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LECTURE    HI. 

Greek  Poetry. 

It  is  imposaible  to  trace  the  majestic  stream  of  Greek  poetry 
to  its  earliest  fountaiBs.  That  Greece  had  strains  anterior  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  poetical  compo- 
sition*, as  well  as  from  the  works  of  Homer.  Greek  poetry 
could  not  have  dispensed  with  the  usual  progressiveness  of  hu- 
man art,  or  have  sprung  up  at  once  to  the  full  eflfulgence  of  epic 
excellence,  like  a  tropical  sunrise  unpreceded  by  a  dawn.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  Homer,  as  we  might  expect,  alluding  to  the 
heroic  songsters  of  a  former  period,  and  describing  their  condi- 
tion with  mat  air  of  probability  which  distinguishes  dl  his  pic- 
tures of  human  manners.  He  speaks  apparently  with  the  full 
breast  of  a  poet  whose  ambition  had  been  fired  and  fostered  by 
haying  seen  prescriptive  honours  attached  to  the  poetical  art. 
Deliberate  and  circumstantial,  he  seems  assured  of  commanding 
deep  attention  and  implicit  belief:  and  though  he  is  too  simple, 
and  too  proudly  embarked  in  his  subject,  to  advert  either  to  him- 
self or  his  hearers,  yet  whenever  he  names  the  poets  of  heroic 
ages,  he  throws  a  glory  over  their  memory,  an  air  of  magic  over 
l£eir  inflaence,  and  attaches  a  sacred  importance  to  ^eir  voca- 
tion. The  value  which  he  attributes  to  poetical  inspiration  is 
intrinsic,  and  independent  of  all  other  gifts  and  accomplishments. 
The  characters  of  bard  and  prophet,  so  often  identified  among  a 
rude  people,  are  completely  separated  by  him.  He  neither  at- 
tributes the  power  of  song  to  any  of  his  seers,  nor  that  of  pre- 
science to  any  of  his  poets ;  nor  do  the  latter  ever  affect  to  be 
orators,  highly  as  the  gift  of  eloquence  is  described  to  have  been 
held  in  the  Homeric  times;  but,  holding  a  dignified  reserve  among 
the  loquacious  Greeks,  they  are  the  only  personages  who  never 
trouble  us  with  orations.t     It  is  true  that  in  pretensions  to 


•  Necdnbitari  debet  qinn  fueiint  anteHomerum  poetae. — Cicero,  Bntt  I.  cap.  18. 
t  Only  one  of  hiB  poets  (Fhemiiia)  tpeaki,  in  the  whole  coarse  of  the  Odyssey, 
bnt  once,  and  that  onee  in  order  to  sare  his  life. — Odyss.  zxii.  345. 
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2  Lectures  on  Poetry. 

heavenly  inspiration  his  poets  are  not  even  behind  his  priests; 
and  we  have  a  proof  of  vanity  being  a  veiy  old  poetical  infir- 
mity Jn  finding  that  Thamyris^the  oldest  of  th«  tribe,  was  struck 
blind  for  self-conceit.  In  all  this,  however.  Homer  paints  the  bardic 
character  as  ancient  and  honourable,  and  his  verisimilitude  has 
been  seldom  called  in  question.  Simple  too  as  the  art  of  Poetry 
must  have  still  been,  he  makes  Phemius  boast  of  it  as  a  power 
**  of  manifold  argument;"*'  and  we  may  suppose  Homer  to  have 
found  it  possessing  at  least  some  variety  of  character,  from  the 
diversity  of  occasions  to  which  he  describes  it  as  already  applied . 
Son^  was  alike  the  soul  of  the  joyous  feast  and  of  the  solemn 
sacrifice.  It  accompanied  the  nuptial  dance,  and  was  heard  in 
lamentations  over  the  warrior's  bier.+  The  strains  of  Demodo- 
chus,  in  the  Odyssey,  exhibit  a  wide  opposition  of  gaiety  and 
pathos.  At  one  timej:  they  describe  the  merriment  of  the  Gods 
at  the  detection  of  Mars's  gallantry  with  Venus;  at  another  time, 
they  melt  the  heart  of  Ulysses  with  the  "  tale  of  Troy,*  till  the 
hero  wept,  says  Homer,  §  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  pro- 
longed similes,  **  as  a  woman  weeps  over  the  hvshand  of  her  love, 
who  has  fallen  in  battle,  on  whom  she  gazes  as  he  pants  gnd  dies^ 
till  the  enemy y  smiting  her  shoulders  with  a  spear,  commands  her  far 
owau  into  captivity  and  bondage."  \\ 

The  hospitality  of  a  Greek  palace  is  never  described  by  Homer 
without  the  presence  of  a  bard,  to  heighten  its  festivity.  I  know 
not  if  the  Odyssey  can  be  said  to  shew  the  bard  to  have  ever 
been  a  permanent  inmate  of  the  Prince's  house;  though  when  we 
are  told  of  Clytemnestra^  being  left  by  her  husband,  at  his  de- 
trture  for  Troy,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  poet*'*',  whom 
Sgisthus  was  obliged  to  get  removed  to  a  desert  island  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  purposes  on  the  Queen,  we  can  scarcely 
help  supposing  that  the  lady  would  be  placed  under  the  same  roof 
witii  her  moral  preceptor.  On  another  occasion,  we  find  the  bard, 
in  the  Odyssey,  not  domesticated  ia  the  royal  mansion;  but  ap-. 
parently  a  frequent  guest,  and  brought  to  it  from  no  gi'eat  dis- 
tance in  the  neighbourhood  .ft  Fhemius  complains,  in  the 
Odyssey,  of  having  been  compelled  by  force  to  attend  the  suitors 
to  the  house  of  Penelope.  Demodocnus  is  invited  to  the  feast  of 
Alcinous  among  the  chieftains  of  the  land.     The  herald  takes  a 


*  Oi\yu,  xxii.  347. 

t  Two  singers  are  placed  as  mourners  orer  tbe  dead  body  of  Hector. 

t  Odyss.  v-iii.  266.  §  Odyss.  riii.  521. 

II  I  have  abridged  this  exquisite  passage.  %  Odyss.  iii,  267. 

**  When  we  speak  of  a  poet  in  Homeric  times,  we  must  always  understand  a 
singer ;  as  the  song,  the  lyre,  and  sometimes  even  the  dance,  accompanied  poetic 
itmins.  Vide  Odyss.  iv.  17.  The  accompanying  dance  thert  alluded  to^  was  pro- 
bably pantomimic.  ft  Odyss.  viii.  43. 
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kindl^r  guidanoe  of  his  blind  steps,  and  his  venerable  figure  is 
described  as  placed  in  a  silver-studded  chair,  beside  the  pular  on 
which  his  lyre  is  suspended  *»  In  another  passage  allusion  is 
made  to  the  bard  beins  received  as  a  wanderer,  and  to  his  being 
certain,  at  all  times,  of  an  hospitality  which  was  considered  as 
his  due,  and  not  as  eleemosynary.  His  profession  is  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  one  entitled  to  public  support,  like  that  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  architect,  and  soothsayer — 

The  prophet,  and  the  healer  of  disease, 

The  skilful  artist,  and  the  bard  inspired 

With  strains  that  charm  his  hearers — these  we  seek, 

And  these,  in  every  climate  under  Heaven, 

Are  dearly  prized. 

Hie  active  spirit  of  the  Greeks  appears,  from  the  Homeric 
draught  of  their  manners,  to  have  been  much  addicted  to  tra- 
velling ;  and  of  all  members  of  society  the  bard  had  the  most 
agreeaUe  motives  for  being  a  traveller,  in  the  security  of  his 
bein^  welcomed  wherever  he  went  in  his  love  of  novelty  and  in 
his  mirst  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  are 
probably  indebted  for  the  deep  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
and  manners  which  so  much  enchants  us  in  the  works  of  Homer. 
He  must  have  been  an  extensive  traveller,  and  a  poet  of  the  peo- 
ple. Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  he  been  a  mere  retainer  of 
a  Prince's  court,  his  poetry  would  have  assumed  a  stiff,  inflated, 
and  servile  air.  In  that  case  we  should  not  have  enjoyed  such 
endearing  traits  of  homely  description,  as  that  of  the  old  stone 
bank  on  which  Neleus  sat  before  his  mansion,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Ulysses  on  discerning  the  smoke  of  his  native  roof  f* 


*  Odyu.  Tii.  385. 

t  The  day  of  4|afarel]iiif  with  Homer's  simplidCf  w  now  gone  by.  But  it  is  not 
an  hundred  years  since  what  was  called  Criticism  derided  bis  simplicity.— It  is  Lord 
Chesterfield  (I  think),  or  some  judge  equally  competent,  who  compares  Achilles's 
reproaches  of  Agamemnon  to  the  language  of  that  place  where  (as  AdcBsoa  savs) 
"  they  tell  the  bestjish,  and  speak  the  plainest  EitgHsh,** — ^Lamotte's  (a  French  critic) 
observations  on  Homer  are  still  more  amusing.  <<  Wc  see  not,"  he  says,  "  in  the 
Iliad,  either  a  crowd  of  staff-officers  around  Agamemnon,  or  a  garde  de  corps  — 
Agamemnon  dresses  himself  (it  was  lucky  th^  powdering  and  skiming  were  not  yet 
infashionj — and  Achilles  voith  his  otvn  hand  cooks  and  spreads  a  repast  for  the  deputies 
of  the  army/* — One  might  have  helped  the  Frenchman  to  better  instances  of  what 
he  calls  Homer's  grossierti,  such  as  a  Princess  Royal  washing  and  bleaching  the 
family  linen.  Perhaps  the  grossest  of  all  simplicities  occurs  at  the  table  of  Alcinous : 
the  poet  Demodochus  at  that  table  could  be  in  no  want  of  food*  yet  Ulvsses  fiends 
him  by  the  herald,  a  plate  of  fat  pork,  as  a  compliment  in  return  for  the  pleasure 
he  haa  received  from  hearing  his  poetry.  It  was  exactly  as  if  a  modem  Prince  had 
ooiidescended  to  honour  a  poet  at  table  by  inviting  him  to  drink  a  glass  of  wlne.-^ 
Many  other  grossitrtis  could  have  been  picked  out  of  Homer ;  but  one  instance  was 
as  good  as  twenty  to  a  critic  who  coold  propose  to  accommodate  Agamemnou  with 
a  valet  de  chamhre,  or  Achilles  with  a  maitre  d'hotei, 
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The  bardic  profession  could  not  have  commenced  with  Homer,r 
who  describes  it  as  thus  distinct  and  popular ;  for,  even  if  an 
individual  could  create  an  art,  it  req^uires  a  succession  of  artists 
to  form  a  profession*  At  the  same  time,  whilst  we  must  suppose 
that  there  were  poems  in  Greece  anterior  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  it  is  impossible,  though  we  may  guess  at  their  sub- 
jects, to  determine  what  those  poems  were,  and  by  whom  they 
were  composed. 

Homer  has  recorded  only  three  poets* — ^Thamyris,  Phe- 
mius,  and  Demodochus,  no  relics  of  whom  are  pretended  to 
be  knowa;  and  the  two  last  appear  to  be  names  of  fancy 
rather  than  of  tradition..  He  has  no  where  mentioned  either 
Orpheus  t  or  Museeus;  and  his  silence  respecting  them,  though 
not  a  proof,  is  something  like  a  presumption,  against  the  idea 
of  their  poetical  existence  having  preceded  his  own.  But 
works  nominally  ascribed  to  those  two  bards  are  still  extant ; 
and  to  judge  bjr  Mona.  de  Sales,  a  French  academician^:,  there 
is  still  a  belief  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  we  possess  the 
authentic  poetry  of  Orpheus  the  Argonaut,  and  of  MuseBus,  the 
son  of  Eumolpus  and  the  Moon.  Mons.  de  Sales,  with  a  great- 
deal  more  modesty  than  Stevens's  auctioneer,  who  sold  heads 
*f  warranted  antediluvian"  carries  his  bioCTaphical  minuteness  only 
a  little  farther  back  than  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  assures  us  that 
Orpheus  captivated  the  clergy  of  Egypt  by  his  affable  manners, 
and  that  he  lost  his  wife  in  consequence  of  teasing  her  with  assi- 
duities when  she  ou^ht  to  have  been  left  to  solitude  and  repose. 
He  proves  that  Orpheus  was  the  son  of  a  king,  because  he  has 
told  us  so  himself  in  his  Argonautics ;  and  talks  of  Mussbus, 
his  poetical  descendant,  as  well  known  by  his  **  fine  poem"  of 
Hero  and  Leander.  Unfortunately  this  fine  poem  appears  to 
have  come  into  the  world  about  1600  years  later  than  Mons.  de 
Sales  had  imagined;  and  the  Argonautics  is  also  a  comparatively 
modem  poem,  making  mention  of  countries  with  which  the 
Argonauts  had  probably  the  same  acquaintance  as  with  Bo- 
tany Bay. 

Yet,    though   nobody  but   Monsieur   de   Sales  believes  the' 

Soems  of  Orpheus,  as  we  have  them,  to  be  as  old  as  the  golden 
eece,  yet  men  deserving  graver  notice  have  deemed  Uiem  the 


*  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Uiad  where  the  name  of  Linus  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  alluded  to ;  but  Heyn^  and  other  critics  of  the  first  authority,  reject  this 
idea,  and  understand  the  word  }avov  to  mean  simply  a  chord. 

t  Homer  mentions  Amphion,  but  not  as  a  poet ;  and  says  nothing  of  his  buUding 
a  city  by  the  power  of  song. 

t  Histoire  d'Homireet  d'Orph^,  Paris,  1808. 
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refabricated  relics  of  an  ante-Homeric  poet''^.  Orpheus,  as  a 
l>ard  and  founder  of  mysteries,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  f*  Pindar  calls  him  the  father  of  poetry  J ;  and  rlato 
quotes  from  works  that  were  certainly  current  in  his  age, 
under  the  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus.  Matthew  Gesner§ 
therefore  supposes  that  the  Athenian  Onomacritus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aerxes,  renovated  the  Orphic  -poetry  from  a  more 
ancient  dialect,  interpolating  and  abridging  it,  as  ne  owns,  but  by 
no  means  absolutely  forging  it. 

Certainly,  though  Homer  has  been  silent  about  him,  an  ante- 
Homeric  Orpheus  may  have  e:risted,  and  Thrace  looks  like  the 
probable  country  of  a  primitive  poet  and  mystagogue.  For  the 
mystic  poetry  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Strabo,  had  many 
traces  of  Tbracian  origin,  and  the  Thamyris  of  Homer  was  from 
that  country.  The  tomb  of  Orpheus  was  shewn  in  Greece,  and 
was  honoured  bv  the  beautiful  fiction,  that  the  nightingales  in  the 
branches  around  it  excelled  all  others  in  sweetness  of  song.  But 
there  was  nevertheless  an  evidently  divided  opinion  among  the 
ancients  respecting  the  authenticity  and  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
Orphic  works.  Cicero  imputes  them  to  Cercops,  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras.  Pindarion,  as  quoted  by  Sextus  Empiricus||,  makes 
Ottomacritus  their  fabricator,  and  declares  it  the  fixed  opinion 
cf  his  time  that  Greece  had  no  ante^Homeric  poetry.  But  these 
are  comparatively  modem  sceptics.  Cicero  says  that  Aristotle 
doubted  if  such  a  poet  as  Orpheus  had  ever  existed^;  and  the 
Stagyrite  speaks  doubtingly  of**  the  so  called  poems  of  Orpheus 
and  Musam.*'  To  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  history,  Herodotus 
declares  his  belief,  that  all  the  poets  given  out  as  older  than 
Homer  were  of  more  recent  date.** 

It  has  been  conceived,  however,  by  very  sensible  inquirers, 
that  the  name  of  Orpheus,  though  possibly  fabulous,  may  still 
represent  some  real  poet  who  communicated  in  songs  the  holy 
symbols  and  mysterious  secrets  of  doctrines  more  pure  and  an- 
cient than  the  theology  of  Homer — doctrines  originating  in  the 
Asiatic  ancestry  of  tne  Greeks,  or  brought  less  direcuy  from 
Egypt,  that  may  have  been  even  dim  recollections  of  Divine  reve- 
lation. Yet  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  quantum  of  poe- 
try, which  could  have  comedown  to  the  age  of  written  literature  in 


*  Gesneri  Prolegomena  Orpbica.  Rhunkenius  also  prononnced  the  Orphic 
poetry  very  old,  though,  with  an  ambiguity  passing  all  understanding,  he  allowed  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  might  be  of  the  Alexandrian  school. — Vide  He^nuann's 
Orphica,  p.  6S0. 

t  By  Euripides,  Med.  543.  Iphig.  in  Aulide,  1711.  In  Rhes.  943.  By  Aristo- 
phanes, Ran.  1064.  I  ^opiweros  dotSfiK  irartjp. — Find.  Pythic.  iv.  13. 

h  Gesneri  Prolegomena  Orphica.  t)  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Mathemati'c. 

if  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  38.  **  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  53. 
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Greece  from  such  an  aQte-Homeric  poet^  must  be  at  most  only  « 
conjectural  something,  like  a  mathematical  point  without  de* 
finable  form  or  magnitude.  At  whatever  time  the  Greek  myt* 
teries  were  founded.  Homer  is  silent  respecting  them ;  but  at 
the  commencement  of  the  republican  era  in  Greece  they  certainly 
received  a  new  impulse  and  enlargement,  from  the  rise  of  phi- 
losophy, and  Orpheus  was  the  great  poetical  authority  held  out 
for  mystic  doctrines  and  institutions.''^  The  connexion  between 
philosophy  and  mysticism  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  for^ 
mer,  be  permanent ;  but,  undoubtedly,  there  was  a  connexion 
between  them  at  an  early  period  in  Greece.  The  institutions  of 
Orpheus  and  Pythagoras,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  were  the 
same.  Now,  admittmg  that  this  circumstance  arose  from  both 
Orpheus  and  Pythagoras  having  drawn  mystic  doctrines  in  com-^ 
mon  from  Egypt,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  a 
teacher  and  reformer  such  as  Pythagoras  was,  would  blend 
such  doctrines  with  philosophical  conceptions  of  his  own.  St. 
Clemens  says,  that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  founded  by  phi* 
losophers.  Early  Philosophy  at  this  period  might,  no  doubt, 
conceal  sublime  principles  under  the  veil  of  secrecy  and  mysti^i 
fraternities.  But  still  she  allied  herself  intimately  with  priest- 
craft, and  externally,  at  least,  with  orgies  and  mummery ;  and 
where  these  existed,  fraud  could  not  be  long  absent.  The  veil 
of  mysticism  was  alike  favourable  to  a  visionary  and  an  inno- 
vating spirit ;  and  as  the  metaphysics  of  an  Argonaut  could  not 
have  been  a  perfect  prototype  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy^ 
the  name  of  Orpheus  was  likely  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  many 
hew  ideas.  In  the  later  period  of  Greek  literature,  the  name  of 
Orpheus  has  been  imdoubtedly  made  an  heir-loom  of  forgery, 
and  it  probably  was  so  from  the  beginning. 

Great  and  good  as  Pythagoras  was,  more  than  one  of  his  scho- 
lars is  accused  of  having  fabricated  Orphic  poetry;  and  the 
blame  being  divided,  only  shews  that  there  were  partners  in  the 
concern.  Onomacritus  appears  as  an  old  and  eminent  name  in 
the  business.  Gesner  asserts,  that  he  could  not  have  forged  all 
that  he  gave  out  to  be  Orphic.  Of  his  inability  to  forge,  I  know  of 
no  proof,  except  his  having  been  once  detected  in  the  fact-  But 
that  he  had  often  succeeded,  in  spite  of  this  one  detection,  we 
are  helped  to  guess  by  Pausanias's  frequently  rejecting  things 
attributed  to  Orpheus,  as  the  fabrications  of  Onomacritus.  Of 
his  general  modesty  and  uprightness  of  character  we  are  pretty 
well  assured  by  Herodotus,  who  gives  a  short  but  pithy  account 
of  him+.  He  was  a  priest  and  a  vender  of  oracles;  who  Was 
banished  from  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  for  fraudulently  pretend- 


*  Herodotus,  Caterpe,  81.        f  Hcrodot.  Polymiiiii,  6. 
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ing  to  haye  found  in  Mua»us  a  prophecy^tliat  ftome  of  Uie 
Greek  islands  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean.  His  banish- 
ment was  probably  more  for  spreamng  public  alarm,  than  for 
executing  literary  fraud.  However  this  may  be,  we  afterwards 
find  him  at  the  court  of  Xerxes,  spiriting  up  the  Persian 
monarch  to  the  invasion  of  Greece.  The  great  King,  it  seems, 
had  scruples  about  the  undertaking ;  but  Onomacritus  plied  hin^ 
with  ancient  prophecies,  which  he  made  so  favourable  to  the 
barbarians,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  majesty's  mind,  that  he 
should  settle  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  seizing  on  the  figs  and 
demolishing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  If  Onomacritus  then  was 
a  first  or  main  re-pubhsher  of  the  Orphic  poetry,  it  could  scarcely 
have  come  through  more  suspicious  hands,  nor  can  better  re^ 
quisites  for  an  extensive  forger  be  well  imagined,  than  those 
that  meet  us  in  the  character  of  this  traitor,  renegade,  parasite, 
and  salesman  of  old  oracles. 

As  to  the  extant  Orphic  poetry,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  the  wotk  of 
one  man,  nor  of  one  age;  and  is  not  believed  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  by  any  means  so  old  as  the  age  of  Xerxes.  The  Hymns 
are  allowed  to  be  the  oldest,  though  even  they  bear  some  marks 
wvhich  argue  against  extreme  antiquity.  No  one  can  suppose 
them,  as  a  body,  to  be  the  same  with  those  which  Pausanias  says 
.were  sung  bv  the  EumolpidsB  in  the  Eleusiiiian  mysteries ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  these  were  inconsiderable  in  number,  and  ours 
amount  to  eiffhty-five.  But  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  pre- 
served a  wrecK  of  the  forms  and  expressions  of  Eleusinianworsnip^ 
The  work  entitled  the  Argonautics  is  pronounced,  by  the  best 
judges,  to  belong  to  Uie  Alexandrian  school;  and  the  Lithica,  or 
]K>em  on  stones,  which  mentions  substances  unknown  in  Europe 
in  the  age  of  Pliny,  betrays  itself,  by  its  mineralogy,  to  have  been 
written  probably  as  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  no  vestige  of  either  religious  or 
j>hilosophical  mysticism.  Not  but  that  many  Greek  philo* 
gophers  pretended  to  spiritnalize  their  meaning,  and  to  discover 
renned  doctrines,  profoundly  hid  under  the  veil  of  their  fiction. 
But  the  experiment  would  not  succeed.  Homer  mav  have  some 
allegory,  but  his  general  character  is  remote  from  the  allegoric, 
and  the  reverse  ofthe  mystic.  This  was  apparent  to  other  phi- 
losophers, such  as  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and  Heraclitus^ 
who  openly  taxed  him  wim  couching  impious  fables  under  his 
beautiful  verses.  Hence  philosophy,  as  sne  grew  up  in  Greece, 
was  complimented  by  a  part  of  her  admirers,  as  the  true  daughter 
of  Homeric  poetry,  whilst,  by  others,  she  was  flattered  as  too 
wise  and  goodly  a  personage  to  have  sprung  from  so  old,  so  ig- 
norant, and  so  irreligious  a  parent.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
philosophers  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  public,  by  speaking 
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with  tolerable  reftpect  of  Homer  and  of  poetry  at  large.  Even 
Plato,  when  he  supposes  a  poet  to  visit  his  republic,  proposes 
to  dismiss  him  with  ointment  on  his  hair,  a  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  a  flattering  apology — ^perhaps  as  likely  to  auit  poetical 
taste,  as  an  inyitation  to^  stay  in  so  demure  a  commonwealth; 
and  one  which,  in  all  probability,  satisfied  Homer  himself,  if 
his  soul  took  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Plato's  Republic 

But  though  the  Homeric  poems  were  not  made  for  sects,  but 
for  the  uniyerse,  and  though  they  are  the  earliest  unequiyocal 
documents  of  Greek  genius,  yet  neither  is  their  era  exactly 
ascertained,  nor  the  history  of  their  author  known,  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave.  The  ancients  consulted  oiacles  about  bis 
birthplace,  but  disbelieved  them  when,  they  pretended  to  fix  it. 
The  most  received  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  of  Ionia : 
as  his  descriptions  of  winds  and  countries  often  agree  with,  the 
face  of  nature,  when  looked  at  from  that  quarter;  whilst  they 
would  be  false  and  strange  if  taken  at  Argos  or  Athens. 

The  idea  of  one  author  having  composed  either  of  the  two 
great  poems  that  pass  under  Homer's  name  has  been  violently 
controverted  in  recent  times,  and  a  general  scepticism  has  been 
diffused  on  this  subject  by  the  learning  of  Wolfe  and  Heyne. 
Those  great  men  have  had  antagonists,  it  is  true ;  but  none  that 

were  worthy  'Awiflioy  fiaxiaaoQa^  <V  Uiv^  Zfilorijri,  till  our   own 

countryman,  Payne  Knight*,  vindicated  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
from  the  imputation  of  having  been  patched  into  beauty  and 
unity  by  a  crowd  of  equivocal  rhapsodists. 

The  old  and  ordinary  opinion  respecting  Homer  rests  on  the 
double  argument,  of  the  consent  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  .harmo- 
nious design  apparent  in  the  Homeric  poems  themselves.  On 
the  latter  grouMS,  a  mind  strongly  susceptible  of  poetry  may, 
possibly,  build  more  assurance  to  itself,  tiian  it  may  be  able  to 
communicate  to  others.  For  the  perception  of  harmonious  gran- 
deur, in  a  poem,  is  a  matt^  of  taste  more  than  demonstration. 
And  persons  of  the  highest  philological  authority,  in  the  question, 
may  sometimes  be  the  most  deaa  to  this  species  of  evidence. 
Mere  erudition  will  no  more  ensure  the  power  of  appreciating 
harmonious  poetical  design,  than  botanical  skill  will  enable  ob- 
tuse senses  to  enjoy  the  flavour  of  a  fruit,  or  the  smell,  of  a 
flower. 

The  epics  of  Homer  are  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  by  Lycurgus.   At  the  Panathenaean  festivals. 


■*■  mm 


*  Mr.  Knight  is  so  for  a  dissenter  from  the  old  opinion,  that  he  conceires  the 
Uiad  and  Odyssey  to  contain  internal  marks  of  separate  autliors ;  and  he  admits  that 
both  haye  many  mterpolations.  But  the  admission  of  both  of  those  two  suppositions 
is  a  yery  different  innoyation  on  our  accustomed  ideas,  from  supposing  such  a 
work  as  the  Iliad  to  haye  been  a  work  of  medley  production  and  fortnitous  dMi|[n. 
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they  were  sung  in  disordered  and  detached  parts^  till,  according 
to  one  account,  Solon,  according  to  another,  Hipparchus,  and 
according  to  a  third,  Pisistrattis,  ordered  the  rhapsodists, 
one  succeeding  another,  to  sing  diem  in  regular  order.  The 
words  of  Cicero,  to  which  Professor  Wolfe  attaches  so  much 
importance,  are,  that ''  PisistratuS  is  said  to  have  first  disposed 
the  books  of  Homer,  which  were  formerly  confused,  into  the 
order  in  which  we  now  possess  them/* '  If  this  passage  really 
established  that  the  Athenian  copy  of  Homer  was  the  oldest  in 
existence,  it  is  very  singular  that  it  should  have  never  been  in- 
quired after  by  the  founders  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  They  sent 
to  Sinope,  to  Massilia,  and  to  th^  extremities  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
for  other  copies.  They  extorted  firbm  Athens,  at  an  enormous 
price,  the  MbS.  of  her  tragic  poetry.  But,  for  this  ima^nary 
first  edition  of  Homer,  not  a  demand  was  made,  nor  a  coin  offered. 
There  is  nothing  however  in  Cicero's  expression  o{  eonfiisas  antea 
which  either  means  or  proves  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  though 
the  rhapsodists  might  repeat  them  confiisedly,  came  in  incohe- 
rent seraps  from  the  genius  that  produced  them.  Thucydides  says 
nothing  of  Greece  having  owed  any  such  obligation  to  the  Pisis- 
tretideB,  as  that  of  having  first  cast  the  Homeric  fragments  into 
one  mighty  mould.  Aristotle  praises  Homer  himself,  and  no  one 
else,  for  tne  artful  structure  ahd  disposition  of  parts  in  his  epic 
poetry.  Herodotus,  a  native  of  tne  country  where  Homer's 
poetry  was  first  found,  and  who  lived  in  the  next  age  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse,  never  mentions  the  scattered  rhap- 
sodies of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  describes  them  as  poems 
anciently  and  absmutely  entire.  In  seeking  for  better  lights  than 
these  primitive  authorities,  learning  only  seems  to  be  turning 
ft  telescope  upon  utter  darkness,  through  which  she  can  discern 
no  more  than  the  vulgar  eye. 

How  long  Homer^s  writmgs  were  preserved  in  a  state  of  oral 
tradition,  no  one  can  pretend  to  determine.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  but  fair  to  admit,  whatever  arguments  may  be  drawn  from 
the  admission,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  knowledge  of 
writing  in  his  works.  At  the  making  of  treaties,  a  Kttle  wool 
was  pulled  from  the  slaughtered  lamb,  but  it  was  not  in  those 
days  that  its  skin  was  yet  made  into  parchments  for  recording 
them.  The  metals  were  engraved,  but  not  coined.  The  tomb  of 
the  warrior  appears  without  an  epitaph.  Had  the  use  of  letters 
been  famihar,  Homer,  who  delights  in  describing  processes  of  art, 
would  certainly  have  sent  an  epistle  from  Ulysses  to  his  spouse ; 
and  Minerva  would  have  taken  special  care  of  its  orthography 
and  sealing. 

Hence  the  possibility  of  one  man  having  composed  either  the 
Iliad  oi;  Odyssey  has  been  pronounced  by  some  to  be  incredible. 


K)  Jjectur^s  on  Poeir^- 

But  let  us  beware  of  deciding  on  this  point  by  ottr  own  habits  of 
memory.  Our  powers  of  recollection  constaintly  lean  on  books, 
even  at  school,  where  we  are  best  disciplined  into  remembering 
ihem.  In  after-life,  we  seek  for  general  ideas  in  excursive  reading» 
On  the  whole,  the  faculty  of  memory  is^  with  us,  like  a  servant  ill 
trained,  and  accustomed  to  little  confidence^— awkward  when  put 
to  the  test,  and  apt  to  be  treacherous  when  over-trusted.  Yet 
astonishing  powers  of  recollection  are  attested^  even  in  ages 
acquainted  with  books.  Xenophon")^  records,  that  there  were  per- 
sons in  his  time  who  had  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  hearts 
What  the  human  memory  can  retain  of  another  s  composition, 
it  might  certainly  recollect  of  its  own ;  and  this  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  age  of  Homer  than  of  Xeno« 
phon.  Let  us  imagine  all  the  circumstances  of  the  age  operating 
on  such  a  bein^  as  the  bard  is  described  by  Homer  in  the  heroic 
times :  his  inspiration  ascribed  to  the  Gods ;  his  calling  held  by 
men  more  honourable  than  even  that  of  the  soothsayer,  and  the 
averter  of  death  and  disease ;  his  sole  business  in  life  to  meditate, 
noon,  night,  and  morning,  on  those  strains  that  were  to  render  him 
the  favourite  of  kings  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  to  hoard 
them  in  a  mind  undistracted  by  other  pursuits^  as  the  support  of 
bis  ambition  and  existence.  If  we  consider  these  circumstances, 
we  shall  hardly  believe  that  a  man  of  genius  could  be  prevented 
from  composing  the  Homeric  works,  m  a  period  unacquainted 
with  writing,  from  the  necessary  weakness  of  the  human  memory. 
.  The  supposition,  that  one  genius  could  have  composed  them> 
and  found  an  audience  to  remember  their  sequency,  is  at  least 
as  easily  admissible,  as  that  the  Iliad  should  have  been  a  medley 
composition  of  many  poets.  For  inspiration  is  a  solitary  crea^- 
tive  spirit,  and  it  is  not  to  knots  and  groups,  or  accidental  fabri*- 
cators,  that  she  has  ever  intrusted  those  great  conceptions,  in 
poetry  or  painting,  or  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  that  have  command- 
ed the  permanent  homage  of  mankind. 

The  Trojan  expedition  appears  to  have  had  an  influence  on 
ancient  Greece  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Crusades 
on  modem  Europe ;  and  as  the  latter  event  supplied  materials 
for  the  romancers,  so  the  former  must  have  given  a  grand  impulse 
to  the  spirit  of  Greek  heroic  poetry.  Dispersed  as  the  strains  of 
romance  are  over  various  languages,  and  fraught  with  the  cha- 
racteristics of  different  ages  and  countries,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare them  closely  with  those  of  Homer.  But  it  needs  only  a 
slight  insight  into  both  to  be  struck  by  the  high  superiority  of 
the  Greek  imitations  of  life,  in  point  of  distinctness  and  an  air 


*  Xenoph.  i-  ymp.  iii«  5. 
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of  reality.  It  id  titie,  that  chivalry  gave  haman  charticter  some 
noble  peculiarities  unknown  to  the  antique  time*  Though  thcr 
Hellenic  chief  might  have  as  much  cultivated  brain  under  his 
helmet  as  the  Crusader,  and  diough  he  appears  upon  the  whole 
to  have  been  a  more  eloquent  and  sagacious  being,  yet  the 
heart  of  the  knight  affected  a  degree  of  courtesy ,  loVe,  honour, 
and  devotion,  to  which  his  ancient  proto^pe  made  no  preteur 
sions.  The  later  ages  of  Chivalry  also  ramished  in  her  tilts 
and  tournaments,  and  in  the  gorgeous  cathedrals  where  her  vo^ 
taries  were  consecrated,  more  imposing  subjects  for  description 
than  any  gomes,  or  sacrifices,  or  temples  that  are  mentioned 
by  Homer.  Even  the  war-field  of  the  Iliad  is  without  a  trum*- 
pet,  or  a  standard,  to  heighten  its  **  pomp  and  ciroimstdnce/* 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  wind-instruments  are  itten- 
tioned,  though  never  as  employed  in  animating  troops.  The  h^ 
roic  leader  is  extolled  as  "good  at  the  shout ;''  and  when  Homer 
leads  the  Oreeks  into  the  Troade^  he  depends  for  martial  effect 
on  his  spirited  similes,  and  on  the  description  of  phalanxes  bhoi^ 
itig  in  armour,  and  marchine  in  silence  that  was  only  broken  by 
the  voices  of  their  chiefs  ana  the  sound  of  the  earth  under  thcv 
tread. 

Yet  still  Homer  found  in  his  heroic  age  a  world  by  no  means 
of  desolate  simplicity :  on  the  contrary,  its  manners  display  the 
germs  of  multifarious  civilisation.  Amidst  all  the  turbulence 
and  insecurity  of  life  there  is  a  mixture  of  peaceful  as  well  as 
warlike  pufBuits.  Commerce  appears  as  well  as  agriculture.    In- 

Snious  arts  that  were  hot  practised  by  the  nobles,  were  neverthe- 
16  held  in  high  estimation  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  of  a  hero  who 
fisdls  in  battle,  that  his  father  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  ship- 
building. It  matters  not  how  imperfect  the  arts  might  be,  to  the 
feet  of  their  mere  existence  having  had  a  happy  influence  on  the 
poetry  of  Homer.'*''  Infiintine  and  rude  as  they  are,  they  give  relief 
to  his  scenes  of  heroic  homicide — ^they  remove  his  simplicity 
firom  savage  monotony,  and  they  point  our  associations  i^ree- 
ably  to  an  interest  in  popular  happiness  and  familiar  life. 

whatever  traits  of  moral  or  physical  culture  the  poet  found. 


*  This  subject  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  letter  with  which  Mr.  Bowles  di<l  rtn  the 
honour  of  publicly  Addressing  me,  in  which  he  snyi,  among  other  thfaigs,  that 
Homer  never  mentions  a  brid^.  Bat  if  Yc^«v«  means  ft  bridge^  Mr.  B.  wiU  re- 
collect an  instance  in  a  simile  of  the  5th  Iliad. 

— worofjL^  ir\^i$oifTt  iouctl^Sf 

Xiifidfi^tp^  8&*t^  t^Km  piertf  iKfkurtn  yt^^s.-^.  B7,  88^ 
When  the  book  in  which  I  dissented  from  Mr.  Bowles  s  theory  of  criticism,  coBies 
to  a  second  edition,  I  shall  hare  a  good  deal  to  say  to  my  reverend  firiend.    I  hate 
not  misrepresented  him  as  he  imagines.    But  1  have  no  leisure  to  Write  pamphlets 
about  him. 
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he  evidendy  dwells  on  them  with  fondness ;  and  where  these  are 
ab^ient,  his  unsophisticated  traits  of  the  human  heart/ together 
with  the  antiquity  of  his  pictures,  gives  them  a  charm  that  we 
should  exchange  with  reluctance  for  the  representations  of  a 
more  intellectual  state  of  society.  Even  the  redundance  of  his 
diction  and  description  seems  so  much  a  part  of  the  overflowing 
fulness  of  his  mind,  that  we  should  no  more  wish  him  to  be  suc- 
cinct than  we  should  desite  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Missisippi 
trimmed  into  neatness. 

The  virtues  of  Greek  heroism  are  rude  in  comparison  with 
some  of  those  which  chivalry  professed  and  even  practised.  But 
the  high  aspirations  of  chivalry  had  all  some  natural  origin  in 
the  human  oreast ;  and  a  poet  who  knew  man  so  well  as  Homer, 
and  who  found  him  raised  above  the  torpor  of  barbarism, 
could  not  fail  to  exhibit  all  the  elements,  even  of  chivalrous  vir- 
tue. Accordingly  Hector's  delicacy  to  Helen  is  the  same  which 
a*  Bayard  or  a  Sidney  would  have  shewn  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  reproves  even  his  recreant  brother  with  a  ge- 
nerous lenity.  His  combat  with  Ajax  is  conducted  with  mutud 
magnanimity.  We  have  no  challenges,  it  is  true,  about  the 
beauty  of  mistresses;  and  the  word  love,  in  our  genuinely  ro»ki«r 
tic  meaning,  does  not  meet  us  in  Homer.  Nevertheless,  the  very 
fathers  of  Troy  speak  with  a  gallant  sensibility  of  Helen's  beauty 
— ^the  scenes  of  comugal  affection  are  superlatively  beautiful, 
and  the  situation  of  women  appears  in  tne  Iliad  to  be  much 
more  free  and  honourable  than  we  afterwards  find  in  the  height 
of  Attic  refinement.  In  short,  we  meet  in  Homer's  heroism 
with  all  the  natural  flowers  of  human  virtue,  whatever  chival- 
rous cultivation  might  have  afterwards  added  to  their  lustre 
and  perfume. 

But  the  effects  of  chivalry  were  by  no  means  unmixed :  it 
raised  certain  sentiments  to  a  factitious  magnitude  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  its  institutions  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  give  a 
formal,  hyperbolical,  and  monotonous  cast  to  human  character. 
Accordingly  the  personages  of  romantic  fiction  have  little  indi^ 
viduality;  and  when  we  nave  one  accomplished  knight  errant, 
we  may  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  whole  brotherhood. 
Their  virtues  are  exaggerated,  and  require  but  a  slight  additional 
touch  of  exaggeration  to  convert  them  into  caricature.  Whereas 
Homer,  in  tne  ideal  of  poetry,  retains  the  express  image  of 
man,  and  minutely  observes  his  moral  lineaments  and  pro- 
portions, whilst  he  enlarges  heroism  above  the  size  of  life. 
Amidst  the  boldest  fables,  all  his  men  and  women  are  natural, 
probable,  and  strongly  discriminated  individuals.  They  are 
varied  as  if  by  chance,  yet  all  harmonizing  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  collectively  represent  its  world  of  moral  character. 
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AchiUes,  in  the  ceatre,  is  of  the  order  of  spirits  that  electrify  and 
command  mankind.  His  alarmiog  and  sensitive  being  is  the 
soul  of  the  Iliad,  and  his  very  absence  and  repose  are  the  causes* 
of  its  disastrous  action.  He  is  unouestionably  ferocious,  but 
his  quarrel  is  just,  he  is  wronged — ^iiigb-minded — ^hating  false- 
hood like  the  sates  of  hell — ^young,  beautiful,  and  predestined 
to  fall.  CaAud  glimpses  of  his  manners  are  also  given,  that 
interestingly  soften  our  conception  of  him^  He  is  the  only  hero 
of  the  Iliaa  who  amuses  himself  with  music  and  poetry.  The 
deputies.of  the  army  find  him  in  his  tent  playing  on  his  lyre,  and 
charting  heroic  songs ;  and^  though  be  knows  their  hatefdl  er- 
rand, he  receives  them  with  a  calm  and  manly  benignitv.  Horace 
does  hkn  injustice  when  he  calls  him  a  disclaimer  of  laws'*  and 
inexorable ;  for  be  melts  into  tears  at  the  prostrate  ffrey  hairs  of 
Priam,  the  father  of.  the  slayer  of  bis  friend,  though  ne  had  lately 
withstood  all  the  eloquence  of  Nestor. 

It  shews  the  security  of  Homer  in  his  inspiration,  to  have  intro- 
duced such  an  opponent  to  Achilles  as  Hector.  But  when  he 
leads  us  to  Troy,  he  make  us  Trojans  in  our  affections,  and  al- 
most seems  to  become  so  himself  Prodigal  in  sympathy  with 
the  events  and  agents  which  he  conjures  up,  his  imagination  as 
tenderly  conceives  the  lamentations  of  Hecuba,  and  the  hearts 
sick  swoon  of  Andromache,  as.  it  makes  itself  impetuously  con- 
genial with  the  vengeance  of  Achilles.  Like,  nature,  he  is  fruitp- 
ful  in  creating  characters,  and  like  her,  impartial  in  distributing 
and  intrusting  virtues  to  contending  parties.  Conscious  that 
Achilles  could  shine  by  his  own  light,  he  fears  not  to  shew  us 
his  image  through  tears  for  the  fate  of  Hector.  In  delineating 
Hector  by  the  eulogies  of  his  weeping  country  and  friends,  the 
climax  is  exquisitely  perfected  by  Helen.  All  others  who  had 
bewailed  him,  she  says,  were  bound  to  him  by  reciprocal  ties ; 
but  her's  was  the  grief  of  gratitude  for  the  undeserved  and  gra^ 
tuitous  kindness  of  his  mighty  heart.  He  had  interposed  when 
others  had  reproached  her — he  had  soothed  her  when  her  tears 
flowed  at  their  reproaches. 

^neas  creates  a  less  ardent,  though  still  respectable  interest ; 
and  it  is  increased  by  a  hint,  which  is  thrown  out  with  an  air  of 
minute  historical  probability,  that  Priam  was  jealous  of  his 

Sreatness,  and  that  his  virtues  had  been  partially  thrown  into. 
le  shade.  What  expression  in  every  figure  ox  this  mi^ty 
tablet ! — ^what  diversity  even  between  men  mcompetent  to  great, 
actions;  as  between  the  abject  coward  and  vulgar  bra^art  Ther- 
sites,  and  the  gay  good-natured   Paris,  whose  spirit,  though 

*       inexonbilis,  aeer. 
Jura  negmt  libi  nata,  &c.-— Hor. 
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aank  in  luxury,  still  shews  some  traces  of  his  noble  breed  !  The 
stout  arm  and  heart  of  Ajax  stand  him  in  lieu  of  all  piety,  craft, 
or  sensibility ;  whilst  Sarpedon,  bleeding  in  warfare  not  his  own. 

Sends  his  last  generous  breath  in  exhorting  the  brave  to  rally 
e  battle.  Homer  is  above  all  artificial  antithesis  in  the  paint* 
ing  of  character ;  but  in  describing  natures  remotely  different, 
he  could  not  avoid  exhibiting  contrasts ;  and  that  which  is  vi- 
sible between  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  is  as  perfect  as  heroic  nature 
can  afford. 

The  youthful  Diomed  is  among  the  Greeks,  next  to  Achilles, 
the  apparent  favourite  of  the  poet: — all  spirit  and  lustre,  his 
valour  bums  like  ''the  unwearied  Jii^e  that  plays  on  his  shield 
Mid  crest.''*  Like  Achilles,  he  is  insulted  by  Agamemnon, 
who  charges  him  with  cowardice  on  the  eve  of  battle;  but 
be  is  wise  as  well  as  warlike,  and  it  is  not  till  his  actions 
have  belted  the  imputation,  that  he  retaliates  upon  his  com- 
mander* When  the  Greeks  have  been  worsted,  and  when 
Agamemnon  proposes  abandoning  the  siejge,  Diomed,  the 
youngest  of  all  the  chiefs,  rises  in  the  council,  and  gives 
him  a  dignified  rebuke.  Agamemnon  himself  is  not  with- 
out the  virtues  of  fraternal  affection,  and  willingness  to  listen 
to  able  counsellors.  He  has  also  his  day  of  distinction  in 
the  field.  But  his  importance  altogether  is  more  royal  than 
personal,  and  his  faults  are  made  conspicuous  by  his  supremacy. 
Alternately  presumptuous  and  despondent,  he  is  the  readiest  to 
tax  others  with  deficient  courage,  and  the  first  himself  to  despair 
under  public  reverses.  He  is  sdso  unmerciful  in  victory.  The  cry 
of  i^p^i  Ar/i<oc  Hoi  is  addressed  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  makes  two 
of  the  most  atrocious  refusals  of  quarter  that  occur  in  the  Iliad. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  Homer  speaks  as  a  friend  to  royal 
government;  but  still  he  describes  it  as  too  limited,  or  rather  as 
too  undefined,  to  be  despotic ;  and  the  chiefs  in  the  councils  of 
the  Iliad  present  us  with  a  sort  of  Greek  picture  of  Gothic  feu- 
dalism. And  if  he  shews  respect  for  monarchy,  he  makes  his 
kings  no  monopolists  of  virtue.  In  poetical  justice,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  ^ive  Agamemnon  the  diadem, 
and  a  few  good  Qualities,  as  his  share  of  importance  in  the 
poem,  leaving  brignter  heroic  endowments  to  chiefs  subordinate 
m  political  power. 

Amidst  these  forms  \^hich  the  Iliad  exhibits  in  the  bloom  or 
strength  of  heroism,  the  aged  characters  are  no  less  happily 
distinguished.  Nestor  looks  back  on  a  life  of  greatness  and 
wisdom  I'-^ie  has  no  rival  in  venerable  years ;  his  powers  have 
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reached  the  last  ripciness  of  ezperienQe,  but  they  have  also  some- 
thing of  the  mellow  tint  that  precedes  decay.  He  dwells  on  his 
own  exploits  with  an  egotism  and  fuliiess  that  could  only  be  en- 
dured m  the  most  ancient  of  men.  Phcenix,  the  fhend  of 
Achilles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  also  old,  but  his  youth  had  been 
embittered  by  misery  aad  viadiotive  passions;  and  when  be 
comes  to  exnort  the  hero  against  excessiye  resentment,  he 
confesses  his  early  errors  in  a  tone  very  different  from  the  self- 
complacency  of  Nestor. 

Priam  is  neither  very  wise  nor  energetic;  but  his  heart  is 
warm  with  natural  affections,  and  his  woes  and  years  sustain  our 
reverence  and  solicitude.  When  the  wail  of  the  Trojans  bursts 
from  their  walls,  at  the  sight  of  Hector  draggeil  in  triumph  by 
his  conqueror, — when  the  Irantic  father  implores  his  friends  to  let 
him  ^o  forth,  and  implore  the  pity  of  the  destroyer,  the  struggle 
of  his  people  to  detain  him,  and  the  voice  of  his  instinctive 
agony,  surpass  almost  every  thing  in  the  pathos  of  poetry,  and 
affect  us  more  like  an  event  passing  before  our  eyes,  than  a 
scene  of  fictitious  calamity.  I^ever  was  the  contrast  of  weak- 
ness and  strength  more  fearful,  than  when  he  throws  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Achilles,  whilst  his  feeble  perspicacity  makes  us 
tremble  at  every  moment,  lest  he  should  light  up  the  inflam- 
mable temper  of  Achilles,  fluctuating  between  wrath  and  com- 
passion. Yet,  hallowed  by  paternal  sorrow,  age  and  weakness 
prevail.  The  old  man  accomplishes  bis  point,  and  the  terrific 
victor  condescends  to  the  delicacy  of  even  veiling  Hector's 
corpse  from. his  view. 

The  mythology  of  the  great  poet  cannot  be  acquitted  of  un- 
dignified passages ;  but  among  these  the  most  notoriously  ob- 
jectionable, viz.  the  allusion  to  the  suspension  and  flogging  of 
Juno,  has  been  generally  deemed  an  interpolation  by  the  best 
judges.    Traits  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  however,  are  not  want- 
ing, even  in  his  mythology ;  witness  the  meeting  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Heaven  on  we  mountain,  where  the  flowers  are  de- 
scribed as  springing  up  spontaneously  on  the  spot  of  their  em- 
brace.     And  taken  in  a  general  view,   his  Heaven  is  made 
more  amusing  by  its  anthropomorphism  than  it  could  have  been 
rendered  by  purer  religious  ideas.     His  divinities  are  only  im- 
mortal men  and  women  surpassing  mortals  in  power  and  beauty, 
but  not  the  less  interesting  because  they  transfer  the  passions  of 
humanity  to  Olympus.     His  heroes  are  their  kindred,  and  glow 
with  the  tints  of  their  celestial  consanguinity.     His  ethereal  and 
heroic  natures  thus  approach  in  partial  contact  like  the  blending 
skies  and  mountains  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  where  the  hues  of 
Heaven  and  earth  insensibly  melt  into  each  other. 
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FROM    THE    DUTCH   OP    TOLLENS. 
TO     A    MOURNER. 

Thb  creeping  worm  that,  weak  and  weary, 

Was  slumbering  in  its  narrow  oeU, 
Enraptur'd,  bursts  that  prison  dreary. 

And/  fluttering,  leaves  its  withered  shell : 
Goitly  moving — -gedly  roving 

Far  away  from  earthly  care ; 
Soaring  brightly — ^wafted  lightly 

Through  the  boundless  fields  of  air. 

Thou,  Mourner !  dry  that  thoughtless  tear, 
And  gaze  no  more  upon  the  dead ; 
'Tis  but  a  solitary  bier! 
No  earthly  spirit  lingers  there ; 
On  wings  of  light  co  Heaven  *taa  fled !  J.  B. 


HORACE,    BOOK    III.   ODE    XIX. 

What  years  from  Inachus  divide 
CodruB,  who  for  his  country  died, 
You  tell,  and  iBacus's  line» 
And  the  sad  "  tale  of  Troy  divine :" 
But  what  the  price  of  Chian ;  who 
Heats  for  his  firiend  the  bagnio; 
When  T,  and  at  whose  genial  board, 
Shall  shut  out  winter — ^not  a  word ! 

Quick,  boy !  a  bumper  to  the  Moon ; 
Again— one  more  to  Night's  mid  noon. 
One  to  Murena.     Three  or  nine, 
As  measures,  best  the  cup  combine. 
Nine,  rapt  transported  poets  claim. 
Who  madden  with  the  Muses'  flame : 
Link'd  with  her  naked  sisters  she, 
I'he  modest  Grace  permits  but  three. 
Anxious  from  feuds  her  train  to  save — 

0  'tis  delicious  thus  to  rave ! 

Why  does  yon  pipe  it's  tones  forget  ? 

Why  mute  the  lyre,  the  flageolet  ? 

Pshaw  !  what  frugality  of  flowers  ! 

More  roses.     This  wild  din  of  ours. 

Old  splenetic !  let  Lycus  hear, 

And — ^pair'd,  not  match'd — ^his  wedded  dear. 

Thee,  beamy  with  thy  clustering  hair, 
Thee,  Telephus,  as  Hesper  fair, 
Ripe  Chloe  courts :  for  Glycera 

1  slowly,  gently  melt  away.  W. 


(  17  ) 

THB  Briton's  lamxnt  for  italy. 

Oh,  Italy  t  thou  fair  and  fitted  land, 

How  sigh'd  the  soul  of  sympathy  for  thee, 

When  Freedom's  steel  first  glitter'd  in  thy  hand, 
When  first  thy  children,  panting  to  be  free, 
The  banner  rais'd  for  injured  Italy! 

But  all  is  hush'd — the  brief  and  scanty  gleam 

But  gilds  the  rising  of  a  darker  day ; 
Like  thoughts  that  haunt  the  Helot's  frantic  dream, 

Like  etfth-bred  vapour  mocks  with  treach'rous  ray — 

Then  melts  like  morning  mistiness  away. 

Alas !  for  Italy — her  fertile  fields 

Laugh  in  the  radiance  of  the  bright  blue  sky ; 
Nature  her  g^fts  in  gay  profosion  yields*—- 

Why  does  her  bosom's  lavish  store  deny 

The  heav'n-bom  plant — celestial  Liberty ! 

The  foul  disgrace — ah,  how  can  pity  hide — 
How  bums  the  cheek  of  honest  Shame  to  tell, 

Where  Honour's  sons  had  conquer'd  or  had  died, 
Lock'd  in  the  chain  of  Fear's  accursed  spell. 
Without  a  blow— degenerate  Naples  fell  1 

Now  weave  the  shroud — and  twine  the  cypress  wreath. 
Unbind  the  tamish'd  laurel  from  her  brow — 

Pour  forth  the  wail-note  of  untimely  death — 
Scorn'd-^-and  polluted  by  the  foreign  foe, 
A  8ister*nation  in  the  dust  lies  low. 

Oh,  once  the  parent  of  the  Ghreat  and  Good, 

Thy  feeble  Age  has  bred  the  coward-slave ! 
Dash  firom  thy  outrag'd  breast  the  servile  brood 
Whose  craven  heart, — whose  base,  ungen'rous  blood, 
Cold  as  thy  marble — ^impotent  to  save. 
Live,  all  unworthy  of  the  soldier*  s  grave ! 

Unhappy  land !  had  Britain's  sons  been  thine. 
How  had  each  glowing  breast  for  freedom  bled ! 

And  nerv'd  in  that  dear  cause  with  pow'r  divine, 
'  Had  hurl'd  destruction  on  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  bravely  sunk  on  Glory's  purple  bed. 

Poor  are  the  treasures  of  triumphant  Art, 

And  vain  the  boast  of  deathless  deeds  of  yore ; 

Poor  is  the  land  that  lacks  the  manly  heart 
To  wear  his  Country  in  its  inmost  core. 
And  spurn  th'  invader  from  his  native  shore. 

That  land  is  rich— where  filial  ties  inspire 
Heroic  love,  the  dauntless  patriot's  boast — 

Where  glows  ihe  free-born  breast  with  freedom's  fire. 
And  wakes  in  ev'ry  faithful  heart  a  host 
To  guard  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain's  coast.  N. 
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I  SHOULD  be  departing  from  a  very  good  habit,  gentle  reader, 
if  I  were  to  give  you  any  inkling  beK)rehand  of  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  There  are  some  people,  indeed,  of  such  a  quick  imagi- 
nation, they  guess  how  your  sentence  will  end  almost  as  soon 
as  you  begin  it ;  and  if  you  are  conversing  with  them,  they  are 
sure  to  pop  some  of  your  own  words  into  your  mouth  before 
you  have  yet  come  to  them.  I,  who  have  some  little  hesitation 
in  my  utterance,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  collecting  my 
ideas  at  any  time,  hate  all  such  word-midwives  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  Every  one  should  be  allowed  to  tell  his  ovm  story 
after  his  own  manner*  For  why  should  one  be. obliged  to  call 
out,  like  Grumio,  '^  Tell  thou  the  tale ;"  or  with  honest  Fluellin, 
**  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  tales  out  of  my 
mouth  ere  it  is  made  an  end  and  finished.''  But  wQ.vin^  the  in- 
civility of  such  interruptions,  they  generally  disappoint  their 
own  end,  and  keep  the  hearers  the  longer  from  getting  at  the 
marrow  of  the  subject,  as  they  sometimes  learn  to  their  cost. 
Of  all  hearers,  by  the  way,  your  poets,  with  all  due  respect  be 
it  spoken,  are  the  most  impatient  and  troublesome,  and  this,  I 
suppose^  because  the  rules  of  their  own  art  never  permit  them 
to  commence  themselves  '^  ab  ovo.*'  Indeed  the  only  exception 
1  know  is  that  famous  poet  "  of  the  north  countrie,"  my  worthy 

ffood  friend,  who  most  obligingly  listened  to  one  or  two  very 
ong  stories  I  told  him  a  litde  while  ago  without  interrupting 
me  once.  He  is  certainly  the  perfection  of  good-nature.  To 
be  sure  I  met  with  the  stories  afterwards  in  the  "  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,"  with  all  the  circumstances  of  dress,  and  character,  and 
scenery,  exactly  as  I  had  described  them.  But  couldany  thing 
be  more  flattering  than  such  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  patience, 
but  of  his  courteous  attention  t  Next  to  the  poets„  the  most 
abominable  personages  to  talk  to  are  the  lawyers.  It  seems  as 
if  they  were  always  in  such  a  hurry  to  begin  their  own  speechi- 
fyin^f  that  they  could  not  bear  to  hear  any  one  else^s  tongue 
agoing.  It  was  but  the  other  day  I  went  to  consult  one  of 
them  about  prosecuting  a  rascally  servant,  who  had  stolen  some 
of  my  plate.  I  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  word  servant,  when 
off  goes  my  good  friend  of  the  long  robe  at  a  tangent ;  and, 
"  by  the  by,"  says  he,  "  what  you  are  now  telling  me  reminds 
me  of  an  odd  occurrence  at  the  assizes  some  years  ago.  I  re- 
member my  friend  the  Solicitor-General  (he  was  then  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Copley)  was  cross-examining  a  witness" — and  so  he  went 
on  for  ten  minutes  with  a  long  codc-and-buU  story,  but  what  it 
was,  or  what  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley  and  the  assizes  had  to  do  with 
my  plate  that  was  stolen,  I  bould  not  learn  then,  nor  can  I  now 
conceive,  for  the  life  of  me.     But  I  remember  well  I  was  out  of 
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all  patience  ^ith  the  foolish  interruption.  But  all  this,  by-the- 
by.  What  I  was  going  to  remark  is,  that  after  observing  the 
ways  of  others,  and  studying  what  grave  authors  have  written 
on  the  subject),  I  find  that  the  best  method  of  opening  a  matter 
is  either  to  bounce  bravely  into  the  midst  of  it,  or  else  to  begin 
and  go  on  with  some  other  topic,  as  wide  from  the  mark  as  may 
be,  and  then  introduce,  what  you  really  wish  to  say,  obiter,  and 
by  way  of  parenthesis. 

For  the  nrst  method,  I  know  no  better  expedient  than  to  Ml 
to  with  a  good  round  exclamation.  It  excites  curiosity,  and  stirs 
a  few  questions  in  your  hearers  at  first,  but  after  a  while  they 
are  heartily  glad  to  listen.  And  in  this  particular  it  is  surprising 
how  entirely  the  instincts  of  mankind  accord  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  art  and  experience.  This  very  method  is  often  pursued 
with  great  success  by  the  vulgar—  a  fact  of  which  Ben  Jonson 
was  well  aware,  and  which  he  has  happily  illustrated*  in  the  foU 
lowing  passage  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

-Ptfpf^*     Oh,  where 's  my  master?  my  master?  my  master? 

Dame  Turfe,  Thy  master?  what  would'st  with  thy  master,  roan? 
There  *s  thy  master. 

Turfe.  What 's  the  matter,  Puppy? 

Puppy.  Oh,  master  !  oh,  dame !  oh,  dame !  oh,  master  I 

Dame  Tvrfe.  What  say'st  thou  to  thy  master^  or  thy  dame  ? 

Puppy.  Oh,  John  Clay !  John  Clay !  John  Clay ! 

Turfe.  What  of  John  Clay  ? 

Clay.  Oh,  Lord! ' oh,  me !  what  shall  I  do ?  poor  John ! 

Puppy.  Oh,  John  Clay !  John  Clay  1  John  Clay  ! 

Clay.  Alas ! 

That  ever  I  was  bom  1     I  will  not  stay  by  it, 
For  all  the  tiles  in  Kilbum. 

Dame  Turfe.  What  of  Clay  ? 

Speak,  Puppy,  what  of  him? 

Puppy »  He  hath  lost,  he  hath  lost. 

.  Turfe.  For  luck  sake^  speak,  Puppy,  what  hath  he  lost  ? 
.    Puppy.,  Oh,  Awdry !  Awdry  I  Awdry  I 

Turfe.  What  of  my  daughter  Awdry  ? 

Puppy.  I  tell  you,  Awdry — do  you  understand  me  ? 
Awdry,  sweet  master  !  Awdry,  my  dear  dame  ! 

Turfe.  Where  is  she  ?  What  *s  become  of  her,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Puppy.  Oh,  the  serving-man  I  the  serving-man!  the  serving -man ! 

Turfe.   What  talk'st  thou  of  the  serving-man  ?  Where's  Awdry? 

Puppy.  Gone  with  the  aerVing-man,  gone  with  the  serving-man. 

Dame  Turfe.  Good  Puppy,  whither  is  she  gone  with  him  ? 

Puppy.  I  cannot  tell ;   he  bade  me  bring  you  word, 
The  Captain  lay  at  the  Lion,  &e. 

Every  day,  indeed,  I  find  persons,  whom  I  do  my  best  to  imi- 
tate, luckily  setting  out  full  sail,  and  with  a  strong  current,  into 
the  midst  of  their  narrative,  in  some  such  fashion  us  this :  "  X\. 
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nvas  the  oddest  thing,  as  I  was  observing  to  my  friend  Sir  BeU'*, 
jamin  yesterday,  that  whilst  all  this  occurred  I  neyer  chanced 
to  turn  round ;  fot^  you  must  know,  it  was  twelve  oV^lock,  and  I 
had  been  talking.to  him  more  than  an  hour  with  my  hand  twirl- 
ed round  his  button.  I  did  not  turn  round,  as  I  mentioned,  or 
else  I  think  I  should  have  discovered  the  droll  trick  I  am  just 
mentioning  to  you/'  And  after  this  prelude  on  goes  the  story 
fluently  enough,  for  the  great  art  is  to  get  once  clearly  afloat, 
and  then,  to.  be  sure,  when  a  man  has  sense,  out  it  will  needs 
come,  and  he  finds  himself  giving  information  by  wholesale, 
without  well  knowing  by  what  cue  he  fell  into  such  a  commu- 
nicative humour. 

But  to  proceed  in  this  downright  manner  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable; nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  be.  always  desirable.  Bacon 
wisely  recommends  a  little  preliminary  excursion.  **  To  use  no 
circumstance  at  all,",  says  he,  "  before  one  comes  to  the  matter, 
is  blunt''  And  here,  though  persons  in  conmion  life  some- 
times succeed  tolerably  well,  yet  they  would  advance  much 
more  if  they  would  carefully  study  the  modem  orators.  Some- 
times the  most  trivial  circumstance  occurring  at  the  moment 
may  serve  for  a  good  introduction.  Of  such  preludes  one  of 
the  happiest  instances  occurs  in  the  admirable  speech  of  Mr. 
Curran  for  Justice  Johnstone.  There  happened  to  be  some  de- 
gree of  silence,  a  thing  very  unusual  indeed  in  an  Irish  court  of 
justice,  when  Mr.  Curran  rose  to  speak.  That  mighty  genius 
caught  the  opportunity,  and  burst  forth  thus  :  *'  I  am  glad  it  is 
so;  I  am  glad  of  this  factitious  dumbness;  for  if  murmurs 
dared  to  become  audible,  my  voice  would  be  too  feeble  to  drown 
them ;  but  when  all  is  hushed,  when  nature  sleeps — 'Cum  quies 
mortalibm  agris — the  weakest  voice  is  heard.  The  shepherd's 
whistle  shoots  across  the  listening  darkness  of  the  interminable 
heath,  and  gives  notice  that  the  wolf  is  upon  his  walk,  and  the 
same  gloom  and  stillness  that  tempt  the  monster  to  come  abroad 
facilitate  the  communication  of  tne  warning  to  beware.  Yes, 
through  that  silence  the  shepherd  shall  be  put  upon  his  guard ; 
yes,  tnrough  that  silence  shall  the  felon  savage  be  chased  into 
the  toil.  Yes,  my  lords,  I  feel  myself  cheered  and  impressed 
by  the  composed  and  dignified  attention  with  which  I  see  you 
are  disposed  to  hear  me.' 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  imitators  of  this  great  orator  have 
been  still  more  successful  than  their  prototype  in  catching  a 
hint  from  the  occasion.  But  I  must  confess  it  is  my  misfortune 
not  to  have  familiarized  myself  sufficiently  with  their  produc- 
tions, to  be  able  to  vouch  for  this  assertion  myself,  though  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  is  strictly  true,  and  that  the 
paasage  I  have  extracted  may  have  been  completely  eclipsed 
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in   felicity  by  subsequent  ebullitions  in  the  same   sqhool  .of 
eloquence. 

On  state  occasions^  and  particularly  in  cabinet  conferences 
^ith  the  sovereign.  Bacon  very  mudi  approTes  of  a  little  jesting, 
by  way  of  introduction.  T should  have,  thought  he  had  fiillen 
into  this  practice  out  of  accommodation  to  the  queer  humour  of 
that  learned  prince  James  the  First,  if  he  had  not  mentioiied 
that  this  system  had  been  very  successfiill^f  pursued  by  aDme 
gcave  counsellor  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  DfesftBd 
memory.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  Polonius  carries  this 
system  too  far,  in  his  way  of  introducing  his  solution  of  Hamr 
let's  madness.     But  that  witty  play  on  words  in  the  outset-— 

"  My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is,  *  ' 

Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  hut  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore — since  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  oatward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief,"  &c. — 

shews  him  to  have  been  a  complete  master  of  the  grace  of  in* 
Binuaiion. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  of  cant  phrases*:  the 
use  of  them  is  so  ordinary  and  familiar,  that  every  one  is  able  to 
practise  them  without  study.  Johnson's  way-—**  Why  yes. 
Sir,*  **  Baw,  baw,  why  no.  Sir,"  pronounced  ore  roiundo,  nad 
Bomething  grand  and  ■  Brobdigna^dian  about  it.  Sir  Thomas 
More's  "Tilly  tally,  Mrs.  More,"  has  its  grace.  But  the  usual 
forms,  "God  bless  me,  who  would  have  thought  it?— ^nly 
think — Well,  as  I  am  alive — ^Well,  lack-a-day-— As  God's  my 
bope,**— rare  somewhat  energetic,  and,  doubtless,  very  expres- 
sive and  proper  at  times,  and  by  no  means  to  be  discard^,  as 
they  help  to  give  a  glibness  to  the  tongue  ^  and  what  is  more 
important,  are  of  great  use  in  enabling  you  to  seem  ready,  and 
to  he  going  on,  whilst,  in  fact,  you  are  at  a  stand,  and  doing 
your  best  to  rally  your  thoughts  from  a  retreat. 

But  these  plans  are  play-woik,  and  of  very  vulgar  merit  when 
compared  to  the  genuine  parenthetic  methiMi,  by  whioh  you  may 
go  round  about  uie  bush  for  ever,  and  at  kst  you  put  in  die 
principal  story  or  argument,  as  it  were,  by  a  sioe  blow.  I  re- 
member one  author  who,  to  prove  that  Kichard  the  Third's 
character  had  been  misrepresented,  goes  off  bolt  into  a  set  dis- 
sertation on  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Russia.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  finest  heathen  account  of  the  system  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  age  of  Saturn,  is  contained  in  a  diaiogucj  the  gist 
of  which  is  said  to  be  to  find  out  a  definition  of  a  true  states- 
man. In  like  manner  Warburton,  in  a  noble  sermon  preached 
before  the  Society  for  the  Pr6pagation  of  Christianity,  launches 
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forth  in  a  grand  invective,  and  dwells,  during  three-fourtlni  of 
the  discourse,  on  the  mischiefs  of  the  slave-trade,  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  Society  having  been  a  slave-merchant,  and 
most  vigorously  ridicules  the  bunder's  mistaken    notion    of 
death-bed  repentance,  and  of  atoning  for  iniquities  by  a  chari* 
table  donation.    With  regard  to  sermons,  indeed,  it  is  not>  per* 
haps,  strictly  correct  to  introduce  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  Sterne  will  have  it  that  they  have  no  particular  subject,  and 
that  all   texts  are   convertible,  and  that  as  much  mi^ht  be 
preached  on  the  text  of  "  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abeoneeo," 
as  on  any  other  that  can  be  selected.    We  will  go  then  to  o3ier 
public  speakers,  and  ask  whether  you  may  not  listen  for  hours 
to  those  who  have  the  gift  of  speech,  without  being  able  to 
form  the  slightest  conjecture  what  is  the  subject  in  debate.     It 
is  the  highest  effort   of  art  to  keep  itself  disguised.     In  the 
courts  of  justice  you  sometimes  have  discussions  on  natural 
philosophy,  history,  morality,  and  politics ;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  you  cannot  make  out  wnat  you  have.     A  lawyer, 
indeed,  woula  be  justly  despised  if  he  gave  you  speeches  con- 
taining merely  fiicts  and  law.     He  would  shew  himself  to  be 
merely  a  lawyer.     The  proper  way  for  him  is  to  plunge  off  and 
make  a  display  in  some  science  unconnected  with  bis  profes- 
sion ;  and  if  he  shews  himself  master  of  what  he  never  seemed 
likely  to  have  studied,  how  can  any  one  help  giving  him  credit 
for  understanding  what  he  has  always  been  supposed  to  study  t 
As  to  statesmen,  they  have  been  noted,  through  all  ages,  lor 
speaking  off  from  the  point.    The  ablest  of  them  have  been 
particularly  praised  for  introducing  strongarguments  in  a  paren** 
thetical  manner.     I  need  only  mention  Demosthenes,  and  Mr. 
Fox.     But  though  they  were  very  able  in  that  respect,  I  think 
posterity  will  give  the  palm,  in  the  parenthetic  style,  to  a  great 
minister  of  the  present  day,  whose  speeches  are  often  in  a  paren* 
thesis  from  beginning  to   end.    He  is  certainly  a  complete 
master  in  that  manner.    Swift,  whose  character  as  a  writer  has 
been  lately  reduced  to  its  proper  standard,  among  other  innova-* 
tions  by  which  he  would  have  corrupted  our  language,  wished 
very  much  absolutely  to  prohibit    the  interlacing  and  dove- 
tailing one  parenthesis  within  another.     Now  every  Englishman 
laments  that  the  English  lan^age  should  be  so  mudi  excluded 
as  it  is  from  diplomacy ;  and  yet  here  is  a  plan  gravely  pro-* 
posed,  which  would  castrate  our  language  of  one  of  the  few 

EoUtical  qualities  it  possesses,  and  absolutely  incapacitate  it  for 
eing  ever  applied  to  that  noble  science,  for  which  so  much 
ambiguity  and  perplexity  are  indispensably  necessary. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  other  subjects  of  cbmpo^ 
sition  is  obvious.  Every  one  indeed  knows,  that  a  true  play-* 
writer  has  nothine  to  do  with  plot  or  incidents  till  he  comes  to 
the  last  act,  and  wat  the  great  art  is  to  prevent  the  audience 
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from  forming  any  guess  about  the  real  views  of  the  principal 
characters,  till  tbey  are  presented  with  a  catastrophe  which 
could  never  have .  been  anticipated :  and  that  a  genuine  epic 

Eoem  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  digressions.  If  any  one  shall 
e  disposed  to  argue  that  a  speech  cannot  be  called  a  series  of 
parentheses,  or  a  poem  a  series  of  digressions,  and  that  the  very 
words  imply  some  other  general  matter  as  a  principal  subject, 
and  that  to  make  the  principal  'subject  seem  incidental,  is 
against  the  rules  of  art ;  tne  first  point,  being  merely  verbal,  I 
should  leave  to  srammarians  to  settle,  but  the  latter  point  I 
should  feel  myself  bound  to  deny.  For  art  is  but  the  imitation 
of  nature ;  and  the  uniform  course  in  life  is  for  men  to  put  on  a 
disguise,  and  let  their  real  character  lie  in  reserve,' though  it 
may»  perhaps,  sometime  peep  out  unawares.  Do  we  not  all 
know  that  iBrutus  played  the  simpleton  two-thirds  of  his  life,^ 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  shewed  something  peculiar  in  his  wit 
and  spirit?  Did  not  every  one  think  Swift  a  queer  mulish 
being,  till  by  accident  he  turned  author  ?  Did  not  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  many  good  years,  entertain  conscientious  scruples 
abput  the  legality  of  his  first  marriage,  and  consult  all  the  aoc- 
tors  in  Europe  to  solve  the  problem,  and  then,  when  he  could 
not  prevail  on  the  Pope  to  come  to  any  determination  one  way 
or,  other,  did  he  not,  in  a  manner,  by  chance  marry  Anne 
Boleyn?  Did  not  Oliver  Cromwell  talk  for  years  about  flat 
Popery  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then,  m  a  parenthesis, 
buy  Charles  the  First's  jewels  ?  Does  not  his  High  Mightiness 
the  Pope  designate  himself  tlie  servant  of  servants,  ana  is  not 
his  only  constant  care,  bent  on  enlarging  Christ's  kingdom, 
"  which  is  not  of  this  world ;"  and  does  he  not  occasionally  put 
forth  hip  feet  to  be  kissed  merely  for  courtesy  ?  Do  not  fana- 
tics, in  all. ages,  loudly  disclaim  all  sepse  of  merit,  and,  in  true 
self-annihilation,  resemble  that  honest  friar  who,  apprehensive 
of  the  acclamations  of  respect  that  must  ensue  upon  nis  preach- 
ing, took  care  to  close  his  long  unintelligible  rant  with  a  "  not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  praise  aiid  the 
glory  r 

But  I  cry  your  mercy,  gentle  reader,  and  beg  you  will  not 
think  that,  for  the  purpo«e  of  taking  a  Pis^h  view  of  the  world, 
I  have  mounted  myself  pn  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  Understand 
me,  I  pray  you,  in  a  more  simple  sense,  and  above  all,  be  of 
^ood  courage  since  you  now  see  land.  Nor  will  I,  after  mention- 
ing the  cynic's  name,  apologise  for  this  long  tirade,  or  express 
my  fears  that  I  may  have  seemed  tedious  to  you,  lest  you  should 
answer  me,  as  he  aid  some  foolish  talker  in  his  day,  "  Surely 
not,  not  at  all,''  said  he,  "  for  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
compliment  you  with  it  moment's  attention."  Q. 


(    24    ) 

MACPHERSON's    LAStfiNT. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  am  encouraged  to  send  fragmentg  of  Mac- 
pherson's  Lament,  and  some  accomit  of  the  incidents  by  which 
those  stanzas  were  preserved.  Macpberson  was  executed  at 
Banfl^  in  the  year  1701 ,  eight  days  after  his  trial,  and  his  exe- 
cution took  place  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  was  appointed  by 
his  sentence  ;  the  magistrates  of  Banff  being  apprenensire  of  a 
rescue.  It  was  even  reported,  that,  either  by  fraud  or  violence, 
an  express  with  his  pardon  was  detained  between  Turreff  and 
Banff.  An  unhappy  girl,  whose  love  for  him,  and  grief  for  his 
fate,  ended  in  distraction,  came  to  Glenorchy  and  tJpper  Lome 
in  the  following  summer.  She  could  give  no  distinct  account  of 
herself;  but  the  incoherent  hints  drawn  from  her  led  to  a  con- 
clusion that  her  parents  were  reputable ;  but  that,  infatuated  by 
a  passion  for  Macpherson,  she  nad  passed  some  time  with  him 
among  his  gipsy  associates,  had  been  admitted  to  him  in  prison, 
and  learnt  the  Lament,  which  he  hoped  would  engage  the  popu- 
lace to  assist  his  friends  in  delivering  him  from  the  civil  power. 


gang  to  Badenoch,  the  laund  o'  her  dear,  and  her  dool,''  and 
me  insisted  Glenorchy  was  Badenoch,  because  the  people  spoke 
Gaelic,  and  there  were  "bonny  lads,  and  red-cheeked  lasses/' 
Some  one  asked  if  she  was  a  gipsey?  She  seemed  quite  indig- 
nant, and  replied,  "Na,  na,  sue  was  bom  in  haly  marriage, 
and  bapteezed  in  haly  kirk.'' 

The  fragments  of  the  Lament  were  literally  stolen  from  this 
mourner.  A  gentleman  attempted  to  write  from  her  singing ; 
but  she  wept  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  '*  giving  away,"  as  sue 
termed  it,  ''  the  last  remains  of  her  dear.*^  The  gentleman  en- 
gaged some  friends  to  prevail  with  ''Jamie's  lassie,"  the  only 
name  she  gave  herself,  to  sing  his  Lament ;  and  he  kept  behind 
her  employing  his  pencil  to  trace  the  lines. 

I  've  spent  my  life  in  riodiig^ 

Debauch'd  my  health  and  strength, 
I  squandered  fast  as  piUage  came, 

And  fell  to  shame  at  length. 

To  hang  upon  a  tree,  a  tree, 

Accurs'd  disgracefol  death, 
Like  a  vile  dog  hung  up  to  be, 

And  stifled  in  the  breath. 

My  father  was  a  gentleman, 

Of  &me  and  honour  high, 
Oh  mother,  wou'd  you  ne'er  had  borne 

The  son  so  doom!d  to  die ! 
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The  laird  of  Grant,  with  pow'r  aboon 

The  royal  Majesty, 
Pass'd  fak  great  word  for  Peter  Brvwo, 

And  let  Macpherson  die. 

But  Braco  Duff,  with  rage  enough, 

First  kid  a  snare  for  me, 
And  if  diat  death  did  not  prevent, 

AVeng'd  I  well  could  be. 

But  vengeance  I  did  never  wreak. 

When  power  was  in  my  hand. 
And  you,  dear  friends,  no  vengeance  seek. 

It  is  my  last  command. 

Forgive  the  man  whose  rage  betray'd 

Macpherson's  worthless  life : 
When  1  am  gone,   be  it  not  said, 

My  legacy  was  strife. 

And  ye  that  blame  with  cruel  scorn 

The  wand'ring  gipsy's  ways. 
Oh  think  if  homeless,  houseless  born. 

Ye  could  spend  better  days! 

If  all  the  wealth  on  land  or  sea 

Before  my  eyes  were  spread, 
I'd  give  them  all  this  hour  to  be 

On  the  soldier's  dying  bed. 

Though  cut  and  back'd  in  every  limb. 

And  chok'd  with  heaps  of  slain. 
Glory  and  fame  should  be  my  theme, 

To  soften  every  pain. 

My  &ther  was  a  gentleman. 

Of  fame  and  lineage  high ; 
Oh  place  me  in  the  field  like  bim — 

Like  him  to  fight  and  die ! 

B.  G.  A.  S. 


LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN. 

BY  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLADO. 

LETTER  III. 

Dbae  Madam,  SevUief 1799^. 

Fortune  has  fiivoured  me  with  an  acquaintance — a  young  clergy- 
man of  this  town — ^for  whom,  since  our  first  introduction,  I  have  fdt  a 
growing  esteem,  such  as  must  soon  ripen  into  the  warmest  affection. 
Common  danger,  and  common  suflering,  especially  of  the  mind,  prove 
«  often  the  reaidiest  and  most  indissoluble  bonds  of  human  friendriiip : 
and  when  to  this  influence  is  added  the  blending  power  of  an  inter* 
community  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  no  less  unbounded  than  the 
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confidence  with  which  two  mea  put  thenby  dieir  liberty,  their  fortune, 
and  their  life  into  the  hands  of  each  other — imagination  can  hardly 
measure  the  wamitli  and  devotedness  of  honest  hearts  thus  united. 

SiNiniards  who  have  broken  the  trammels  of  superstition  possess  a 
wonderful  quickness  to  mark  and  know  one  anodier.  Yet  caution  is 
so  necessary,  that  we  never  offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  till,  by 
gradual  approaches,  the  heart  and  mind  are  carefully  scanned  on  both 
sides.  There  are  huJUHa  in  mental  no  less  than  in  animal  courage  :  and 
I  have  sometimes  been  in  danger  of  committing  myself  with  a  pompous 
fool  that  was  hazarding  propositions  in  the  evening,  which  he  was  sure 
to  lay,  in  helpless  fear,  before  the  confessor,  the  next  morning ;  and 
who,  had  he  met  with  free  and  unqualified  assent  from  any  one  of  die 
company,  would  have  tried  to  save  his  own  soul  and  body  by  carrying 
the  whole  conversation  to  the  Inquisitors.  But  the  character  of  my 
new  friend  was  visible  at  a  ^ance ;  and,  af^er  some  conversation,  I 
could  not  feel  the  slightest  apprehension  that  there  might  lurk  in  his 
heart  either  the  villainy  or  the  folly  which  can  betray  a  man,  in  this 
world,  under  a  pretext  of  ensuring  his  happiness  in  the  next.  He  too, 
either  firom  the  circumstance  of  my  long  residence  in  England,  or,  as  I 
hope,  from  something  more  properly  belonging  to  myself,  soon  opened 
his  whole  mind ;  and  we  both  uttered  downright  kertty.  Afler  this  mu- 
tual, this  awful  pledge,  the  Scythian  ceremony  of  tasting  each  other's 
blood  could  not  have  more  closely  bound  us  in  interest  and  danger. 

The  coolness  of  an  orange-grove  is  not  more  refreshing  to  him  who 
has  panted  across  one  of  our  burning  plains^  under  the  meridian  sun  in 
August,  than  the  company  of  a  fetr  trusty  friends  to  some  unbending 
minds,  after  a  long  day  of  restraint  and  dissimulation.  When  afVer 
our  evening  walk  we  are  at  last  comfortably  seated  round  my  friend's 
reading-table,  where  an  amiable  young  ofHcer,  another  clergyman,  and 
one  of  the  most  worthy  and  highly-gifted  men  that  tyranny  and  super- 
stition have  condemned  to  pine  in  obscurity,  are  always  welcomed  with 
a  cordiality  approaching  to  rapture — ^I  cannot  help  comparii^  our 
fedinffs  to  those  which  we  taigfat  suppose  in  Christian  slaves  at  Algiers, 
who,  naving  secretly  unlock^  the  rivets  of  their  fetters,  could  shake 
them  off  to  feast  and  riot  in  the  dead  of  night,  cheering  their  hearts 
with  wild  visions  of  liberty,  and  salving  their  wounds  with  vague  hopes 
of  revenge.  Revenge,  did  I  say !  what  a  fiilse  notion  would  that  word 
give  you  of  the  characters  that  compose  our  little  dub  1  I  doubt  if 
Nature  herself  could  so  undo  the  work  of  her  hands  as  to  transform 
anyone  of  my  kind,  my  benevolent  friends,  into  a  man  of  blood.  As 
to  myself,  mere  protestations  were  useless.  You  know  me;  and  I  shall 
leave  you  to  judge.  But  there  is  a  revenge  of  the  fiincy,  perfectly  con- 
sisterit  with  true  mildness  and  generosity,  though  certainly  more  allied 
to  quick  sensibility  than  to  sound  and  sober  judgment.  Ilie  last,  hdw- 
ever,  should  be  seldom,  if  at  all,  looked  for  among  persons  in  our  cir4 
comstances.  Our  childhood  is  artificially  jwotracted  till  we  wonder 
how  we  have  grown  old:  and,  being  kept  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  the  afiairs  and  interests  of  public  life,  our  passions,  our  virtues, 
and  our  vices,  like  those  of  early  youth,  have  deeper  roots  in  the  ima- 
gination than  the  heart.     I  will  not  say  that  this  is  a  prevalent  featart 
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in  tke  cbaracter  of  my  countrymen ;  but  I  have  generally  xybserved  it 
among  the  best  and  the  worthiest.    As  to  my  confidential  friends^  espe- 
cially the  one  I  mentioned  at  the  b^^ning  of  tbia  letter,  in  strict  con^^ 
formity  with  the  temp»  which,  I  fear,  I  have  but  imperfiectly  described, 
t^y  spend  their  lives  in  giving  vent,  amoQg  themselves,  to  the  snp- 
pr^9ed  feelings  of  ridicule  or  indignation,  of  which  the  religious  insti* 
t4|tiaqs/  p£  this  country  are  a  perennial  Qource  to  those  who. are  corn-* 
pelled  to  receive  them  as  of  Divine  authority.     England  has  so  far  im- 
proved me,  that  I  can  perceive  the  folly  of  this  cimduct.    I  am  aware 
that,  instead  of  indulging  this  childish  gratification  of  our  anger,  we 
should  be  preparing  ourselves,  by  a  profound  study  of  our  ancient 
laws  and  customs,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  pure  and  ori- 
ginal doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  for  any  future  opening  to  reformation  in- 
our  church  and  state.    But,  under  this  intolerable  system  of  inteUectual 
oppression,  we  have  associated  the  idea  of  Spanish  law  with  despotism,, 
and  that  of  Christianity  with  aboordity  and  persecution.     After  my  re-, 
turq  firom  England  I  ieel  idmost  involuntarily  relapsmg  into  the  old 
habits  of  my  mind.     With  my  friends,  who  have  never  left  their  coun- 
try, any  endeavour  to  break  and  counteract  such  habits  would  be  per- 
fectly hopeless.  Despondency  drives  them  into  a  course  of  reading  and 
thinking,  which  leads  only  to   suppressed  contempt  and    whispered 
sarcasm.     The  violence  which  they  must  constantly  do  to  their  best 
feelings,  might  breed  some  of  the  fiercer  passions  in  breasts  less  soften^ 
ed  with  "the  milk  of  human  kindness."    But  their  hatred  of  the  pre- 
vailing practices  and  opinions  does  not  extend  to  persons.     Yet  I  for 
one  must  confess,  that  were  I  to  act  from  a  first  and  habitual  impulse, 
without  listening  to  my  better  judgment,  there  is  not  a  saint  or  a  relic 
in  the  country  I  would  not  trample  under  foot,  and  treat  with  the  ut- 
most indignity.     As  things  are,  however,  J  content  myself  with  scofF- 
ing  and  railing  the  whole  day.     But  I  trust  that,  on  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  act  more  soberly  than  I  feel. 

I  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  without  this  fortunate  intimacy 
with  a  man  who,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  youth,  has  lately  obtain- 
ed, by  literary  competition,  a  place  among  what  we  call  (tie  higher 
clergy — that  is,  such  as  are  above  the  cure  of  souls — to  give  you  an 
insight  into  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Spanish  church,  the  vices  of 
the  system  which  urepares  our  young  men  for  the  altar,  and  the  ruinous 
foundations  on .  which   the  ecclesiastical  law,   aided  by  civil  power, 
hazards  the  morals  of  our  religious  teachers  and  their  flocks.     When  I 
had  expressed  to  my  friend  my  desire  of  having  his  assistance  in  car- 
rying on  this  correspondence,  as  well  as  satisfied  his  mind  on  the  im-. 
probability  of  any  thing  entrusted  to  you  recoiling  upon  himself  in 
Spain,  he  shewed  me  a  numuscript  he  had  drawn  up,  some  time  before,, 
under  the  title;  Afetofacts  coHnectcd  xoiiA  the  formation  of  the  xnteUec^ 
tual  and  moral  character  of  a  Spanish  Clergyman*     '*  Who  knows,*'  he. 
said,  but  that  this  sketch  may  answer  your  purpose?*'    No  traveller's 
guide  account  of  our  universities  and  clerical  establishments  can  con- 
vey such  a  living  picture  of  our  state,  as  the  history  of  a  young  mind 
trained  up  under  their  influence.     You  might  easily  find  a  list  of  the 
professors,  endowments,  and  class-books  of  which  the  ijramework  of 
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Spanish  education  comnsts.  But  who  would  have  the  patience  to  read 
it,  or  what  could  he  learn  from  it  ?  I  had  intended  that  this  little 
effUsion  of  an  oppressed  and  struggling  mind  i^uld  lie  concealed  till 
some  future  period,  probably  .after  my  death,  when  niy  country  might 
be  prepared  to  learn  and  lament  the  wrongs  she  has,  for  ages,  done  to 
her  chOdren.  But,  since  you  have  provided  against  discovery,  and  are 
willing  to'  translate  into  English  any  thing  I  may  give  you,  it  will  be 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  results  of  my  sad  experience  are  laid 
before  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  people  of  Europe.  Per- 
haps,' if  they  know  the  true  source  of  our  evils,  the  day  will  come 
when  they  may  be  able  and  willing  to  help  us." 

'  The  question  with  me  now  was,  not  whether  I  should  accept  the 
manuscript,  but  whether  1  could  do  it  justice  in  tlie  translation.  Trust- 
ing, however,  that  the  novelty  of  the  matter  would  atone  for  the  faults 
of  niy  style,  labour  and  perseverance  have,  at  length^  enabled  me  to 
enclose  it  in  this  letter.  As  I  have  thus  introduced  a  stranger  to  you, 
I  am  bound  in  common  civility  to  fidl  into  the  back-ground,  and  let 
him  speak  for  himself. 

A  fsm  facts  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 

Character  of  a  Spanuth  Clergyman, 

**  I  do  not  possess  the  cynical  habits  of  mind  which  would  enAble  me» 
like  Rousseau,  to  expose  my  heart  naked  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  I 
have  neither  his  unfortunate  and  odious  propensities  to  gloss  by  aif 
affected  candour,  nor  his  bewitching  eloquence  to  display :  and  as  I 
must  overcome  no  small  reluctance  and  fear  of  impropriety  to  enter 
upon  the  task  of  writing  an  account  of  the  workings  of  my  mind  and 
heart,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  led  to  do  so  by  a  sincere 
desire  of  being  useful  to  others.  Millions  of  human  creatures  are 
made  to  venture  their  happiness  on  a  form  of  Christianity  which  pos- 
sesses the  strongest  claims  to  our  attention,  both  from  its  great  anti- 
quity, and  the  extent  of  its  sway  over  the  most  civilized  part  of  the 
earth*  The  various  effects  of  that  religious  system,  unmixed  with  any 
thing  unauthorized  or  spurious,  upon  my  country,  my  friends,  and 
myself  have  been  the  object  of  my  most  serious  attention,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  reason  till  the  moment  when  I  am  writing  these  lines.  If  the 
result  of  my  experience  should  be,  that  religion,  as  it  is  taught  and  en- 
forced in  Spain,  is  productive  of  exquisite  misery  in  the  amiable  and 
goody  and  of  gross  depravity  in  the  unfeeling  and  the  thoughtless — that 
it  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  gives 
a  decided  ascendancy  to  lettered  absurdity,  and  to  dulUheaded  bigotry 
— that  it  necessarily  breeds  such  reserve  and  dissimulation  in  the  most 
promising  and  valuable  part  of  the  nation  as  must  check  and  stunt  the 
noblest  of  public  virtues,  candour  and  political  courage^— if  all  this, 
and  much  more  that  I  am  not  able  to  express  in  the  abstract  form  of 
simple  positions,  should  start  into  view  from  the  plain  narrative  of  an 
obscure  individual,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  silly  vanity 
of  attributing  any  intrinsic  importance  to  the  domestic  events  and 
private  feelings  which  arc  to  fill  up  the  following  pages. 

**  I  was  born  of  parents  who,  though  possessed  of  httle  property,  held 
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n  decent  rank  among  the  getttry  of  my  native  town.  Tl^ir  charai^en, 
however^  are  so  intimately  connected,  with  the  formation  of  my  own, 
that  I  shall  indulge  an  honest  pride  in  descrihing  them. 

'*  My  father  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  obtained  for  him- 
self and  descendants  a  patent  of  Hidalguia^  or  Noblesse,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  Vl.  During  the  life  of  my  grandfather,  and  the 
consequent  prosperity  of  his  house,  my  father  was  sent  abroad  for  his 
education,  and  a  few  years  after  he  visited  France  for  his  amusement. 
This  gave  a  polish  to  bis  manners,  which,  at  that  period,  was  not 
easily  found  even  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Little  more  than 
his  accomplishments,  however,  was  left  him,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  father^s  death,  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  house,  being  managed 
by  a  stranger,  received  a  shock  which  had  nearly  reduced  the  family  to 
poverty  and  want.  Yet  something  was  saved ;  and  my  father,  who, 
by  some  unaccountable  infatuation,  had  not  been  brought  up  to  bust* 
ness,  was  now  obliged  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Joining,  therefore,  in  partnership  with  a  more  wealthy  merchant,  who 
had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  he  contrived,  by  care  and  diligence, 
together  with  a  strict,  though  not  sordid  economy,  not  to  descend 
bdk>w  the  rank  in  which  he  had  been  born.  Under  these  unpromising 
circumstances  he  married  my  mother,  who,  if  she  could  add  but  little 
to  hjsr  husband's  fortune,  yet  brought  him  a  treasure  of  love  and  virtue, 
which  he  found  constancy  increasing,  till  death  removed  him  on  the 
first  approaches  of  old  eLg<e, 

**  My  mother  was  of  honourable  parentage.  She  was  brought  up  in 
that  absence  of  mental  cultivation  which  prevails,  to  this  day,  among 
the  Spanish  ladies*  But  her  natural  talents  were  of  a  superior  cast. 
She  was  lively,  pretty,  and  sang  sweetly.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
happier  country,  her  pleasing  vivacity,  the  quickness  of  her  apprehen- 
sion, and  the  exquisite  degree  of  sensibility  which  animated  li^r  words 
and  actions,  would  have  qualified  her  to  shine  in  the  most  elegant  and 
refined  circles. 

Benevolence  prompted  all  my  father's  actions,  endued  him,  at  timer, 
with  something  like  supernatural  vigour,  and  gave  him,  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  the^rourage  and  decision  he  wanted  in  whatever 
concerned  himself.  With  hardly  any  thing  to  spare,  I  do  not  recollect 
a  time  when  our  house  was  not  a  source  of  relief  and  consolation  tt> 
some  families  of  such  as,  by  a  characteristic  and  feeling  appellation,  are 
called  among  us  the  blushing  poor*  In  all  seasons,  for  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  my  father  allowed  himself  no  other  relaxation,  a&jer  the 
&tiguing  business  of  his  counting-house,,  than  a  visit  to  the  general 
hospital  of  this  town — a  horrible  scene  of  misery,  where  four  or  five 
hundred  beggars  are,  at  a  time,  allowed  to  lay  themselves  down  and  die, 
when  worn  out  by  want  and  disease.  Stripping  himself  of  his  coat^ 
and  having  put  on  a  coarse  dress  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  in  whidi 
he  was  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  he  was  employed,  till  late  at  night,  in 
making  the  beds  of  the  poor,  taking  the  helpless  in  his  arms,  and  stpopr 
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ing  tD  wich  serTioes  as  e^en  the  menials  in  attendance  wei%  oftien  loth 
to  perform.  AH  this  he  did  of  his  own  free  will,  without  the  least 
connexion,  puhlic  or  private,  with  the  estahlishment.  Twice  he  was  at 
death's  door  from  the  contagious  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  exerted  his  charitj.  But  no  dadger  would  apftal  him  when  engaged 
in  administering  relief  to  the  needy.  Foreigners,  cast  by  misfortune 
into  that  gulph  of  wretdiedness,  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  his 
kindness. 

*'  The  principle  of  benevolence  was  not  less  powerful  in  my  mother ; 
but  her  extreme  sensibility  made  her  infinitely  more  susceptible  of  pain 
than  of  pleasure — of  fear  than  of  hope — and,  for  such  characters,  a 
technical  religion  is  ever  a  source  of  distracting  terrors.  Enthusiasm — 
that  bastard  of  religious  liberty,  that  vigorous  weed  of  Protestantism 
•'—does  not  thrive  under  the  jealous  eye  of  infallible  authority.  Catholi- 
cism, it  is  true,  has,  in  a  few  instances,  .produced  a  sort  of  splendid  mad- 
ness; but  its  visions  and  trances  partake  largely  of  the  tameness  of  a 
mind  previously  exhausted  by  fears  and  agonies  meekly  borne  mider 
the  authority  of  a  priest.  The  throes  of  the  New  Birth  harrow  up  the 
mind  of  the  Methodist,  and  give  it  that  phrenzied  energy  of  despair, 
which  often  settles  into  the  all-hoping,  all-daring  raptures  of  the  en*^ 
thusiast.  The  Catholic  Saint  suffers  in  all  the  passiveness  of  blind 
submission,  till  nature  sinks  exhausted,  and  reason  gives  way  to  a 
gentle,  visionary  madness.  The  natural  powers  of  my  mother's  intellect 
were  strong  enough  to  withstand,  unimpaired,  the  enormous  and 
constant  pressure  of  religious  fears  in  their  most  hideous  shape.  But, 
did  I  not  consider  reason  the  only  gift  of  Heaven,  which  fully  compen- 
sates the  evils  of  this  present  existence,  I  might  have  wished  for  its 
utter  extinction  in  the  first  and  dearest  object  of  my  natural  affection. 
Had  she  become  a  visionary,  she  had  ceased  to  be  unhappy.  But  she 
possessed  to  the  last  an  intellectual  energy  equal  to  any  exertion,  ex- 
cept one,  which  was  not  compauble  with  the  influence  of  her  country 
— that  of  looking  boldly  into  the  dark  recess  where  lurked  the  phan** 
toms  that  harassed  and  distressed  her  mind. 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  choose  two  friirer  subjects  for  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  the  religion  of  Spain.  The  results,  in  both,  were 
lamentable,  though  certainly  not  the  most  mischievous  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce. In  one,  we  see  mental  soberness  and  good  sense  degraded  into 
timidity  and  indecision — ^unbounded  goodness  of  heart,  confined  to  the 
lowest  range  of  benevolence.  In  die  other,  we  mark  talents  of  a 
superior  kind,  turned  into  the  ingenious  tormentors  of  a  heart,  whose 
main  source  of  wretchedness  was  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  and  an  insatiate  ardour  in  treading  the  devious  and  thorny 
path  it  was  made  to  take  for  the  *  way  which  leadeth  unto  life.* — A 
bolder  reason,  in  the  first,  (it  will  be  said)  and  a  reason  less  fluttered  by 
sensibility,  in  the  second,  would  have  made  those  virtuous  minds  more 
cautious  of  yielding  themselves  up  to  the  frdl  influence  of  ascetic  devo- 
tion. Is  this,  then,  all  that  men  are  to  expect  from  the  unbounded 
Promises  of  light,  and  the  lofry  claims  of  authority,  which  our  religion 
olds  forth  ?  Is  it  thus  that,  when,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  an  in- 
fidlible  guide,  we  have,  at  his  command,  maimed  and  fast  bound  our 
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Reason,  still  a  precifnce  yawns  before  our  feet,  from  whieh  none  but 
that  insulted  reason  can  save  us  ?  Are  we  to  c«ll  for  her  aid  on  the 
brink  of  despair  and  insanity,  and  then  spurn  our  faithful,  though 
injured  friend,  lest  she  should  unlock  our  hand  from  that  of  our  proud 
and  treacherous  leader  ?  Often  have  I,  from  education,  habit,  and  a 
misguided  love  of  moral  excellence,  been  guilty  of  that  inconsistency, 
till  frequent  disappointment  urged  me  to  break  my  chains.  Painfol, 
indeed,  and  fierce  was  the  struggle  by  which  I  gained  my  liberty,  and 
'doomed  I  am  for  ever  to  carry  about  the  jnarks  of  early  bondage.  But 
no  power  on  earth  shall  make  me  again  give  up  l&e  guidance  of  my 
reason,  till  I  can  find  a  rule  of  conduct  and  belief  that  may  be  safely 
trusted,  without  wanting  reason  itself  to  moderate  and  expound  it 

"  The  first  and  most  anxious  care  of  my  parents  was  to  sow 
abundantly  the  seeds  of  Christian  virtue  in  my  infant  breast.  In  this, 
as  in  all  dieir  proceedings,  they  •strictly  followed  the  steps  of  those 
whose  virtue  had  received  the-  sanction  of  their  church.  Religious 
instruction  was  conveyed  to  my  mind  with  the  rudiments  of  speech  ; 
and  if  early  impiressions  alone  could  be  trusted  fbr  the  future  com> 

Slexion  of  a  child's  character,  the  music,  and  the  splendid  pageantry  of 
ie  cathedral  of  Seville,  which  was  to  me  the  first  scene  of  mental  e\jL- 
joyment,  might,  at  this  day,  be  the  soundest  foundation  of  my  Catholic 
faith. 

**  Divines  have  declared  that  moral  responsibility  begins  at  the  age 
of  seven,  and,  consequently,  children  of  quick  parts  are  not  allowed  to 
go  much  longer  without  the  advantage  of  confession.  My  mind  had 
scarcely  attained-  the  first  climacteric,  when  I  had  the  full  benefit  of 
absolution  for  such  sins  as  my  good  mother,  who  acted  as  the  accusing 
conscience,  could  discover  in  my  ttaughtiness.  The  church,  we  know, 
cannot  be  wrong ;  but,  to  say  the  honest  truth,  all  her  pious  con- 
trivances have,  by  a  sad  fatality,  produced  in  me  just  the  reverse  of 
what  they  were  aimed  at.  Though  the  clergyman  who  was  to  shrive 
this  young  sinner  had  mild,  gentle,  and  affectionate  manners,  there  is 
soinething  in  auricular  confession  which  has  revolted  my  feelings  from 
the  day  when  I  first  knelt  before  a  priest,  in  childish  simplicity,  to  the 
last  time  I  have  been  forded  to  repeat  that  ceremony,  as  a  protection 
to  my  life  and  liberty,  with  scorn  and  contempt  in  my  heart. 

*'' Auricular  confession,  as  a  subject  of  theological  controversy,  is, 
probably,  beneath  the  notice  of  many ;  but  I  could  not  easily  allow 
the  name  of  philosopher  to  any  one  who  should  look  upon  an  enquiry 
into  the  moral  influence  of  that  religious  practice,  as  perfectly  void  of 
interest.  It  has  been  observed,  with  great  truth,  that  the  most  philan* 
thropic  man  would  feel  more  uneasiness  in  the  expectation  of  having 
his  little  finger  cut  off,  than  in  the  assurance  that  the  whole  empire  of 
China-  was  to  be  swallowed  up,  the  next  day,  by  an  earthquake.  If 
ever,  therefore,  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  public  in  some 
distant  country  (for  ages  must  pass  before  they  can  see  the  light  in 
Spain),  I  entreat  my  readers  to  beware  of  indifference  about  evils  firom 
which- it  is  their  happiness  to  be  free,  and  to  make  a  due  allowance  for 
the  feelings  which  lead  me  into  a  short  digression.  They  certainly 
cannot  expect  to  be  acquainted  with  .Spain  without  a  sufficient  know« 
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ledge  of  tbe  pi^erful  moral  ei^ineB  wbick  are  at  work  in  that  country ; 
and  tkey  will,  perhaps,  find  that  a  Spanish  priest  m^y  have  something 
to  si^  which  is  new  to  them  on  the  subject  .of  confession. 

'*  The  effects  of  confession  upon  young  minds  are,  generally,  un- 
fiiTOurable  to  their  future  peace  and  virtue.  It  was  to  that  priv:tice 
I  owed  the  first  taste  of  remorse,  while  yet  my  soul  was  in  a  state  of 
in&nt  purity.  My  fieincy  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  awful 
conditions  of  the  penitential  law,  and  the  word  mcrUege  had  made  me 
shudder  on  being  told  that  the  act  of  concealing  any  thought  or  actiout 
the  rightfulness  of  which  I  suspected,  would  make  me  guilty  of  that 
worst  of  crimes,  and  greatly  increase  my  danger  of  everlasting  tor- 
ments. My  parents  had,  in  this  case,  done  no  more  than  their  duty 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  church.  But,  though  tliey  had  succeeded 
in  rousing  my  fear  of  hell,  this  was,  on  the  other  hand,  too  feeble  to 
overcome  a  childish  bashfulness,  whiqh  made  the  disclosure  of  a  harm- 
less trifle  an  effort  above  my  strengths  The  appointed  day  came  at 
last,  when  I  was  to  wait  on  the  confessor..  Now  wavering,  now  de- 
termined not  to  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  I  knelt  before  the  priest,  leaving, 
however,  in  my  list  of  sins,  the  last  place  to  the  hideous  offence — ^I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  petty  larceny  committed  on  a  younff  bird.  But,  when  I 
came  to  the  dreaded  point,  shame  and  confusion  lell  upon  me,  and  the 
accusation  stuck  in  my  throat.  The  inuiginary  guilt  of  this  silence 
haunted  my  mind  for  four  years,  gathering  horrors  at  every  successive 
confession,  and  rising  into  an  appalling  spectre  when,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  I  was  taken  to  receive  the  sacrament.  In  this  miserable  state 
I  continued  till,  with  the  advance  of  reason,  I  plucked,  at  fourteen, 
courage  enough  to  unburthen  my  conscience  by  a  general  ^confession  of 
the  past.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  mine  is  a  singular  case,, 
arising  cither  from  morbid  feeling  or  the  nature  of  my  early  education. 
Few,  indeed,  among  the  many  penitents  I  have  examined  have,  escaped 
the  evils  of  a  similar  state ;  for,  what  a  silly  bashfulness  does  in  diil- 
dren,  is  oflen,  in  after-li&,  the  immediate  effect  of  that  shame  by  which 
fiiUen  frail^  clings  still  to  wounded  virtue.  The  necessity  of  confession, 
seen  at  a  distance^  is  lighter  than  a  feather  in  the  balance  oi  desire ; 
while,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  becomes  a  punishment  on  delicacy — 
an  instrument  to  blunt  the  moral  sense,  by  multiplying  the  subjects  of 
remorse,  and  directing  its  greatest  terrors  against  imagi|iary  crimes. 

'* These  evils  affect,  nearly  equally,  the  two.  sexes;  but  there  are 
some  that  fall  peculiarly  to  the  lot  of  the  softer.  Yet  the  remotest  of 
all — at  least,  as  long  as  the  Inquisition  shall  exist — ^is  the  danger  of 
direct  seduction  from  the  priest.  The  formidable  powers  of  that  odloufe 
tribunal  have  been  so  skilfully  arrayed  against  the  abuse  .of  sacramen- 
tal trust,  that  few  are  found  base  and  blind  enough  to  make  the  con- 
fessional a  direct  instrument  of  debauch.  The  strictest  delicacy,  how- 
ever, is,  I  believe,  inadequate  fully  to  oppose  the  demoralizing  tendency 
of  auricular  confession.  Without  the  slightest  responsibility,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  what  he  believes  his 
duty,  the  confessor  conveys  to  the  female  mind  the  first  foul  breath 
which  dims  its  virgin  purity.  He,  undoubtedly,  has  a  right  to  interro- 
gate upon  subjects  which  are  justly  deemed  awkward  even  for  maternal 
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conlidence ;  and  it  would  require  more  than  common  'simplidty  to 
suppose  that  a  discretionary  power  of  this  nature,  left  in  the  hands  of 
thousands — men  beset  with  more  than  common  temptations  to  abuse  it 
'—will  generally  be  exercised  with  proper  caution.*  But  I  will  no 
longer  dwell  upon  this  subject  for  the  present.  Men  of  unprejudiced 
minds  will  easily  conjecture  what  I  leave  unsaid ;  while  to  shew  a  hope 
of  convincing  such  as  have  made  a  full  and  irrevocable  surrender  of 
their  judgment,  weffe  only  to  libel  my  own. 

'  **  From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ray  country,  the  training  of  my 
mental  faculties  was  an  object  of  little  interest  with  niy  parents.  There 
could  be  scarcely  any  doubt  in  the  choice  of  a  line  of  life  for  me,  who 
was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  My  father's  fortune  was  improving ; 
and  I  might  help  and  succeed  him  with  advantage  to  myself  and  two 
sisters.  It  was,  therefore,  in  my  father's  counting-house  that,  under  the 
care  of  an  old  trusty  clerk,  I  learned  writing  and  arithmetic.  To  be 
a  perfect  stranger  in  literature  is  not,  even  now,  a  disgrace  among  the 
better  class  of  Spaniards.  But  my  mother,  whose  pride,  thcmgh 
greatly  (Subdued,  was  never  conquered  by  devotion,  felt  anxious  that, 
since  from  prudential  motives  I  was  doomed  to  be  buried  for  life  m  a 
counting-house,  a  little  knowledge  of  Latin  should  distinguish  me  from 
a  mere  mercantile  drudge.  A  private  teacher  was  accordingly  pro- 
cured, who  read  with  me  in  the  evening,  afler  I  had  spent  the  best  part 
of  the  day  in  drawing  copies  of  the  extensive  correspondence  of  the 
house. 

.  "  I  was  now  about  ten  years  old,  and  though,  from  a  child,  exces- 
sively fond  of  reading,  my  acquaintance  with  books  did  not  extend  be- 
yt>nd  a  history  of  the  Old  Testament — a  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  mentioned  hi  the  Catholic  Almanack,  out  of  which  I  chose  the  Mar- 
tyrs, for  modern  saints  were  never  to  my  taste — ^a  little  work  that  gave  an 
amiuiing  miracle  of  the  Virgin  for  every  day  of  the  yeart — and,  prized 
above  all,  a  Spanish  translation  of  renelon's  Telemachus,  which  I 
perused  till  I  had  nearly  learned  it  by  heart.  I  heard,  therefore,  with 
uncommon  pleasure,  that,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  I  should 


*  Though  I  will  not  abate  one  tittle  from  the  statements  of  this  reverend  Spani- 
ard, r  think  it  proper  to  observe  that  the  degree  of  delicacy,  or  its  opposite,  in  a 
eoiifessor— besides  the  individnal  influence  of  virtue  and,  more  than  rirtne,  good- 
breeding— 4DU8t  greatly  depend  npon  the  general  refinement  of  the  people  ampng 
whom  He  exercises  his  powers.    Such  is  the  state  of  manners  in  England,  that  few 
or  none,  I  will  venture  to  say,  among  its  Catholic  females,  will  probably  be  aware 
of  any  evil  tendency  in  auricular  confession.     I  would  not  equally  answer  for  Ire- 
land, especiallv  among  the  lower  classes.     Since  these  letters,  however,  would  not 
have  seen  the  light  without  my  consent,  I  must  here,  once  for  all,  enter  my  protest 
against  the  supposition  of  their  being  intended  as  an  attack  on  the  large  and  respect- 
able portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    That  I 
firmly  believe  in  the  abstract  tendency  which  the  author  of  these  lettei*8  attributes 
to  Catholicism,  I  cannot,  will  not  deny.    Yet  we  should  not  confound  Catholicism' 
in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  full  growth,  with  the  same  noxious  plantv  gradually  tamed 
and  reelaimed  under  the  shade  of  Protestantism.    Thus,  while  I  am  pexsnaded  that 
the  religion  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  liberty  in  those  countries,  I  positively  deny  the  inference  that  Catholics 
must,  in  all  circumstances,  make  a  wrong  use  of  poli&cal  power.  B. 

'  t  See  an  account  of  this  little  work  at  the  end  of  this  article.    Page  35. 
VOL.  II.    NO.  VII.  D 
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kave  to  reitd  stories  not  unlike  that  of  ray  faTourite  the  Prince  of 
Ithaca.  Little  time,  however,  was  allowed  me  for  study,  lest,  from  my 
love  of  learning,  I  should  conceive  a  dislike  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
But  my  mind  had  taken  a  decided  bent.  I  hated  the  counting-house, 
and  loved  my  books.  Learning  and  the  church  were,  to  me,  insepa- 
rable ideas ;  and  I  soon  declared  to  my  mother  that  I  would  be  nothing 
but  a  clergyman. 

"  This  declaration  roused  the  strongest  prejudices  of  her  mind  and 
heart,  which  cold  prudence  had  only  damped  into  acquiescence.  To 
have  a  son  who  shall  daily  hold  in  his  hands  the  real  body  of  Christ,  is 
an  honour,  a  happiness  which  raises  the  humblest  Spanish  woman  into 
a  self* complacent  consequence  that  attends  her  through  life.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  one  who,  to  the  strongest  sense  of  devo- 
tion, joins  the  hope  of  seeing  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  a  rich  and 
proud  Church  bestowed  upon  a  darling  child  ?  The  Church,  besides,  by 
tlie  law  of  celibacy,  averts  that  mighty  terror  of  a  fond  mother — a 
wife,  who,  sooner  or  later,  is  to  draw  away  her  child  from  home.  A 
boy,  therefore,  that  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  eitlier  dazzled  by  the 
gaudy  dress  of  an. officiating  priest — by  the  importance  he  sees  others 
acquire,  when  the  bishop  confers  upon  them  the  clerical  tonsure — or  by 
any  other  delusion  of  childhood,  declares  his  intention  of  taking  or* 
ders,  seldom,  very  seldom  escapes  the  heavy  chain  which  the  Church 
artfully  hides  under  the  tinsel  of  honours,  and  the  less  flimsy,  though 
also  less  attainable  splendour  of  her  gold.  Such  a  boy,  among  the 
po8r,  is  infallibly  plunged  into  a  convent ;  if  be  belongs  to  the  gentry, 
he  is  destined  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy. 

"It  is  true  that,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the  leading  events  of 
human  life  are  inseparably  liii^ed  with  some  of  the  slightest  incidents 
of  childhood.  But  this  fact,  instead  of  an  apology,  affords  the  heaviest 
charge  against  the  crafty  and  barbarous  system  of  laying  snares, 
wherein  unsuspecting  innocence  may,  at  the  very  entrance  of  life,  lose 
every  chance  of  future  peace,  happiness,  and  virtue.  To  allow  a  girl  of 
sixteen  to  bind  herself,  for  ever,  with  vows — not  only  under  the  awful, 
though  distant  guardianship  of  heaven,  'but  the  odious  and  immediate 
superintendence  of  man — ranks,  indeed,  with  the  most  hideous  abuses 
of  superstition.  The  law  of  celibacy,  it  is  true,  does  not  bind  the 
secular  clergy  till  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  but  this  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  mockery  of  common  sense,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  practi- 
cally know  how  frivolous  is  that  latitude.*  A  man  has,  seldom,  the 
means  to  embrace,  or  the  aptitude  to  exercise  a  profession  for  which 
he  has  not  been  trained  from  early  youth.  It  is  absurd  and  cruel  to 
pretend  that  a  young  man,  whose  best  ten  or  twelve  years  have  been 
spent  in  preparation  for  orders,  is  at  full  liberty  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  Church  when  he  has  arrived  at  one-and-twenty.  He  may,  indeed, 
preserve  his  liberty ;  but  to  do  so  he  must  forget  that  most  of  his  patri- 
mony has  been  laid  out  on  his  education,  that  he  is  too  old  for  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  army,  too  poor  for  commerce,  and  too  proud  for  a  petty 

•  The  secular  clergy  are  not  boaad  by  vowb.  Celibacy  is  eoforced  upon  them  by 
a  law  which  makea  their  marriage  illegal,  and  pnniahable  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 
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trade.    He  must  behold,  unmoved,  the  tears  of  his  parents ;  and,  cast- 
ing about  for  subsistence  in  a  country  where  industry  affords  no  re- 
isource,  love,  the  main  cause  of  these  struggles,  must  content  itself 
with  bare  possible  lawfulness,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  hope  of  possession. 
Wherever  unnatural  privations  make  not  a  part  of  the  clerical  duty, 
many  may  find  themselves  in  the  Church  who  might  be  better  else- 
where.    But  no  great  effort  is  wanted  to  make  them  happy  in  them- 
selves, and  useful   to  the  community.     Not  so  under  the  imfeeling 
tyranny  of  our  ecclesiastical  law.     For,  where  shall  we  find  that  virtue 
which,  having  nature  herself  for  its  enemy,  and  misery  for  its  meed, 
will  be  able  to  extend  its  care  to  the  welfare  of  others  ? — As  to  myself, 
the  tenour  and  colour  of  my  life  were  fixed  the  moment  I  expressed 
<ny  childish  wish  of  being  a  clergyman.     The  love  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, which  betrayed  me  into  the  path  of  wretchedness,  has  never  for- 
saken its  victim.     It  is  probable  that  I  could  not  have  found  happiness 
in  uneducated  ignorance.    Scanty  and  truly  hard-earned  as  is  the  store 
on  which  my  mind  &eds  itself,  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  whole  life 
>of  unthinking  pleasure :  and  if  Uie  necessity  of  circumstances  lefl  me 
tio  path  to  mental  enjoyment,  except  that  I  have  so  painfully  trodden, 
I  hail  the  moment  when  I  entered  it,  and  only  bewail  the  fatality  which 
ibted  my  birth  in  a  Catholic  country." 

(To  be  continued, J 


A  little  Work,  that  gave  an  amusing  Miracle  of  the  Virgin       • 
for  even/  Day  in  the  Year.     P.  88. 
I  learn  from  the  original  manuscript  that  this  book  is  the  Ano  Vir- 
^neoy  which,  as  a  curiosity,  I  picked  up  during  my  travels  in  Spain, 
tnough,  unfortunately,  I  have  since  lost  it.    The  moral  tendency  of  this 
and  similar  books  may  be  shown  by  the  following  story — technically 
named  an  Example — ^which  I  will  venture  to  give  from  memory : — A 
Spanish  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  the  Netherlands,  having  returned 
home  with  some  booty,  was  leading  a  profligate  and  desperate  life.    He 
had,  however,  bled  for  the  Faith ;  and  his  own  was  perfectly  orthodox. 
A  large  old  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  hung  over  the  inside  of  the 
door  of  his  lodgings,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  correspond  in  loftiness  to 
the  brave  halberdier's  mind  and  demeanour.     Early  every  morning  he 
used  to  sally  forth  in  pursuit  of  unlawful  pleasure ;  but,  though  he 
never  did  bend  his  knees  in  prayer,  he  would  not  cross  the  threshold 
without  a  loud  Hail  Mary  f  to  the  picture,  accompanied  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  halbert,  which,  partly  from  his  outrageous  hurrv  to  break 
•out  of  the  nightly  prison,  partly  from  want  of  room  for  his  military 
«alute,  inflicted  many  a  wound  on  the  canvass.    Thus  our  soldier  went 
on  spending  his  life  and  money,  till  a  sharp  Spanish  dagger  composed 
him  to  rest,  in  the  heat  of  a  brawL     "  He  died  and  made  no  sign." 
The  Devil,  who  thought  him  as  fair  a  prize  as  any  that  had  ever  been 
within  his  grasp,  waited  only  for  the  sentence  which,  according  to  Ca^ 
tholics,  is  passed  on  every  individual  immediately  after  death,  in  what 
they  call  the  Particular  Judgment.    At  this  critical  moment  the  Virgin 
Hilary  presented  herself  in  a  black  mantle,  similar  to  that  which  she 
wore  in  the  picture,  but  sadly  rent  and  slit  in  several  places.     ^  Th«re 
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are  the  marks,"  ghe  said  to  the  affrighted  sou],  '*  of  yotir  rude,  though 
certainly  well-meant  civility.     I  will  not,  however,  permit  that  one  who 
has  so  cordially  saluted  me  every  day  should  go  into  everlasting  fire." 
Thus  saying,  she  hade  the  evil  spirit  gjve  up  his  prisoner,  and  tibe  gal- 
lant soldier  was  sent  to  purge  on  the  dross  of  his  boisterous  nature  in 
the  gentler  flames  of  purgatory. — My  friend  Dan  Levcadio  assured  me 
that  a  portion  of  the  book  from  which  I  recollect  this  story,  was,  for 
many  years,  read  every  evening  in  one  of  the  principal  parishes  at  Se- 
ville.    He  observed  the  same  practice  at  a  town  not  far  from  the  capi- 
tal of  Andalusia ;  and,  for  any  thing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
have  been  very  common  all  over  Spain.     Such  is  the  doctrine  which, 
disowned  in  theory  by  the  divines  of  the  Roman  church,  but  growing 
out  of  the  system  of  saint-worship,  constitutes  the  main  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  vulgar,  and  taints  strongly  the  minds  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Spain,     The  Chronicles  of  the  Religious  Orders  are  full  of  narratives, 
the  whole  drifl  of  which  is  to  represent  their  patron  saint  as  powerful 
to  save  from  the  very  jaws  of  hell.     The  skill  of  the  painter  has  often 
been  engaged  to  exhibit  these  stories  to  the  eye,  and  the  Spanish  con- 
vents abound  in  pictures  more  encouraging  to  vice  than  the  most  pro- 
fligate prints  of  the  Palais  Royal.     I  recollect  one  at  Seville  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Antonines— a  species  of  the  genus  Monachvs  Franciscanus  of 
the  Monachologia — so  strangely  absurd,  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  for- 
give my  lengthening  this  article  with  its  description.  The  picture  I  allude 
to  yras  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  of  San  Antonio,  facing  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  so  late  as  the  year  1810,  when  I  last  visited  Seville.    The 
subject  is  the  hair-breadth  escape  of  a  great  sinner,  whom  St.  Francis 
saved  against  all  chances.     An  extract  from  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Order,  which  is  found  in  a  corner  of  the  painting,  informs  the  beholder 
how  that  the  person  whose  soul  is  represented  on  the  canvass,  was  a 
lawless  nobleman,  who,  fortified  in  his  own  castle,  became  the  terror  and 
abhorrence  of  the  neighbourhood.     As  neither  the  life  of  man,  nor  the 
honour  of  woman,  was  safe  from  the  violence  of  his  passions,  none  will- 
ingly dwelt  upon  his  lands,  or  approached  the  gate  of  the  castle.     It 
chanced,  however,  that  two  Franciscan  friars,  having  lost  the  way  in  a 
stormy  night,  applied  for  shelter  at  the  wicked  nobleman's  gate,  where 
they  met  with  nothing  but  insult  and  scorn.     It  was  well  for  them  that 
the  fame  of  Saint  Francis  filled  the  world  at  that  time.     The  holy 
saint,  with  the  assistance  of  Saint  Paul,  had  lately  cut  the  throat  of  an 
Italian  bishop,  who  had  resisted  the  establishment  of  the  Franciscans  in 
his  diocese.*     The  fear  of  a  similar  punishment  abated  tlie  fierceness 

*  This  curious  scene  is  the  subject  of  another  picture  in  the  cloisters  of  Saint 
Francis,  at  Seville.  The  bishop  is  seen  in  his  bed,  where  Saint  Francis  has  neatly 
aerered  the  head  from  the  body  with  Saint  Paul's  sword,  which  he  had  borrowed 
for  this  pious  purpose.  As  the  good  friars  might  have  been  suspected  of  having  a 
hand  in  this  miracle,  the  saint  performed  an  additional  wonder.  The  figures  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Francis  stood  side  by  side  in  a  painted  glass  window  of  the 
principal  convent  of  the  order.  The  apostle  had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  while  his 
companion  was  weaponless.  To  the  g^eat  surprise  of  the  fathers,  it  was  observed, 
one  morning,  that  Saint  Paul  had  given  away  the  sword  to  his  friend.  The  death 
of  the  bishop,  which  happened  that  very  night,  explained  the  wonder,  and  taught 
the  world  what  those  might  expect  who  thwarted  the  plans  of  heaven  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Franciscans. 
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of  the  noblemmiy  and  he  ordered  his  servants  to  give  the  friars  some 
clean  straw  for  a  bed,  aiid  a  couple  of  eggs  for  their  supper.     Having 
given  this  explanation,  the  painter  trusts  to  the  appropriate  language  of 
his  art,  and  takes  up  the  story  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  noble 
sinner.     Michael  the  archangel — who  by  a  traditional  belief,  universal 
in  Spain,  and  probably  common  to  all  Catholic  countries,  is  considered 
to  have  the  charge  of  weighing  departed  souls  with  their  good  works, 
against  the  sins  they  have  committed — ^is  represented  with  a  large  pair 
of  scales  in  his  hand.     Several  angels,  in  a  group,  stand  near  bun,  and 
a  crowd  of  devils  are  watching,  at  a  respectful  distance,  the  result  of 
the  trial.     The  newly-departed  soul,  in  the  puny  shape  of  a  sickly  boy, 
has  been  placed,  naked,  in  one  scale,  while  the  opposite  groans  under  a 
monstrous  heap  of  swords,  daggers,  poisoned  bowls,  love-letters,  and 
the  portraits  of  females  who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  fierce  desires. 
It  is  evident  that  this  ponderous  mass  would  have  greatly  outweighed 
the  slight  and  nearly  transparent  form  which  was  to  oppose  its  pres- 
sure, had  not  Saint  Francis,  whose  figure  stands  prominent  in  the 
painting,  assisted  the  distressed  soul  by  slipping  a  pair  of  eggs  and  a 
bundle  of  straw  into  its  own  side  of  the  balance.     Upon  this  seasonable 
additicMi,  the  instruments  and  emblems  of  guilt  are  seen  to  fly  up  and 
kick  the  beam.     It  appears  from  this  that  the  Spanish  pointer  agrees 
with  Milton  in  the  system  of  weighing  Fate  ;  and  that,  since  the  days 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  superior  weight  is  become  the  sign  of  victory 
from  being  that  of  defeat — quo  vergat  pondere  let  hum. 

..............  • 

MAN — VERSIFIED  FROM  AN  APOLOGUE  BY  BR*  SHERIDAN. 

Affliction  one  day,  as  she  hark'd  to  the  roar 

Of  the  stormy  and  stmgding  billow. 
Drew  a  beautiful  form  on  the  sands  of  the  shore. 

With  the  branch  of  a  weeping  willow. 

Jupiter,  struck  with  the  noble  plan 

As  he  roam'd  on  the  verge  otthe  ocean, 
Breath'd  on  the  figure,  ana  calling  it  Man, 

Endued  it  with  life  and  motion. 

A  creature  so  glorious  in  mind  and  in  frame. 
So  stamp'd  with  each  parent's  impression. 

Among  them  a  point  of  contention  became. 
Each  claiming  the  right  of  possession. 

He  is  mine,  said  Affliction,  I  gave  him  his  birth, 

I  alone  am  his  cause  of  creation  :— 
The  materials  were  fumish'd  by  me,  answer'd  Earth  ,-— > 

I  gave  him,  said  Jove,  animation. 

The  gods,  all  assembled  in  solemn  Divan^ 

After  hearing  each  claimant's  petition. 
Pronounced  a  definitive  verdict  on  Man, 

And  thus  settled  his  fate's  disposition. 

Let  Affliction  possess  her  own  child  till  the  woes 

Of  life  cease  to  harass  and  goad  it ; 
After  death  give  his  body  to  Earth,  whence  it  rose  ; 

And  his  spirit  to  Jove,  who  bestow'd  it.  H. 
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'■  Behold  a  vonder  for  tlwMrlc  ftor;  t 
Tbeculprit  of  tbia  iilg;ht  Bppon  before  ye-. 
Before  hii  judges  d&res  theie  boards  to  tread, 
'  With  »U  hio  iropcrfectioQS  on  his  head  '.'  "  GaskicT. 

"  It  will  certainly  be  damned,"  aaid  I,  peeping,  with  tremu- 
lous anxiety,  through  the  curtain  of  a  »ide  box,  and  surveying 
the  lengthening  visages  of  several  grave  elderly  gentlemeUr 
seated  in  formidable  array,  and  moat  significanUy  shrugging  up 
their  shoulders,  about  the  fifth  row  from  the  orchestra.  "  Con- 
found that  gaping  booby  in  the  stace-box  I"  uttered  I.  in  an 
agony  o(  despair, — "  gaping  is  catching,  you  rascal ! — Another 
yawn,  and  1  am  certainly  undone.'*  But  thanks  to  the  godt 
above !  this  expectant  forerunner  of  my  irretrievable  ruin  wa» 
succeeded  by  the  deafening,  though  weicome,  shouts  of  "  over 
with  him  f  "  kick  him  out !"  "  turn  him  over  l"  proceeding 
from  the  stentorian  Imigs  of  the  thunder-cloud  eods,  at  the 
summit  of  Mount  rascal.  Peal  on  peal  re-echoed  anove,  and,  to 
my  inconceivable  delight,  the  apparent  frowa  of  mercilesS' 
cnticism,  and  the  native  yawn  of  a  country  clown,  were  dissi- 
pated by  the  rude  gust  of  an  overwhelming  clamour. 

After  a  deligfatml  interlude  of  five  minutes'  whistling  and 
screaming,  tranquillity  was  at  length  restored,  and,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  I  betook  myself  to  my  peep-hole,  watching,  like  a 
mouse  from  his  hiding-place,  with  anxious  and  scrutinizing  eye^ 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  great  grimalkin  Criticism. 

No  gentle  reader's  heart  ever  palpitated  with  the  anxie^  that 
perturbed  my  half-distracted  brain,  when  my  ear  caught,  on 
turning  round  to  wipe  away  the  distillations  with  which  hope 
and  fear  had  flooded  my  cheek,  the  whispering  sound  of  a  lurk- 
ing hiss.  It  vibrated  to  my  very  soul,  and  the  chill  of  horror 
thrilled  my  whole  frame.  Half  oreathless,  and  my  knees  trem- 
bling beneath  me,  I  awaited  the  threatening  thunders  of  the 
approaching  storm  ;  but  the  hiss  died  away  hantUessly,  and,  to 
ray  unspeakable  delight,  the  thunder  of  public  approbation 
started  me  from  my  reverie,  and  hope  animated  the  declining 
warmth  of  my  drooping  heart,  which  crowned  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  act. 

Now  !  thought  I,  am  I  about  to  become  immortalized — to  be 
pointed  at,  as  the  favourite  poet  of  the  day — the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  thousands — the  topic  of  general  conversation — 
(lie  "  sim  qua  non"  of  the  beau  monde — in  short!  the  enviable 
;iiithor  of  the  sweet,  charming,  delightful  "  new  play."  Elated 
wiih  these  ideas,  and  "  puffed  up  in  my  own  conceit, '  I  speedily 
resumed  my  post  of  observation,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  with 
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the  success  that  attended  the  first  representation  of  the  first 
act  of  my  first  attempt  at  theatricals. 

At  length!  the  mighty  judge  wad  seated,  and  the  murmuring 
hum  of  busy  voices  was  soon  hushed  in  the  calm  quietude  cX 
listening  anxiety,  awaiting,  on  "  tip-toe  expectation/'  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act.  Soon  the  tinkling  harbinger 
''  gare  note  of  dreadful  preparation/'  and  all  was  **  still  as 
night/'  But  scarce  had  me  drop-scene  risen,  when  the  most 
enthusiastic  greetings  welcomea  the  entrance  of  a  favourite 
actor,  and  relieved  me  for  the  moment,  to  prepare  for  yet  more 
trying  scenes  of  ''  doubts  aiKi  hope&."  From  right  to  left 
I  watched — ^then  listened — and  then  watched  again,  eager  to 
catch  the  faintest  whisper  of  the  public  voice. 

For  two  scenes,  all  went  on  *'  smooth  as  a  flowing  tide,"  save 
here  and  there  a  temporary  interruption  of  "  Pray,  Ma'am,  be 
BO  kind  as  to  have  the  goodness  to  take  off  that  there  bonnet  of 
yours." — **  La  Pa !  I  vish  you  'd  shove  off  that  there  gentle- 
man*8  hat,"  with  various  other  fretful  ejaculations,  humorous 
enough  in  the  abstract,  but  distressingly  fidgeting  to  an 
agitated  author. 

At  last  the  lightning  of  a  bright  conception  fired  the 
audienoev  Shouts  of  '' Bravo f  bravo!"  simultaneously  burst 
forth  from  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery.  And  '*  Bravo  !  my  boy  !" 
reiterated  an  impertinent,  rusning  into  my  box,  and  saluting  me 
with  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  that  nearly  felled  me  to  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  '*  By  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  Hal,  we  11  carry  it 
through  bravely ; — half  a  dozen  friends  in  every  box  in  the 
house,  slips  and  all, — five  hundred  in  the  pit,— ^and  a  roaring 
thousand  m  the  galleries ;" — adding  a  damme — ^a  devilish  glad  to 
see  ye — ^and  a  similar  salute  at  parting — this  brainless  ybc  simile 
of  a  milliner's  band-box,  was  off  in  the  skip  of  a  grasshopper; 
leaving  me  wonder-struck  at  the  consummate  effrontery  of  one 
who  was,  to  me,  a  perfect  stranger.  Recovering  from  my  fit  of 
amazement,  yet  certainly  much  roused  by  such  an  unceremoni- 
ous greeting,  I  shook  my  feathers, — ^took  another  pinch  of 
enuff, — rubbed  my  hands,  and  hugged  myself  with  the  idea  of 
pocketing  the  hard-earned  profits  of  my  literary  labours.  For 
authorship  is,  at  best,  but  a  laborious  sort  of  profession,  a  name 
without  a  trade. 

"  But  hark  I 
I  hear  a  sound  that  chills  my  blood !  ** 

The  ghosts  of  Richard's  victims  were  not  more  unwelcome 
than  were  the  stifled  symptoms  of  disappobation  which  grated 
on  my  ear.  "  This  passage  must  certainly  come  out,"  said  I, 
ploughing  a  long  black  line  of  pencil-mark  through  half  a  page 
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of  self-imagined  beautiful  soliloquy.  "  There !  'tis  doae !  I 
may  be  yet  immortalized,"  continued  I,  sorrowfully  surveying 
the  havoc  I  had  made.  **  But  riimporte — Nil  aeiperamlyfn, 
must  be  my  motto."  Shouts  of  '*  Bravo !  bravo !''  succeeded  to 
this  momentary  inquietude,  which  was  amply  compensated  for, 
by  the  soothing  voice  of  the  audience,  whose  plaudits  closed 
the  last  scene  of  the  second  act,  and  buoyed  me  up,  in  the  hope 
of  success,  with  "  trials  yet  to  come." 

What  frequenter  of  a  London  theatre  is  there,  who,  after  the 
close  of  a  long  act,  has  not  felt  benefited  by  the  comforts  of 
sedentary  relaxation;  either  by  stretching  bis  limbs,  trumpet* 
ing  his  na^al  OJ^ans,  or  yawning  out  a  responsive  gape  of  drow- 
sy indulgence  ?  And  how  many  little  masters  and  misses — aye  1 
and  grown  people  too,  are  there,  who  have  unintentionally  in- 
curred the  petulant  displeasure  of  Miss  Deborah  Spotless  on  the 
one  side,  or  Mr.  Spick  and  Span  on  the  other,  by  sucking  the 
grateful  juice  of  a  well-squeezed  orange  ?  Even  country  Nan 
and  Sue  must  have  their  "  fid^etings  and  gigglings,"  straininjg 
their  beauteous  eyes  "  upon  the  start"  to  devour  with  all  theur 
might  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  London  theatre.  Critics,  too, 
can  ''smooth  their  wrinkled  fronts,"  and  sometimes  smile  a  ray 
of  hope  to  an  author  in  a  side-box,  who  now,  with  them^  resumes 
in  eager  haste  his  seat,  to  wait  "  the  coming  storm." 

Never  did  the  creative  brain  of  authorship  teem  with  such 
pleasing  dreams,  as  the  igtiisj'atuus  visions  which  danced  ber 
fore  me  in  perspective  playfulness,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  act.  At  one  time  methought  the  labours  of  my 
youthful  pen  were  rummaged  from  the  dusty  confines  of  a  cor- 
nice shelf,  put  into  "  apple-pie  order,"  habited  in  the  modern 
apparel  of  double-gilt  morocco,  or  russia,  and  honoured  with  a 
conspicuous  station,  " 'mid  bards  of  old,  immortal  sons  of 
praise."  Now  I  fancied  myself  Sir  Oracle  of  a  Sunday  conver- 
sazione, receiving  the  homage  of  a  fluttering  host  of  fashionable 
literati,  at  the  shrine  of  their  prosperous  saint.  At  another 
time  methought  I  occupied  a  distinguished  station  in  the  Poet's 
comer,  with  a  hie  jacet  encomiastic  inscription,  blazing,  in 
highly  varnished  black  letters,  the  merits  oi  departed  genius. 

Then  I  thought  on when  the  prompter's  bell  awoke  me  from 

my  dream. 

This,  said  I  exultingly,  will  be  the  last  trial  I  shall  undergo. 
"  Mind  actors,"  said  I,  in  the  joy  of  my  heart,  "  an  author  ex- 
pects every  actor  to  do  his  duty :"  that  well  done,  the  victory  is 
ours.  "Truce  with  your  vanities,"  said  a  listening  cntic. 
"  Public  opinion  !"  "  Deuce  take  public  opinion,**  faltered  on 
my  lips.  *'  But,"  rejoined  I,  cooling  with  icy  celerity,  "  public 
opinion  is  here  lord  chief  justice,  or  commander-in-chief,  and  I 
am  but  a  poor,  ragged,  half-starved,  raw  recruit,  training  under 
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the  nimble-wriated  round  ratUn  flourish  of  a  drUl-seijeanf, 
whose  will  is  law.**  **  Yes/*  at  the  same  time  pressing  down  my 
book  upon  the  cushion,  and  preparing  the  blunted  point  of  my 
pencil  tor  another  coup  de  main,  '^  it  is  so,  and  by  that  law  i 
am  willing  to  be  judged— so  now  for  the  last  act."  How  smiling- 
ly the  critics  look  to-night,  thought  I.     **  Poor  Ned's  piece  was 

(iamned  last  night — ^lost  all  his  time,  and /'    Here  a  most 

tremendous  uproar  commenced  between  the  boxes  and  pit ;  each 
contending  with  stubborn  perseverance  the  merits  of  a  con- 
tested point.  Hisses  and  shouts  of  bravo  raged  with  contend- 
ing equality ;  whilst  I,  pale  and  trembling,  would  gladly  have 
conceded  the  disputed  point,  to  save  the  piece.  But  "  who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree?''  So  the  wind  blew,  and  the  sea 
roared,  and  my  play  was  buffeted  about,  at  the  knercy  of  con- 
tending partizans, 

**  And  with  the  sea,  rose  mountains  high, 
Then  dipp'd  again  as  low-^-aa  hell's  from  heaven." 

At  length  Mr.  Manager  came  forward,  amid  loud  cries  of 
oflP— off— iear — ^hear — ^bravo — bravo — and  went  through  the 
appeasing  elocutives  of  dumb  show.  At  last  a  hearing  was  ob- 
tained, and  Mr.  Manager  addressed  the  audience  by  "  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  your  will  is  law.  If  it  is  your  pleasure  that 
the  piece  be  withdrawn,  we  shall  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  com- 
ply. Shouts  of  no — go  on — go  on,  at  leneth  became  almost 
unanimous,  and  the  play  proceeded  to  the  delight  of  some  and 
the  grumbling  of  others,  and  was  given  out  for  repetition  on  the 
following  evening,  by  which  time  I  resolved  within  myself  to 
curtail  the  last  act  one  third,  a'resolution  that  fortunately  saved 
the  piece,  set  me  upon  the  pinnacle  of  popularity,  filled  my 
pocket,  immortalizea  my  name,  realized  my  nopes,  and  paved 
a  way  for  the  foundation  of  another  new  play,  to  be  written  foe 
the  forthcoming  season.  W.  D.  St.  C. 
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<<  The  life  and  felicity  of  an  excellent  gardener  is  preferable  to  aU  other 
diversions."  Evelyn. 

*<  What  could  I  wish  that  I  possess  not  here  ? 
Health,  leisure,  means  to  improve  it,  friendship,  peace. 
No  loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wandering  Muse, 
And  constant  occupation  without  care."  Cowper. 

*'  I  DO  dearly  love,"  says  the  young  lady  in  the  Comedy,  "  to 
see  the  dingy  little  sparrows  in  London  hopping  about  from 
lamp-post  to  lamp-post." — "  Talk  of  the  rain,"  exclaims  Mrs. 
Briggs,  "  pattering  on  the  green  leaves,  and  the  birds  chirping 
on  the  spray :  —  give  me  the  rain  pattering  on  the  green 
umbrellas,  and  the  clink  of  pattens  on  the  pavement !"    Now, 
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with  due  deference  to  these  authorities,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  something  very  melancholy  in  the  smoky  aspect  of 
those  feathered  cockneys,  who  are  conversant  with  lamp-posts 
and  the  rumbling  of  cart-wheels,  instead  of  the  dancing  green 
bough,  and  the  music  of  the  grove,  or  its  hushing  silence : — and, 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  shower  in  the  country,  I  declare  I  do  not 
know  a  more  exhilarating  sight,  to  say  nothing  of  its  melodious 
sounds  and  refreshing  odours.  To  me  the  branches  of  the  trees 
always  appear  to  stretch  themselves  out,  and  droop  their  leaves 
with  an  obvious  sense  of  enjoyment,  while  they  are  fed  by  the 
renovating  moisture.  I  have  been  complacently  watching  my 
shrubs  and  plants  during  this  repast  ;--*but  the  rain  is  now  over, 
they  have  finished  their  meal,  and  as  they  have  already  begun 
with  fresh  spirits  to  dance  in  the  breeze  and  glitter  in  the  sun- 
shine, let  us  sally  forth  to  share  their  festivity.  What  a  deli- 
cious fragrance  gushes  from  the  freshened  grass  and*  borders ! 
It  is  the  mcense  which  the  grateful  earth  throws  up  to  heaven 
in  return  for  its  fertilising  waters.  Behold  !  here  is  one  of  the 
many  objects  which  the  shower  has  accomplished :  by  moisten- 
ing uie  wings  of  the  flying  Dandelion,  it  has  conveyed  it  to  the 
earth  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  best  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  its  seed.  "  The  various  modes  by  which  seeds  are 
dispersed,  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  observing  mind  with  admira* 
tion.  Who  has  not  listened  in  a  calm  and  sunny  day  to  the 
crackling  of  furze  bushes,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  their 
Uttle  elastic  pods ;  or  watched  the  down  of  innumerable  seeds 
floating  on  tlie  summer  breeze,  till  they  are  overtaken  by  a 
shower,  which,  moistening  their  ^in^s,  stops  their  further  flight, 
and  at  the  same  time  accomplishes  its  final  object,  by  immedi- 
ately promoting  the  germination  of  each  seed  in  the  moist 
eartn?  How  little  are  children  aware,  as  they  blow  away  the 
seeds  of  Dandelion,  or  stick  burs  in  sport  upon  each  other's 
clothes,  that  they  are  fulfilling  one  of  the  great  ends  of  na- 
ture !"*  The  various  mechanism  and  contrivances  for  the  dis- 
semination of  plants  and  'flowers  are  almost  inexhaustible. 
Some  seeds  are  provided  with  a  plume  like  a  shuttlecock,  which, 
rendering  them  buoyant,  enables  them  to  fly  over  lakes  and 
deserts^  in  which  manner  they  have  been  known  to  travel  fifty 
miles  from  their  native  spot.  Others  are  dispersed  by  animals, 
some  attaching  themselves  to  their  hair  or  feathers  by  a  gluten, 
as  Misletoe ;  others  by  hooks,  as  Burdock  and  Hoiinds-tongue ; 
and  others  are  swallowed  whole,  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  and 
voided  uninjured,  as  the  Hawthorn,  Juniper,  and  some  grasses. 
Other  seeds  again  disperse  themselves  by  means  of  an  elastic 
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WMid-TeMel,  as  Oats  and  Q^ranium ;  and  th«  seeds  of  aquatic 
plants,  and  those  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  aie  carried 
many  miles  by  the  currents  into  which  they  fall.  The  seeds  of 
Tillandsia*,  which  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees  like  Misletoe, 
are  furnished  with  many  long  threads  on  their  crowns,  which,  as- 
they  are  driTen  forwards  by  the  winds,  wrap  round  the  arms  of 
trees,  and  thus  hold  them  fast  till  they  vegetate.  When  the 
seeds  of  the  Cyclamen  are  ripe,  the  flower-stalk  gradually 
twists  itself  spiraHy  downwards  till  it  touches  the  ground,  and 
■forcibly  penetrating  the  earthy  lodges  its  seeds,  which  are 
thought  to  receive  nourishment  from  the  parent  root,  as  they 
are  said  not  to  be  made  to  grow  in  any  other  situation.  The 
Bubteiraneous  Trefoil  has  recourse  to  a  similar  expedient,  which 
however  may  be  only  an  attempt  to  conceal  its  seeds  from  the 
ravages  of  birds ;  while  the  Irifolium  Globosum  adopts  a  still 
more  singular  contrivance :  its  lower  florets  only  have  corols, 
and  are  fertile  ;  the  upper  cmes  wither  into  a  kind  of  wool,  and, 
forming  a  head,  completely  conceal  the  fertile  calyxes.  But 
the  most  curious  arrangement  for  vegetable  locomotion,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  awn  or  beard  of  barley,  which,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  are  all  turned  towards  one  end  of  it :  as  this  long  awn  lies 
upon  the  ground,  it  extends  itself  in  the  moist  air  of  night,  and 
pushes  forward  the  barley-corn  which  it  adheres  to ;  in  the  day 
it  shortens  as  it  dries,  and  as  these  points  prevent  it  from  re- 
.ceding,  it  draws  up  its  pointed  end,  and  thus,  creeping  like  a 
worm,  will  travel  many  feet  from  its  parent  stem,  'uie  late 
Mr.  Ed^eworth  constructed  a  wooden  creeping  hygrometer 
upon  this  principle,  which  expanding  in  moist  weather,  and 
contracting  itself  when  it  was  dry,  in  a  month  or  two  walked 
across  the  room,  which  it  inhabited. 

If  Nature  have  been  thus  ingenious  in  providing  for  the 
dispersion  of  seeds,  she  has  not  been  less  provident  in  her 
arrangements  for  procuring  a  prolific  and  inexnaustible  supply. 
Her  great  leading  principle  seems  to  be  eternal  destruction  and 
reproduction,  whicn  one  of  our  essayists  tells  us  may  be  simpli- 
fied into  tiie  following  concise  order  to  all  her  children,  *'  eat 
and  be  eaten.*'  She  has  been  not  less  prodigal  in  the  seeds  of 
plants  than  in  the  spawn  of  fish ;  as  almost  any  one  plant,  if  all 
its  seeds  should  grow  to  maturity,  would  in  a  few  years  alone 
people  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  seeds  of  one  Sunflower 
amount  to  4000 ;  Poppy  has  32,000.  Mr.  Ray  asserts  that 
1012  seeds  of  Tobacco  weighed  only  one  grain,  and  that  thus 
calculated,  they  amounted  in  one  plant  to  360,000 ;  and  he 
supposes  the  seeds  of  the  Ferns  to  exceed  a  million  on  a  leaf ! 


*  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plsnto,  Canto  1. 
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Nor  does  this  exuberance  seem  necessary  to  counteract  their 
small  tenacity  of  life,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  vital  principle  in 
seeds  is  generally  preserved  M'ith  a  remarkable  vigour.  Great 
tdegrees  of  heat,  short  of  boiling,  do  not  impair  their  vegetative 
power,  nor  do  we  know  any  degree  of  cold  which  has  such  an 
effect.  They  may  be  sent  round  the  world,  exoosed  to  every 
variety  of  climate,  without  injury ;  and  even  wlien  buried  for 
ages  deep  in  the  ground,  they  retain  their  vitality,  although 
they  will  not  germinate,  apparently  from  the  want  of  some 
action  of  the  air,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  experi- 
ments that  seeds  planted  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  will  not  vegetate.  The  eaith  thrown  up  from  the  deepest 
wells,  although  all  possible  access  of  fresh  seeds  be  carefully 
excluded,  wiU,  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  shoot  forth  weeds, 
eiBBSes,  and  wild  flowers,  whose  seeds  must  have  lain  dormant 
tot  many  centuries ;  and  it  is  very  common,  upon  digging  deeper 
than  usual  in  gardeners'  grounds,  to  recover  varieties  of  flowers 
which  had  long  been  lost. 

Observe  in  this  beautiful  double  Dahlia  how  highly  nature 
may  be  improved,  all  double  flowers  being  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion, although  their  reproductive  powers  are  frequently  lost  in 
the  process,  whence  they  have  been  termed  by  botanists  vege- 
table monsters.  This  operation  is  effected  in  various  ways  :  in 
some  the  petals  are  multiplied  three  or  four  times,  without 
excluding  the  stamens,  whence  they  are  able  to  produce  seeds, 
as  in  Campanula  and  Stramoneum ;  but  in  others  the  petals 
become  so  numerous,  as  totally  to  exclude  the  stamens,  and 
these  are,  of  course,  unproductive.  In  some  the  nectaries  are. 
sacrificed  for  the  formation  of  petals,  as  in  Larkspur ;  while  in 
others  the  nectaries  are  multiplied  to  the  exclusion  of  die  petals, 
as  in  Columbine. 

'*  Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too," 

sings  Cowper ;  and  ours,  humble  as  it  is,  may  afibrd  us  some 
instruction,  as  we  sit  and  contemplate  its  evergreen  inhabitants, 
filling  their  little  amphitheatre  in  due  succession  of  rank  and 
dignity. 

"  Foreigners  firom  many  lands, 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre." 

These  Vine-leaves,  which  were  suspended  yesterday  by  a  thread 
with  their  under-surfaces  turned  towards  the  windows^  have 
already  recovered  their  natural  position,  although  detached  from 
the  stem ;  whence  we  not  only  learn  that  light  acts  beneficially 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  injuriously  upon  the  under  side  of 
leaves,  but  we  have  proof  that  the  turning  is  effected  by  an 
impression  made  upon  the  leaf  itself,  and  not  upon  the  foot- 
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stalk.  Fruit-trees  on  the  dpposite  sides  of  a  wall  invariably 
turn  their  leaves  from  the  wall  in  search  of  light,  which  seems 
to  have  a  positive  attraction  for  them,  exclusive  of  any  accom- 
panying warmth  ;  for  plants  in  a  hot-house  present  the  fronts  of 
their  leaves^  and  even  incline  their  branches  to  the  quarter  where 
there  is  most  light,  not  to  that  where  most  air  is  admitted,  nor 
to  the  flue  in  search  of  heat.  Light  gives  the  green  colour  to 
leaves ;  for  plants  raised  in  darkness  are  of  a  sickly  white,  of 
which  the  common  practice  of  blanching  Celery  in  gardens,  by 
covering  it  up  with  earth,  is  a  proof  under  every  one's  observa- 
tion. By  experiments  made  with  coloured  glasses,  through 
which  light  was  admitted,  it  appears  that  plants  become  paler 
in  proportion  as  the  glass  approaches  nearer  to  violet. 

This  annual  Mesembryanthemum  would  have  afforded  us 
another  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  provisions  of  Nature 
for  the  dispersion  of  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Africa,  and  its  seed-vessels  only  open  in  rainy  weather, 
otherwise  the  seeds  in  that  country  might  lie  long  exposed 
before  they  met  with  sufficient  moisture  to  vegetate.  Succu- 
lent plants,  which  possess  more  moisture  in  proportion  as  the 
soil  which  they  are  destined  to  inhabit  is  parched  and  sunny, 
attain  that  apparently  contradictory  quality  oy  the  great  facility 
with  which  tney  imbibe,  and  dieir  being  almost  totally  free 
from  perspiration,  which  in  plants  of  other  latitudes  is  some- 
times excessive.  Accprding  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  large  annual 
Sunflower  perspires  about  seventeen  times  as  fast  as  the  ordi- 
nary insensible  perspiration  of  the  human  skin  ;  and  the  quan- 
*tity  of  fluid  which  evaporates  from  the  leaves  of  the  Cornelian 
Cherry  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  said  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  shrub.  Sometimes, 
from  a  sudden  condensation  of  their  insensible  evaporation, 
drops  of  clear  water  will,  even  in  England,  in  hot  calm  weather, 
fall  from  groves  of  Poplar  or  Willow,  like  a  slight  shower  of 
rain.  Ovid  has  made  a  poetical  use  of  this  exudation  from 
Lombardy  Poplars,  which  he  supposes  to  he  the  tears  of  Phae- 
ton's sisters,  who  were  transformed  into  those  trees. 

How  utterly  vain  and  insignificant  appear  all  the  alembics 
and  laboratories  of  chemists  and  experimental  philosophers 
when  compared  with  the  innumerable,  exquisite,  and  unfatnom- 
able  processes  which  Nature  in  silence,  and  without  effort,  is 
at  this  instant  elaborating  within  the  precincts  of  our  little  gar- 
den !  From  the  same  mysterious  earth,  planted  in  the  same 
pot,  her  inscrutable  powers  will  not  only  concoct  various  flowers 
utterly  dissimilar  in  form,  odour,  colours,  and  properties,  some 
perhaps  containing  a  deadly  poison,  others  a  ssdutary  medicine; 
but  she  will  even  sometimes  combine  all  these  discordant  secre- 
tions in  the  same  plant.    The  gum  of  the  Peach-tree,  for  in- 
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fltance,  is  mild  and  mucilaginous.  The  bar)c,  leaves,  and  flowers 
abound  with  a  bitter  secretion  of  a  purgative  and  rather  dan- 
gerous quality.  The  fruit  is  replete  not  only  with  acid,  muci- 
lage, and  sugar,  but  with  its  own  peculiar  aromatic  and  highly 
volatiie  secretion,  elaborated  within  itself,  on  which  its  fine 
flavour  depends.  How  far  are  we  still  from  understanding  the 
whole  anatomy  of  the  vegetable  body,  which  can  create  and 
keep  separate  such  distinct  and  discordant  substances !  *  Iron 
has  been  detected  in  roses,  and  is  supposed  to  be  largely  pro- 
duced by  vegetable  decomposition  from  the  chalybeate  quality 
and  ocmrous  deposit  of  waters  flowing  from  morasses ;  and  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  pure  flint  is  secreted  in  the  hollow  stem 
of  the  bamboo,  in  the  cuticle  of  various  grasses,  in  the  cane, 
and  in  the  rough  horsetail,  in  which  latter  it  is  very  copious, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  make  a  natural  file,  for  which  purpose  it 
in  used  in  our  manufactures.  What  a  contrast,  exclaims  the 
same  ingenious  botanist,  to  whom  we  have  been  so  largely 
indebted,  between  this  secretion  of  the  tender  vegetable  frame, 
and  those  exhalations  which  constitute  the  perfume  of  flowers  ! 
One  is  among  the  most  permanent  substances  in  nature,  an  in- 
gredient in  the  primaeval  mountains  of  the  globe ;  the  other  the 
invisible,  intangible  breath  of  a  moment ! 

Among  the  innumerable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  however  slight,  may  be  mentioned  the 
perpetual  amusement  which  it  aflbrds  in  scenes  which  to  others 
might  be  only  productive  of  ennui ;  the  impressions  of  pure 
natural  religion  which  it  awakens,  and  the  lofty  and  ennobling 
sentiments  by  which  they  are  invariably  associated.  Nor  do  we 
need  for  this  purpose  the  garden's  artificial  embellishments,  as 
the  same  sensations  may  be  excited,  even  in  a  more  striking  de- 
gree, amid  the  most  desolate  scenes. — 

Nature  in  every  form  is  lovely  stUl. 

I  can  admire  to  ecstasy  although 

I  be  not  bower'd  in  a  rustling  grove,  . 

Tracing  through  flowery  tufts  some  twinkling  rill, 

Or  perch'd  upon  a  green  and  sunny  hill, 

Gazing  upon  the  sylvanry  below, 

And  harking  to  the  warbling  beaks  above. 

To  me  the  wilderness  of  thorns  and  brambles 

Beneath  whose  weeds  the  muddy  runnel  scrambles — 

The  bald,  burnt  moor — the  marsh's  sedgy  shallows, 

Where  docks,  bullrushes,  waterflags,  and  mallows 

Choke  the  rank  waste,  alike  can  yield  delight. 


Smith's  Introduotioa  to  Botany. 
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A. blade  of  silyer  hair-grass  nodding  slowly 

In  the  soft  wind ; — the  thistle's  purple  crown, 

The  ferns,  the  rushes  tall,  and  mosses  lowly, 

A  thorn,  a  weed,  an  insect,  or  a  stone. 

Can  thrill  me  with  sensations  exquisite — 

For  all  are  exquisite,  and  every  part 

Points  to  the  mighty  hand  that  fashion*d  it. 

Then  as  I  look  cdoft  with  yearning  heart, 

The  trees  and  mountains,  like  conductors,  raise 

My  spirit  upward  on  its  flight  sublime. 

And  clouds,  and  sun,  and  heaven's  marmorean  floor. 

Are  but  the  stepping  stones  by  which  1  climb 

Up  to  the  dread  Invisible,  to  pour 

My  grateful  feelings  out  in  silent  praise. 

When  the  soul  shsdkes  her  wings,  how  soon  we  fly 

From  earth  to  th'  empyrean  heights,  and  tie 

The  Thunderer  to  the  tendril  of  a  weed.  H. 


FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    TRAGEDY. 

**  Le  Th£«tre  est  ce  que  Tesprit  humun  a  jamais  inTeiit6  de  plus  Boble  et  de 
pins  utile,  pour  former  les  mcBors  et  pour  les  polir :  c'est  la  le  chef-d'oeiivre  de  la 
soci^t^."  Voltaire. 

*'  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  is  ta 
reform  manners,  by  delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great  persons,  by 
way  of  dialogue."  Dryden. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  the  French,  with  less 
of  dramatic  genius  than  the  English,  surpassing  the  English  and 
every  other  nation,  in  perfecting  the  tragic  drama.  There  is  no 
subject,  however,  the  impartial  treatment  of  which  will  meet 
with  less  conformity  of  opinion.  Even  the  proposition  just 
stated  contains  two  challenges  to  dispute.  The  countrymen  of 
Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  smile  at  an  assumed  supe- 
liority  to  them,  of  genius  to  invent,  taste  to  embellish,  or  talent 
to  extend.  Amongst  us,  on  the  other  hand,  French  tragedy  is 
absolutely  contemned  by  three  descriptions  of  people ; — the 
smitten  admirers  of  Germanism ;  those  literary  antiquarians, 
who^  seeking  matter  for  paradox  and  refuge  for  conceit,  in  the 
accessible  but  neglected  rude  essays  of  our  ancestors,  enviously 
decry  perennial  literature,  because  they  do  not  kno^  it ;  lastly, 
some  i^ho,  with  judgments  more  enlightened,  reproach  the 
French  poets  with  effeminacy  and  maimerism,  and  tolerate  the 
grossness  and  extravagance  of  our  own  early  dramatists,  for  the 
sake  of  that  redeeming  anomaly  of  force,  grandeur,  and  fidelity 
to  nattire,  which  in  them  is  the  more  striking  and  fascinating, 
from  the  effect  of  contrast  and  surprise.    Here  is  a  vast  mass  of 
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the  reading,  and  even  writing  population  of  the  day,  prepared  to 
trample  down  the  principles  of  classic  criticism  ;  not  caring, — 
some  perhaps  not  knowing, — that  they  proscribe  Euripides 
and  Virgil  with  Racine — ^Sophocles,  Aristotle,  and  Horace,  with 
Voltaire.  They,  however,  whose  minds  have  been  formed,  and 
whose  prejudices  have  been  removed,  by  classical  studies,  and 
a  European  education,  concurring  in  the  censure  of  the  French 
poets  for  occasional  mannerism  and  effeminacy,  produced  by  a 
too  strict  observance  of  rules,  and  a  too  sensitive  refinement  of 
taste,  will,  at  the  same  time,  accord  to  them  the  honour  of 
having  given  to  dramatic  composition,  correctness  of  design, 
beauty  of  form,  and  the  other  graces  of  fine  art,  in  a  civilized 
age. 

But  why  is  it  that  English  tragedy,  with  its  superiority  of 
genius,  its  force,  depth,  free  spirit,  and  variety,  has  remained  com- 
paratively unrefined  ?  The  following  is  the  chief  cause.  The 
master-spirits  of  the  drama  in  France  produced  their  chefs-d^osuvre 
after  the  middle  of  the  17th  and  during  the  18th  centuries,  when 
the  French  language  had  been  already  formed  and  polished,  and 
French  literature  had  reached  its  meridian  splendour.  In 
England,  unhappily,  the  master-spirits,  or  rather  the  one  tran- 
scendant  master-spirit,  appeared  in  an  age,  rich  undoubtedly  in 
the  growth  of  great  intellect,  but  whilst  the  language  was  yet 
rude,  civilization  less  than  imperfect,  and  the  stage  uncreated. 
Shakspeare's  genius  has  not  only  immortalized  his  name ;  but, 
as  if  to  give  proof  of  its  extraordinary  power,  has  consecrated 

frossness,  impurity,  unnatural  conceits,  the  two  extremes  of 
aseness  and  bomoast — in  fine,  all  those  lamentable  vices  of 
taste,  which  are  properly  not  his,  but  of  his  time.  It  is  from 
this  leading  circumstance,  that  tragedy  in  France  and  England 
bears  a  different  impress  of  character  peculiar  to  the  two 
nations  respectively.  A  mere  coup-d'aeii  of  the  progress  of 
tragic  composition  in  both  countries  will  establish  this  fact  It 
may  also  give,  perhaps,  juster  notions  of  Frencli  tragedy  than 
are  at  present  generally  entertained  amongst  us.  The  dramatic 
literature  of  our  neignbours  has  often  mingled  with  our  own ; 
but,  from  the  incapacity  of  our  imitators  and  translators,  and 
the  natural  disappointment  of  the  public,  its  merits  have  never 
been  fairly  appreciated,  and,  indeed,  its  true  character  never 
understood.  The  progress  of  dramatic  improvement  in  France 
is  also  curiously  illustrative,  by  contrast,  of  the  causes  which 
have  retarded  the  culture,  or  corrupted  the  principles  of  English 
theatric  taste.  And  here  a  material  error,  but  too  generally 
prevalent,  may  be  corrected — at  least  stated,  en  passant.  There 
IS  not,  in  this  age  of  dissertation,  a  tyro,  or  a  sage  in  criticism, 
who  expends  his  judgment  or  his  spleen  on  the  passing  litera- 
ture of  the  stage,  but  opens  with  a  lament  upon  the  decay  of 
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dramatic  talent — a  most  mistaken  idea,  or  more  propeny,  the 
confusion  of  one  idea  with  another.  Never  was  our  poetical 
literature  more  vivified  and  resplendent  with  the  soul  and  genius 
of  the  drama.  Boldness,  variety,  and  force,  in  the  invention  of 
character  and  situation ;  .a  sounding  and  stirring  of  the  pas- 
sions to  their  utmost  depth ;  a  picturesque  introduction  of  per- 
sonages speaking  and  acting  for  themselves  : — these  are  its  main 
features.  Even  those  great  talents  that  have  abandoned  the 
classic  for  the  romantic  muse — ^but  still  preserve  and  cherish  the 
sentiment  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  propriety,  which  never  yet 
was  found  but  in  the  classic  models — ^are  only  the  more  dramatic. 
But  in  the  abundance  of  capable  genius  the  theatre  is  barren  ; 
because  the  depravation  of  public  taste  has  consigned  the  stage 
to  a  race  of  writers  whom  the  poverty  of  their  resources  has  con- 
demned to  move  in  the  procession,  at  the  tail  of  literature. 
This  general  proposition  will  be  understood  as  subject  to  ex- 
ception and  qualification,  in  favour  of  some  late  tragedies; 
but  it  does  justly  and  emphatically  apply  to  the  host  of  trans- 
lators, adapters,  and  revivers,  who  import  melodrame  from  the 
fantastic  bedlam  stage  of  Germany,  or  the  Boulevards  of  Paris ; 
or  rake  up  buried  rudeness  from  its  grave ;  or  else  fix.  their  fangs 
uponrany  new  work  which  may  be  tortured  into  a  drama — sub- 
sisting, like  freebooters,  upon  the  outskirts  of  literature,  by 
prowling  among  the  living,  and  profaning  the  dead — ignorant 
alike  of  conscience  and  of  taste. 

Minds  of  superior  power,  with  reputations  to  lose,  or  to  gain, 
will  not  risk  tne  mortification  of  failure  for  a  most  precarious 
success.  But  why*  it  will  be  asked^  do  they  not  take  possession 
of  the  stage,  ana  raise  and  reform  it  ?  There  is  no  longer  the 
same  incentive  of  ambition  or  interest.  The  vast  diffusion  ,  of 
the  faculty  of  reading  among  the  people,  has  rendered  the  press 
just  aa  rapid  a  vehicle  to  fame  and  fortune,  without  the  same 
perils.  The  stage,  moreover,  has  fallen  into  neglect,  if  not  dis- 
repute.    Those  who  fill  the  high  offices  of  state  and  the  ranks 

I  ofnobility,  no  longer  adorn  it  by  their  talents,  or  protect  it  by 

their  influence.  Their  patronage  of  literary  dependants  is  not 
an  equalizing  communion  in  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  but 
rather  a  pampering  of  political  satellites  and  parasites.  The 
softer  sex  too,  whose  influence  is  always  so  powerful  in  giving 
the  tone,  and  whose  organic  sensibility  and  fineness  of  touch 
are  so  well  .calculated  to  .exalt  and  refine  the  drama,  have  aban- 
doned society  and  the  stage  for  heartless  revelry,  a  pedantic 

i  smattering  or  science,  or  what  is  more  fatal  though  more  difficult 

to  blame,  the  fascinations  of  a  sister  art.  Music  has  nearly 
banished  conversation  from  the  drawing-room,  and  seduced  the 
.fair  votaries  of  inteUectual  pleasure  from  the  national  theatres 
•  to  the  Italian  opera. 
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The  drama^  both  in  France  ^nd  England^  first  sprang  up  in* 
those  two  extremes  of  society  and  reclusion,  where  the  tedium 
of  life  is  most  importunate — ^palaces  and  cloisters.  Ennui  be- 
came inventive  for  its  own  relief,  and  produced  the  monstrous 
farces  called  mysteries  and  moralities.  The  French  have  pre- 
served many  of  those  ^oss  but  curious  monuments  of  European 
barbarism  m  the  miodle  age.  They  are  taken  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  mytho- 
logy of  Paganism, — sometimes  blended  tocher,  not  only 
without  scruple,  but  with  equd  reverence*  The  fantastic  and 
varied  invention,  the  gorgeous  splendour,  the  resources  of  archi- 
tecture and  machinery,  displayed  in  these  exhibitions,  on  occa- 
sions of  sacred  or  profane  solemnity  in  the  oourtis  of  princes, 
in  an  age  so  g^oss  and  ignorant,  is  truly  wonderful.  In  1313, 
Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  had  a  morality  performed  before 
him,  at  which  our  Edward  II.,  his  Queen,  a  rnncess  of  France, 
and  a  splendid  train  of  English  nobility,  were  present  by 
special  invitation.  This  extraordinary  spectacle  consisted  of 
three  parts:  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Lion  dramatized,  and 
presenting  the  whole  race  of  quadrupeds,  with  all  the  licence  of 
the  Animali  parlantt;  the  interior  of  Hell,  with  all  its  machinery 
of  terrot  and  torture  employed  upon  the  souls  of  the  damned; 
and  lastly,  a  view  of  the  bliss  of  Paradise.  An  old  chronicler, 
shortly  after  the  same  period,  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  morality  performed  at  the  carriage  of  a  Prince  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine  with  a  Prinoess  of  England.  Orpheus  enters  play- 
ing upon  his  lyre,  with  an  assemblage  of  deputies  from  tne 
whole  brute  creation,  tame  and  (Savage,  dancing  at  his  heels. 
The  firmament  next  opens,  and  the  stars  appear  dso  dancing  to 
his  music.  Mercury,  who  officiates  as  stage-manager,  prays 
Jove  that  one  half  of  the  stars  i^hould  be  transformed  to  knights 
clad  in  flaming  armour,  the  other  into  flame-clad  beauties.  The 
good-humoured  "  father  of  gods  and  men**  consents  by  a  nod 
from  the  top  of  Olymfpus  ;  the  knights  and  dames  join  Lands  in 
tlie  heavens,  then  descend  from  uieir  empyreal  abode  to  the 
banquet-hall,  and  dance  celestial  sarabands,  with  which  the 
spectacle  closes.  The  representation  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hetcules  was  a  favourite  morality ;  and  it  will  seem  rather 
strange  to  those  who  remember  exacdy  what  those  labours  were, 
that  me  son  of  Jupiter  was  not  excused  the  representation  of  a 
single  one  of  these  memorable  trials  of  his  prowess.  The  mys- 
teries, composed  and  acted  almost  exclusively  in  the  beginning 
by  monks  and  pil^ms,  and  consisting  of  the  birth,  life,  and 
passion  of  our  oaviour  dramatized,  were  at  first  represented  in 
monasteries,  but  subsequently  exhibited  publicly  on  religious 
festivals  for  the  edification  of  the  people.  The  stage  was  a 
temporary  structure,  with  no  illusion  of  scenery,  but  tne  orifice 
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of  hell,  in  the  form  of  a  dr^on'S  mouth,  tlirough  which  the  de- 
vils made  their  entrances  and  exits.  There  is  something  at  once 
shocking  andludicrous  in  the  blasphemous  absurdity  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  following  passage,  though  selected  for  its  decorum^ 
will  give  some  idea  of  tne  tone  in  which  these  holy  personages 
treated  topics  the  most  sacred.  It  is  taken  from  a  mystery 
entitled  *'  The  Conception."     It  is  Joseph  who  speaks  : 

Men  soulcy  ne  se  peut  deffaire 
De  Marie,  men  epouse  sainte, 
Que  j'ai  ainsi  trouee  enceinte, 

Ne  8cay  s'il  y  a  fitute  oa  npn. 

*  *         *         *         « 

De  moi  n'est  la  chose  venue, 

Sa  promesse  n'a  pas  tenue. 

*  *         *         *         # 

Elle  a  rompu  son  manage. 
Je  suis  bien  infeible,  incredule,  * 
Quand  je  regarde  bien  son  affidre 
De  croire  qu*il  n'y  ait  ineffaire, 
Elle  est  enceinte ;  et  d'ou  viendroit 
Le  fhiict  ?  II  faut  dire  par  droit 
Qu'il  y  ait  vice  d'adultere 

Puisque  je  n'en  suis  le  p^re. 

*  *         «         *         * 

Elle  a  ete  trois  mois  entiers 
Hors  d'icy  et  au  bout  du  tiers 
Je  Tai  toute  grosse  re^ue : 
L'aurait  quelque  paillard  dou9e, 
Ou  de  fait  voulu  efforcer. 
Ha !  brief,  je  ne  scay  que  penser ! 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  more  of  iiaivete  than  profane- 
ness  m  this  curious  monologue ;  but  there  are  other  passages 
so  explicitly  gross,  and  in  so  unequivocal  a  tone  of  impious 
pleasantry,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  the  two  extremes  of  super- 
stition and  infidelity  had  met  in  the  monasteries ;  however  the 
sacredness  of  the  subject,  and  the  authority  of  the  performers, 
may  have  imposed  on  the  multitude.  Nor  is  this  meeting  of 
extremes  unnatural  or  infrequent.  Why  they  should  endea^ 
vour  to  bestialize  the  common  reason  of  mankind  is  no  less 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  the  policy,  if  not  the  instinct,  of  all 
tyranny,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  bow  down  the  slaves  of  its 
power,  in  very  wantonness,  to  the  lowest  abasement 

This  profane  buffoonery  at  length  gave  such  public  scandal, 
as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  magistrate :  and,  soon 
after,  some  advances  were  made  towards  introducing  a  better 
taste.     Lazare  Baif,  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  who  had  studied 
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the  Greek  poets  in  Italy  under  the  celebrated  scholar  Mububus, 
early  in  the  16th  century,  gave  translations  in  French  verse  of 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles  and  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  Seve- 
ral other  translations  from  the  Greek  dnuna  quickly  followed. 
But  the  first  who  introduced  any  thine  approaching  to  regular 
tragedy  on  the  stage  was  Jodelle.  His  Cleopatra,  the  earliest 
tragedy  in  the  language,  was  acted  with  prodigious  applause  at 
the  palace  of  Rheiius,  in  1552,  before  Henry  11.  and  a  splendid 
court  The  Queen  of  Egypt  was  represented  by  the  poet  him- 
self, then  only  20  years  of  age,  and  the  other  cnaracters  by  the 
nobles  of  the  court  Jodelle  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the 
tragic  art  in  France.  He  was  celebrated  in  his  life-time  as  ^'  a 
famous  child  of  the  Muses,"  and  figured  in  ''  the  poetic  pleiad'^ 
of  his  contemporary  and  friend  Ronsard. 

The  extent  to  which  the  dramatic  genius  of  Jodelle  was  ho- 
noured by  the  poets  of  his  day,  and  the  influence  which  the 
Greek  drama  had  already  gained  in  France,  may  be  collected 
from  a  curious  circumstance  related  in  the  obscure  memoirs  of 
the  time : — An  assemblage  of  scholars  and  poets,  among  whom 
was  Jodelle  himself,  being  attracted  to  Arcueil  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Carnival,  in  1552,  took  occasion,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
season,  to  celebrate  the  recent  triumph  of  their  companion, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  They  raised  a  temple  to  Bac- 
chus ;  dithyrambics  were  composed  and  sung,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  festivals  of  the  god.  A  goat,  decked  out  in  due 
form  with  fillets  and  flowers,  was  produced  for  sacrifice  at  the 
altar.  But  the  priests  of  the  Muse,  in  their  Pagan  enthu- 
siasm, were  humane ;  and  the  votive  goat,  after  merely  the  sem- 
blance of  a  bloody  offering,  was  dismissed  with  life  and  liberty. 
They  were  themselves  much  nearer  being  made  the  victims  of 
their  own  sacrifice.  The  clergy  raised  a  persecuting  cry  of  im- 
piety and  idolatry  against  the  performers  of  this  harmless  mas- 
querade. 

The  French  would  consign  to  eternal  ridicule  the  man  who 
suggested  the  revival  of  the  Cleopatra  of  Jodelle.  But  such 
a  play,  and  of  such  a  date,  in  the  English  language,  would  throw 
our  dramatic  virtuosos  into  an  ecstasy.  They  who  can  discover 
truth,  force,  simplicity,  freedom,  in  the  rude  language,  gross 
manners,  and  capricious  extravagance  of  an  uncultivated  age, 
and  who  mistake  its  figurative  appetite  of  giant  coarseness  and 
capaciousness  for  power  of  imagination,  would  place  Jodelle, 
were  he  English,  among  the  satellites  of  Shakspeare.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner.  The 
scene  is  historical.  It  is  that  in  which  Seleucus  charges  Cleo- 
patra, in  the  presence  of  Octavius  Caesar,  with  secreting  part  of 
her  treasure.     Cleopatra,  boxing  and  kicking  him,  says. 
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*Ah,  faux  meuifdrier !  ah^  faux  traistre!  arrachc 
Sera  le  poil  de  la  teste  cruelle. 
Que  plust  aux  dieux  que  ce  fust  la  cervelle! 

(Seleuque  d  Octavien.J 
Puissant  Caesar  I  retiens  la  doncq. 

(Cleopatre  d  Seleuque.  J 

Voila 

TouB  mes  bien&its — ^ha !  le  deuil  qui  m'efibrce 
Donne  k  mon  coeur  languoreux  telle  force, 
Que  je  pourraisy  ce  me  semble,  froisser, 
Du  poing»  tes  OS,  et  tes  flancs  crevasser 
A  coup  de  pied ! 

(Octcecien  ti  CieopatrcJ 
O  quelle  grinsant  courage! 
Mais  rien  n'est  plus  furieux  que  la  rage 
D'un  coeur  de  femme.     He  bien !  quoi !  Cleopatrc, 
Estes  vous  point  jk  saoule  de  le  battre  ? 

CA  Seleuque,) 
Fuy-t'-en,  amy,  fuy-t'-en. 

Shakspeare's  play  on  the  same  subject  was  written  near  half  a 
century  after  that  of  Jodelle ;  and  between  the  genius  displayed 
in  the  one  and  in  the  other  the  distance  is  immense.  The  me- 
morable description  of  Cleopatra  sailing  down  the  Cydnus^  and 
some  passages  of  sublimity  and  pathos,  as  the  drama  assumes 
the  tone  and  cast  of  adversity,  are  made  for  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  But  there  is  a  close  and  lamentable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  Cleopatras.  The  scene  just  cited  is  in  exact 
colouring  and  keeping  with  that  in  which  Shakspeare's  Cleo- 
patra, striking  the  messenger,  says — 

.     "  Hence, 
Horrible  villain  !  or  I  '11  spurn  thine  eyes, 
Like  balls,  before  me ;  I  *11  unhair  thy  head, 

(She  hales  him  up  and  doumj 
Thou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  lingering  pickle,  Src."-.- 

that  other  scene,  in  which  she  swears 


*  Ah !  false  villain,  false  traitor,  I  '11  tear  the  hair  off  thy  cruel  head.    .Would 
the  gods  it  were  thy  brain  I  dashed  out. 

{Seleucus  to  Octavius.) 
Oh  !  mighty  Cssar,  do  hold  her  back. 

(Cleopatra  to  Seleucvs.) 
See  the  fruits  of  all  my  bounty.     Ah !  the  grief  1  suffer  g^ves  to  my  languid 
heart  such  force,  that  methmks  1  could  beat  thy  bones  to  powder  with  my  fists,  and 
tread  on  thee  till  thy  loins  burst  beneath  my  feet. 

{Octavius^) 
Oh !  what  a  devilish  (teeth-gnashiug)  spirit !  but  nothing  is  so  furious  as  the 
heart  of  an  enraged  woman. — (To  Cleopatra)     Eh  !  how !  Cleopatra,  han't  you  yet 
had  your  stomach-fuU  of  beating  him  ? — {To  Scleucus)    Begone,  begone,  my  friend. 
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'^'  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again^ 
My  man  of  men,  8rc.*' — 

that  scene  of  deplorable  bufibonery  between  Cleopatra,  on 
the  eve  of  suicide,  and  the  clown,  who  brings  her  the  aspic; 
and  but  too  many  other  passages,  which  are  read  with  pain  and 
humiliation,  by  ail  who  regard  the  glory  of  the  English  stage, 
and  admire  Shakspeare  with  discernment. 

Jodelle,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  poets,  copied  their 
regularity  and  simplicity  of  plot ;  but  sa  inartificially,  that  it 
makes  his  play  only  the  more  flat  and  tedious.  It  opens  with 
the  ghost  of  Antony  complaining  that  the  gods,  envious  of  his 
glory,  had  made  him  the  slave  of  love  for  his  ruin ;  and  an- 
nouncing, that  Cleopatra,,  by  his  command,  conveyed  to  her  in 
a  dream,  was  to  slay  herself  that  day  at  his  tomb.  The  queen 
next  appears,  surrounded  by  her  female  attendants,  and  occu- 
pied witn  this  dream.  She  devotes  herself  to  death,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  her  lover's  ghost,  to  avoid  being  chained 
to  the  triumphal  car  of  his  victorious  rival.  The  following 
verses,  in  which  she  vowslthe  sacrifice  of  her  life,  possess  con* 
siderable  force. 

*Que  plutost  cette  terre  au  fond  de  ses  entrailles 
M'engloudsse  a  present,  que  toutes  les  tenailles 
De  ces  bourrelles  soeurs,  horreur  de  Tonde  basse, 
M'arrachent  les  boyaux,  que  la  teste  me  casse 
D*un  foudre  inusite,  qu*ainsy  je  me  conseille 
£t  que  la  peur  de  mort  entre  dans  mon  oreille. 

There  is,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  a  chorus  of  Alexandrian 
women,  who  descant  upon  the  vanity  of  human  affairs  ;  the 
glory  and  the  fall  of  Troy ;  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  Medea; 
flie  beauty  of  the  rose,  which  endures  but  for  a  day ;  and, 
finally,  the  disastrous  loves  of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  He 
wrote  several  other  pieces,  among  which  '*  The  Passion  of 
Dido,"  dramatized  from  Virgil,  is  the  most  endurable;  all, 
however,  exhibiting  glimpses  of  great  natural  talent,  in  the 
midst  of  rudeness,  negligence,  and  haste.  "  The  composition 
of  a  tragedy,"  says  La  Mothe,  "  never  cost  him  above  ten  morn- 
ings." He  died  at  an  early  age,  miserable  and  neglected,  after 
having  been  the  delight  of  two  sovereigns — one  among  many 
examples  of  the  ingratitude  of  kings,  and  of  the  sensibility  and 
weakness  of  the  poetic  character  under  disappointment.     In  the 

extreme  of  poverty  and  sickness,  he  reminds  (in  vain)  Charles 

'        "  '■  —  --■    ■  ' 

•  Sooner  may  this  earth  engulf  me  in  Ha  bowels,  sooner  may  the  torturing  pin- 
ccTfc  of  the  avenging  sisters,  that  spread  horror  over  the  infernal  lake,  tear  my 
vitals,  than  I  counsel  me  to  this,  or  let  the  fear  of  death  find  passage  through  my 
ear. 
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• 

IX.  of  inhuman  memory,  that  "  he  who  makes  use  of  the  lamp 
should  at  least  supply  it  with  oiP' — **  Obmi  se  sert  de  la  lampe,  au 
mows  de  Phuile  ^  met."  But  what  seems  to  hare  broken  his 
heart  was  the  {ailure  of  a  grand  spectacle,  founded  on  the 
Afgonautic  expedition,  which  Ae  undertook  to  have  represented 
under  hk  own  immediate  direction  at  court.  He  had  employed, 
in  the  preparation  of  it,  all  the.  resources  of  his  skill,  which  was 
remarkable,  in  architecture  and  scenic  painting.  But  on  the 
eventful  day,  the  performers,  musicians,  scene-shifters — ^all  con- 
spired, by  their  blunders,  to  ruin  his  hopes.  "  Where,''  says  he, 
**  I  had  ordered  ttoo  rocks,  I  beheld  advancing  tivo  belli"  (au  lieu 
de  deux  rockers  que  j'avais  commandos,  je  vis  arriver  deux  clo^ 
chers).  The  following  beautiftil  stanza  is  from  a  Funeral  Ode  on 
his  wretched  end,  written  by  one  of  his  friends: 

*  Jodelle  est  mort  de  pauvretc. 
La  pauvret^  a  eu  puissance 
Sur  la  richesse  de  la  France. — 
O  Dieu  I  quel  trait  de  cruaute ! 
Le  Ciel  avoit  mis  en  Jodelle, 
Un  esprit  tout  autre  quliumain: 
La  France  lui  ni&le  pain, 
Tant  elle  fustm^re  cruelle! 
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Fount  of  Blandusia,  glassy  spring, 
Worthy  of  hallowed  oifering, 
Of  scattered  flowers  and  sweetest  wine ! 
A  kid  to-morrow  shall  be  thine, 
Whose  budding  horns  threat  love  and  war- 
Falsely,  alas !  poor  wantoner ! 
To-morrow  with  his  heart*s  red  tide 
Thy  gelid  streamlet  sh^  be  dyed. 
T,l^  not  the  dotg-star's  fiery  ray 
Visits  with  unrelenting  day : 
Th*  o'er-labour'd  ox,  me  roving  kine, 
Glad  in  thy  cool,  fresh  shade  recline. 
Rank  amid  noblest  brooks  shalt  thou. 
Whilst  in  my  song  the  oak  shall  grow 
Based  on  the  rock,  with  sparkling  flash 
Whence  down  thy  headlong  waters  dash. 


*  JodeUe  hath  had  his  death-stroke  from  poverty.  Poverty  hath  had  power  orcr 
the  treasure  of  Prance.  O  God  !  how  crwel.  Heaven  gave  Jodelle  a  spSrh  other 
than  hnman-<-Pranoe  demed  hun  a  monel  of  bvead,  so  mueh  was.  she  a  omel 
mother. 

[This  closely  literal  version  can  give  to  the  mere  English  reader  no  idea  of  the 
simplicity,  tenderness,  and  torn  of  phrase,  in  the  original.] 
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"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town  i"  I  won- 
der in  which  of  the  two  diyisions  Oowper  would  have  placed 
Richmond.  Every  Londoner  would  laugh  at  the  rustic  that 
should  call  it  town  ;  and  yet  it  is  no  more  like  the  country,  the 
real,  untrimmed,  genuine  country,  than  a  garden  is  like  a  field. 
I  do  not  say  this  m  disparagement.  Richmond  is  nature  in  a 
court  dress,  but  still  nature — aye,  and  very  lovely  nature  too>; 
gay,  and  happy,  and  elegant,  as  one  of  Charles  the  Second's 
beauties,  and  with  as  little  to  remind  us  of  the  penalty  of  the 
original  Adam,  of  labour  or  poverty,  or  grief,  or  crime.  Since 
no  place  on  the  globe  is  quite  exempt  from  their  influence,  I 
suppose  that  care  and  vice  may  exist  even  there;  they  are,  how- 
ever, well  hidden :  the  inhabitants  may  find  them,  or  they  may 
find  the  inhabitants ;  but  to  the  casual  visitor  Richmond  appears 
a  sort  of  fairy-land — a  piece  of  the  old  Arcadia,  a  holiday-spot 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  they  lead  a  happy  out-of-door 
life,  like  the  gay  folks  in  Watteau's  pictures,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  work-a-day  world.  The  principal  ingredient  in 
this  powerful  charm  is  the  river,  the  beautiful  river,  for  the  hill 
seems  to  me  over-rated.  The  prospect  is  too  woody,  too  leafy, 
too  green.  There  is  a  monotony  of  vegetation,  a  heaviness. 
The  view  was  finer  as  I  first  saw  it  in  February,  when  the  bare 
branches  admitted  iBrequent  glimpses  of  houses  and  villages,  and 
the  colouring  was  left  to  the  fancy,  than  when  I  last  beheld  it, 
all  pomp  and  garniture, "  in  the  leafy  month  of  June."  Canova 
said  it  only  wanted  crags ;  I  rather  mcline  to  the  old  American 
criticism,  and  think  that  it  wants  clearing.  But  the  river,  the 
beautiful  river,  there .  is  no  over-rating  that.  Brimming  to  its 
very  banks  of  meadow  or  garden,  clear,  pure,  and  calm  as  the 
bright  summer  sky  which  smiles  down  mto  its  bosom.  How 
gracefully  it  glides  through  the  bridge,  and  how  the  boats  be- 
come it !  and  how  pretty  those  boats  are,  firom  the  light  green 
pleasure-vessel,  with  its  white  awning  and  its  gay  freight  of 
beaux  and  belles,  to  the  heavy  steam-boat,  which  comes  wal- 
loping along  with  a  regular  mechanical  motion,  rumpling  the 
waters,  and  leaving  a  track  of  tiny  waves  on  their  glassy  sur- 
face. Certainly  the  Thames  is  the  pleasantest  highway  m  his 
Majesty's  dommions.  The  happiest  nours  I  ever  passed  in  my 
life  were  spent  on  its  bosom  one  sw6et  June  morning,  when  the 
light  clouds  seemed  following  and  folding  the  sun  in  a  thousand 
veils  of  shadowy  alabaster,  and  the  soft  air  was  loaded  with 
fragrance  from  gardens  which  were  one  flush  of  roses  and  honey- 
suckles. I  shaU  never  forget  that  morning.  How  delightful  it 
was  to  glide  along  through  those  beautiful  scenes  wim  those 
dear  companions,  sunk  in  that  silence  of  deep  enjoyment  which 
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looks  to  like  thought,  though,  in  reality,  a  much  wiser  and 
happier  thing;  listening,  half  unconsciously,  to  Emily  I/s 
sweet  snatches  of  Venetian  songs;  muttering  almost  as  un- 
coiiBciously  as  we  met  the  queen  birds,  ''The  swans  on  still 
St.  Mary's  lake  float  double,  swan  and  shadow ;"  just  roused 
as  we  passed  Pope's  grotto,  or  the  arch  over  Strawberry  Hill ; 
then  landing  at  Hampton  Court,  the  palace  of  the  Cartoons, 
and  coming  home  with  my  whole  mind  full  of  the  ditine 
Raphael,  and  of  that  glorious  i)ortrait  of  Titian  by  himself, 
which  almost  divided  my  admiration.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
morning. 

<  How  pleasant  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ^o  down  the  river 
towards  Kew,  amongst  all  sorts  of  royal  recollections,  from  the 
rained  house  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  to  the  lime-trees,  fragrant  with 
blossom  and  ''  musical  with  bees,''  under  which  the  late  King 
and  Queen  used  to  sit  on  a  summer  evening,  whilst  their  chil- 
dren were  playing  round  them  on  the  grass.  Kew  Palace  is  in 
fine  harmony  with  this  pretty  family-piece.  It  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  think  of  royalty  so  comfortable,  and  homely,  and  uncon- 
strained, as  it  must  have  been  in  that  small,  ugly,  old-fiushioned 
house.  Princes  are  the  ''bom  thralls"  of  splendour;  and  to 
see  them  eased  of  their  cumbrous  magnificence,  gives  such  a 
pleasure  as  one  feels  in  reading  "  Ivanhoe,"  when' the  collar  is 
taken  from  the  neck  of  Gurth,  and  he  leaps  up  a  free  man.  At 
Kew,  too,  in  those  confined  aad  ill-furnished  apartments^  they 
were  not  without  better  luxuries;  books  accessible  and  reaa- 
able,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  read,  and  a  fine  collection 
of  cabinet  pictures  ;  superb  Canaletti's  ;  the  famous  dropsical 
woman,  on  which  the  Queen  is  said  to  have  fixed  her  eyes,  during 
her  last  illness,  with  sucii  an  intense  expression  of  self-pity ; 
and  a  portrait  of  Vandyke,  which  rivals  the  Titian — the  elegant 
Vandyke,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  which  has  been  so 
often  engraved.  What  an  interesting  thing  is  the  portrait  of 
a  great  artist! 

Amongst  the  many  superb  villas  round  Richmond,  none  at- 
tracted me  so  much  as  Ham  House,  a  stately  old  place,  retired 
from  the  river,  and  concealed  and  divided  from  it  by  rows  of 
large  trees.  Ham  House  is  quite  a  model  of  the  mansion  of  the 
last  century^  with  its  dark  shadowy  fi-ont,  its  steps  and  terraces, 
its  marble  basons,  and  its  deep,  silent  court,  whose  iron  gate,  as 
Horace  Walpole  complains,  is  never  opened.  The  keeping  is 
perfect.  The  very  flowers  are  old-fasnioned.  No  American 
borders !  No  Kalmias,  or  Azelias,  or  Magnolias,  or  such  hea- 
then shrubs !  No  flimsy  China  roses  !  Nothing  new-fangled ! 
none  but  flowers  of  the  olden  time — gay,  formal  knots  of  pinks 
and  sweet-peas,  and  larkspurs,  and  lilies,  and  hollyhocks, 
mixed  with    solid  cabbage    roses,  and  round   Dutch  honey- 
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Buckles.  I  reverence  such  a  garden.  Every  thing  about  it 
belongs  to  the  time  of  hoops  and  periwigs.  Harlowe  Place 
must  have  been  such  another  abode  of  stateliness  and  seclusion. 
Those  iron  gates  seem  to  have  been  erected  for  no  other  pur^ 
pose  than  to  divide  Lovelace  from  Clarissa.  We  almost  expect 
to  see  her  through  them,  sweeping  slowly  along  the  terrace- 
walk,  in  the  pure  dignity  of  her  swan-like  beauty,  with  her 
{'ealous  sister  watching  her  from  a  window ;  and  we  look  for 
urn  round  the  comer  of  the  wall,  waiting  to  deposit  a  letter, 
and  listening,  with  speaking  eagerness,  to  the  rustle  of  her  silk 
gown.     Richardson  must  certainly  have  seen  Ham  House. 

Another  interesting  part  of  Richmond  is  the  Park,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  Scotch  novels.  But,  alas !  it  has  been  improved. 
The  walk  in  which  Jeanie  Deans  met  Queen  Caroline  no  longer 
exists :  and  so  completely  do  those  en^ossing  and  usurpmg 
books  take  possession  of  everyplace  which  they  choose  to  men- 
tion, that  the  alteration  is  felt  as  a  real  disappointment.  To 
make  amends  for  this,  on  removing  some  ola  furniture  lately 
from  a  house  in  the  vicinity,  three  portraits  were  discovered  in 
the  wainscot,  George  the  Second,  a  staring  likeness,  between 
Queen  Caroline  and  Lady  Suffolk.  The  painting  are  the  worst 
of  that  bad  era ;  but  the  recollection  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  ir* 
resistible.  I  was  still  more  forcibly  reminded  of  another  great 
poet,  by  a  yew-tree  near  the  river,  worthy  to  have  been  joined 
with  "  those  fraternal  sons  of  Borrowdale — 

*'  Huge  trunks !  and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine, 
Upcoiling  and  inveterately  convolved." 

Richmond  has  been  so  accustomed  to  be  praised  in  fine 

e)etry,  that  to  speak  of  it  in  humble  prose  seems  like  an  affront, 
ut  the  sincerest,  and,  perhaps,  the  highest  compliment  that 
has  been  paid  to  this  celebrated  spot,  is  the  resiaence,  in  its 
near  neighbourhood,  of  two  of  our  greatest  landscape-painters, 
Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Hofland.  The  pervading  spirit  of  this  soft 
and  lovely  scenery  may  often  be  traced  in  their  works ;  more 
especially  in  those  of  die  latter,  whose  sparkling  delicacy  and 
Claude-like  sweetness  of  tone  and  colour,  seem  caught  from  the 
beauty  which  breathes  like  a  perfume  around  him  ;  whilst  Mr. 
Turner's  original  and  truly  English  genius  is  evidently  derived 
from  universal  nature.  A  fine  picture  is  the  best  description  of 
Richmond,  though  some  of  its  graces  are  too  subtle  and  evanes- 
cent even  for  the  pencil.  But  the  finest  charm  of  this  elegant 
f)lace  is  the  pure  and  innocent  pleasure  which  it  affords  to  a 
arge  and  meritorious  class  of  people.  They  who  love  to  con- 
template happy  faces,  should  go  there  on  a*  fine  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  regale  themselves  with  a  sight  of  the  many  family 
parties  drinking  tea  in  the  meadows,  recalling  Madame  Roland's 
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delightful  account  of  her  Sunday  evenings  by  the  banks  of  the 
Seine^  and  inhaling  fragrance  and  fresh  air  after  a  week's  smoke 
and  dust  in  smoky  London.  To  a  London  ciitzeuy  Richmond  is, 
undoubtedly « the  country ;  and  if  we  who  come  farther  a-field, 
should  be  disposed  to  contest  the  point,  we  shall,  at  least,  admit 
that  it  is  something  better.  M. 


THOUGHTS  AWAKENED  BY  CONTEMPLATING  A  PIECE  OF 
THE  PALM  WHICH  GROWS  ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE 
ACROPOLIS   AT   ATHENS. 

I  OAZE  upon  thee — ^yet  I  will  not  weep-— 

Though  to  my  1^  this  heart  tumultuous  swell — 
My  soul  calls  Freedom  from  her  silent  sleep, 

Then  wildly  breathes  that  last,  lone  word — Farewell  f 
Why  doth  the  music  of  the  sweet-toned  shell 

Break  into  sadness  ?  now  those  soft  notes  flying 
Light  as  the  musical  airs — now  Freedom's  knell 

Upon  the  desolate  winds  abruptly  sighing — 

Like  Ocean's  whisp'ring  gale,  which  seems  most  sweet  when  dying ! 

Oh !  lead  me  to  blest  Liberty's  lone  grave ! — 

There  will  I  stand,  and  hear  the  waters  lash 
Her  sacred  tomb — ^the  wildly-musical  wave 

May  scornfully  upon  the  cold  stone  dash ! 

Yes !  let  seas  rage,  and  angry  lightnings  flash ! 
Land  of  the  Muses,  and  of  liberty ! 

Once  it  was  thine  to  bid  kings  bow,  worlds  crash ! 
Oh !  once  'twq^  thine,  immortal  Greece,  to  be 
The  conqueror  of  the  world — the  parent  of  the  free ! 

And  this  is  desolation ! — this  is  death ! — 

This  is  the  gloomy  stillness  of  the  soul ! — 
Within  this  chaos  doth  no  spirit  breathe  ? — 

Doth  no  soft  voice  upon  the  loud  seas  roll^ 

WOd  as  thy  winds,  and  free  from  man's  controul  / — 
Heard  faindy,  but  mysterious,  and  unseen — 

A  sad  ton^  issuing  from  destruction's  goal, 
And  gently  breathing  'neath  that  blue  serene 
A  sigh  for  what  xoill  be — what  is,  and  what  has  been  ? 

Then  farewell,  Athens !  Oh^  farewell,  farewell ! 

Land  of  the  glorious — ^nation  of  the  free! 
Oh  !  do  my  senses  labour  'neath  a  spell, 

Gazing  on  this — which  breathes  of  thine,  and  thee, 

City  of  heroes  ? — Orphan'd  liberty. 
Invisible,  may  even  now  be  near, 

And  bending  from  her  kindred  skies,  may  be 
Gazing,  in  silent  sadness,  mutely  here — 
And  mingling  with  a  smile  the  sweetness  of  a  tear !  E.  B.  B. 
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**  Sjo,  the  poor  ImUan,  whose  nntator'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind : 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  doud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  Heaven — 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be  content 's  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire. 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company."  Pope. 

Happening,  a  few  days  ago,  to  take  up  a  volume  of  Lord 
Erskine's  speeches,  I  was  peculiarly  struck  with  the  passage  in 
which  he  either  invents  or  relates  the  speech  of  an  American 
chieftain,  justi^ing  his  animosity  to  the  invaders  of  his  coun^, 
and  avowing  nis  determination  to  defend  it.  Whether  the 
speech  be  Lord  Erskine's  own,  or  the  genuine  production 
which  it  purports  to  be,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  be 
it  which  it  may,  there  is  a  soul-stirring  energy  about  it  which 
few  can  peruse  without  excitement — it  is  a  short  and  splendid 
specimen  of  nature's  eloquence,  which  has  its  fountain  in  the 
heart,  and  irresistibly  returns  to  it.  The  labours  of  the  lamp 
have  produced  nothing  which  more  effectually  answers  the  pur- 

!)Ose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  appeals  directly  to  the 
eelings ;  the  simplicity  of  its  sad  complaint  is  overwhelming, 
and  its  wild,  determined,  but  provoked  avowal,  is  not,  upon 
human  principles,  to  be  combated.  Tliere  is  something  to  me 
extremely  interesting  in  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  the  retrogradation 
of  the  American  Indians  upon  their  woods  and  wildernesses. 
Their  remonstrances,  their  treaties,  their  talks,  their  conferences, 
their  occasional  denunciations,  and  the  thousand  plans  and 
stratagems  by  which  they  hope  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
"  white  man  "  upon  their  territory,  are  most  cunous.  They  ex- 
hibit, on  the  one  hand,  the  matured  device,  and  ingenious  frauds 
of  civilized  rapacity ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  natural  alarm  of  a 
primitive  people,  too  guileless  to  negotiate,  too  feeble  to  avert, 
out  still  too  conscious  of  its  injustice  to  submit,  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  deprivation  of  their  beloved  inheritance.  The 
perusal  of  this  fragment  of  Lord  Erskine's,  set  me  upon  the 
search  after  more.  Fortunately,  through  the  kindness  of  an 
American  friend,  I  have  been  enabled  not  onlv  to  collect  some 
Indian  anecdotes,  but  also  some  specimens  oi  their  eloouence, 
which  almost  deserve,  like  the  speech  in  question,  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  recitation  of  the  orator  of  England.    The  follow- 
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ing  address  was  made  in  the  Council  Arbour  at  Portage,  by  the 
Chief  of  an  American  tribe  of  Indians,  to  the  first  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  understand  it  clearly,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
spoken.  A  conference  of  several  suspected  tribes  had  been 
solicited  by  the  American,  not  in  order  either  to  accuse  or  to 
negotiate,  but  as  an  evidence  of  their  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
The  tribes  met,  and  the  ambassador,  forgetting  the  purport  and 
stipulations  of  their  conference,  immediately  poured  out  his  sus- 
picions, and,  in  the  most  violent  and  indignant  terms,  denounced 
as  traitors  all  who  could  meditate  an  infraction  of  the  treaties 
which  had  been  so  solemnly  ratified  with  the  United  States. 
The  first  chief  who  answered,  betrayed  every  consciousness  of 
guilt ;  he  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  ailiculate.  Immediately  after  him,  **  Black  Thunder," 
the  celebrated  patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe  of  Indians,  addressed 
the  commissioner.  His  mind  had  never  meditated  the  slightest 
treachery,  but  he  suspected  that  the  accusation  was  merely  a 
pretence,  and  a  prelude  to  a  further  encroachment  on  his  patri- 
mony. He  was  indignant  both  at  the  suspicions  which  were 
avowed,  and  at  the  timid  consciousness  with  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  met  them,  and  with  a  firm  and  manly  dignity,  he  replied 
to  the  commissioner : — 

^*  My  father,  restrain  your  feelingn,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say. 
I  shall  say  it  plainly.  I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.  I 
feci  no  fear ;  for  I  have  no  cause  to  fear.  I  have  never  injured  you ; 
and  innocence  can  feel  no  fear.  I  turn  to  you  all,  red  skins  and  white 
skins — where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser?  Father,  I 
understand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.  I  have  just  been  set 
at  liberty ;  am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?  Frowns  are  all 
around  me ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  change.  You,  perhaps,  may  be 
ignorant  of  what  I  tell  you,  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  Heaven  and 
earth  to  witness.  It  is  a  fact  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  1  have 
been  assailed  in  almost  every  possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or 
interest,  could  touch  me — ^that  I  have  been  pushed  to  the  last  to  raise 
the  tomahawk  against  you;  but  all  in  vain.  I  never  could  be  made  to 
feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.  If  this  be  the  conduct  of  an  enemy ^  I  ahall 
nexer  be  your  friend, 

"  You  are  acquainted,  my  father,  widi  my  removal  above  Prairie  des 
Chiens,  I  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called  my  warriors 
around  me.  We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  never  have 
departed.  We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
United  States.  I  sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  this;  and  I  sent  it 
by  the  Missouri,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know 
what  we  were  doing.  You  received  it.  I  then  told  you  that  your 
friends  should  be  my  friends — that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies 
— and  that  1  only  awaited  your  signal  to  make  war.  If  this  be  the 
condvct  of  an  enemy ^  I  shall  never  be  your  friend.     Why  do  I  tell  you 
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this  ?  Because  it  is  a  trath,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that  tlie  good 
things  which  men  do  are  often  buried  in  the  ground,  while  their  evil 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world.* 

"  My  father,  when  I  came  here,  I  came  to  you  in  friendship.  I  little 
thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  myself.  I  have  no  defence  to 
make.  If  I  was  guilty,  I  should  have  come  prepared ;  but  I  have  ever 
held  you  by  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  excuses.  If  I  had 
fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so ;  but  I  have  nothing  now 
to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  wbat  I  said  before  to  my 
great  father,  the  President  of  your  nation.  You  heard  it,  and  no 
doubt  remember  it  It  was  simply  this  :  My  lands  can  never  be  sur- 
rendered ;  I  was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  the  contract ;  I  will 
not  surrender  my  country  but  with  my  life. 

"  Agam  I  call  Heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I  smoke  this  pipe  in 
evidence  of  my  sincerity.  If  you  are  sincere,  you  will  receive  it  from 
me.  My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — that  I 
should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe  the 
protection  of  your  country.  When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  tribe — may  the  smoke  rise  like  a  clovd, 
and  carry  atcay  with  it  aU  the  animosities  which  have  arisen  betrveen  us." 

Considering  this  speech  to  have  been,  what  it  appears  to  be, 
totally  unpremeditated,  there  is  a  singular  strengttx  and  sim- 
plicity  about  it.  We  find  that  the  American  Christian  mission- 
aries have  sometimes  succeeded  in  converting  the  most  cele- 
brated chieftains  of  the  tribes ;  thus  in  some  degree  making  a 
compensa:tion  for  the  less  peaceful  incursions  of  their  military 
bretnren.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  their  converts  was 
the  Oneida  warrior,  Skenaudoh,  who  died  not  very  long  ago  at 
his  castle  in  the  United  States,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  nun- 
dred  and  ten  years.  He  was  the  convert  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  who 
had  undertaken  a  mission  to  his  tribe ;  and,  after  a  youth 
addicted  to  war  and  drunkenness,  and  all  the  vices  incidental  to 
barbarism,  he  became  thoroughly  reformed,  and  lived  and  died 
an  honour  to  the  Christian  religion.  His  conversion  from  the 
crying  sin,  not  only  of  savage,  but,  if  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  Cob- 
bet,  of  civilized  America  also,  carries  about  it  something  of  a 
noble  and  peculiar  character.  As  the  chieftain  of  his  tribe, 
he  was,  in  the  year  1775,  present  at  a  treaty  made  in  Albany, 
and  fell  at  night  into  one  of  nis  usual  debauches ;  next  morning, 
on  awaking,  he  found  himself  in  the  street,  stripped  of  all  his 
ornaments,  and  even  the  insignia  of  his  chieftainship.  From 
that  hour  he  was  never  seen  intoxicated.  Perhaps  all  the  moral 
eloquence  which  was  ever  uttered  could  not  have  had  such  an 


*  The  coincidence  between  this  passage  and  the  celebrated  one  fW>m  Shakspeare, 
is  very  remarkable : — 

<<  The  enl  that  men  do  lires  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 
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effect  afi  Uus  consciouroess  of  self-degrltdation.  Skenandoh 
was  one  of  the  ablest  Indians  that  ever  appeared  in  North 
America ;  and  if  the  colonies  feared  him  with  justice  before  the 
Revolution,  the^  had  a  right  to  forgive  him  in  consequence  of 
his  conduct  during  it.  His  principle  was,  that  on  every  occa- 
sion the  rights  ojthe  natives  of  a  country  should  be  defended. 
This,  which  in  tne  first  instance  led  him  to  oppose  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  induced  him  afterwards  to  unite  with  them,  when 
what  he  considered  a  still  more  foreign  stock  landed  as  its  inva- 
ders. The  colonists  he  would  have  extenninated,  if  he  could ; 
but  still  a  succession  of  genemtions  had  infused  some  of  the 
"  red  men's''  blood  into  their  veins,  and  he  preferred  them  on 
this  account  to  the  British,  who  had  reason  to  regret  the  pre- 
ference during  the  revolutionary  warfare.  The  l^ited  States 
honoured  him  with  a  public  funeral,  and  the  Indians  gave  him 
the  appellation  of  the  **  white  man's  friend;"  for,  though  a  tor- 
nado in  war,  he  was  the  '*  sephyr  in  peace,"  and  fully  capable 
of  the  warmest  friendship.  About  a  month  before  his  death,  in 
reference  to  his  long  life  and  the  solitude  in  which  age  unfortu- 
nately leaves  us,  he  most  beautifully  and  pathetically  said : — 

**  1  am  an  aged  hemlock;  the  winds  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whistled 
through  my  hraiu^hes;  I  am  dead  at  the  top.  The  generation  to  which  I 
belong  has  run  away  and  left  me.  Why  I  live,  the  great  good  Spirit 
only  knows.  Pray  to  my  Jesus,  that  I  may  have  patience  to  wait  fiir 
my  appointed  time  to  die.*' 

That  appointed  time  was  soon  to  come,  and  his  last  desire 
was,  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  the  pious  missionary  by  whom 
he  had  been  converted.  Surely  Skenaudoh  has  at  least  re- 
deemed himself  from  the  motto  which  we  have  selected  from  the 
immortal  satirist  whose  sweet  lines  are  prefixed  to  this  commu- 
nication.— The  following  is  in  a  different  style :  it  is  the  fero- 
cious, but  firm,  defiance  of  the  chieflain  of  the  Creek  nation,  to 
the  general  who  had  captured  him  :— 

**  I  fought  against  you  at  Fort  Mimms.  I  fought  against  you  at 
Georgia.  I  did  you  all  the  injury  I  could.  Had  not  treachery  lefl  me 
desolate,  I  would  have  done  you  more.  The  warriors  who  were  faith- 
ful all  died  by  my  side — they  died  in  battle.  I  mourn  over  their  loss, 
but  they  are  gone  to  glory.  I  am  their  chief — a  captive,  but  a  soldier. 
Bo  your  utmost — I  shall  not  disgrace  their  memories!" 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  words  like  these,  coming  from  an 
Indian  captive,  are  not  words  of  course.  They  mean  what  they 
say  ;  and  when  the  fires  of  death  are  blazing,  and  the  torture  is 
anticipating  their  effect  upon  the  victim,  his  placid  smile  exhi- 
bits their  impotence  upon  a  spirit  whose  endurance  is  the  pre- 
lude to  his  national  canonization.  One  sigh,  one  struggle, 
would  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  tribe's  respect  and  the 
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hero's  paradise ;  and  his  captivity  affords  him  the  most  signal 
and  most  durable  triumph  over  his  enemies.  A  very  fine  in- 
stance of  this  heroism  has  been  handed  down  in  the  person  of 
the  Virginian  chiefs  Opechauchanough.  Bold,  artful^  and  insi- 
nuating ;  master  alike  of  arms  and  intrigue^  he  kept  the  early 
settlers  of  Virginia  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm;'  and  when  so 
decrepid  from  age  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  he,  from  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  borne,  directed  the  onset  and  retreat  of  his  war- 
riors in  the  dreadful  massacre  of  1641,  which  almost  extermi- 
nated the  colony.  At  last,  worn  out,  exhausted,  and  almost 
blind,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  James  Town,  where 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  less  civilized  savage  who  was 
appointed  to  guard  him.  To  the  last  moment  his  courage -re- 
mained unbroken.  Like  the  staff  of  the  prophet  it  was  his  sup- 
Eort  alike  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  sicKuess  and  in  death, 
[is  last  words,  indeed,  proved  this  remarkably.  Jwst  as  he 
was  expiring,  he  heard  an  unusual  bustle  in  his  prison,  and 
faintly  openmg  his  eyes,  he  discovered  a  number  of  persons 
crowding  around  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  cruel  and  un- 
seasonable curiosity.  The  djring  chieftain's  sensibility  was  in- 
dignantly excited.  Without  seeming  to  notice  the  intruders,,  he 
raised. himself  from  his  mat,  and,  with  a  voice  and  air  of  autho- 
rity, desired  that  the  governor  should  instantly  be  sent  for; 
when  he  arrived,  the  Ladian,  looking  at  him  steadfastly  and 
scornfully,  exclaimed, 

*^  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  captured  Sir  William  Berkeley,  I  shQuld 
have  disdained  to  have  thus  exposed  him  to  my  people." 

The  sudden  burst  of  passion  was  too  much  for  his  debilitated 
frame.  Nature  yielded,  and  he  fell  back  in  death  before  indig* 
nation's  hectic  had  faded  from  his  cheek.  There  is  sometimes 
to  be  found  amongst  the  fragments  of  this  people  a  spirit  of 
policy,  which,  perhaps,  more  civilized  nations  might  imitate 
without  disadvantage.  The  following  appeal  from  a  Cherokee 
chief  to  some  of  his  countrymen  wno  were  about  to  join  our 
troops  against  the  colonists,  contains  some  precepts,  which  by  a 
little  change  of  words,  might  be  rendered  applicable  to  every 
people  upon  earth,  but  more  particularly  to  those  whose  internal 
dissensions  have  sometimes  induced  the  madness  of  calling  in  a 
foreign  arbitrament : 

''  My  countrymen !  God  made  us  all,  both  red  and  ^vhite  Americans, 
to  live  on  the  same  land.  Since  he  has  said  that  we  should  live  toge- 
ther, why  do  we  join  the  people  who  come  from  the  salt  waters !  We 
can  do  without  them,  we  and  our  children.  When  the  Great  Spirit 
gave  us  a  country,  he  gave  it  to  be  a  residence  for  our  lives,  and  a  rest- 
ing-place for  our  bones ;  and  this  he  says  to  all  to  whom  he  has  given  a 
country;  The  nM.  water  which  he  gave  us  still  runs :  so  are  the  paths 
for  the  government  of  good  men  still  here.     Foolish  as  I  am,  my  little 
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iiiide»taAdtiig'  teVs  me;  When  I  aefe  Uifese  thingi,  tbat  their  4re  God*« 
works,  yfhok  the  white  people,  first  came  amongst  us,  the  Great  Spirit 
had  forbid  our  mixture : — we  did  mix — and^  to  avoid  the  pain  ofsepaf 
rating  the  husband  from  the  wife,  the  father  from  his  children,  and  tih^ 
brother  from  his  sister,  he  has  continued  the  course  of  the  mixed  blood 
in  oar  veins.  We  must  remain  so,  because  he  directs  it  so.  Firom 
this  mixture  of  our  blood,  and  accession  of  our  strength,  Washington, 
the  white  ihan*s  brother,  has  gained  a  name  in  warfare — a  name  far 
above  the  names  of  white  men.  But  you  all  know  how  slow  was  his 
progress  when  opposed  by  the  united  arm  of  our  fathers ;  and  you  alt 
know  how  rapid  it  has  been  since  whiskey  and  calico  have  ^vided  u»« 
Retpember,  then,  that  we  are  one  people."  ; 

.    TTxere  are  countries  in  Europe,  and  not  far  from  En^lahd^  tQ 

whom  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  the  Cherokee  »  advice 

might  have  spared  some  affliction.-*— Our  missionaries  have  dis; 

coyered,  that  the  talents  of  some  of  the  tribes  in  the  arts  of  peacQ 

have  been  quite  commensurate  with  their  warlike  capabilities  ^ 

and  they  luive  skilfully  ajnd  successfully  enlisted  their  c6-opera7 

tion*     Even  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  diffusiooi 

of  Christian  knowledge,  they  have  often  found  them  eminently 

useful.    Enthusiasm  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  a  savage 

life  ;  the  chase,  the  scenery,  the  power  of  wandering  wherever 

fai^cv  leads^  and  the  pre-eminence  which  superiority  either  14 

mind  or  person  never  fails  to  ensure,  awaken  the  savage  intp 

constant  exertion,  and  he  beeomes,  in  some  degree,. piore  or 

less  excited  and  elevated,  as  it  were,  by  the  romance  of  nature. 

This  disposition  has  particularly  evinced  itself  wherever  coi^^ 

version  has  been  successful  \  and  the  dreams  and  trances  which 

monks  invented  in  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  for  the  de-* 

ception  of  ci'edulity,  the  Indian  zealots  have  either  really  exr 

perieAced  in  their  moments  of  excitement,  or,  what  in  its  effect 

IS  much  the  same,  they  have  conscientiously  worked  themselves 

into  a  belief  of  their  existence.    The  most  remarkable  of  those 

personages  was  a  chief  of  the  AUeganies,  whose  miraculous  con- 

version  and  restless  piety  procured  for  him  the  appellatiou  of 

"the  Indian  Prophet,**    During  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  lif6 

he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity  and  intoxica- 

iioQ.    In  his  fiflieth  year  however,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting 

his  pipe,  he  suddenly  fell  back  upon  his  bunk,  upon  which  he 

was  uien  sitting,  and  continued  ia  a  state  of  insensibility  fo^ 

several  hours ;  nis  family  supposing  him  dead,  had  made  pre^^ 

paratiooa  for  laying  him  out,  according  tq  their  barbarous  prau; 

tice,  the  tribe  was  invited  to  the  funeral  festivity,  an4  they  were 

in  the  very  act  of  removing  him  when  he  revived.    His  first 

Words  were,  ''  Don't  be  alaimed.   I  have  seen  heaven^.   Caiiihir 

nation  together,  that  I  may  tell  them  what  has  appeared  toiee^'' 

The  nation  were  accordingly  summoned  round  the  cbtoftain, 

vol.  II.    KO.  VII.  p 


4)6  A^agmdUifnm  the  Womk. 

"When  with  tAuch  solemnitj  h^  faiformed  them  &at  hie  tuid  seett 
four  beautiful  jrotmg  inen,  who  hid  been  sent  from  heaven  by 
the  Gt^at  Spirit,  and  who  thus  addressed  him :  "  "the  Great 
Spirit  i^  an^y  With  you^  and  with  all  the  red  men ;  and  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lyi^g>  ^^  stealing,  and  turn  your- 
selves to  him,  you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiiul  place  which 
We  will  now  shew  you.'^  He  stated  that  he  was  then  conducted 
by  th^e.  youug  men  to  the  gate  of  heaven^  which  was  opened, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter ;  that  it  was  more  beautiful  than 
any  thing  which  he  could  describe  or  they  conceive ;  tJ^iat  the 
inhabitants  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  happi- 
ness ;  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain  there  three  or  four  hours, 
kiid  Was  then  reconducted  by  the  same  young  men,  who,  on 
taking  their  leave,  promised  they  would  visit  him  early,  and 
commanded  him  to  inform  all  other  Indians  of  what  he  had  seen 
knd  heard.  He  immediately  visited  the  different  tribes  in  the 
Western  states,  with  the  exception  of  Ihe  Oneidas.    They  all 

E'  ut  the  Inost  implicit  faith  in  what  he  told  them,  and  revered 
im  as  a  prophet.  The  consequences  were  most  providential ; 
liis  tribe,  from  being  filthy,  lazy,  and  drunken,  became  a  cleanly, 
industrious,  sober,  and  happy  people*  The  prophet  asserted 
that  he  annually  received  tnose  heavenly  visitations,  immediately 
liflter  each  of  which  he  visited  the  tribes  in  person ;  and  it  was 
during  oiie  of  those  annual  pilgrimages  that  he  died.  He  was 
i^lea  **  the  Prophet  of  Peace,'*  in  contradistinction  to  a  bro- 
ther of  their  ferocious  chief  Tecumseh,  who  was  designated  as 
'*  the  Prophet  of  War."  Many  of  the  Indians,  however,  con- 
sider the  2eal  of  tlie  missionaries  as  misplaced,  and  complain 
loudly  oh  the  subject.-^On  the  approach  of  the  late  war  between 
Great  Britain  kna  the  United  States,  a  formal  **  telk^  was  held 
before  Aiherican  commissioners,  when  Hauanossa,  their  orator, 
thus  announced  the  determination  of  the  tribes,  and  took  this 
ho  impolitic  opportunity  to  state  their  grievances  on  that  subject. 

**  IhoAerUt  we  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  many  favours 
he  has  1>estowed  on  us,  and  we  hope  he  will  continue  to  cherish  his 
children  with  his  blessings.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  permitted  us  to 
meet  yon  here  to-day  in  friendship  and  in  peace.  We  wish  you  to  con- 
sider well  what  we  are  going  to  say  to  you;  fbt  we  speak  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  not  from  the  ^Tids  ofow  tMgue^y  and  w>e 
wish  you  to  do  the  same.  Brothers,  we  have  been  told  tibat  the  King 
over  the  great  waters  has  greatly  injured  our  white  .'brechfen  of  tlie 
great  council  fires»  and  that  war  will  soon  take  place*  We  have  faeacd 
also  that  the  suf^rters  of  this  King  are  peisuading  oar  red  brethren  to 
join  him,  and  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  tbe  wUte  brethren  amongst 
whom  we  reside.  We  are  told  that  he  is  endeav6uring  to  win  them  by 
j^resents  and  by  promises.  Brothers,  we  do  solemnly  assure  you  that 
^e  agents  of  thi^  Kiog  shall  never  succeed  in  destroying  our  affections 
for  you.     We  wish  to  live  retired.     Our  highest  ambition  is  tp  cultivatie 


4omt  eotn^fiaUfl  in  ptioe*    War  it  our  ^detestetion*    Qur  ikber«  hav^ 
told  u»  itp  dreMfql  evils.     We.w«U  Jmow  that  nothing  is  .tp  be  gained 
hj  spilling  the  blood  of  ow  jeliow  qrea(ures»  and  our  ohildren  are  as 
dear  to  ua  aa  your  children  are  to  you.     We  value  also  our  property, 
and  by  warwe  know  we  should  lose  it.     Already,  we  are  to]4)  have  the 
forces  of  the  Prophet*  made  an  attack  on  oyr  white  brethren  towards 
the  setting-sun.    From  our  hearts  we  declare  to  you  we  shalji  not  es- 
pouse bis  cause.     We  will  never  join  his  forces,  or  wield  the  tomahawk 
at  the  bidding  of  the  King  who  lives  beyond  the  waters.     Brothers, '  we 
are   not  the  terrible  beings  you  have  .conceived  us  to  be.     We  do  not 
'thirst  for  blood.    We  are  men,  and  are  clothed  in  the  feelings  of  htt« 
.manity.     Let  yoor  women  and  your  children  sleep  in  quiet,  and  tell  the 
^rfaite  man  that  our  wish  is  peace.     Brothers,  we  have  a  complaint  to 
make  to  yo^i.    Certain  white  men  often  come  amongst  us  for  the  pur- 
•IMMe  of  inducing  us  to  kneel  before  their  altars.     They  come  to  shake 
that  faith  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  breathed  into  our  souls,  which  is 
x»ur  ^aate^t  comfort  and  wondly  consolation.     Now,  our  religion  is  as 
dear  to  |is  as  the  religion  of  the  white  man  is  to  him.    Why  then  should 
.they,  obstinateiy  come  amongst  us.     They^  tend  not  only  to  destroy  our 
hop^lA  pi  a  &tui:e  life,  but  to  throw  ua  mto  religious  parties  and  con- 
'fusipn.     We  formerly  stated  this  to  the  great  father  of  the  white  peo< 
^le.     We  were  admitted  into  lus  presence.     We  were  pleased  to  find 
.that  he  condemned  the  practice.     He  knew  as  well  as  we  did  that  oiir 
.red  brethren  had  never  prospered  in  their  conversion  to  the  religious 
faith  of  the  vrhite  people.    Brothers,  we  are  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  resolution  we  adopted  some  yearn  ago,  to  abolish  the  use  of  stronjg 
liquarsyhas  notyet  been  violated.     We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  thing 
^  of  our  red  brethren  of  the  Bu&loe  village.     We  are  sorry  to  say  that  a 
barrel  of  whiskey  is  the  god  they  wOTship.    Brothers,  we  have  another 
complaint  to  make  to  you:  our  white  brethren  often  come  and  carry 
away  our  timber ;  and  last  year  they  cut  down  inore  than  they,  did  in 
i  aU  the  years  preceding  1     Once  we  own^  t)ie  .whole  coHfi^ — ^the  mft 
.fiirest  was  onrown:^— the, wl|iti9s have  taken  part  oif  it^t^e  remainder's 
still  ouis;  and  is.  not  property  as  dear  to  the  red  man  and  the  r^ 
.  jnan!s  efaild  as  it  is  to  white  mepi  ?    Brother;?,  m^ke  your  laws  known 
to  them^  and  punish  them*    Make  this  talk  known  to  all  the  >¥hite  ra6|i, 
whenever  they  mtiy  be;  and  tell  them,  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace  is 
the  wish  of  the  heart  and  the  tribe  of  Hauanossa."  ^ 

Infinitely,  however^  the  most  simple,  soulrstirriog,  eaergetic 
apeec4i,  in  the  annals  of  Indian  eloquence^  is  the  well-kaai^ 
speech  K>f  Logan,  the  oelebrated  Shawanee  €hi^jBbain.t 

Nothing  more  reeoneiles  the  apirilB  of  8avpLge:life  to  its  clo^e 

'Aait  the  probability  of  a  splendid  funeral.    For  this  tbev  will 

'endure  almost  any  privatioQ ;  aftd  even  at  this  day»  in  the  i)p- 

mote  parts  of  Ireland,  the  scanty  savings  of  labonous  poverty 

are  not  unfrequently  left  by  will  to  provide  the  wretched  peasaiit 

«■  — — » —  ' 

*  Tie  brother  of  Tecumseh,  before  referred  to. 
f  y\At  tlie  Notes  to  "  Gertrude  of  Wyojaing:." 

»  o  ■ 


6d  Fragmenkn  ftom  the  Woods. 

,  •  •  « 

tne  posthumous  reputation  of  ai  m^rry  wake  and  well-attended 

burial.  The  opinion  of  the  Nd'rtJi  Americah  Indiana  upon  this 
subject  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  following  oration,  de- 
livered by  a  chiet  of  the  Teton  tribe,  over  the  body  of  **  Black 
Buffaloe,"  the  flower  of  the  warri ox's,  who  had  died^  at  a  con- 
ference held  with  the  Americans  at  Portage  de  Sioux.  It  is  pa- 
thetic in  the  extreme^  and  glows  with  a  manly  though  mourn- 
fid  energy, 

"  Warriors,  do  not  grieve ;  misfortunes  will  happen  to  the  best  of 
men.  Death  will  come,  and  always  comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the 
qommand  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations  and  people  must  obey. 
What  is  past  and  cannot  be  prevented  should  not  be  grieved  for.  B& 
not  discouraged  then,  that  m  visiting  your  father  here,  you  have  lost 
your  chief.  Misfortunes  are  not  peculiar  to  onrpafh — ^they  grow  every 
.  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me  that  I  did  not  die  to-day  instead  of 
him  who  lies  before  us.  My  trifling  loss  would  have  been  doubiy  re- 
paid by  the  glories  of  my  burial.  They  would  have  wiped  away  all 
tears^  Instead  of  being  covered  with  the  cloud  of  sorrow,  my  waitiors 
would  have  felt  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  th^ir  hearts.  Hereafter  when  I 
die,  instead  of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  t^e  tolling  muBic 
and  the  thundering  cannon,  with  a  white  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I 
shall  be  wrapt  in  a  robe  and  hoisted  on  a  scaffold  to  the  whistling^ 
winds,  sQon  to  be  blown  to  the  earth — mv  flesh  to  be  devoured  b^ 
wolves^  and  my  bones  rattled  on  the  plains  by  the  wild  beasts  of  prey ! 
(Addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Miller)  Chief  Of  the  warriors,  your  la- 
bours have  not  been  in  vain — they  shall  not  be  forgotten — ^my  nation 
shall  hear  of  your  honour  to  the  dead.  When  I  return,  I  will  ^ho  the 
aound  of  your  guns." 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  yery  beautiful  simplicity  in  the 
fbregoing  words ;  but  by  fiir  the  most  pathetic  of  th&  Indian 
complaints  are  those  addressed  to  the  tnbes,  upon  the  daily  en* 
croachment  of  the  white  men  on  their  yillages.  We  seUom  re- 
collect reading  any  thing  more  affecting  than  the  Teproaches  of 
Scauaudo»  the  old  Oneida  chieftain  and  convert,  upon  the  dis- 
covery that  their  lands  and  impr6vements  had  been  sold  to  tiie 
States,  by  the  intrigue,  as  he  imagined,  of  the  white  men. 
Scauaudo.was  then  one  hundred  years  of  age/  and  had  been 
blind  for  a  long  period  before.  While  he  spoke,  the  tears  ran  co- 
piously down  his  cheeks  and  those  of  all  his  people^  Even  the 
missionary,  who  had  settled  amoi^  the  Oneidas,  could  npt  re- 
frain from  the  general  sympathy  excited  by  the.murmurSi  of  the 
forlorn  patriarch.  With  his  words  we  diiaU  close  thi^  commv- 
nication. 

"  My  warriors  and  my  children !  hear  ?  it  is  cruel — it  is  very  cruel — 
a  heavy  burden  hes  upon  my  heart!  This  is  a  dark  day.  The  clouds 
are  black  and  heavy  over  the  Oneida  nation,  and  a  strong  arm  is 
pressing  on  us,  and  our  hearts  are  groaning  under  it.     The  graves  of 


<Nur  &dKrs  are  dmtvo^ed,  aiid.  Qi|r  chil^mi  »fu:ft.|lnveA,aw«y.    Our 
fivep  am  put  mnt^  a»i  our  beds  renfu^red  from  und^  i|8.    The  Almighty 
is  angry,  with  u«,  for  w^  have  been  very  wicked,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
his  arm  does  not  keep  us.     Where  are  .  the  chiefs  of  the  rising-sun  ? 
White  chie&  now. kindle  .their  ancient  fires!     There  no  Indian  sleeps 
but  those  who  are  sleeping  in  their  graves.     My  house  will  soon  be 
like  theirs — soon  will  a  white  chief  kindle  his  fire  upon  the  hearth  of 
Oneida !     Your   Scauaudo  will  soon  be  no  more,  atid  Yds  village  no 
more  a  village  of  Indians.     The  news  that  came  last  night  by  our  men 
from  Albany  made  this  day  a  sick  day  in  Oneida.     AU  our  children's 
hearts  are  sick,  and  our  eyes  rain  like  the  black  clouds  that  roar  on  the 
topsof  the  trees  in  the  wilderness.     Long  did  the  loud  voice  of  Scau- 
audo ery— children,    take  care,  be  wise,  be  straight.     His  feet  were 
then  like  the  deer.'s, .  and  his  arm  like  the  bear's.     He  can  now  only 
mpurn  out  a  few  words  and  be  silent,  and  his  voice  will  soon  be  heard 
iio  more  in  Oneida.     But  certainly  he  will  be  long  in  the  minds  of  his 
children.     In  white  men's  land  his  name  has  gone  far,  and  will  not  ^\e. 
Long  has  he  said  to  his  children — drink  no  strong  waters — it  makes 
yoH  mice  for  whitq  .men,  who  are  cats.     Many  a  meal  have  they  eaten 
of  you.     Their  mouth  is  a  snare,  and  their  way  like  the  fox.     Their 
lipB  are  sweet,  but  their  heart  is  bitter.     Yet  there  are  good  whites  and 
good  Indians.     Jesus,  whom  I  love,  sees  all — ^his  great  day  is  coming ;  he 
will  make  straight  |  be  will  say  to  cheating  whites  and  drinking  Indians, 
Begone  ye,  be^ne  ye,  go,  go^  go.     In  uat  day  I  will  rejoice,  but,  oh, 
great  sorrow  is  now  in  ray  heart  that  so  many  of  mv  children  mourn. 
The  Qtfeat  Spirit  haa  looked  on,  all  the  while  die  whites  were  cheating 
ua,  smdi  it  will  remain  in  his  mind — he  is  good ;  my  blind  eyes  he  wiU 
open.    Childnen,  his  way   is  a  gpod  ytray.    Hearken,  my  children, 
irfien  this  news  sounds  in  the  council-house  towards  the  setting-sun, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations  hearken,  and  they  send  to  the  council 
by  the  great  lake  near  the  setting-sun^  and  they  cry,  make  bows  and 
arrows,  sharpen  the   tomahawk,  put  the  chain  of  friendship  with  the 
whites  into  the  ground — ^warriors,  kill,  kill.  •  The  great  chiief  *  at  the 
setting-Bun  won't  kill  any  of  the  six  nations  that  go  into  his  land,  be- 
cause they  have  a  chain  of  firieudahip  with  the  whites ;  and  he  says,  the 
whites  have  made  us  wicked  like  themselves,  and  dist  we  have  sold 
them  our  land.     We  have  not  sold  it ;  we  have  been  cheated :  and  my 
messengers  shall  speak  true  words  in  the  great  council  towards  the 
getting-sun,  and  say, — yet,  bury  the  tomahawk;   Onddas  must  be 
children  of  peace.     Children,  some  have  said  that  your  chiefs  signed 
papers  of  white  men  that  sold  our  fires.     Your  chiefs  signed 'no  papers ; 
sooner  would  they  let  the  tomahavrk  lay  them  low.     We  know  one  of 
our  men  was  hired  by  white  men  to  teU  you  this,  and  he  will  now  say 
80.     Papers  are  wicked  things.     Take  care ;  sign  none  of  tbemi  but 
such  as  our  minister  reads  to  us ;  he  is  straight.     The  tears  are  run* 
ning  from  his  eyes.     Father,  diy  up  your  tears.     We  know,  if  your 
aro!  could,  it  would  help  us.     You  suffer  with  us ;  but  you  are  the 


The  President  of  the  Upited  States. 
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servant'  of  <fte  Omtt  SpMt,  and  b6  ^1  not  krve  jibu  1ms  fer  feviag 
litdiiiM.  Ghildreii,  our  two  woMeDgefs  will  nin  flitd  car/y  your  wiv 
tows  to  tlift  great  eonaeil  ftraa^  boside  the  setth^Mn.  Rim,  my 
chfldren,  and  tell  our  words.  OiTe  health  to  all  the  ehiefii  asiembled 
round  ihe  great  firot  And  sMty  die  Great  Spirit  hring  you  back  in 
safety  r 

Two  men  immediately  set  off  for  Buffidoe;  butScauaudo  was 
too  true  ft  prophet.  In  six  years  afterwards^  the  fires  of  his 
fathers  ceased  to  bum  in  their  Tillage*  He  had  removed  him* 
self  three  miles  ftirther  into  the  woods,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  iStates  were  busy  laying  out  their  improvements  in 
bisi  deserted  or  rather  usurped,  inheritance.  Scauaudo  was  blind 
and  bed-ridden ;  he  could  not  s^e  the  sorrows  of  his  children. 
Alas,  in  a  (few  years  more  {>erhaps  this  perishable  recoM  may  be 
all  that  remains  of  the  warrior  or  Oneida.  May  the  arrow  wnich 
jbnds  his  sdrrows  have  its  barbs  smoothed  by  the  reflection,  that 
his  liame  is  not  dead  among  '*  the  white  men." 

*'  OUTALISSA." 


ON  THA   COMlBt)I£S  OP  TttOMAS   MAT. 

The  beaulT  of  old  dnnuiitic  poetry  is  now  so  deeply  felt  and 
so  widely  uftdersiood ;  so  maa^  great  critics  have  illustrated  and 
adorned  the  subjett^  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  fine  play  that  haA 
not  been  ad  finely  praised.  Onie  writer,  nearly  the  last,  of  the 
great  dramatic  age,  has  been  sin^larly  unfortunate — I  allude  to 
Thomas  May,  the  author  of  two  diarmmg  tender  comedies,  "The 
Heir'*  arid  "The  Old  Couple,'*  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  mentioned  iii  any  tiotice  of  the  early  English  drama. 
Perhaps  the  nature  of  his  merit  may  account  for  this  neglect. 
The  remarkable  ec^uability  of  his  style  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  a 
real  disadvantage.  Ilis  plays  are  essentially  unquotable ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  plots,  the  felicity  of  the  situa- 
tions, the  constant  grace  and  harmony  of  the  language,  and  a 
certain  ind^scribabte  charm  of  tenderness  and  loving  kindness, 
which  breathes  through  the  whole  and  penetrates  like  incense, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  single  scene  that  might  seem 
to  justify  the  impression  produced  by  the  entire  work.  There  is 
high  poetry,  but  it  is  the  poetry  of  feeling  rather  Uian  of  words  \ 
a  deep  humanity ;  a  sti*ong  faith  in  virtue  ;  an  earnest  repent* 
ence  ;  a  2ealous  atonement ;  every  thing  that  is  sweet,  and  ge- 
nial, ^nd  soothing  ^  nothing  that  is  striking;  Httle  that  is  fanci-^ 
ful.    Thomas  May's  writings  resemble  Mr.  Macready's  acting. 
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tallier  than  Mr.  Koaa'fu  Nq  anddm  kuntel  m  dwtrusal 
shocks !  all  is  gnMsefiiU  flowii^,  apd  cantuuiQiis.  His  soifaieis 
is  almost  wofBanly :  his  female  cfaanietecs  are  as  poi^  and  deli- 
cate as  the  finest  carving  in  irory* 

The  plot  of  "This  Heir^  still  appears  original  and  vohackneyed. 
Polymetes,  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  who  has  two  children,  a  son 
abroad  (Eugenio),  and  a  beautifal  daughter  CLeucothoe),  spreads 
a  renort  that  his  son  is  dead,  in  order  to  attract  suitors  to  the 
rich  neiress.  His  plan  succeeds.  Count  Virro,  a  powerful  and 
avaricious  lord,  demands  the  hand  of  Leucotboe,  and  eains  the 
delighted  consent  of  Polymetes,  though  not  of  bis  daughter. 
£i^enio>  astonished  at  the  report  of  his  own  death,  returns  pri- 
vately to  Syracuse,  visits  his  father  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant, 
and  informs  him  that  his  sou  is  alive.  He  afterwards  conveys 
the  same  intelligence  to  Count  Vlrro,  who  engages  him  to  poi- 
son Eugenio — :that  is,  himself — ^which  he  undertake^  without 
scruple.  In  the  mean  time  Philocles,  the  son  of  Eupjiues,  her 
father's  enen^y,  falls  in  love  with  Leucotho^,  who  confesses  that 
she  has  lon^  loved  him;  and  they  elope.  They  are  betrayed 
b;^  Psectas,  ner  faitUess  conf^dante^  and  Philocles  is  seized  and 
tried  for  ^tealing  an  heiress. 


Jl  Hall  ofJustiee'-Jfudge^ — VirrOt  PofytMtcs^  Eypkm^  LmcotM,  4^. 

'    EtUer  PMhckM^niUhaQuar4* 

I  Judge.     Pbilodes,  stand  to  Ae  bar^  siid  sSswer  M>  sucb 
erimen 
As  shall  be  here  otjeeted  against  Ay  life. 
Ilead  the  indictmenl* 

PhU.  gpitf  ^  ^bst  labour ; 

I  do  oonf^  tbs  &ct  iba^  I  sip  charged  wijtb, 
And  spea^  pyi  mupb  as  my  accusers  caQ^ 
As  ^u<^  as  all  the  witi^esi^^  c€^  prove ;       ^ 
'T was  I  that  stole  away  the  daughter  and  heir 
Of  Lord  Polymetes,  which,  wer^  't  to  do  again,  .       • 

Rather  than  lose  her,  I  again  would  venture. 
This  was  the  fact :  your  sentence,  honoured  fadier^ ! 

Cler.   Tis  brave  and  resolute. 

1  Judge.    A  heavy  sentence,  noble  PhRocI^, 
And  such  a  one  as  i  could  wish  myself 
Off  from  this  place  some  other  might  ddlver; 
You  must  die  for  it,  death  is  your  sentence. 

FJal.    Which  I  embrace  with  willmgness.     Now,  my  Lord, 
Is  your  hate  glutted  yet,  or  is  my  life  (To  fofymetes.) 

Too  poor  a  ^crifice  to  appease  uie  rancour 
Ofyour  inveterate  malice?    tf  it  be  $o, 
Invest  9ome  scandpl,  that  may  after  blot 
My  reputation*     Father,  dry  your  tears. 
Weep  not  for  me,  my  death  shall  leave  no  stain 
k  Upon  your  blood,  nor  blot  on  your  fair  name : 

The  honoured  ashes  of  my  ancestors 
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May  stiir  rert  quiei  m  tticftr  tear-Wt'ettlnw  •         - 
'  .    For  any  fiict  of  mind;  I  niight  have  lived, 

If  Heaven  had  DOt  i^rcfv^hted  It,  and  fotmd 

Death  for  some  foul,  dishtHMmrable  act. 

Brodier,  fin^weir;  no  sooner  have  1  fotind 

Bnt  I  must  lekive  thy  wished^for  tompany. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  lov^ ;  live  thou  ttill  happy ; 

And  may  some  one  of  more  desert  than  I 

Be  blest  in  the  enjojring  what  I  lose. 

I  need  not  wish  him  happiness  that  has  thee, 

For  thou  wilt  bring  it ;  may  he  prove  as  good 
1  As.thou  art  worthy  1 

Leuc,  *    Dearest  Philocles, 

There  is  no  room  for  any  man  but  thee 

Within  this  breast.    Oh,  good  my  lords, 

Be  merciful :  co^idemn  us  both  together ; 

Our  faults  are  both  alike ;  why  should  the  law 

Be  partial  thus,  and  lay  it  all  on  him  I 

1  Judge,     tdidy,  I  would  we  could  as  lawfully    . 

Save  him  as  you,  he  should  not  die  for  this* 

The  reader  foresees  the  conclusioii.  Ett?enio  first  accuse* 
Count  Virro  of  murder,  then  relieves  all  parties  by  discovering 
himself.  A  reconciliation  ensues  of  the  most  perfect  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity ;  very  different  from  the  words  of  course 
apoken  by  two  ''  good  hatera''  at  the  end  of.  a  na<)idem  comedy. 
There  is  an  underplot  dovetailed  in  with  great  skill,  which  I 
have  left  untouched/to  avoid  aonfusioa* 

««The  Old  Couple'' iaa  still  sweeter  play  than  "  The  Heir;"  though 
the  story  is  more  intricate  and  the  persons  are  more  numerous. 
I  can  .only  quote  part  of  the  opening  acene.  Eugeny  thinks 
that  he  has  killed  Scudmore  in  a  duel,  And  remains  concealed 
in  the  woods  near  the  house  of  his  mistress,  who  meets  him  in 
her  garden. 

Eugenify  9oliii, 
Eug.    This  is  the  hour  whidi  fair  A^temia 
Promised  to  borrow  from  all  company, 
And  bless  me  only' with  it;  to  deny 
Her  beauteous  presence  to  all  else,  and  Ahine 
On  me,  poor  me !   Within  this  garden  here, 
This  happy  garden  once,  while  I  was  happy, 
And  wanted  not  a  free  access  unto  it ; 
Before  my  fatal  and  accursed  crime 
Had  shut  these  gates  of  paradise  agabist  me  \ 
When  I,  without  eohtrom,  alone  might  sbend 
With  sweet  Artemia  in  these  fhigrant  walks  • 

*     The  day's  short- seeming  hours  ;  and  ravished  hear 
Her  sweet  discourses  of  the  lil/^  whiteness, 
The  blushing  rose,  blue-mantfed  violet* 
Pale  daffodil,  and  puf pie  hyacinth ; 
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With  all  the  vmom  sweets  and  painted  glories 
Of  Nature's  y^tdrche  {   which  wem:  all  eclipsed 
'  By  her  diviper  beauty*    But,  alas ! 
What  boots  the  former  happinesB  I  had 
But  to  increase  my  sorrow  ?  My  sad  crime 
Has  left  me  now  no  entrance  but  by  stealtht 
When  death  and  dangejr  dog  my  renturous  steps. 
And  welcome  danger,  since  thpu  find'st  so  fair 
A  recompense,  as  my  Artemia's  sight. 

(Artemia  then  enters;  and  after  some  sweet  chiding  for  his  rashnesK  in 
visiting  her^  inquires) — 

How  dost  thou  spend  thy  melancholy  time  ? 

Eug,     WicWn  the  covert  of  yon  shady  wood, 
Which  clothes  the  mountain*^  rough  and  craggy  top, 
A  little  hovel,  btiilt'  of  boughs  and  reeds. 
Is  my  abode ;  froftn  whence  the  i^eadin^  ti^Bes 
Keep  out  the  sun,  and  do  bestow  in  lieu 
A  greater  benefit,  a  safe  concealnvent. 
In  that  secure  arid  solitary  place,    * 
I  give  my  pleased  imagination  leave' 
Tq  feast  itse^  with  thyrsui^sed  pi^e^nce^ 
Whose  only  a^hadow  brings,  more  joy  tQ  me . 
Than  all  the  substai^ce  of  the  world  beside. 

Art.  Just  so  alone  am  T:  nay,  want  the  presence 
Of  my  own  heart,  which  strays  to  find  out  thee. 
But  who  comes  to  thee  to  supply  thy  wants  ? 

tMg.    There  my  Artemia  names  my  happiness : 
A  happiness,  whith,  next  her  love,  I 'hold 
'  '       To  be  the  greatest  that  the  i^orld  eta  give ; 
And  I  am  pre^d  to  naiie  f t»    fdothens  - 
Bnjoy  a  friend,  wiibse  sweec  society 
Makes  that' dark  vwood  &  pi^aoe  of  delight^  .  > 

One  stored  wil^  aU tha(b eancommend a  man ;  •  r     ■ 

In  whom  refined  knowledge  and  pure  art, 
.   Mixing  with  true  and. sound  i^^rality^ 
Is  crowned  .wijtb  piety- 

Art.  .       What  wonder's  this. 

Whom  thou  descrjb'st  ?  .  , 

Eug^  But  I  in  vain^  alas ! 

Bo  strive  to  make  with  my  imperfect  skill 
A  true  dissection  of  his  noble  parts  : 
He  loses,  love,  by  all  that  I  can  say ; 
For  praise  can  come  no  nearerto  ^s  worth 
Than  can  a|uuBter  with  his  viimic  sun. 
Express  the  beauty  of  Hyperion^    . 
Art*    What  is  his  name?.   ...  ,  . 

Bug.  His  name  is  Tbeodorey 

Rich  Earthworm's  son,  lately  come  home  from,  (travel. 

Art.    Oh»  heavens  1  his  son  I    Can  .such  a  caitiff  wretch, 
Hated  and  cursed  by^  all,  have  such  a  son'l    . 
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The  oMser  li?«8  alooew  aUraRMd  l»j  liU 
Like  a  diseiMe ;  yet  caimol  so  be  '■ei4ped : 
But,  canker-like,  eats  throngh  the  poor  m^'s  hearts 
That  live  abOut  him :  nerer  has  oommerpe 
With  any,  but  to  ruin  thenou     His  bouse, 
Inhospitable  as  the  wildemeai« 
And  never  looked  upon,  but  with  a  curse* 
He  boardai  in  secret  places  of  the  eartb» 
Not  only  bag^  of  treiuiure,  but  his  com ; 
Whose  every  grain  he  prizes  ni>ove  a  Ufe ; 
^  And  never  prays  at  all,  but  for  dear  years. 

Evg,    For. his  son's  sake,. tread  geptly  on  his  fiune. 

Scudmore  is,  however,  alive,  and  all  ends  happily.  The  chief 
parpose  of  tbiis  play  seems  to  be  to  expose  the  vico  of  ftvarice  in 
all  its  forma ;  and  nothing  can  b^  more  finely  marked  and  dis- 
tinguished .  thaa  the  bold  and  wicked  grasping  of  Sir  Argent 
Scrape,  the  cunning,  yet  abortive  over-reaching  of  Lady  Lovet, 
and  the  sordid  accumulation  and  tenacious  retention  of  Earth- 
worm. Its  principal  charm  is  undoubtedly  the  character  of 
Theodore,  Earthworm's  son ;  who  benda  the  whole  force  of  a 
noble  and  powerful  mind  to  effect  his  father's  reformation,  and 
his  friend's  happiness ;  and  conquers  all  others^  as  he  conquers 
himself,  hy  the  stren^h  of  his  will,  and  the  8oftnes9  and  pliabi- 
lity of  his  temper.  He  throws  off  a  beginning  passloti  for  Ma- 
tilda, "  Scudmore's  love/'  as  she  is  prettily  called  in  tlie  Dra- 
matis Personee,  with  a  self-controul  as  absoluite  as  l|is' influence 
over  all  about  him  is  irresistible.  His  gentle  and  peaceful  cha- 
racter has  something  quite  chivalrous  in  its  repose  and  cour- 
tesy. We  could  no  more  doabt  his  coviage  thm  we  could 
doubt  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Aaiotber  attraction  of  this 
charming  play  is  ithe  cijscuns&tance  of  the  scene's  being  laid  in 
the  country,  in  the  midst  ^of  woods  and  gardens,  and  farms  and 
old  mansions;  with  perpetual  aUusi^^ns  to  rural  sights  and 
sounds,  to  the  moon  and  the  nigfatin^e,  and  the  sweet  world 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  A  less  pleasmg  peculiarity  is  the  mise- 
rable picture  it  exhibits  of  die  utter  perversion  of  justice  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when  lives  were  bought  or 
sold,  not  only  by  men's  enemies,  but  by  their  heirs.  Sir  Argent 
Scrape  plots  to  prevent  Eugeny's  obtaining  a  p^qD>  that  he 
may  inherit  his  estate.    Theodore  says : 

And  then  what  br&es  may  do 
In  hastening  execution,  do  but  consider^-^^ 
This  very  age  hath  given 
Horrid  examples  lately.    Brothers  have  been 
Brayed  by  brothers,  in  that  very  kind. — 
No  tie  80  near, 

No  hand  so  sacrad,  but  the  cursed  hunger 
Of  gold  has  brake  it;  and  made  wrstehed  nen 


To  fljr  from  aaCiife^  mdck  wligioiif 
And  tnmple  uoder  feet  the  faolket  laim. 

The  conclusion  of  "The  Old  Couple'*  is  still  sweeter  than  that 
of  "The  Heir.*  Penitence  and  joy,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  bring 
out  a  flush  of  blossoms  like  April  weather.  Earthworm  is  the 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  oi  misers^  and  with  a  natural  re-> 
action  of  the  passions  becomes  generous  almost  to  prodigality. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Thomas  May  very  little  is  known« 
and  that  tittle  comes  from  a  political  enemy.  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  says,  *'  That  his  fa^ 
ther  spent  the  fortune  to  which  he  was  bom,  so  that  he  had  only 
an  anntlity  left  him,  not  proportionable  to  a  liberal  education ; 
yet,  since  his  fortune  could  not  raise  his  mind,  he  brought  hie 
mind  down  to  his  fortune,  by  a  great  modesty  and  homilitjr  is 
bis  nature,  which  was  not  aiifected,  but  rery  well  became  an  im- 
perfection in  his  speech,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him; 
and  kept  him  from  entering  upon  any  discourse  but  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  very  friends.  His  parts  of  nature  and  art  were  very 
good,  as  appears  by  his  translation  of  Lucan  (none  of  the  easiest 
work  of  that  kind),  and  more  by  his  supplement  to  Lucan,  which 
being  entirely  his  own,  for  the  learning,  the  wlt#  and  the  Ian- 
^ua|;e,  may  be  well  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  ^ic  poeme 
in  the  English  language.  He  writ  some  other  cimunendable 
pieces  of  the  reiygn  of  some  of  our  kingik.  He  wae  cherished  by 
looany  persons  of  honour,  and  very  acceptable  in  all  places/'  No 
Heed  to  follow  LoiHl  Ckure^on  into  his  politioal  vituperation. 
What  I  hav6  quoted  does  equal  honour  to  the  bietorian  and  the 
poet;  and  is  exactly  what  one  imagines  in  reading  the  plays. 

M. 
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ITALY.* 

Theeb  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  ^obe  that  is  con^ 
liected  with  so  maBv  associations  of  taste  and  ieeling,  of  fancy  and  re* 
flection,  as  Italy.  Lovely  in  the  &bles  of  antiquity;  wildly  grand  and 
wonderful  in  her  early  bistory ;  umversal  in  the  sway  of  her  nuddle 
ages;  dazzling  in  the  splendour  of  ber  mid-day  power;  aiiecting  in  the 
long  twilight  of  her  decay;  again  imposing,  and  perhaps  more  than 
ever  so^  to  the  inquiring  mind,  in  the  Godiic  darkness  of  the  nigl^ 
which  succeeded  to  all  her  glories ;  and  trehly  interesting  in  the  swe^ 
refulgence  which  reviving  intellect  threw  over  even  the  ruined  images 
of  her  former  greatness — ^ideas  of  the  energy,  the  briUiancyof  her  mental 
character,  are  inseparably  united  in  our  minds  with  corresponding 
images  of  her  cloudless  skies,  her  luxuriant  valleys ;  her  moantaias, 
presenting  all  that  is  magnificent  in  nature;  her  -cities^  containing 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  art  Hence  is  this  charming  country 
described    and   re-described,   and   every   description  of  it   perused 

and  re-perused   with  an    eagerness  which    requires  not  ^ovelty  qf 
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theme  to  increase  the  pleainre  we  derive  from  cdmpftfiiig  one  ac- 
count with  another,  and  all  of  them  with  either  our  own  actual  ex- 
perience,'or  previoiui  conceptions  on  the  suhject.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  province  of  delineation  throughout  the  world  which  must 
ever  present  noveky,  for  hy  every  eye  it  will  he  differently  viewed, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  may  have  heen  contemplated; 
by  every  hand  be  diflerently  traced,  according  to  the  feeHiig,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  the  artist  who  may  use  the  pencil — we  mean  the  de^ 
lii^eation  of  human  nature.  Hence,  If  Italy,  as  a'  country,  could  ever 
cease  to  interest,  Italy,  as  a  people,  must  still  claim  our  attention  as  long 
as  we  are  concerned  in  what  befak  our  fellow-ci^tures,  and  in  the 
eflfect  of  such  human  institutions,  and  variations  of  outward  circum* 
Stances,  as  all  nations  «re  exposed  to,  and  which  therefore  eXi  nations 
ought  to  know.  In  this  point  of  view  there  ore  lew  modem-  tonrisci 
who  will  be  found  to  draw  moreamnsing-  pictures  than  Lady  Morgan. 
.  Susa  is  styled  by  Lady  Morgan  ^*  the  first  stag^  in  the  theory  of 
agreeable  sensations  ;"  and  to  those  ^o  are,  most  likely,  still  congratu- 
lating themselves  as  they  enter  it,  on  their  safe  descent  from  the  cloud- 
capped  mountains  under  whose  shadow  it  lies,  we  wonder  not  at  its  ap- 
pearing so* 

Turin,  the  smallest  royal  capital  in  Europe,  being  only  three  miles 
ih  circumference,  she.  terms  a  little  city  of  palaces  ;  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  it  contained  an  hundred  and  ten  churches,  all  splen- 
didly endowed,  and  rich  in  marbles,  pictures,  and  other  precious  ob- 
jects. Still,  amidst  all  its  beauties,  it  has  '*the  fkult  of  incompleteness  ;** 
its  noblest  palaces  are  to  be  seen  partly  unfinished,  and  pardy  in  ruins  ^ 
an  epitome  of  the  general  state  of  Italian  villas,  as  well  royal  as 
noble ;  being,  for  the  most  part,  vast,  desolate,  dreary,  and  neglected* 
Sigkt^seeing  scareely  begins  at  Turin,  but  the  Library  k  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  biblical  treasures  it  contains  asre  immtose.  Lady  Morgan 
saw  there  the  famous  Golden  Bull  of  Trehizond^  respecting  which  she  re- 
marks that  the  diplomacy  of  it  "  is  as  unintelligible  as  if  it  proceeded 
from  that  British  minister  whose  htiU^  are  not  atwaifs  golden** 

It  would  be  an  injustice  did  we  omit  to  notice  in  this  place  the 
honourable  conduct  of  the  French  with  respect  to  the  Library  at  Milan, 
only  two  works  from  which  they  took  away;  one  a  Polyglott  Bible,  the 
other  a  Hebrew  Tract ;  for  both  of  which  they  left  written  acknow* 
ledgments,  and  both  of  which  were  returned.  From  die  cabinet  of  me- 
dals, one  of  the  richest  in  Italy,  they  took  not,  nor  even  displaced,  a 
single' coin.  Mr.  Eustiice's  lamentations  over  their  spoliations  are 
therefore  somewhat  mi^aced,  as  wdl  as  his  censures  of  them  for 
turning  the  *'  Lord's  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  into  a  target  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  at  ;**  the  whole  story 
of  which  is  deelared  by  the  author  of  **  Italy  '*  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, as  die  picture  is  without  injury,  save  and  except  that  which  the 
Monka  themselves  have  inflicted  on  it,  by  cutting  a  door  through  the 
legs  of  the  principal  figure,  which  is  that  of  Our  Saviour,  in  order  that, 
by  making  a  nearer  convmunicatioiS  with  the  kitchen,  the  abbot's  (Knn(ef 
might  be  served  up  hotter  in  the  refectory,  than  it  could  be  if  suffered 
to  pass  through  die  cloisters !- 
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NoiwitlistaiMUiig  the  etose  copying  ofr  Etfuachr  mBm^B  wluch  hu 
hong  charactesixed  Turin,  im  afieet«tfk>ii,  or  w^yfwAd  9tky  ^adnuraAiQA  of 
English  habits»  is  much  diffus^  among  ito  jpi^jut^r  luccl^^t  thia  pwioda 
our  literature  ia  sedulously  cultivated  by  many  of  the  young  persons, 
and  Lady  MoEfjan  was  presented  with  I^Jian  txaMlalions  ^  LalUi 
Rookh  and  Childa  Harold  the  day  heficNre  she  left  T«u:ia ;  the  general 
aociecy  of  which  appears,  from  her  acooum,  iatalligent,  liberal,  and 
Goorteous. 

The  DuOMo  of  Milan,  which,  begwEi  b)r  the. usurper  Viaoonti  in  the 
14th  century,  was  finished  in  the  19th  by  BonapsMCte,  who  used  to 
gase  on  it,  when  he  first  arrived,  in  that  city,  with  unaatiatad  delightf  it 
described  by  Lady  Morgan  with  all  that  felidty  of  ex|Hreaaion  .whid^ 
-ia  mattera  that  toueh  her  heart  or  fancy,,  is  peculiarly  hojf  own..  Xhe 
architecture,  which  is  mixed  Gothic,  she  leayes  to  the  cavils  of  the  virr 
tuoai,  and  describee  it  only  as  she  saw  it,  in  the  radiaoce  of  the  mid-day 
sun :  its  masses  of  white  and  polished  marble,  wrought  into  such  ele- 
gant fillagree  as  is  traced  on  Indian  ivory  by  Hindoo  fingers ;  its  alim 
and  delicate  pinnacles  tipped  with  sculptured  saints,  and  looking  (all 
gigantic  as  it  is)  like  some  fairy  fabric  of  virgin  silv^,  dazzling  the 
eye,  and  fascinating  the  imagination.  Its  interior  solemnity  is  reprer 
aented  as  findy  opposing  ita  outward  lustre ;  and  the  efiect  of  the  con- 
trast was  heightened  by  the  splendid  procession  of  the  chapteri  with 
their  archbishop  at  their  head,  iastting  from  the  choir;  and  the  moc^ 
affecting,  though  less  imposing  one,  (Of  the  viaticum  home.. to  so||»e 
dying  sinner,  whilst  the  Imperial  guards  turned  out  and  carried  their  arms 
aa  it  went  fbrth,  and  those  who  were  passing  by  stqp|ie4  and  kndt 
with  uncovered  heada.  Lady  Itf  oi^an  justly  dbiserves,  that  *'  the  bold 
daring  of  the  first  reformers  is  only  to  be  ei^timated  in  Catholic  coun* 
tries,  in  the  midst  of  those  imposing  forms  to  which ,  the  feelings  «o 
readily  lend.themselvesi  and  from  which  the  in^ginatipn  .finds.  it<  ao 
diiBcult  to  escape^*'  > 

AlUr  the  Duomo  comes  the  Thbates  of  the  Soaj^a,  ae  mmut  m  the 
admiration  and  affeetion  of  the  Milanese.  The  Count  de  8Undhfd, 
who  seems  to  have  travelled  with  breathless  haste  and  amuefy  firom  one 
theatie  to  ane4lier  threkugbout  Itefyiy  has  left  nething  fyf  eitbev  tourisfes 
io.  say  on  this,  whieh  can  boaftt  of  oevet  uaiag  in  a  second  fisoe,  aoenes 
that  have  been  already  exhibited  in  another,  and  of  baiftfig  3035 
dresses  made. for  one  beliefs ;.biH  Stendhel  .has  dqvcribed  naming*  he- 
longing  to  it,  as  Lady  Morgan  describes  the  bal)let  of.the,yesteie;  -epil 
we  doubt  not,  but  that  the  effect  of  it  is  as  .power  fid  on  a-ipeople  eo 
4dive  to,  and  so  akilled  in  the  language  of  gesttcwlatiofi,  aa  any  of  their 
beat  written  tragedies.  *^  Signer  Vigano,  the  pruwipel  baUet-meaterv 
is  the  Shakspeare  of  his  art;  .and  wi^  auch  powerful  conceptions^  afl4 
aiich  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  aiid  e&cta^  hoi«xbihitSt  itia.  won- 
derful that,.  instesA  of  ooinposh»g  balle^jt  he  does  not  write  opics«;  The 
Italian  ballet  always  differed, from  every,  other, .and  seeeas  to  have.heMi 
Aeorigin.of  the  modem  imelodxaine..  It-boiuroiv^  it#  p^feetioi»  firop 
esMses  which  may  be  aaid  to  bejMHTpnly  .phyaical,  but  poUti<^«  The 
mobility  of  the  Italian  moscle  is  :vveU  adapted  to  the  li^aguege  of  gfe- 
iiire,  which  breaka  through  even  their  ordinary  disc0«irs0).  while  alval^t 
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of  diAlritfty  impreMed  vpan  tlie  poopla  by  tife  ^oarfid  •jfwUni  of 
«pMiM^9  Httpefo  tbem  to  tmat  their  thottgfato  rcuher  tOM  look  or  «b 
nedoDy  tiban  to  a  word  or  a  phrase."  There  is  a  private  theatre  ot 
Milan,  Mqyported  with  much  spirit  and  consideraUe  expense,  chiefly 
by  the  second  class  of  society ;  which  in  Italy,  as  in  our  own  and  most 
other  countries,  we  believe,  appears  to  comprise  -a  large  proportion  of 
all  that  is  valuable  in  <lie  matioaal  character.  The  government  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  made  a  present  of  this  theatre  to  some  theatrical 
analeurs,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  Teairo  FatrioHco ;  and  chose  the 
finest  productions  of  their  native  Muses,  in  which  to  display  their  ta- 
lents. It  is  at  present  termed  Teatro  Filodraifnma^coy  and  the  pieces 
played  in  it  are  limited  to  such  as  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  cen- 
sor ;  but  its  performaoces  still  remain  in  sufRdent  perfection  to  gratify 
the  most  fastidious  judges.  Several  noblemen  in  Milan  have  entered 
into  an  association  for  the  encouragement  of  ItaMan  comedy :  and  in 
tragedy,  the  number  of  living  geniuses  that  have  already  proved  their 
talents,  is  sulBeieiit  to  give  cdebrity  to  the  age,  had  they  a  free  atmas^ 
fkere  to  write  in  ;  but  Pellico,  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  among 
them,  is  in  solitary  confinement,  in  die  dungeons  of  the  polioe  of  Milaq, 
x>n. suspicion,  as  is  alleged,  though  from  all  accounts  without  founda- 
tion, of  being  connected  with  die  Carbonari.  The  best  pieces  of 
•Monti  are  fbr^den;  and  Nicoolini  is  obliged  to  publish  his  works  m 
Chigland,  because  their  tone  of  sentiment  is  not  agreeable  to  the  ''  ean 
polite  "of  existing  authorities  in  Italy. 

The  grand  works  of  art  which  were  begun,  and  many  of  them 
finished,  in  Milan,  by  the  French,  we  have  not  qpace  enough  to  enter 
into  any  description  of;  but  it  is  with  some  reluctance  we  turn  from 
the  triumphal  arch,  which,  though  left  since  1814  in  a  state  of  "  incom- 
pleteness," to  which  Italian  eyes  are  too  well  used  to  be  shocked  at, 
Hvas  yet  die  means,  by  the  "drawings  and  plans,  the  decorations  and 
statuary  commanded  for  it,  of  raising  a  school  of  sculpture  in  Lom- 
bard, and  bringing  forward  aspiring  genius,  witb  a  rapidity  equal  to 
diat  with  which  the  most  astonishing  projects  were  conceived  and  ext- 
ooted  by  him,  whose  mighty  march,  too  often  to  be  tracked  by  blood, 
was  likewise  at  times  marked  by  public  benefits,  and  the  application  of 
gigantic  efibrts  to  the  convenience  and  gratification  of  social  life. 
Such  efibrts  are,  the  Simplon,  where  all  is  now  rendered  easy  and  safe, 
wh]|sh  was  once  difficult,  dangerous,  and  terril^e  to  coiitem{dato; 
•och  would  have  been  the  splendid  arch  idiich  was  meant  to  terminaile 
widi  becoming  dignity  diat  magnificent  road ;  and  such  is  the  arena,  or 
'Circus,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  national  festivities,  and 
•  oapable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  spectators.  **  Much  of  the  taxes 
eomplained  of  under  the  French  regime,  were  expended  on  works  of 
this  deseripdon,  by  which  the  wealth  taken  from  the  few  was  distri- 
buted-among  die  industrious  many;  and  it  is  further  to  be  remarked 
tiiat,  notwidistanding  the  largeness  of  the  suras  so  taken,  they  have  left 
the  Milanese  nobility  by  far -the  richest  body  in  Italy.  The  system 
which-  accompanied  these  imposidons,  opened  to  the  nobles  new,  more 
efficient,  and  more  legidmate  sources  of  wealth,  than  those  which  the 
old  regime  offered.    They  are  now  agriculturists^  matrnfacturers,  spe- 


VaUitorn,  and  ^t^bA  dieit  vast  caj^tal,  ibfifierly  tiost dad  in  dkesti,  over 
die  wh<^  coiitttry ;  teseiflbKiig  in  this  particolar  tbe  iiree  cidsem  of 
ancient  Milatt,  from  whom  they  are  descended.  We  have  it  on  the 
teatimony  of  the  noblest  amongst  them,  that  they  have  considerably  in* 
leneased  their  revenues  by  tMs  abjuratioit  of  aristDcratic  prqudioes ; 
which  has  given,  at  the  same  time,  a  ftiU  play  to  their  extensive  pecvH 
.jiiary  means,  and  to  their  native  and  natural  inteUtgence/' 

Altogether  Milan  appears  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  mental  improve- 
ment. Several  of  her  nobility  eagerly  visited  England,  as  soon  as  the 
peace  of  1815  removed  the  obstacles  to  thmr  doing  so  before;  and 
tiHhilst  they  mingled  in  the  evenings  in  ottr  most  refined  and  fhshionable 
circles,  they  devoted  their  mornings  to  the  most  actrre  inquiries  into  aH 
our  arts  and  establishments,  by  which  they  -might  hope  tx)  benefit  theit 
native  country  at  their  return.  From  England,  Count  Confalonieve 
took  the  plan  of  liie  Lancastrian  system  of  education,  which  was 
acarcely  mentioned  at  Milan  when  "  an  association  was  formed  for  car- 
rying it  into  eacecution;  tod  the  descendants  of  liie  Visconti,  Trivulei, 
Vbaldi,  Lambertenghi,  Litta,  Borromeo,  and  Carafa, — names  that 
totinded  so  fierce  and  ^dal  in  old  Italian  story,  so  often  opposed  in 
COtKtest,  or  ranged  in  deadly  feud, — ^were  here  united,  to  imread  that 
light  aknong  the  people  once  so  jealously  withheld,  and  which  even  the 
fathers  of  these  men  would  have  denied,  as  dangerous  to  social  order.*' 
The  increasing  influence  of  education  is  felt  proportionally  among  the 
Iligher  classes  of  Milan,  and  more  especially  among  the  females, 
hitherto  so  uncultivated,  so  immured  in  their  early  youth,  and,  of  con- 
aequence,  so  idle,  and  so  intriguing,  under  the  sanction  of  matrimooy, 
in  their  riper  years.  Equal  to  Count  Confaloniere  in  patriottam  and 
acience.  Count  Porro  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  Milan,  the  best  society  of  wMch  he  gathers  together  at  his  weeldy 
^dinners ; — and  be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  thai,  from  Lady 
Morgan's  account,  an  Italian  dinner  is  a  very  exquisite  thing;  Whereas 
most  of  our  travellen^  represent  the  ItaUans  as  scareely  dining  at  all. 
This  nobleman,  in  cot^unction  with  Count  Confaloniere,  has  h«en^ 
introduced  new  light  fVom  England  into  his  native  country ;  exhibiting 
bis  house  splendidly  illuminated  with  gas,  -to  the  great  adnncation  of 
the  Milanese  in  general. 

•*  iTie  class  which  immediately  succeeds  the  high  aristocracy,  under 
the  name  of  C^/raofifyrt,  (once  a  noble  distinction  in  Milan,  fi)r  wfaiefc 
feudal  princes  sued,)  Includes  the  whole  of  tiie  liberal  pro^sions,  the 
^mall  landed  proprietors,  and  even  a  sort  of  Kttle  nobility,  whidi,  Willi 
die  title  of  Don,'  Or  Donna,  prove  the  rank  of  diefir  famiily  to  have 
originated  with  the  Spanish  power  in  Lombardy.  Between  this  das* 
and  the  aristocracy  there  was  formeriy  a  barrier,  which  none  passed 
Without  the  penalty  of  loss  of  east.  The  late  repnblican  govcnunent 
cut  through  it  boldly ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  treated  the  ItaKanl 
prejudices  on  this  subject  with  inefmble  and  avowed  contempt.  Wlfh 
this  large,  well-educa^,  and  most  respectable  class,  it  is  extremely  difit» 
cult  for  foreigners  to  become  acquainted.  The  nobility  of  Italy  now, 
lltlmost  exclusively,  do  the  honours  of  the  nation.    The  CiHaikii  keep 
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Hack. in  ^gniiied  reserve,  under  the  CQnsciousnesf  ofjthereviyeddis^ 
qualifications  which  legitimate  restpration  has  imposed  on  them." 

French  is  universally  spoken  at  Milan,  and  in  grei^t  purity,  Italian 
is  only  spoken  when  strangers  from  other  parts  of  Italy  are  present ; 
and  Milanese  is  the  language  of  familiar  life,  with  aU  .classes.  Tq 
si^ea^  witl)  the  Toucan  ftccent,  is  supreme  mauvaU  ton^  and  siavours  of 
vulgar  affectation. 

From  Milan  Lady  Morgan  conducts  us  to  Como,  the  streets  of 
•wliieh  she  describes  as  dark,  narrow,  and  filthy ;  its  environs  the  haunts 
of  smugglers,  and  the  quarters  of  the  Austrian  soldiers,  who  are  kept 
there  in  large  and  oppressive  bodies,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  illicit 
negotiations.  *'  But  whatever  are  the  internal  defects  of  Como,  how? 
•ever  gloomy  its  streets  and  noxious  its  atmosphere,  the  moment  that 
one  of  the  Uttlc  boats  which  crowd  its  tiny  port  is  entered  and  pushed 
froin  the  shore,  the  city  gradually  becomes  a  feature  of  peculiar  beauty 
in  one  of  the  loveUest  scenes  ever  designed  by  Nature."  Along  a  part 
of  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  long  line  of  spacious  and  beautiful  road  has 
been  opened ;  sometimes  walled,  sometimes  vaulted ;  always  banked  in 
from  the  incursions  of  the  water,  and  secured,  at  vast  expense  and  la- 
bour, from  the  falling-in  of  the  heights  impending  over  it.  *'  This 
noble  work  has  provided,  at  the  end  of  centuries,  a  drive  for  the  accom- 
ipodation  and  pleaaure  of  the  Comasques,  along  that  part  of  their  lake 
{still  the  only  part  accessible  to  a  carriage) ;  and  though  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  intended  extent,  it  is  still  a  great  public  benefit,  and  is  now 
ik^Q  Corso  of  the  little  capital." — *'  On  one  side  of  the  noble  road  which 
owes  its  existence  to  her  munificence,  a  plain  marble  slab  informs  the 
passenger  that  this  causeway  was  raised  by  a  Princess  of  the  House  of 
D'Este,  CaroUne  of  Brunswick.  But  generations  yet  unborn,  destined 
to  inhabit  the  districts  of  Como,  will  learn  with  gratitude,  that  the  first 
rcMid  opened  on  tlie  banks  of  their  beautiful  lake,  was  executed  in  th^ 
19th  century,  by  a  Queen  of  England." 

We  can  scarcely  follow  Lady  Morgan  through  Payia,  without 
fiauaing  at  the  Ceetosa,  **  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  magnifi* 
cent  of  Italian  cburches  and  monasteries:**  at  any  rate,  if  we  pass  by  the 
da^aling  splendour  of  its  temple^  and  all  its  concomitant  buildings,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  its  cloisters,  where  all  is  simple^ 
aolemn,  and  stamped  with  monastic  gravity  and  sequestration.  *'  .Be- 
hind a  noble  fabric,  once  occupied  by  the  rrior,  and  reserved  for  the 
reception  of  strangers  and  pilgrims  of  rank,  are  the  cloisters,  incrusted 
with  tracery  and  relievos  in  terra-cotta,  and  serving  as  a  portico  to 
twenty-four  isolated  houses.  These  were  the  cells  of  the  monks :  each 
cell  has  two  rooms,  a  little  garden  with  a  fountain  and  marble  seat. 
A  wheel  on  the  outside  turned  to  receive  their  food;  for  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  brethren,  except  in  the  church.  In  one  of 
these  cells  we  remained  for  nearly  an  hour.  It  was  precisely  as 
its  last  inhabitant  had  left  it,  thirty  years  before.  There  was  sorae- 
Jthing  m^ancholy  in  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  in  his  little  garden^ 
of  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  circumference ;  he  had  painted,  or  other- 
iwise  ornamented,  every  stone  in  the  high  wall :  he  had  decorated  his 
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little  fountain  tiU  it  resembled  a  child's  toy.  The  walk  was  a  mosaic  \ 
and  (be  profusion  of  flowers,  now  wild  and  degenerated,  which  sprunir 
up  amidst  the  high  ^ass  and  matted  weeds,  evinced  how  mudi  be  was 
thrown  upon  tWs  sad  and  circttinscribed  recess  for  occupation.  There 
was  a  fine  fig-tree  in  fruit  in  one  comer,  which  he  had  probably  left  a 

At  the  wretched  village  and  unaccommodated  post-house  of  Vottagio^ 
the  sleeping  stage  between  Pavia  and  Genoa*  the  stranger  first  feels 
that  he  is  about  to  take  leave  of  the  improved  civilization  of  Italy:  and 
the  sad  sight  of  the  galley-slaves  at  the  gates  of  Genoa,  once  so  free,  so 
reaowned,  so  proud,  with  the  mockery  of  Libert  as,  the  motto  of  the 
state,  engraved  on  the  iron  fetters  which  manacled  their  andes,  afforded 
too  speaking  a  lesson,  that  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  word  was  not 
to  ^a  lookea  for  in  further  advancement  towards  the  papd  doininions. 

We  cannot  linger  with  Lady  Morgan  as  we  would  wx^  in  the  now 
deserted, polaoesy  which  had  '^Rubens  for  their  historian,  the  Doria, 
the  DuJtAjssi,  the  Fieschi,  of  old,  for  their  masters,  and  emperors  and 
luiig»for  their  guests  :^  norcan  we  here  trace  with  her  the  causes  of  the 
decay  which  is  spread  through  the  very  vitals  of  this  once  superb  city, 
of  which  it  might  literally  be  said  ^' her  merchants  are  princes;"  but 
most  aasHredly  we  can  agree  with  her  in  opinion  that  £he  restoration  of 
it  to  any  thing  like  its  former  splendour  is  not  to  be  effected,  in  the  pre~ 
aent  day,  by  reviving  every  absurd  ceremonial,  and  exhibiting  every 
pretended  rehc  of  papal  superstition,  and  fifliii^'the  streets  with  die 
lowest  and  worst  description  of  mendicant' monks,":  who  £  at  once  im- 
poverish and  corrupt  thej>eopIe.  During  the  Revolution,  a  society  of 
Capuchin  nuns  were  pensioned  by  the  French,  their  order  abolished, 
and  their  vast  monastic  palace  turned  into  a  cotton  manufactory,  which 
promised  to  be  productive  of  great  prosperity  to  Genoa^  and  of  de- 
sirable employment  to  the  lower  classes  of  hei'  population.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Queen  of  Sardinia,  however,  three  hundred  indus- 
trious manufaeturers  have  been  turned  adrift  with  their  families  to 
make  way  for  four  old  nuns,  who,  being  all  that  remained  of  their  com- 
munity, were  reinstated  in  their  wilderness  of  a  convent,  whence  they 
daily  sallied  forth  in  couples,  in  their  cloistral  habits,  ^with  sacks  on 
their  shoulders,  which  were  generally  well  filled  by  the  pious  with  pro- 
viiicns  before  they-  went  backj  for  thenecessties  of  the)  convent. 

The  procession' of  the  V  Sagra  Macckina,  or  "  Cdswtiay*  has  been 
revived  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  all  its  absurdity. .  It  consists  of 
drawing  a  Madoiina  or  crucifix  about  the  streets,  on  a  wooden  stage, 
with  as  much  riot  and  noise  as  can  well  be  made,  whilst  on  one  side  a 
black  Christ,  and  on  another  a  white  one,  of  gigantic  dimensions,  were 
carried  by  such  ,as  were  strong  enough,  both  in  body  and  purse,  to 
procure  the  honour.  "  Vixa  Christo  hianco  P*  "  Viva  Christo  moroT*  are 
ihe  cries. raised  alternately  by  the  respective  parties,  who  not  unfre- 
g|iantly  .end  x\k\t  claims  to  superiority  by  contention'  and  tilows.  "'We 
arrived,",  §ays  Jjady  Morgan,  **  just  in  tiftie  to  lose  the  Casaccia,  The 
streets  were  still  crowded  and  tumultuous,  though  the  procession  was 
over.  A  man  not  having  sufficient  money  to  pilrchase  the  honour  of 
carrying  the  crucifix,  had  torn  his  wife's  ^Id  cat'-rings  out  of  her  etirs, 
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on  her  refusing  to  sell  them,  to  raise  the  money.  She  was  seen  flying 
through  the  streets,  with  her  face  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by 
friends,  who  openly  avowed  their  intended  vengeance  upon  the  perpe« 
trator  of  this  barbarous  act."  Well  may  a  government  that  can  sanction 
and  encourage  such  exhibitions  as  these  choke  up  eyery  channel  that 
might  comment  on  their  absurdity  and  baneful  effects. 

Three  gentlemen  of  the  noblest  names  and  largest  fortunes  in  Genpa, 
applied  to  the  Sardinian  government  for  permission  to  publish  ajouifnal, 
of  which  they  themselves  undertook  to  be  the  editors.  Afler  many 
months  of  deliberation  leave  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  saidi 
journal  should  not  touch,  even  remotely ^  upon  politics,  morals,  or  re-* 
ligion ;  and  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  and  revision  of 
three  royal  Piedmonttse  Censors  extraordinary.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  design  was  abandoned  to  the  royal  Piedmontese  Censors  altogether. 

PiacenzOy  or  Flacentia^  the  City  of  Pleasantness^  looks,  according  to 
liady  Morgan's  account,  like  the  "  City  of  the  Plague/*  "  To  judge  by 
its  silent  empty  streets  and  dismantled  edifices,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
swept  by  pestilence,  or  depopulated  by  famine."  A  dinner  has  not 
been  given  in  this  ducal  city  within  the  memory  of  man,  except  by 
die  Marchese  di  Mandelli,  whose  table  is  always  open  to  such  as  have 
none  of  their  own.  Pliny  has  asserted  that  in  his  time  men  lived  in  Pia- 
cenza  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  forty ;  Lady  Morgan  seems  to  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  die  somewhat  sooner,  if  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  escaping  from  its  dark  walls  ;  and  she  does  not  seem  to  think 
Pabha  much  more  animating.  But  at  Bologna  we  have  a  very  different 
picture  presented  to  our  view. 

**  There  was  always  a  portion  of  Italy  which,  under  the  name  of  The 
four  Legations^  was  remarkable  for  perpetuated  prosperity;  and  the 
best  and  first  of  these  states  was  the  Bolognese,  which,  in  a  moment  of 
exigency,  rather  accepted  of  the  Pipe's  formidable  name  as  a  protec- 
tion, than  submitted  to  his  sway.  This  ancient  republic  struck  us  to 
be  one  of  the  States  of  Italy  which  best  deserved  a  free  government^ 
and  to  be  the  most  determined  to  obtain  it.  As  we  approached  Bolog- 
na, the  vintage  was  in  all  its  splendid  activity ;  every  step  was  a  picture 
—the  sky  was  Claude's — the  foliage  was  Poussin's — the  groupings  were 
Teniers'.  Those  gloomy  and  ruinous  buildings  in  which  the  peasantry 
herd  in  Italy*  even  in  the  beautiful  Milanese,  were  here  replaced  by 
cottages  of  English  neatness,  environed  by  more  than  English  abun- 
dance ;  and  gardens  of  natural  fertility,  vineyards  dressed  like  flowerr 
knots,  and  a  population  the  most  joyous  and  active,  gave  assurances  of 
that  equid  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  best 

"  Justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 

and  is  the  consummation  of  all  that  philosophy  can  dream,  or  phi- 
lanthropy can  desire. 

'*  The  sale  of  the  considerable  Church-wealth  of  Bologna,  during 
the  Kevolution,  has  greatly  multiplied  those  little  landed-proprietor- 
ahips  which  make  the  blessing  of  a  free  country,  and  lighten  the  chain 
of  an  enslaved  one :  and  it  Iuub  raised  up  an  agricultural  population, 
whose  thriving  industry  every  where  enridies  ana  adorns  the  land,  and 
banishes  the  groupings  of  want  and  mendicity. 
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<*TaB  ciTT  OF  BoiiOokA,  discernible  from  afiur  bv  its  CHrions  lean* 
ing  towers  and  high  antique  spires,  reposes  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nines, in  a  situation  rich,  beautiful,  and  picturesque.  Villas  and  Tillages 
form  its  suburbs.  The  singular  arcade,  leading  to  the  celebrated 
church  of  the  Madonna,  crowning  its  ereen  hill  of  pOgrimage,  pro- 
duces a  singular  effect ;  and  those  long  lines  of  arches  and  colunms 
which  front  every  fabric,  and  for  which  Bologna  is  so  noted,  present  a 
striking  perspective.  As  we  entered  the  city,  a  little  before  the  Ave- 
Maria,  (that  canonical  hour  when  the  day's  occupations  all  hasten  to 
conclusion,)  rural  bustle  and  rural  noise  still  prevailed  in  the  streets. 

'^  The  last  vibration  of  the  Ave-Maria  bell  was  tinkling — the  last 
«an-light  was  fading  from  the  bending  tower  of  the  Assinello ;  the 
shadows  of  the  arched  porticos  deepened,  and  the  miracles  and  proces- 
sions, painted  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  convents  and  monasteries,  (for  a 
moment  visible)  sunk  rapidly  in  the  sudden  gloom  which  terminates 
Italian  twilight.  The  joyous  sounds  of  the  vintage  had  died  away,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  solemn  silence,  the  cloistral  sobriety  of  the 
learned  Bologna  of  the  middle  ages — the  retreat  of  studious  abstraction 
and  of  monastic  severity.  As  die  evening  advanced,  and  the  moon 
rose,  the  tinkling  of  guittars  was  heard ;  the  imagery  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  (one  scarcely  knew  why)  was  recalled ;  and  when  we  returned  to 
our  hotel,  the  **  Ciechi,"  a  delightful  band  of  blind  musicians,  who  play 
for  hire  in  the  streets  of  Bologna  till  midnight,  were  assembled  to  hail 
other  travellers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  at  the  Pellegrino,  and  to  sympho- 
nize  a  supper  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Parisian  restaurateur. 
Our  first  impressions  of  Bologna  were  all  gracious  prophecies  of  the 
future,  and  the^^r«^  day  was  the  last  in  which  we  were  permitted  to  call 
or  to  feel  ourselves  strangers  there." 

Great  efforts  have  been  made,  by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  hierar- 
chy, to  restore  the  Dominicans  in  Bologna ;  but  it  seems  that,  although 
Che  Bolognese  have  patiently  submitted  to  see  their  streets  crowded 
with  Capuchins,  Franciscans,  and  other  mendicant  friars,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  revival  of  this  order,  which  they  detest  above  all  others. 
In  Bologna,  as  in  every  other  town  in  Italy,  the  favourite  shop  for  all 
kinds  of  ornaments  and  luxuries,  is  filled  with  French  productions,  and 
is  the  fashionable  lounge  of  the  elegantes  of  the  place.  Its  own  manu- 
factures— ^its  soaps,  cards,  paper,  and  sweetmeats,  even  its  crapes,  are 
no  longer  in  request ;  and  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  thriving 
manufactories  complained  that  trade  in  Italy  was  at  an  end :  every 
thing  is  supplied  by  the  French — except,  we  suppose,  credulity  and 
money,  which  are  most  likely  furnished  by  the  English. 

The  Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a  vast  edifice,  and  includes 
an  observatory,  a  laboratory,  cabinet  of  natural  hmtory,  of  antiquityv 
sculpture,  &c.  &c.  Ito  library  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  it* 
original  manuscripts  and  scarce  editions ;  also  for  the  Book  of  Esdras, 
traced  by  the  holy  hand  of  the  author,  and  long  buried  under  the  altar 
at  St.  Petronius,  with  the  head  of  St.  I>oimnick.  **  This  valuable  M&v 
is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  some  JeiD$  to  the  Gnmd  Inquintttr  of 
Boiognay  in  11 00.  It  was  probably  o^md  as  a  bribe,  to  save  the  pro- 
perty or  the  lives  of  the  persecuted  doners  from  the  rapacity  or  zealot 
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the  church.  The  holy  book  is  written  on  a  long  roll  of  leather,  and 
may  be  read  by  tlie  yard/'  On  one  of  the  Library  tables  were  placed, 
by  odd  association,  .a  Suetonius,  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy,  and  the 
last  number  oi  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Lady  Morgan  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  this  Institute  in  compa- 
ny with  its  librarian,  the  celebrated  Abate  Mezzofiinte.  "  Conversing 
with  this  very  learned  person,  on  the  subject  of  his  '  forty  languages,' 
he  smiled  at  the  exaggeration,  and  said,  though  he  had  gone  over  the 
outline  of  forty  languages^  he  Was  not  master  of  them,  as  he  had  dropped 
such  as  had  not  books  worth  reading.  His  Greek  master,  being  a 
Spaniard,  taught  him  Spanish.  The  German,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and 
Hungarian  tongues,  he  originally  acquired  during  the  occupation  of 
Bologna  by  the  Austrian  power ;  and  afterwards  he  had  learned  French 
from  the  rrench,  and  English  by  reading,  and  by  conversing  witli  Eng- 
lish travellers.  With  all  this  superfluity  of  languages,  he  spoke  nothing 
but  Bolognese  in  his  own  family :  witli  us  he  always  spoke  English, 
and  with  scarcely  any  accent,  though  I  believe  he  has  never  been  out 
of  Bologna.  His  turn  of  phrase,  and  peculiar  selection  of  words,  were 
those  of  the  "Spectator,"  and  it  is  probable,  he  was  most  conversant 
with  the  English  works  of  that  day.  The  Abate  M ezzofance  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  under  the  French;  when  Bo- 
naparte abolished  the  Greek  professorship,  Mezzofante  was  pensioned 
ofi*;  he  was  again  made  Greek  professor  by  the  Austrians,  again  set 
aside  by  the  French,  and  again  restored  by  the  Pope." 

Italy  has  produced  more  learned  women  than  any  part  of  Europe, 
and  Bologna  has  retained  tliem  longest,  and  venerated  them  most  of 
any  of  the  Italian  republics.  Many  of  their  portraits  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  anti-room  of  the  library :  one  of  them  the  late  Signora  Clotilda 
Tamborini,  was,  at  tlie  time  of  her  death,  joint  professor  of  Greek, 
with  the  Abate  Mezzofante,  who  warmly  eulogized  the  amiable  quali- 
ties of  her  heart,  as  well  as  her  profound  learning ;  and  among  the 
others  were  to  be  found  Professors  of  Physic,  and  Lecturers  on  Anato- 
my, at  no  distant  date. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Institute,  though  one  of  the  smallest,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  best  artanged  of  any  in  Italy.  The 
frames  of  many  of  the  pictures  are  not  only  coeval  with  the  pictures 
they  enshrine,  but  are  designed,  carved,  and  gilt  by  the  artists  tliem- 
selvcs. 

"  The  Bolognese,  always  characterized  by  the  Italians  as  *franchi  e 
giocondi,'  have  added,  since  the  Revolution,  to  these  amiable  qualifica- 
tions a  certain  d  plomb^  which  is  the  Result  of  their  improved  system  of 
education  for  both  sexes.  The  total  overthrow  of  monastic  institutions 
obliged  parents  to  educate  their  children  at  home,  or  to  send  them  to 
the  liberal  schools  newly  established,  which  were  calculated  to  prepare 
the  males  for  the  universities,  and  then  for  the  world,  and  tlie  fenudes 
for  those  domestic  duties  once  so  little  known  m  Italy.  The  abohtion 
of  vain  distinctions,  which  served  only  to  separate  and  distract,  was 
more  willingly  submitted  to  in  Bologna  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Peninsula :  and  the  permanent  effects  of  thin  change  are  more  graciously 
visible  in  the  actual  position  of  society,  in  which  birth  forms  no  groimd 
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of  exclusion  against  those  wlio  can  produce  credentials  of  talent  and 
education. 

*'  The  good  society  of  Bologna  is  made  up  of  whatever  is  most  dis- 
tinguished, among  the  nobility,  professors,  bankers,  and  merchants : 
even  the  Casino,  that  usuaUy  exclusive  circle  in  all  Italian  cities,  is  here 
open  to  the  dttadini  as  to  the  nobUs;  and  the  Ca^iaal  Delegato,  who 
holds  an  assembly  once  a  week  at  his  palace^  has,  as  yet,  made  no 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  system  of  disqualification  for  courts  and 
drawing-rooms  to  all  who  could  not  rest  their  claims  upon  pedigrees. 

"  In  Bologna  the  unmarried  youth  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  into 
Uic  circles  of  their  parents  (a  custom  nowhere  else  subsist;ing  in  Italy) ; 
and  they  add  that  charm  to  social  life^  which  youth  brings  with  it 
wherever  it  sheds  its  lustre  or  lends  its  spirit.  The  students  of  the 
liberal  professions,  in  particular,  are  interesting  from  the  contrast  of 
their  frank,  unaffected  manners,  and  enlightened  intellects,  with  the 
remnants  of  antique  systems  and  antique  forms  to  which  they  are 
opposed. 

**  With  all  this  tendency  of  the  rising  generation  in  Bologna  to  the 
acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  and  liberal  principles,  the  press  is  less 
free  than  in  any  state  not  under  papal  jurisdiction.  It  is  there,  as  in 
Rome,  shackled  by  Sacerdotal  Cetisors ;  and  the  interdictions  of  that 
black  volume,  the  ropers  IndeXy  are  in  full  force.  Even  foreign  news- 
papers enter  with  great  difficulty ;  and  persecutions  have  been  instituted 
upon  subjects  apparently  the  least  susceptible  of  awakening  the  vigi- 
lance and  wrath  of  Mother-Church,  while  the  pulpit  is  armed  against 
the  liberality  of  an  age  which  the  preachers  are  ordered  to  stigmatize  as 
phUosopkivaV* 

Lady  Morgan  proceeds  to  give  a  most  animated  account  of  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice.  Our  limits,  however,  oblige  us,  for  the 
present,  to  close  the  subject. 


RECONCILEMENT. 

Although  the  tear-drop  gliding 
Makes  thee  lovelier  than  before. 

Yet  weep  not  at  my  chiding, 
I  wiU  never  chide  thee  more. 

Let  thy  lip  no  longer  quiver, 
Let  thy  bosom's  heaving  cease. 

Though  they  lend  more  bliss  than  ever 
To  the  long,  long  kiss  of  peace. 

Could  my  lips  with  scorn  deceive  thee, 
I  might  boast  our  broken  tie ; 

But  to  lose  thee,  and  to  leave  thee. 
Were  to  part  with  peace  and  die. 


(86) 
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Tux  spriog  of  the  preBent  year  opened  with  the  warm  tmn^ 
shine  of  Bommery  ana  dosed  with  the  snows  and  blasts  of 
winter ;  one  bright  fortnight  pntns  all  in  spirits ;  we  recollected 
the  pleasant  predictions  of  the  Qnarterly,  dready  enjoyed  a  May 
deserving  its  poetical  praises,  already  drank  home-made  wineB 
without  disgust,  and  saw  our  astonished  hills  covered  with  the 
rineyards  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  Good  housewives 
brightened  their  grates,  prudent  gentlemen  left  off  their  flannel- 
waistcoats,  parasols  expanded,  and  young  ladies,  whose  cloth 
pelisses  were  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  an  excuse  to  be  smart  in  their  silken  spensers.  But, 
alas !  how  short  was  the  delusion !  Again  we  shivered  as  if  an 
indefinite  number  of  square  miles  of  ice  had  not  disappeared 
from  the  North  Pole;  we  closed  our  windows,  called. for  our 
great  coats,  and  those  who  did  not  wish  for  catarrhs  and  con- 
sumptions once  more  lighted  their  fires,  and  put  on  their  furs. 
At  length,  after  long  delay,  summer  seemed  to  arrive  in  ^earnest, 
with  its  bright  skies  and  warm  breezes  ;  vegetation  resumed  its 
progress,  and  flowers  started  into  life  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
One  fine  evening,  early  in  June,  I  left  my  lodrings  and  the  law 
to  take  a  walk.  I  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day  in  a  hot  room, 
where  summer  had  brought  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing — had 

fiven  its  heat,  its  dust,  its  flies  and  wasps,  but  withheld  its  sweet 
reezes,  its  bright  flowers,  its  pleasant  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
smells.  I  roamed  through  the  streets  and  squares  to  St.  James'» 
Park,  walked  round  it  once  or  twice,  and  then  returned  home 
little  refreshed  or  pleased  by  my  ramble.  Carriages  rattling 
to  a  dinner  or  a  theatre,  men  crying  pickled  salmon,  women 
screaming  radishes,  quarrelling  children  rendered  cross  by  fa- 
tigue and  heat,  and  a  thousand  unpleasant  sights  and  discordant 
sounds,  had  disturbed  my  walking  meditations ;  and  when  I  got 
to  my  chambers  I  seated  myself,  in  no  very  agreeable  mood,  at 
my  window,  to  inhale  all  the  fresh  air  that  was  to  be  had,  and 
to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  stars  in  that  scanty  portion  of 
the  hemisphere  unconcealed  by  walls  and  chimneys.  About 
eleven  o'clock  I  felt  very  sleepy  and  very  cross,  called  for  a 
candle,  went  to  my  room,  and  began  to  undress.  You  were 
going  to  bed  ?  Oh  no,  1  was  going  to  dress  for  a  party.  As 
I  am  no  coxcomb,  and  "  never  look  in  the  glass  for  love  of  any 
thing  I  see  in  it,"  (perhaps  some  one  may  guess  that  I  see  no- 
thing very  loveable)  my  toilet  was  soon  concluded ;  I  seized  my 
chapeau-bras,  cast  one  longing  glance  at  my  night-cap,  sent 
for  a  coach,  and  entered  the  gay  Mrs.  B.'s  gay  rooms  a  few 
minutes  after  midnight.  There  I  saw  painted  floors  and  painted 
faces,    sweeping  trains  and  towering  plumes,  sparkling  dia- 
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monds  and  sparkling  eyes,  flowers  in  pots  and  in  heads  in  equal 
profusion,  and  cabinets,  like  a  woman's  brain,  full  of  fine  things 
and  pretty  things  and  useless  things,  all  jumbled  together 
without  order  or  design.  I  passed  what  is  said  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  that  is,  I  had  a  nod  from  four  or  five  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  push  from  four  or  five  hundred  strangers  }  I 
ivas  sometimes  drowsy,  sometimes  faint  from  heat ;  I  was  occa- 
sionally pinned  into  a  corner,  and  unable  to  move  for  twenty 
minutes;  my  toes  were  frequently  trodden  upon  (rtota-bene,  i 
have  corns) ;  my  sides  frequently  suueezed ;  I  neard  good  music 
that  made  my  head  ache,  ate  good  ice  that  made  my  teeth  ache, 
and  pushed  my  way  through  two  or  three  quadrilles  with  part- 
ners whom  I  never  wish  to  see  again. 

My  first  was  a  beauty,  a  real,  superlative,  blazing  beauty,  of 
about  three  or  four  ana  twenty.  Her  face  and  figure  were  both 
bewitching.  Tall  and  enbonpoint,  she  had  a  slight  and  grace- 
ful bend  from  the  waist,  which  gave  an  air  of  languor  and  ele 
J^ance  to  her  carriage,  well  according  with  the  softness  of  a 
arge  full  eye,  shaded  by  a  heavy  lid  most  beautifully  fringed, 
:and  with  the  exquisite  polish  and  downiness  of  a  skin  whose 
smoothness  my  eye  seemed  to  feel,  I  was  fuU  of  admiration, 
preparing  to  be  charmed,  and  fortifying  my  heart  against  love 
at  nrst  sight.  "  If,"  thought  I,  trembling  at  mv  danger,  **  if 
she  should  light  up  those  beautiful  eyes  with  the  blaze  of  intel- 
lect, and  embellish  that  lovely  mouth  with  the  magic  of  good- 
humour,  '  vincendo  me  col  lume  d'un  sorriso,'  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  all  over  with  me." 

But  my  fears  were  unfounded,  and  my  heart  proof  against  all 
the  magnificence  of  her  person  and  air.  Educated  probably  in 
the  fcelief  that  beauty  is  a  sure  and  sufficient  passport  to  every 
man's  homage  and  love,  and  disdaining  to  call  m  the  aid  of 
auxiliaries  in  her  conquering  career,  or  impressed  by  some  Vague 
notion  of  keeping  up  her  own  dignity,  my  lovely  partner  ap- 
peared to  consider  her  showing  herself  to  the  world  at  all  as  an 
act  of  infinite  condescension.  To  look  at  her  was  honour 
enough :  she  did  not  deign  to  return  the  compliment  by  looking 
at  me ;  she  distanced  every  attempt  at  conversation,  bridled  into 
triple  disdain  when  I  ventured  to  address  her,  and  barely  allow- 
ed the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  touch  my  hand  in  those  parts  of  the 
quadrille  which  required  the  profanation.  Perhaps  she  was  dis- 
pleased by  my  snub  nose,  or  the  cut  of  my  coat,  or  perhaps  she 
discovered  that  I  had  not  learned  to  dance  in  Paris — so  I 
thought,  till  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  perceived  that  the 
gayest  men  and  the  best  dancers  in  the  room,  with  aquiline 
Boses  into  the  bargain,  met  with  the  same  freezing  reception 
from  this  contemptuous  fair  one.  Thanks  to  her  pride,  her 
folly,  or  stupidity,  I.  came  off  heart-whole;  for  although  I  am 
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too  grant  an  adiairer  of  beauty  to  fall  in  love  trith  even  a  MiDer- 
ya,  iaarke<l  by  the  small-pox,  yet  I  could  never  be  captiv^d  by 

Eersooal  attractions^  unless  brightened  by  intellect  and  vivified 
y  soul  r  I  should  as  soon  think  of  kneeling  to  one  of  Guido's 
hours,  or  pining  away  for  the  Venus  de*  Medici. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  found  myself  anticipating  with 
malicious  satisfaction  the  time  when  my  haughty  beauty  will  be- 
come a  slighted  old  maid.  There  are  bright  eyes  enougt\  in  the 
world  whidi  will  look  kindly  on  their  admii:ei;s«  %n4  f^^Pty'.^f 
lovely  lips  that  will  at  least  chatter  good-matured  nonsense ;  and 
unless  twenty  thousand  golden  charms  contribute  their  powerful 
influence,  a  proud  or  duU  goddess  \^ill  not  find  adorers  for  more 
than  an  evening,  will  me^t  with  only  «ye>worship,  and  see  no 
hearts  laid  upon  her 'altar.  Then  when  the  freshness  of  youth 
begins  to  disappear,  and  its  bloom  to  fade,  when  newer  faces 
attract,  and  partners  for  even  a  quadrille  are  valuable  posses- 
sions, the  beauty  of  thirty  sickens  for  past  homage,  and  would 
fain  begin  to  be  condescending  and  agreeable ;  but  alas!  disap- 
pointment sours  the  temper,  adds  premature  wrinkles  and  un- 
necessary gray  hairs,  years  creep  on,  rouge  and  pink  ribbons 
cannot  retard  their  progress,  forty  will  amve  at  last,  and  bring 
a  *'  single  blessedness,  which  good-humour  does  not  sweeteo^ 
nor  intellect  or  usefulness  ennoble. 

Such  were  my  reflections  on  my  first  partnerj  as  I  stood 
squeezed  up  in  the  refreshment-room,  hot  and  thirsty,  longing  for 
ices  and  Roman  punch,  for  lemonade  and  negus,  but  debarred 
by  the  intervention  of  fifty  ladies  from  obtaining  my  desires. 

My  second  compagnon  de  dame  was  a  very  different  person. 
She  was  just  pretty  enough  not  to  be  plain,  had  a  smart  figure, 
and  a  turned-up  nose,  oi  which  she  appeared  to  be  proud ;  for 
she  contrived  to  give  it  more  than  natural  elevation  by  a  frequent 
jerk  of  the  head.  She  was  fashionably  dressed,  that  is,  she 
looked  as  if  one  of  our  great  gmndmother's  pictures  had  stepped 
out  of  its  frame.  The  scanty  arrangement  of  hair  on  the  fore- 
head, the  mass  of  corkscrew-curls  railing  in  gradual  profusion 
from  the  temples,  the  long  waist,  wide  sash,  and  pointed  sto- 
macher, all  reminded  me  of  days  of  yore,  and  made  me  expect 
to  see  a  full-blown  rose  in  the  lady's  hand,  or  a  lap-dog  with  a 
gilt  collar  at  her  feet.  She  seized  every  moment  she  could  gain 
for  conversation,  or  I  should  rather  say  for  talking,  jmd  ''talking 
is  not  always  to  converse."  Heavens !  how  many  things  she 
said  while  we  were  at  supper !  I  remember  that  among  other 
subjects  she  touched  upon  the  following :  Belzoni,  Adam,  men's 
hats,  the  Spanish  constitution,  the  radicals,  handsome  men, 
architecture,  Venetian  beads.  Lord  Byron,  romance,  artificial 
flowers^  Brussels  lace,  Roman  pearl,  youn^  Grimaldi»  the  Bible 
Society,  old  china,  the  North  Pole,  and  pme-apple  ice,  &c.  &c. 
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To  be  Bure^  she  did  not  say  any  thing  very  new  or  very  wise 
upon  these  topics ;  she  did  not  ccMnprehend  the  nature  of  half 
of  them ;  ran  one  into  another  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
and  talked  so  rapidly  that  I  could  with  difficulty  follow  the 
variegated  thread  of  her  discourse, 

•*  Have  you  seen  Belzoni  ?  I  long  to  go ;  but  there  is  such  a  crowd. 
I  hope  there  a*n't  many  mummies,  they  are  so  shocking,  it  makes  one 
quite  shudder.  I  should  like  to  see  Belzoni  himself;  he  must  be  very 
interesting.  He  is  so  tall.  I  like  tall  men"  (casting  a  glance  at  my 
figure,  fortunately  above  six  feet).  **  I  am  sure  men  were  meant  to  be 
much  taller  than  they  are.  I  am  quite  certain  Adam  was  ten  feet  high. 
How  tall  he  must  look  in  his  hat."  (I  suppose  she  meant  Belsoni,  not 
Adam.)  **  La !  how  they  stuff  the  hats  now  1  They  put  a  padding*  in  to 
make  them  sit  on  one  side.  How  I  did  laugh  when  I  saw  Captain 
Shaw's  I  I  thought  I  should  have  died.  It  becomes  him  very  much 
thoiuch,  for  he  is  very  handsome ;  but  how  much  better  he  would  look 
in  a  Spanish  hat  and  feathers  ;  I  wish  they  were  worn  in  thjs  country, 
and  short  satin  cloaks  and  daggers — they  are  so  interesting.  What  a 
fuss  the  Spaniards  are  making  now ;  they  want  to  have  our  eon?ttitutiony 
and  the  King  won't  let  them.  Oh !  I  know  all  «bout  it,  ior  Papa  talks 
about  it  every  morning  at  brcak&st.  Papa  is  so  against  the  radicals : 
so  am  I ;  I  can't  bearMr.Hobhousie.  I  like  handsome  men,"  (a  glance 
at  me)  "though  plain  men  are  often  very  agreeable.  Person  is  nothing, 
manners  are  every  thing.  I'm  sure  I  never  know  whether  men  are 
plain  or  handsome.  I  saw  such  a  handsome  man  in  Waterloo-street 
this  morning ;  I  can't  think  who  he  was.  Don't  you  admire  Waterloo- 
street  ?  I  like  it  all  but  the  chapel ;  I  can't  bear  the  chapel,  there  is 
such  an  ugly  thing  on  the  top.  Architects  shouldn't  invent  such  new 
fancies ;  they  should  go  abroad  and  study  the  models  of  antiquity. 
Were  you  ever  in  Italy  ?  I  should  like  to  go  to  Venice  ;  it  must  be  so 
interesting  to  sail  about  in  a  gondola.  They  say  those  little  beads  they 
make  the  purses  of  come  from  Venice ;  I  can  t  think  how  they  make 
them,  they  are  so  small.  I  wonder  if  Lord  Byron  will  ever  come  home. 
How  interesting  he  is  I  La  I  what  a  swimmer  he  is  ;  only  think  of  his 
swimming  over  the  Hellespont,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  mUes  broad,  in 
imitation  of  some  great  hero.  Oh  no ;  I  remember  it  was  some  lover 
of  the  name  of  Hero  who  swam  across  to  see  his  mistress.  How  ro- 
mantic !  I  like  romantic  people.  Are  you  romantic  ?  I  am  very, 
very  romantic  indeed.  1  often  stand  out  in  our  balcony  hy  moonlight. 
Captain  Shaw  does  quiz  me  so  about  it :  he  says  I  'm  in  love ;  but  I  'm 
sure  I  'm  no  such  thing." 

In  this  manner,  with  a  great  deal  of  real  folly,  and  I  suspect  a 
little  affected  simplicity,  my  iair  chatterer  ran  on,  much  to  my 
amusement,  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself,  and  I  believe  kindly 
disposed  towards  a  partner,  who,  though  neither  handsome  nor 
in  Spanish  costume,  was  yet  six  feet  high,  and  a  patient  lis- 
tener to  her  rattle. 

When  I  parted  from  her  I  walked  about  for  some  time,  and 
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did  not  join  in  another  quadrille,  till  the  rooms  were  sufficiently 
cleared  to  admit  of  comfortable  dancin^^    I  heard  many  scraps 
of  conversation  during  my  lonely  wanderings,  for  lonely  I  was, 
^  according  to  a  very  beautiful  definition  of  solitude,  since  there 

was  not  one  among  all  who  surrounded  me,  who, 

'**  l£l  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less." 
There  were  sad  complaints  about  the  lieat  and  the  crowding, 
Tokn^ed  with  languid  declarations  that  it  was  a  most  delightful 
party,  and  -dolefui  lamentations  over  the  necessity  of  gomg  to 
several  others  the  same  night ;  yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  something  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pride  in  the  tone  in  which 
these  double  or  triple  engagements  were  related. 

**  I  must  go  to  Lady  R.'s  to-night,  cannot  escape  showing  myself 
for  ten  minutes.  Thank  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  husband  is  still 
very  unwell.  Dr.  Maton  saw  him  this  morning,  and  says  he  must  be 
kept  quiet.  You  '11  come  to  me  on  Tuesday  ?  Oh !  he  '11  be  well  by 
that  time,  I  hope;  besides  he  won't  hear  much  of  the  music  in  his  room 
when  the  doors  are  shut.  I'm  quite  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Thompson 
here  to-night.  Her  son  has  not  been  dead  three  weeks.  Such  want 
of  feeling  is  detestable." 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Marten  ?  How  well  Miss  Marten  looks  to- 
night.    I  declare  I  believe  she  is  rouged,  and  her  eyes  are  so  brilliant." 

"  Ah  !  I  told  her  coming  out  would  do  her  good.  She  was  very  ill 
all  the  morning,  but  I  made  her  come  with  me.  Her  spirits  want  rais- 
ing ;  that  cough  is  only  nervous.  She 's  a  strange  creature,  and  dis- 
likes gaiety,  but  she's  only  seventeen,  and  these  whims  will  wear  off." 

"  Oh  yes,  my  niece,  Charlotte  Sinclair,  was  just  die  same ;  would 
only  go  out  twice  a  week,  and  never  on  a  Sunday,  and  all  that  non- 
sense ;  but  her  mother,  my  sister,  a  very  sensible  woman,  soon  cured 
her ;  she  made  her  go  out  every  where  one  season,  then  took  her  to 
Bath,  Brighton,  and  Cheltenham,  and  she  came  back  so  improved,  quite 
a  different  creatiure,  and  now  she 's  never  easy  at  home." 

My  next  partner  was  what  is  called  a  beautiful  dancer ;  her 
dress  was  a  little  shorter  than  fashion  warranted,  and  I  suspect 
she  had  given  fifteen  shillings  for  her  shoes.  Her  feet  moved 
as  if  by  clockwork,  and  executed  the  most  astonishing  little 
manoBuvres,  always  stopped  and  began  at  the  identical  moment, 
always  ended  in  the  very  acm^  of  the  fifth  position,  and  seemed 
as  if  the  purpose  of  their  creation  had  never  been  fulfilled  till, 
decked  in  white  satin  slippers  they  were  allowed  to  figure  in  a 
quadrille. 

Honours  bring  inconveniencies;  fame  produces  the  necessity 
of  continued  exertion  :  my  present  partner  proved  the  truth  of 
these  maxims,  and  was  evidently  labouring  for  reputation,  not 
dancing  for  pleasure.  She  never  spoke  a  word,  and  appeared 
annoyed  when  I  addressed  her  ;  her  whole  attention  was  given 
to  her  employment ;  and  although  her  flushed  cheeks,  parted 
lips,  and  panting  bosom  proved  that  she  was  hot  and  tired,  yet 
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she  would  not  allow  herself  even  the  innocent  relaxation  of 
walkine  a  demi  queue  de  chat,  or  shortening  the  length  of  a 
balance.  When  the  exhibition  was  oyer,  I  supposed  I  should 
hear  the  tone  of  her  voice; but  she  could  only  throw  herself  into 
a  chair^  where  she  continued  in  a  flaming,  fanning,  panting  state 
for  many  minutes,  while  I,  in  a  most  orthodox  manner,  took 
my  seat  Dy  her  side,  and  patiently  waited  her  pleasure.  When 
she  had  recovered,  however,  instead  of  paying  her  ^d  partner 
any  attention,  she  seemed  totally  engrossed  by  the  desiie  for  a 
new  one,  and  continued  in  a  state  ofvisible  anxiety  till  she  was 
assured  she  should  be  permitted  to  produce  another  fit  of  fatigue 
and  exhaustion.  Then  honouring  me  with  a  bow  and  a  smile, 
she  hurried  away  to  secure  a  place  in  another  quadrille,  seized, 
as  if  by  acknowledged  rights  the  situation  of  prima  dorma,  and 
seenoed  impatiently  to  wait  the  re-commencement  of  her  glori- 
ooB  labours. 

The  lady  to  whom  I  was  next  introduced  might  once  have 
been  agreeable,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  continued  so  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  but  for  a  most  -unfortunate  occurrence  which 
took  place  last  summer,  an  occurrence  which  I  am  sure  all  her 
acquamtance  must  bitterly  deplore.      Site  spent  six  weeks  i?i 
France ;  and  I  should  suppose,  from  her  conversation,  that  she 
will  never  again  know  a  happy  moment  in  England.     She  would 
talk  of  nothing  else.    If  I  observed  that  the  evening  was  warm, 
she  replied,  *'  almost  as  warm  as  at  a  ball  I  was  at  last  year  in 
Paris  ;*'  if  I  proposed  to  open  a  window,  she  asked  if  it  was  a 
French  sash ;  if  I  blew  my  nose  she  talked  of  French  cambrics; 
and  every  one  in  the  room,  upon  whom  I  made  a  remark,  was  a 
plain  likeness  of  one  of  her  Parisian  acquaintance.     Indeed,  all 
her  powers  of  admiration  were  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan* 
nel,  or  confined  to  articles  imported  from  thence.     I  am  not 
speaking  of  her  preference  for  French  silks,   French  gloves,. 
Leghorn  bonnets,  and  Mechlin  lace :  these  possess  a  pTaco-in 
every  woman's  affections,  a  comer  in  her  heart  from  which  nei* 
ther  duty  nor  humanity  can  drive  them,  where  the^  effectually 
resist  the  attacks  of  law,  and  the  pleadings  of'^  patriotism. 
Doubtless  tiie  ladies  are  in  the   right ;  doubUess  it  is  folly  to 
think  of  our  own  starving  manufieLCturers,  or  to  suppose  that  the 
crimes  and  miseries  prodnced  by  smuggling  are  at  all  attribut- 
able to  those  who  purchase  contraband  goods:  French  silk» 
must  be  worn,  thougn  every  gown  should  cost  a  life ;  and  as  to 
Mechlin-lace  veils,  they  are  worth  a  world  in  ruins.    All  this  is- 
natural  and  usual ;  and  .to  those  who  blame  the  gentle  sex  for 
doing  all  the  little  in  their  power  to  ruin  their  country,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  are  every  one  of  us  subject  to  imperfections, 
and  that 

"  She  that  has  none,  and  lives  as  angels  do, 
Must  be  an  angel — ^but  what's  that  to  you?"' 
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My  present  partner's  Gallic  tastes  far  exceeded  these  ordinary 
limits.  To  her  there  was  nothingbeautiful  in  English  scenery, 
or  English  architecture  ;  for  her,  English  musicians  played,  and 
Englisn  actors  toiled  in  vain ;  London  ice  did  not  cool  her 
tongue,  nor  London  cookery  please  her  palate  ;  no  watch  went 
well,  no  gown  sat  well  that  was  not  of  Parisian  make  ;  every 
Frenchman  was  agreeable,  every  French  woman  naive,  piquante, 
or  spiritueUe ;  and  there  was  in  the  air  and  manners  of  them  all  a 
je  ne  9au  quoi,  which  surpassed  description  and  baffled  praise. 
French  literature  was  not  forgotten  :  **  Mathilde''  was  the  pret- 
tiest novel  ever  written  ;  she  started  in  angry  amazement  when 
I  preferred  Shakspeare  to  Racine,  and  I  suppose  would  have 
been  eaually  indignant  could  she  have  heard  my  opinion  of  the 
**  Hennade."  However,  as  I  had  no  wish  to  irritate  her,  I 
avoided  all  unnecessary  contradiction,  and  I  believe  she  did  not 
think  me  more  disagreeable  than  the  rest  of  my  fellow-country- 
men. We  parted  tolerable  friends,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  soon 
hear  that  she  has  turned  Atheist  or  Roman  Catholic,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  land'of  her  love,  or  eloped  with  a  French  valet  or  an 
exhibitor  of  dancing-dogs. 

Tired  and  feverish  I  returned  home,  saw  the  first  beautiful 
streaks  of  coming  day,  and  with  parched  lips,  aching  temples, 
and  burning  eyes,  retired  to  my  bed,  and  obtained  a  few  hours 
of  restless  and  unrefireshing  sleep.  I  saw  ^y  forms  conftisedly 
moving  before  me,  heard  again  tne  tones  oi  the  music,  and  was 
troubled  by  many  wild  and  ridiculous  dreams.  First  I  saw  a 
high  stage,  on  which  those  elegant  females  who  frequent  fairs 
were  exhibiting  their  dancing  powers ;  among  them,  one  poor 
panting  edrl,. urged  to  continued  exertion  by  the  application  of 
a  long  whip,  was  apparently  in  danger  of  breaking  a  blood- 
vessel; indignant,  I  rosfaed  forward  to  stop  the  barbarous  strokes 
of  her  tormentor,  when  suddenly  I  recognised  the  features  of 
one  of  my  partners ;  but.  before  I  could  speak  to  her,  I  found 
myself  transported  to  a  wood,  the  trees  of  which  were  covered 
with  an  astonishing  number  of  magpies,  who,  some  one  informed 
me,  had  just  been  electing  a  aueen.  I  was  introduced  to  her 
chattering  majesty,  and  thougnt. that  the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  familiar  to  me,  when  suddenly,  as  I  was  about  to  com- 
mence a  conversation,  some  one  blew  the  French  horn  so  long 
and  so  loudly  in  my  ear,  that,  distracted  by  the  noise,  I  awoke. 

I  arose  with  heavy  eye-lids,  and  brains  unfit  for  study,  and 
resolved  to  give  myself  the  relaxation  of  a  visit  to  my  nmiily, 
and  to  enjoy  the  first  bright  days  of  summer,  where  alone 
summer  can  be  really  enjoyed,  in  the  country.  My  journey  af- 
forded no  incident  worth  relating;  my  travelling  companions 
differed  Uttle  in  their  leading  characteristics  from  all  the  others 
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I  had  ever  travelled  with ;  the  ladies^  as  usual,  had  never  been  in 
a  stage-coach  before ;  every  one  talked  of  family  affwrs,  told 
family  occurrences  ;  and  those  who  had  by  chance  once  spok^en 
to  a  lord,  or  dined  with  a  baronet,  were  careful  to  mention  the 
important  circumstance  in  a  tone  of  utter  unconcern.  As  I  got 
further  from  the  influence  jof  London^smoke,  I  derived  refresh- 
ment from  the  country  breezes,  my  head-ache  took  to  flight, 
and  my  senses  awoke  to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  rural  sights  and 
sounds.  At  length,  I  alighted  at  me  comer  of  the  lane  which 
led  from  the  high  road  to  my  mother's  house,  that  well-known 
comer  which  had  seen  me  arrive  from  Westminster  and  from 
Oxford,  and  was  now  as  dear  to  the  man  as  it  had  ever  been  to 
the  merry  school-boy,  or  the  smart  collegian.  My  visit  being 
unexpected,  no  servant  was  in  readiness  to  carry  my  portman- 
teau, .  nor  were  white  garments  to  be  seen  mingling  with  the 
trees  beyond,  telling  me  that  some  kind  faces  would  soon  greet 
my  arrival.  Two  or  three  of  my  sisters  generally  came  to  meet 
me,  accompanied  me  in  my  walk  home,  "  varioque  viam  sermone 
levabant.''  My  present  walk,  though  solitary,  was  delightful. 
Ofleu  I  stopped  to  look  about  me,  to  inhale  breezes  so  fresh 
and  sweet,  to  listen  to  the  cawing  of  the  rook,  or  the  evening 
son^  of  the  lark ;  and  once  I  stood  for  some  minutes  leaning  on 
a  stile,  charmed,  enchanted  by  the  prospect  before  me;  and  yet 
it  was  a  prospect  of  no  uncommon  beauty,  one  that  may  he 
seen  any  where,  every  where,  in  the  countiy.  Two  or  three 
bright  green  meadows,  some  spreading  elms,  hedee-rows  white 
with  May-blossom,  a  few  light  mountam-ash  and  lathery  birch, 
pencilled  as  it  were  on  the  glowing  horizon,  where  the  sun  was 
setting  gloriously — these  were  the  principal  features  of  the  view; 
but  their  combination  was  delighttul,  and  produced  that  instan- 
taneous rush  of  pleasure,  that  burst  of  cheerfulness  and  admira- 
tion and  pious  gmtitude,  which  we  sometimes  feel  excited  as  by 
inagic  in  our  breasts.  I  rejoiced  in  my  situation,  rejoiced  at 
iny  power  of  enjoying,  and  stopd  in  a  happy  state  of  ecsta^^y, 
my  dioughts  wandering  over  earthy  then  mounting  to  Heaven, 
wnile  I  resigned  myself,  unhesitatingly  to  feelings  half  animal, 
half  intellectual,  but  which  I  felt  to  be  natural,  and  I  knew  to  be 
right.  I  pitied  those  who  in  this  sweet  season  were  confined  by 
duty  or  by  business  to  a  London  life ;  still  more  did  I  pity  those 
who  are  retained  there  by  inclination :  the  first  cannot  see  be- 
cause light  is  excluded  ;  but  the  latter  must  be  blind  even. when 
the  sun  shines  upon  them.  At  length  I  continued  my  walk, 
and,  from  a  gate  leading  into  a  field,  which  slopes  gmdually 
down  from  our  garden,  I  obtained  the  first  sight  of  my  home. 
It  is  but  an  humble  habitation  ;  yet  I  could  say,  with  the  pro- 
verb, "  Cam  mia,  ca^a  mia,  per  piccina  che  tu  sia^  tu  mi  pari  una 
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badiii/*  It  was  that  dear  place  whither  I  might  fly  in  sickness 
for  the  most  careful  nurses,  and  in  sorrow  for  the  Kindest  com- 
forters ;  where  all  my  tastes  were  known,  all  my  whims  indulged ; 
where  my  faults  were  unperceived  or  unremembered;  and  where, 
even  if  disgraced  and  dishonoured,  I  should  be  received  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  should  meet  more  tears  than  reproaches. 

I  opened  the  swing-gate,  passed  through  it,  and  let  it  slam 
violently  behind  me.  The  noise  brought,  as  I  had  expected,  a 
few  young  faces  %o  the  parlour-window.     I  could  fancy  their 

fuzzled  glances  as  they  scanned  the  figure  of  their  visitor ;  and 
saw  the  start  of  joy  with  which  they  darted  out  of  sight.     In 
half  a  minute  the  lawn  was  covered  with  a  band  of  racers ;  I 

Siuickened  my  steps,  and  at  the  garden-gate  was  welcomed  by 
our  fair  sisters  and  two  young  brothers.  Ours  was  no  cold  or 
polished  meeting;  there  were  shakes  of  the  hand  which 
threatened  dislocation,  kisses  that  might  be  heard  as  well  as 
felt,  eyes  swimming  with  joy,  and  rapid  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  pleasure.  Oh !  it  was  worth  coming  a  thousand  miles  to  be 
thus  Kindly  received  !  I  walked  to  the  house,  a  girl  clinging  to 
either  arm,  and  I  thought  I  remarked  something  smarter  than 
usual  in  their  attire ;  my  brothers'  hands  too  were  remarkably 
clean,  and  my  younger  sisters  wore  their  long  white  sashes,  and 
bright  cornelian  necklaces. 

"  Have  you  company  to-night,  Jane  ?** 

"  Only  a  little  party.  We  did  not  expect  you,  you  know,  or  we 
would  have  had  the  first  evening  to  ourselves ;  but  they  are  all  old 
friends,  will  aU  be  delighted  to  see  you," 

"  William,"  just  then  exclaimed  my  youngest  brother,  a  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  "  do  you  know,  John's  black  terrier  killed  such  a  large 
rat  in  the  bam  last  wee^ ;  and  Sir  Thomas's  gamekeeper  has  promised 
to  give  me  such  a  beautiful  pointer  puppy." 

As  he  concluded  this  important  information  I  entered  the 
house,  and  was  met  in  the  hall  by  my  dear  excellent  mother, 
whose  welcome,  calm  as  it  was,  was  tenderly  afiectionate. 

Apologizing  for  my  traveller's  dress,  I  shook  hands  with  a 
dozen  old  and  young  friends  in  the  parlour,  and  looking  around 
me,  saw  that  every  thing  was  in  company  array.  There  were 
not  indeed  tables  covered  with  grotesque  figures,  nor  cabinets 
full  of  costly  trifles,  nor  rows  of  cut-glass  smelling-bottles,  nor 
any  of  those  superfluities  which  denote,  or  ought  to  denote,  im- 
mense wealth ;  out  the  books  were  neatly  arranged,  the  covers 
removed  from  the  skreens,  blooming  greenhouse-plants  stood  in 
the  windows,  and  fresh  flowers  fined  the  china  vases.  I  sat 
down  to  the  tea-table  in  a  humour  to  be  pleased  with  every 
thing ;  bade  defiance  to  Mr.  Accum,  ate  bread  without  alum, 
butter  without  lard,  and  drank  cream  unthickened  by  chalk. 
Every  thing  tasted  wholesome  and  pleasant;  every  thing  looked 
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clean  and  iavktBg;  the  snowy  robes  around'  me  excited  my  ad- 
miration ;  and  the  fresh  and  rosy  chedia,  theeasy  artless  man* 
ners  evary  moment  reminded  me  that  I  was  fifty  mdes  from  Lon« 
don.  I  spent  a  delightful  evening ;  I  oijoyed  the  society  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  and  yet  it  did  not  boast  much  novelty,  of 
convey  much  information :  wit  was.  limited  to  a  few  puas^ 
and  genius*  talent,  intellect,  if  they  existed,  were  in  a  dormant 
state.  I  heard  many  lamentations  over  the  late  arrival  of  the 
summer,  and  speculations  about  the  commencement  of  hay- 
harvest  :  seven  times  I  was  told  that  it  had  snowed  on  the  26th 
of  May  \  twenty  times  was  I  likened  to  each  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters;  one  lady  deplored  the  rarity  of  good  yeast,  another 
gave  a  mournful  history  of  a  mortality  aiKiong  her  poultry ;  and 
all  joined  in  angry  chorus  when  the  crimes  of  servants  were 
mentioned;  all  reprobated  the  peculation,  the  untidiness,  the 
ingratitude,  the  fondness  for  followers,  to  which  the  whole  race 
was  subject,  except  some  '*  real  treasure,"  or  '*  faithful  ereatuie," 
whom  each  lady  had  once  possessed. 

While  such  "high  converse"  passed  among  our  elders,  the 
younger  guests,  my  sisters,  and  I  were  chattering  a  little  about 
new  books,  and  a  ^reat  deal  about  new  fashions.  I  verily  be* 
lieve  women,  if  banished  to  Siberia,  would  be^  their  friends  to 
send  them  the  newest  patterns  ;  and  if  living,  like  Crusoe,  on,  a 
desert  island,  would  contrive  to  Qut  their  deer-skin  gowns  after 
the  last  Parisian  mode.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  poor  sistersi 
residing  in  a  small  village  far  from  any  large  town,  were  lament* 
ably  ignorant  on  many  important  subjects.  They  did  not  know 
that  trains  were  worn ;  and  when  I  told  them  they  ought  to 
wear  a  <^or$uge  i  Pantique,  sleeves  d  la  vieree,  trimmed  with 
gauze  i  la  bouffant,  and  a  zone  i  la  zephyre,  wey  positively  did 
not  know  what  I  meant.  This  was  all  bad  enough,  but  one  in- 
stance of  rusticity  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  relate :  my  sister 
Jane  suddenly  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  William,  can  you  tell  us  what 
Roman  puncn  is  ?"  This  was  too  much,  and  distressed  by  her 
ignorance  I  turned  the  conversation. 

Nevertheless  I  was  pleased  and  happy ;  I  liked  my  mother's 
guests,  and  enjoyed  their  society.  Pernaps  the  reason  of  this 
partial  feeding  towards  people  of  no  consequence,  who  never, 
gave  grand  assemblies,  never  got  into  debt,  never  went  to  the 
opera,  never  neglected  their  families,  never  were  recorded  in 
the  Morning  Post  as  '*  constellations  in  the  fashionable  hemi- 
sphere," may,  in  some  degree,  be  traced  to  my  self-love  and 
vanity.  To  them  I  was  a  person  of  consequence,  not  an  insig- 
nificant barrister ;  they  can  remember  my  name  which  half  of 
my  London  friends  forget,  they  knew  whether  I  was  in  the 
room  or  out  of  it ;  they  would  lend  me  a  guinea  if  I  were  in 
distress,  and  would  say  they  were  sorry  if  they  heard  I  had 
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broken  my  neck.  In  all  these  respects  they  surpassed  my  Lon- 
d<Ni  acquaintance*  and,  therefore,  I  forgave  them  for  being  less 
fine,  less  fashionable,  and  less  foolish.  I  spent  three  happy 
days  with  my  family,  and  bade  them  farewell  with  a  regret  to 
whi^ch  my  sense  of  duty,  was  the  only  alleviation,  and  a  powerful 
alleviation  it  was.  I  am  once  more  settled  in  my  chambers, 
have  once  more  lighted  my  fires,  am  abusing  our  climate  all 
day  long,  and  saying  with  Lord  Byron  in  Beppo, 

**  I  like  the  weather  when  it 's  not  too  cold, 
lliat  is,  I  like  three  months  in  all  die  year/' 

•     W,  E. 
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Kowy  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met. 

Is  to  determine  of  the  Coronation : 

'■ — ! — ^When  is  the  royal  day  ?— Richabd  UL 

Of  the  imposing  ceremony  that  is  shortly  to  regale  all  eyes, 
either  through  the  more  ^irect  and  favourea  medium  of  perso* 
nal  observation,  or  the  ingenuity  of  our  artists,  aMl  die  descrip- 
tive powers  of  the  public  press,  we  shall  not  presume  to  set 
before  our  readers  any  thing  like  a  regular  prognunme.  It  is 
for  the  conductors  of  such  a  festival  to  furnish  the  proper  bill 
of  fare,  in  folio,  or  in  quarto,  as  to  the  duty  and  dignity  of  the 
several  guests  appertaineth*.  We  only  daim  to  have  been 
enjoying  ourselves  amongst  the  histoncal  recipes  of  former 
periods,  and  to  6imish  a  whet  to  the  public  appetite  in  the 
shape  of  a  tew  light  dishes,  made  up  from  the  copious,  records 
of  tne  royal  day  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

And  nrst,  gentle  reader,  let  not  miracles  astound  tl^ee-^— as 
contcibuting  essentially  to  the  dignity  of  England's  monarch  on 
this  occasion.  He  is  enthroned,  thou  knowest^  as  a  king  ;  but 
when  thou  shalt  further  understand  that  he  is  anointed  with 
"  holy  oil,"  as  *^kings  and  j7ropAe^5  were  anointed;'*  that  he  is 
arrayed,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  *'  as  a  bishop  that  should 
sing  mass,  with  a  dalmatic-  like  a  tunic,  and  a  stole  about  his 
neck  t"  (the  latter,  ad  some  learned  antiquaries  affirm,  '*  in  imi- 
tation of  that  the  high  priests  had,  which  they  layd  on  the  back, 
of  the  sacrifice  when  they  ledd  it  to  the  alter  ) ;  and  that  every 


*  Tbas  we  have  "  Orders  to  he  observed  on  Tuesday  the  22d  September,  beings 
the  day  appointed  for  their  Majesties'  Coronation/'  London,  1761,  folio ;  and 
**  The  Form  and  Order  of  the  Ser>'idc  that  is  to  be  performed,  and  of  the  Ceremo- 


o , __        ,      _--3ntly  pul, -  , 

Wsdker,  Garter  Principal  King  at  Arms  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II.,  with 
Plates  of  the  Regalia, 
t  See  Mr.  Taylor's  learned  "  Glory  of  Regality,"  p.  61. 
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6rder  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  is  represented  in  one  part 
or  other  of  hw  sacred  Testments-r-what  mortal  canst  thon  sup- 
pose to  have  miracles  attend  his  steps  if  thid  be  not  He  ?  Ac- 
cording to  our  most  respectable  chroniclers^  one  piK>digy  of 
this'kmd  furnishes  him  with  a  substantial  re^  seat  or  corona^ 
tion-chair ;  another  with  the  form  and  manner,  at  least,  of  his 
tnointing,  if  not  with  the  identical  vessel  through  which  the 
sacred  unction  is  poured ;  while  a  third  supplies  ^*  the  wedding- 
ring  of  England-^  with  whidi  he  is  married-— symbolically,  to 
the  state.    As  thus  writeth  Peter  LangtoiW- 

''  To  William  the  rede  king 
Is  gyven  the  coroun. 
At  Westmynstere  tok  he  ryng 
In  the  abbay  of  Londouiu" 

An  Irish  monarch,  we  are  told,  of  very  credible  name,  Simon 
Brtch,  brought  from  Spain  the  marble  seoif  of  that  which  will 
now  be  the  chair  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (and  no  longer  the 
**  England's  chair"  of  Shakspeare,  mereljr,)  about  700  years 
before  the  Christian  era ;  having  received  it  from  a  Greek,  as 
Holitished  aays,  **  die  Sonne  of  Cecrops,  who  builded  the  citie 
of  Athens,''  and  who  was  contemjiorary  with  Moses.  It  is  the 
identical  stone,  it  is  added,  on  which  Jacob  originally  slept  and 
''  poured  oil,'' at  Bethel ;  sJthou^h  it  escaped  the  patriarcn  him 
self  on  his  second  visit  to  that  place,  and  ne  seems  to  have  con 
secrated  another  .f  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  identity  and 
transmission  of  this  stone  must  be  allowed  to  involve  a  series 
of  miracles,  equal  to  any  that  were  wrought  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  it  decket,  who  is  deeply  connected,  however,  widi 
the  next  in  order.— The  martyr,  we  know,  was  for  a  while  sent 
into  banishment  by  the  sacrilegious  prince  who  afterwards  insti- 
gated his  murder.  Here,  at  Sens  in  France,  the  blessed  Virgin 
18  said  to  have  appeared  to  him,  while  at  his  devotions,  and  to 
have  presented  him  with  a  golden  eagle  and  a  small  vial  of  stone 
or  glass ;  assuring  him  of  the  happy  effects  ^hich  would  be 
produced  upon  those  kings  that  should  be  anointed  with  the  oil 
it  contained.  These  vessels  were  afterwards  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  deposited  in  the  Tower,  Henry  IV.  being  the  first 
prince  who  was  anointed  with  them.  Happily,  when  the  regi- 
cides destroyed  the  regalia  there  deposited,  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion, they  left  an  inventory  of  what,  "  accordinge  to  order  of 
parliament,"  were  **  totallie  broken  and  defaced,"  in  which  the 
sacred  eagle  is  not  included— only  "  a  dove  of  gould,  sett  with 
stones  and  pearle,  in  a  box  sett  with  studds  of  silver  gilt," 
valued  at  26/.    We  fear  the  sacred  oil  of  King  Clevis  has  not 


*  BucVi  '«  Richard  III.*'  f  Compare  Geu.  29«  18,  with  Gea.a5. 14. 
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been  less  irreverently  treated  by  the  regicides  of  the  French 
Revolution — although^  according  to  Menin,  the  Holy  Spirit 
itself,  **  in  the  visible  form  of  a  dove,"  brought  it  to  the  hands 
of  the  minister ;  and  it  remained  ever  after  undiminished,  though 
constantly  used  in  the  anointing  of  the  French  kings,  for  900 
years. — ^The  ring  of  "faith''  and  *'  kingly  dignity*'  was  received 
from  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  says  the  dfolden  Leeende  (Jnlyan 
Notary,  1603),  through  the  hands  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
A  certain  ''fay  re  old  man''  asking  alms  of  the  king,  he  presented 
him  with  a  ring,  which  he  received  with  great  thankfulness. 
Shortly  after  two  English  pilgrifns  lost  their  way  in  the  Holy 
Land,  when  "there  came  to  them  a  fayr  ancient  man  wyth 
whyte  heer  for  age.  Thenne  the  olde  mdn  axed  theym  what 
they  were  and  of  what  regyon.  And  they  answerde  that  they 
were  pylgryms  of  Englond,  and  hadde  lost  theyr  fellyshyp  and 
way  also.  Thenne  thys  olde  man  comforted  theym  goodly,  and 
brought  theym  in  to  a  fayf e  cytee  ;  and  whanrie  they  had  well 
refreshyd  theym,  and  rested  there  alle  nyhte/on  the  morne,  thisT 
fayre  olde  man  wente  with  theym^  and  broushte  theym  in  th^ 
ryght  waye  agayne.  And  he  was  gladde  to  here  theym  talk6 
of  the  welfare  and  holynesse  of  theyr  kynge  Saytit  Edward. 
And  whan  he  shold  deparie  fro  theym>  thenne  he  tolde  theym 
what  he  was,  and  sayd,  I  am  Jokan  the  Evengetyst,  and  saye 
ye  vnto  Edward  your  kyng  that  I  grete  hym  well  by  the  token 
that  he  gatt  to  me,  thys  rynge,  with  hys  one  hondes."* — Neither 
again,  raider,  ia  this  or  any  other  ring  among  "  all  the  plate  and 
Jewells"  destroyed  by  the  regicides. 

If  from  miracles  we  could  descend  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
regalia,  we  should  find  amonest  them  some  very  interestmg  me-" 
morials  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  manners  and  policy  of  our 
ancestors.  The  Fatal  Stone  is  unquestionably  a  relic  oi  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  called  by  one  learned  person,  "  the  antientesi 
respected  monument  in  the  world*  for  though  some  others  may 
be  more  antient  as  to  duration,  yet  thus  superstitiously  re* 
garded  they  are  not;"t  and  may  be  traced,  after  the  best 
authorities,  to  Ireland,  from  whence  it  had  been  brought  into 
Argyleshire  sometime  before  the  reign  of  Kennetfi,or  A7D.  834* 
That  prince  removed  it  to  the  abbey  of  Scone,  where  all  the 


*  That  tfads  story  was  current  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  would  appear  evident 
from  Pennant  and  Stow.  By  the  former  we  are  told,  <*  Within  the  tower  is  a  very 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John.  That  patron  of  the  arts,  Henry  III.,  gave 
directions  about  the  ornamenting  of  this  chapel ;  among  other  things,  Dcpingi 
ficiatis  patibnlum  et  trabem  ultra  altare  ejusdem  capel'  bene  et  bonis  coloribus  i 
et  fieri  faciatis  et  depingi  duas  ymagines  pulchras,  ubi  melius  et  decentius  fieri 
possint  in  eadem  capel',  unam  de  sancto  Edwardo  tenente  annulum,  et  donante  et 
tendente  s'cto  Johau'  Evangeliste,"  &c.    London,  p.  242. 

t  Tolaod's  «  Uistofy  of  the  Druids,"  p.  104. 
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Scottish  kings  were  crowned  upon  it  until  the  year  1296,  when 
our  Edward  I.  brought  it  into  England,  An  Irish  prophecy  i^ 
still  extant,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  which  declares  the  pos- 
session of  this  stone  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  regal 
power  of  that  country ;  and  the  Scottish  prediction  of  similar 
import  is  well  known*.  It  is  remarkable  that  George  IV.  in 
af^ending  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  having 
outlived  the  Stuart  family,  will  combine  more  various  and  un- 
disputed pretensions  to  the  possession  of  this  royal  seat  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  The  antiquary  will  connect  it  with  the 
rude  enthronement  of  the  Celtic,  and  northern  nations.  At  or 
near  a  consecrated  stone,  we  know  also  from  Scripture  that  it 
was  an  ancient  Eastern  custom  to  declare  and  appoint  kings. 
This  furnished  a  ready  method  of  setting  the  chieftain  "  up  on 
high ;"  it  marked  the  place  of  popular  conventionf,  at  which  it 
generally  remained ;  and  sometimes  we  find  the  royal  seat  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  other  and  less  elevated  stones,  on  which 
the  attending  nobles  were  placed.  Here  also,  afterwards,  pub- 
lic justice  was  frequently  administered. 

"  Eie  d'cXOtfv,  Kar*  ap  e{«r  «r*  ^emoKri  \idoi(rty 
Oioi  tirav  vpmrapoide  dvpamy  tn^Xa«»y, 
AiVKotf  arotmXJIiovre^  aXii^aroc'  oit  ert  ^ey  vfny 
NifXei'i  i^eo'rcv,  dio^iy  fLiftrtt^p  araXayroQ" 

HoM.  Odyss.  r.  v.  406-10. 

"  The  old  man  early  rose,  walk'd  forth,  and  sate 
On  pohsh'd  stone,  before  his  palace  gate  ; 
With  unguent  smooth  the  lucid  marble  shone. 
Where  ancient  Neleus  sate,  a  rustic  throne."  Pope. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
ancient  Dukes  of  CarinUiia,  in  the  Histoire  des  Inaugurations 
of  the  Kings  of  France,  which  we  give  (in  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Taylor)  as  presenting  a  bold  picture  of  some  of  the  vital 
parts  of  our  own  ceremony.  "  Near  the  city  of  Saint  Veit  is  a 
plain,  where  the  vestiges  of  a  former  town  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
and  in  a  meadow  just  by,  a  large  stone,  raised  about  two  cubits 
from  the  ground.  On  this  stone  was  placed  a  peasant,  who  en- 
joyed, by  descent,  the  ri^ht  of  presiding  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  dukes,  having  near  him,  on  his  right  hand,  a  black  cow  with 
a  calf,  and,  on  his  left,  a  lean  and  hungry  mare ;  the  people  of 
St.  Veit,  and  a  crowd  of  peasants,  being  assembled  around  him. 


•  ThasgiTen  in  Camden's  **  Perthshire,"— 

«  Or  fate  is  blind,  or  Scots  shaU  find. 
Where  er  this  stone,  a  royal  throne." 
t  The  hiU  on  which  the  King  of  Man  was  crowned,  is  still  called  Tmwald'hill, 
igniffing  the  place  of  convention.— Johnson's  "  Celto-Norra.  Antiquities.'' 
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The  duke,  in  a  countrymao^s  bonnet  and  shoes,  wfth  a  shep-* 
herd's  crook  in  his  hand,  drew  near  to  the  assembly,  accompa- 
nied by  the  senators  clad  in  scarlet,  and  the  great  officers 
bearing  their  insignia.  The  man  upon  the  stone  seeing  the 
train  come  nigh,  cried  out,  '  Who  is  this,  that  comes  with  such 
magnificence  V  The  people  answered,  •  It  is  the  prince  of  the 
country/ — '  Is  he  a  just  judge?'  replied  the  peasant;  *  Doth  he 
seek  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?  Is  ne  of  free  condition,  worthy 
of  honour,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  a  defender  of  the  Christian 
religion  V  They  cried,  '  He  is,  and  he  will  be  such/  The  pea- 
sant then  demanded  by  what  right  he  would  remove  him  irom 
his  seat?  To  which  the  master  of  the  duke's  court  replied, 
*  This  place  is  bought  for  sixty  deniers ;  these  beasts  are  Uiine, 
thou  snalt  be  clothed  in  the  garments  which  the  duke  will  take 
off,  and  thy  house  shall  be  free,  and  exempt  from  tribute/  The 
peasant  then  quitted  the  stone,  giving  the  duke  an  admonition 
to  do  justice,  and  the  prince  placed  himself  upon  it,  brandish- 
ing a  naked  sword,  ana  promising  the  people  equity/' 

At  the  coronation  of  our  kings  in  modem  times,  the  Fatal 
Stone  has  been  entirely  covered  by  the  trappings  that  have  been 
meant  to  adorn  it.  We  look  to  the  present  conductor  of  that 
ceremony  for  a  little  better  taste  in  this  respect. 

None  of  the  other  appendages  of  English  rovalty  have  any 
claim  to  antiquity ;  but  the  changing  fashion  of  them  is  on  re- 
cord, and  has  varied  in  no  other  instance  more  than  in  the  form 
of  the  crowfi, 

''  The  high  imperial  type  of  diis  eartli's  glory.'' 

Selden  discusses  its  regular  growth,  horizontal,  perpendicular 
and  transverse,  from  the  fillet  *'  given  on  absolutely  good  au- 
thority to  the  kings  of  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  others,"  and  the 
tying  on  of  which  "  was  the  chief  part  of  the  inauguration,"  to 
the  diadem  of  gold  and  stones  adopted  by  Constantine,  aa  he 
says,  from  "  the  fashion  of  the  kings  of  the  Jews."  Even  now, 
however,  it  was  only  a  diadem,  or  fillet  of  gold  and  precious 
stones ;  it  afterward  "  went  from  eare  to  eare,"  and,  at  length, 
'*  over  a  gold  helm  on  a  cap.'*  Our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  are  re- 
presented as  wearing  only  a  fillet  of  pearls,  or  a  radiated  diadem ; 
on  the^  coins  of  iEthelred  and  -3Elfred  a  crescent  is  added  in 
front.  But  the  still  more  remarkable  addition  of  **  two  little 
bells"  is  given  to  a  crown  called  King  Alfred's,  in  the  inventoiy 
of  1642,  before  quoted ;  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  name  was  correctly  bestowed.*  We  should  like 
to  see  what  a  Sir  John  Feme  would  have  made  of  "  the  mani- 


See  Taylor,  pp.  94,  5. 
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fold  significations''  of  these  expressive  ornaments  of  royalty. 
Not  one  of  the  twelve  principal  gems  of  the  crown  is  williout 
its  due  ''  exposition/'  it  seems.     The  crown  of  William  I.  and 
IL  has  an  addition  that  might  have  been  worn  with  more  pro- 
priety by  some  of  their  successors,  and  provokingly  reminding 
one  of  the  fable  of  the  "  Ass  in  the  Lion's  skin/' — "  a  cap,  or 
helm,  adorned  with  points,  and  with  labels  hanging  at  each  ear." 
The  Plantagenets  wore  a  diadem  ornamented  with  ^eurs  de  lis, 
or  strawberry  leaves  ;  Richard  III.  or  Henry  VII.  introduced  the 
crosses  ;  andf,  at  about  the  same  period,  the  arches  were  thrown 
over  the  head  of  the  crown,  the  first  use  of  them  being  ascribed 
t6  Edward  IV.,  while  they  first  appear  on  the  coins  of  Henry 
VIL     From  this  period,  little  deviation  occurs  in  the  form  of 
the  crown,  except  that  of  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
arches.    When,  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  the  people 
having   been  *'  reduced  to   their  reason  and  vnderstanding," 
Charles  II.  issued  a  commission  for  the  "  remakeing  such  royail 
ornaments  and  regalia"  as  are  now  in  use,  "  the  old  names  and 
feishion"  were  directed  to  be  carefully  sought  after  and  retained*; 
but  upon  what  ground  the  national  crown,  with  which  the  act 
of  coronation  was  and  is  still  performed,  is  denominated  St.  Ed- 
ward's, the  reader  must  now  judge  for  himself.     There  is  a 
second  crown,  used  at  the  feast  of  the  coronation,  and  on  other 
state-occasions,  which  is  of  far  superior  workmanship  and  value, 
And  which  has  recently,    we   understand,    been    entirely  re- 
modelled. 

The  king"  has  a  sceptre  for  each  hand,  a  circumstance  that 
considerably  detracts  from  the  energy  of  the  royal  figure  when 
he  is  enthroned,  and  in  which,  according  to  tne  addresses  of 
the  archbishop,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  signification.  We 
shall  be  happy,  therefore,  to  see  hfs  Majesty  deprived  of  one  of 
them,  as  he  will  be  in  the  procession  from  tlie  aobey. 

The  orb,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  may  be  taken  for  a  prophecy 
of  the  Millenium,  and,  generally,  as  a  symbol  of  the  prophetic 
power  of  our  kines ;  it  having  been  borne  before  them  as  an 
emblem  of  imperial  sway  long  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
globular  shape  of  the  earth! 

Mr.  Taylor  cannot  seriously  furnish  us  with  the  origin  of  the 
name  Curtana,  which  is  given  to  the  principal  sword  of  state  on 
this  occasion.  We  suggest  the  Latin  curto,  Monarchs  fre* 
quently  cut  justice  short,  both  in  mercy  and  from  less  amiable 
impulses;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sword  is  pointless. 
The  sword  of  justice  to  the  spirituality  is  rather  **  obtuse"  at  the 
point,  we  are  told ;.  while  that  of  justice  to  the  temporality  is 


*  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Account  of  <'  The  Prcpiuratiohs  for  His  Majesty's  Coro- 
mUioD,  &c."    Large  8vo.  London,  first  printed  in  1820. 
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'*  sharp.".  Heary  VUI.  aeems  to  have  exercised  his  taste  in  eti^ 
deavouring  to  abolish  this  discrepancy. 

The  history  of  English  coronations  presents  but  few  striking 
events.  They  are  pageants  for  the  eye  of  existing  generations ; 
and  the  sameness  which  has  been  so  studiously  given  to  them 
for  one  species  of  effect^  renders  them  almost  liieless  in  history. 
Prince  Egferd),  son  of  OSh,,  king  of  Mercia,  presents  us  with 
the  first  instance  of  a  royal  consecration.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  **  hallowed  to  king,"  by  his  father^  A.  D.  785>  though  it 
is  uncertain  in  what  form.  In  the  next  instance,  that  of  Lard- 
wulfy  king  of  Northumberland,  the  church  assumes  the  pro- 
minent part  she  has  ever  since  borne  in  these  ceremonies ;  this 
monarch  being  said,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to  have  been  con- 
secrated, and  placed  upon  his  throne,  by  **  Eanbalde,  arch- 
bishojp,  and  ^tnelberhte,  Higbalde,  and  Badewulfe,  bishops." 
"^  A  temale  coronation-service  is  the  first  of  which  Uiere  are  any 
existing  details.*  It  is  that  of  Judith,  a  French  princess,  who 
was  crowned  and  anointed  at  Rheims,  in  866,  on  her  marriage 
with  ^thelwulf,  king  of  Uie  West  Saxons.  A  royal  seat  was 
assi^ed  her  in  this  ceremony  on  a  level  with  the  king's,  and 
she  18  said  to  have  received  the  title  of  queen  as  one  tnat  had 
been  disused,  among  the  Saxons,  since  the  circumstance  of  Ead- 
burga  having  poisoned  her  husband,  king  Brigbtric.  The  ho- 
nours thus  bestowed  upon  Judith  were,  however,  distasteful  to 
JEthelwolf 's  people ;  and  we  accordingly  read  of  no  other 
female  coronation  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

At  the  coronation  of  Edwy,  in  965,  we  find  the  church  in  all 
the  insolence  of  power,  in  the  outrage  committed  on  the  per- 
son of  the  sovereign  at  this  time,  by  forcing  him  back  to  the 
coronation-feast.  An  experiment  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
Dunstan  on  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  young  king,  which 
partially  failed,  but  wnich  only  inflamed  the  heartless  prelate  to 
those  new  schemes  of  domination  which  long  made  the  crown 
of  England  to  **  onerate  rather  than  to  honour  her  princes."t 

WiUiam  the  Conqueror's  boisterous  coronation  is>  however, 
in  character.  It  was  */not,"  indeed,  says  Lord  Lyttelton, "  with- 
out the  appearance  and  form  of  an  election,  or  free  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  people,"  while  Brompton  says,  he  wished  to  be 
crowned,  "  that  he  might  then  become  a  legitimate  prince;"  but 
when  the  question  was  put  to  the  people,  whether  they  con- 
sented to  do  him  homage,  the  acclamations  were  so  loud  and 
violent,  tliat  his  Norman  soldiers  imagined  his  subjects  to  have 
become  conquerors,  and  set  fire  to  the  abbey  church  to  repulse 
them. 


*  See  Duchesne's  Historiae  Franconim  Script,  p.  423> 
t  A  saying  ascribed  by  Camden  to  Edward  I. 
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We  have  an  unt({ae  coronation  of  the  heir-apparent;  as  a  titu- 
lar king,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  the  father  having,  ont 
this  occasion,  waited  on  the  son  at  table,  the  latter  remaned, 
"it  was  no  such  great  condescension  for  the. son  of  an  earl  to^ 
wait  on  the  son  of  a  king/* 

The  coronation  of  Ricnard  I.  was  distinguished  by  an  abund- 
ance of  those  feudal  ceremonies  which  are  so  admirably  descsib- 
ed  by  the  author  of  "  Ivanhoe,*'  and  disgraced  by  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  the  Jews.     **  Except,  perhaps,  the  flying, 
fish,  there  was  no  race  existing  on  the  eartti,  in  the  air,  or  the 
waters,"  says  that  distinguished  writer,  **  who  were  the  object  of 
such  an  unremitting,  general  and  relentless  persecution,,  as  thoi 
Jews  of  this  period.     It  is  a  well-*known  story  of  King  John, 
that  he  confined  a  wealthy  Jew  in  one  of  the  royal  cashes,,  and 
daily  caused  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  torn  out,  until,  when,  the  jaw. 
of  the  unhappy  Israelite  was  half  di8furnished,.he  consented  tO' 

Cay  a  large  sum,  which  it  was  the  tyrant's  object  to  extort  froni. 
im."* 

Amongst  the  regal  honours  of  Edward  I.  we  find  a  king  of 
Scots  offering  his  homage  "  for  the  realme  of  Scotland,  in  like 
manner,"  says  Holinshed,  '*  as  other  the  kings  of  Scotland  be- 
fore him  had  doone  to  other  kings  of  England,  ancestours  to  this 
King  Edward  ;"  and  assisting  to  **  let  go  at  liberte  (catch  them 
that  catch  might)  five  hundred  great  horses." 

Richard  II.  is  the  first  of  our  kings  who  made  his  **  progresae  * 
through  the  citie"  prior  to  his  coronation,  a  custom  continued 
to. the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  "  dined  early"  at  the  Tower,  i.  e. 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lest,  like  Richard,  be  should  be 
"  oppressed  with  fatigue  and  long  fasting."  Froissart  furnishes 
us  with  a  detail  of  the  "  progress  and  coronation  of  Henry  IV., 
which  includes  a  lively  sketch  of  anodier  ancient  ceremony — 
the  creation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  at  this  period,  which  has 
been  latterly  disused.  Of  the  ceremonies  less  known  to  us,  bet 
says,  "On  the  Saturday  before  the  coronation,  the  new  king 
went  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower  of  London,  attended  by 
great  numbers,  and  those  squires  who  were  ^  to  be  knighted- 
watched  their  arms  that  night :  they  amounted  to  forty-six : 
each  squire  had  his  chamber  and  bath,  in  which  he  bathed.  The  ■ 
ensuing  day  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  after  mass,  created  them 
knights,  and  presented  them  with  long  green  coats,  with  straight 
sleeves,  lined  with  minever,  after  the  manner  of  prelates.  These 
knights  had  on  their  left  shoulders  a  double  cord  of  white  silk, 
witn  white . tufts  hanging  down..  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  left 
the  Towers  this  Sunday  after  dinner,  on  his  return  to  Westmin- 
ster :  he  was  bare-headed,  and  had. round  his  neck  the  order  of 


*  lvanlw>c,'vol/i.  p.-120,  1. 
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the  kittg  of  France.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  six  dukes,  six  earles, 
eighteen  barons,  accompanied  him  ;  and  there  were  of  knights, 
and  other  nobility,  from  eight  to  nine  hmidred  horse  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  duke  was  dressed  in  a  jacket,  after  the  German 
fashion,  of  cloth  of  gold,  mounted  on.  a  white  courser,  with  a 
blue  garter  on  his  left  leg.  He  passed  through  the  streets  of 
London,  which  were  all  handsomely  decorated  with  tapestries 
and  other  rich  hangings :  there  were  nine  fountains  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  odier  streets  he  passed  through,  which  perpetually 
ran  with  white  and  red  wines.  He  was  escorted  by  prodigious 
numbers  of  gentlemen,  with  their  servants  in  liveries  and  badges, 
and  the  different  companies  of  London  were  led  by  their  war- 
dens, clothed  in  their  proper  livery,  and  with  ensigns  of  their 
trade.  The  whole  cavalcade  amounted  to  six  thousand  horse, 
which  escorted  the  duke  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  That 
same  night  the  duke  bathed,  and  on  the  morrow  confessed  him- 
self, as  he  bad  good  need  to  do."  * 

We  shall  probably  resume  these  fragments  in  another  Number, 
having  a  royal  abundance  of  materials  before  us.  C. 


JONATHAN  Kentucky's  journal. — no.  iv. 

April  27th.  The  more  I  see  of  the  English,  the  more  I  feel 
the  justice  of  Voltaire's  remark,  who  compared  them  to  a  hogs- 
head of  their  own  beer; — the  top  froth,  the  bottom  dregs,  we 
middle  excellent.  It  has  been  observed  by  philosophers,  that 
virtue  is  always  seated  in  the  mean  between  two  extremes ;  so^ 
in  another  sense,  the  little  virtue  in  the  world  may  be  said  to 
reside  amongst  the  middle  class  of  mankind,  whicn  may  fairly 
be  called  the  temperate  zone  of  society ;  the  inhabitants  of  whicn 
being  equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  want, 
are  neither  allured  by  ambition  nor  driven  by  poverty  to  deviate 
from  the  straight  road  of  integrity.  The  national  character  is 
much  what  one  might  expect  from  the  national  nick-name ;  and 
the  nick-name  of  John  Bull  has,  perhaps,  not  been  vnlliout  its 
use  in  fixing  the  national  character.  I  nave,  indeed,  for  some 
time  been  half  converted  to  the  hypothesis  of  Walter  Shandy, 
who  asserted,  *'  that  there  was  a  strange  kind  of  magic  bias  im- 
pressed upon  our  characters  and  conduct,  by  the  choice  and 
miposition  of  names.  The  instance  of  Christopher  Columbus 
first  staggered  me :  the  one  clearly  indicating  that  he  was  to 
carry  the  Christian  religion  to  the  New  World;  the  other  having 
a  no  less  clear  reference  to  the  dove  which  was  sent  out  from  the 

ark.  and  brought  back  the  first  intelligence  of  a  world  that  had 

■         I  1 1   I  « I  .         ».  ■ .  I         ,  1 1  I  ■  II      ill    ■  1 1      ■   I 
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been  hidden  by  th^  waters.    Again,  if  ^e  were  to  enquire  what 
made  Mwngo  Park,  from  his  eariiest  years,  cherish  with  so  much 
eagerness  the  design  of  exploring  the  wilds  of  Africa;    Mr. 
Shandy  would  answer — his  godfathers  and  j^odmothers :  and 
this  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  at  least,  as  intelligible  as  the 
craniological  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  who  would  affect 
to  trace  all  our  inward  propensities  to  certain  outward  protube- 
rances, and  draw  out  the  chart  of  our  lives  from  inspecting  the 
maps  of  our  skulls.  / 1  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  pusn  tlie  hypo- 
thesis still  further  than  Mr.  Shandy,  who,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
limits  his  observations  to  Christiim  names ;  for,  wherever  I  go, 
I  discover  fresh  proofs  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  those  myste- 
rious coincidences,  which  seem  to  be  brought  about  by  the  "  ma- 
gic of  a  name/'    Thus,  when  I  was  travelling  in  Spain,  I  ceased 
to  be  surprised  at  many  things  in  that  country,  when  I  collected 
from  a  learned  volume  of  geography,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Turduli  and 
Turditam.     And  here,  in  London,  when  I  meet  with  such  asso- 
ciations as  Dunn,  Tailor;  Giblet,  Butcher ;  True-Jit,  Wig-tnaker; 
Cut-more,  Eating-house  keeper;  Boil-it,  Fishmonger;   can  I 
suppose  it  was  chance  alone  that  determined  the  choice  of  these 
inaividuals  to  professions  so  strangely  corresponding  with  their 
names?    Or,  when  I  read  the  names  of  "  Still,  Strong,  and 
Mack^^em/'  on  the  door  of  an  attorney's  office  in  Lincoln  s-Inn, 
can  I  refuse  to  believe  that  there  is  something  more  than  natural, 
if  philosophy  could  find  it  out,  which  brought  into  conjunction 
such  a  fearful  partnership  of  appropriate  qualifications,  as  are 
clearly  indicated  by  the  several  denominations  of  this  legal  trio. 
Nay,  there  would  even  seem  to  be  a  secret  meaning  in  the  very 
letters  of  a  name,  which  only  require  to  be  decompounded  and 
newly-arranged,  to  reveal  the  life  and  character  of  the  wearer. 
Let  tnose  who  may  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  this  theory  as  fan- 
ciful, remember,  tnat  they  might  in  this  manner  have  read  the 
history  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  at  the  christening  of  Horatio 
Nelson, — Honor  est  d  Nilo. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  John  Bull.  Let  the 
English,  if  they  are  wise,  cherish  this  nick-name,  which,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  has  more  influence  than  is  commonly 
supposed  upon  the  national  morals  and  character,  by  uncon- 
sciously disposing  every  individual  to  illustrate,  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  plain  downright  sincerity  of  manner,  the  straight-forward 
integrity  of  principle,  and  the  hearty  warmth  of  hospitality 
which  nave  always  been  attributed  to  that  ideal  character. 

May  1st.  I  had  looked  forward  with  some  curiosity  to  a 
May-day  in  England,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  books  of 
poetry  and  romance.  But  alas  !  the  age  of  poetry  and  romance 
is^  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  extinct.    The  Queen  of  the  May  is 
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no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  her  ancient  state  ; 
unless,  indeed,  she  be  sought  in  my  countryman  Mr.  Leslie's 
chanmng  picture  ; — ^which  uie  artist  may  study  for  its  composi- 
tion, the  antiquary  for  its  historical  research,  and  the  general 
observer  for  its  sentiment  and  expression.  The  festivities  of 
May-day  now  present  little  more  than  a  tawdry  crew  of  dancing 
chimney-sweepers,  to  whom  the  task  of  doing  suitable  honour 
to  the  fair  divinity  of  the  month  seems,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  to  be  exclusively  consigned.  It  is  impossible  to  grudge 
these  poor  miserable  victims  of  an  ill-ordered  system,  the  gleam 
of  gladness  which  die  anniversary  of  this  festival  imparts  to 
them ;  but  sallying  out  of  my  chamber  with  my  imagination  fiill 
of 

Zephyr  and  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying; — 

I  own  I  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  these  sooty  personifica- 
tions of  the  creatures  of  my  fancy,  who  reminded  me  rather  of 
G,  8elwyn's  witticism : — "  I  have  often  heard,"  said  he,  "  of 
the  majesty  of  the  people,  but  I  never  till  now  saw  any  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood."  I  passed  the  day  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  furnish  a  beautiful  retreat  from  the  noise  and  nonsense  of 
the  world,  to  those  who  can  afford  the  time  that  it  requires  to 
emigrate  so  far.  Being  more  anxious  to  economize  time  than 
money,  I  was  tempted  to  enter  one  of  the  stages  that  ply  for 
passengers  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar.  By  the  way,  I  am  sur- 
prised the  police  of  the  metropolis  does  not  interfere  to  control 
the  conduct  of  the  drivers  of  these  vehicles,  who,  assisted  by 
their  jackalls,  beset  and  persecute  every  passer-by  with  a  degree 
of  rudeness  that  is  often  pushed  to  personal  violence.  There  is, 
freauently,  a  contest  amongst  them  for  a  female  fare,  who  is  hauled 
baclcwftrds  and  forwards  by  these  pertinacious  assailants,  and, 
as  is  too  much  the  case  with  that  complying  sex,  who,  as  Roche- 
foucault  tells  us,  yield  oftener  from  weakness  than  affection, 
she  generally  falls  a  prey  to  the  boldest  pretender.  An  elderly 
lady,  with  a  band-box  upon  her  knee,  who  had,  just  before  we 
started,  been  reluctantly  persuaded  to  occupy  the  last  remaining 
bodkin  seat,  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  just  as  we  were 
entering  Kensington,  and  desiring  the  coach  to  stop,  ordered 
the  driver  to  set  her  down  at  the  top  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 
"  Walnut-tree  Walk,  Ma'am  !"  said  Coachee,  "  I  know  no  such 
place  as  Walnut-tree  Walk  here."  "  Why,  God  bless  me  then," 
said  the  old  gentlewoman,  "Aren't you  the  Kennington  Coach?" 
*•  Lord  love  you,  no.  Ma'am,**  replied  he,  '*  I  am  the  Kensing- 
ton coachman ! !"  The  distress  of  the  old  lady  was  almost  too 
great  to  be  diverting.  We  recommended  her  to  walk  to  the 
river  side,  and  to  get  across  the  water  in  a  boat  to  Kennington  ; 
—but  nothing  woidd  compose  her.    Walking  in  the  heat  of  the 
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day  was,  of  all  things,  what  she  disHked  most  in  the  world ;  be- 
Bides,  she  had  an  uncle  who  had  died  from  drinking  water  when 
he  was  hot; — and  then,  as  to  crossing  the  rirer  in  a  boat,  she  had 
an  aunt  who,  on  a  similar  expedition,  had  narrowly  escaped 
drowning :  in  short,  whatever  expedient  we  proposed,  was  set 
aside  by  the  relation  of  some  domestic  calamity.  At  last,  the 
coachman  consented  to  carry  her  back  to  London  without  de- 
manding any  additional  fare  ; — and  so,  after  a  morning's  excur- 
sion, wich  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  first  of 
April  than  the  first  of  May,  I  hope  she  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  place  of  destination. 

May  15.  It  is  a  common  reproach  against  America  to  say  that 
she  is  a  new  country,  and,  therefore,  without  any  of  those  retro- 
spective associations  which  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  But  how  far  is  this  firom  the 
truth !  An  American  approaches  the  shores  of  England  with 
all  that  veneration  which  is  due  to  the  country  firom  which  he 
has  derived  every  thing  that  distinguishes  him  firom  the  naked 
savage  of  the  desert;— nis  religion,  his  philosophy,  his  laws,  his 
literature,  and  his  language  :^- 

Salve  magna  Parens  frugum,  Satumia  tellus, 
Magna  viri^m,  tibi  res  antiquse  laudis  et  artis 
Ingredior  sanctos  ausus. 

We  experience,  indeed,  a  more  vivid  pleasure  than  the  Eng- 
lish themselves,  from  visiting  those  scenes  which  are  consecrated 
to  both  alike,  by  the  memory  of  the  departed  great  and  good 
that  are  associated  with  them.  For  instance ;  there  is  something 
in  the  daily  familiarity  of  a  Londoner  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  must  necessarily  blunt  the  edge  of  his  enthusiasm,  and 
jirevent  his  ever  feeling  the  same  glow  of  excitement,  which  the 
sight  of  this  venerable  relic  of  our  common  ancestors  awakens 
in  the  boi^om  of  an  American  visitor,  who  gazes  at  it 

"  Till  the  place 
Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  runs  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ! — 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  flom  their  urns !" 

It  was  imder  the  influence  of  similar  feelings  that  I  entered  for 
the  first  time  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ther^ 
is  certainly  nothing  here  in  the  "  architeUure/'  outside  or  inside, 
to  excite  admiration  ;  for  it  is  a  small  inconvenient  room,  very 
inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  its  members,  since  the  ac- 
cession to  their  nupibers  firom  the  union  with  Ireland.  StiU  less 
is  the  appearance  of  the  members  themselves  calculated .  to  in- 
spire respect ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  Speaker,  who  is 
handsomely  arrayed  in  a  black  gown  and  long  wig,  and  three 
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attendant  clerks,  who  are  also  begowned  and  bewig^ed,  the 
house  exhibits  nothing  more  than  some  ranges  of  ^eeu  benches, 
sparingly  occupied  with  a  few  straggling  members,  lounging 
about  in  the  most  unceremonious  postures,  some  with  coloured 
cravats,  others  with  dirty  boots,  and  almost  all  (as  if  it  were 
a  Jewish  synagogue)  with  their  hats  on.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  there  was  something  in  the  place  that  was  overpowering^. 
The  **  bauble^'  on  the  table  conjured  up  the  figures  of  Cromwdl 
and  Vane  ;  and  the  mind  glanced  back  in  a  moment  to  the  days 
of  Hampden  and  Pym,  and  Sidney  and  Russell;  and  I  could  not 
help  giving  way  to  a  growing  sentiment  of  self-importance  at 
feeling  myself  within  the  same  walls  that  had  so  recently  echoed 
to  the  glorious  eloquence  of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Burke,  and 
Sheridan.  A  printer  was  called  to  the  bar  to  be  examined  ;  and 
my  imagination  immediately  drew  a  picture  of  our  own  Frank- 
lin in  the  same  place,  defending  the  rights  of  mankind,  while 
he  advocated  the  cause  of  America.  The  Speaker  takes  the 
chair  at  four  o'clock,  but  public  business  does  not  begin  till  six. 
One  of  my  neighbours  seemed  desirous  of  whiling  away  the  in- 
terval witn  a  book ;  but  this  recreation  was  immediately  inter- 
dicted by  the  guardians  of  the  gallery,  as  disrespectful  to  the 
House.  For  my  own  part  I  was  sufficiently  amused  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene.  The  members,  I  observed,  only  wore  their 
hats  as  long  as  they  retained  their  seats ;  and  even  in  getting  up 
to  change  their  places,  which  they  are  perpetually  doing,  they 
make  an  obeisance  as  they  cross  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  the 
Sp^aker^s  chair ;  which,  raised  as  it  is  some  steps  from  the 
ground,  and  surmounted  with  the  king's  arms,  might  almost 
pass  for  a  throne.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  message  was 
brought  from  the  House  of  Lords,  by  two  stately  personages, 
whose  heads  were  enveloped  in  the  flowing  honours  which,  in 
this  country,  always  denote  the  higher  orders  of  legal  dignity. 
The  whole  parade  of  their  reception,  with  the  measured  pro- 
strations of  person  that  marked  each  step  of  their  ad>^nce  and 
retreat,  presented  a  ludicrous  picture  of  extravagant  ceremo- 
nial. And  yet  the  English  are  remarkable  for  their  quick  sense 
of  the  ridiculous ;  and  their  travellers  delight  to  laugh  and  jeer 
at  what  they  call  the  "  mummery*^  of  other  countries.  Let  me 
tell  them  that  their  masters  in  chancery  bearing  a  message  froin 
the  Lords,  are  much  more  like  Noodle  and  Doodle  than  any 
thin^  that  can  be  found  within  the  Pope's  chapel.  I  was  dis- 
appomted  in  the  oratory  of  the  House ;  but  I  am  aware  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  form  a  correct  judgment  from  a  single  experiment. 
The  prevailing  fault  seemea  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  is  imputed  in  Scripture  to  the  prayers  of  the  hea- 
then— "who  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking." 
There  was  one  speaker  in  particular,  *' which  was  a  lawyer,"  who 
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dealt  unmercifullv  in  that  figure  of  rhetoric  which  has  been  c^- 
led  triptologif ;  i^vhich  consists  in  a  continual .  repetition  of  the 
same  thing  under  different  synonymes  three  times  over. 

May  30.  I  have  lately  seen  rather  more  than  I  wish  of  what 
is  called  life  in  London.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  heartless  state  of  society,  than  that  which  now  prevails  in 
this  overgrown  metropolis  ;  consisting  as  it  does,  for  the  most 
part,  of  "  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation  without 
pleasure/'  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  include  in  this  sweep- 
ing censure  those  select  cheerful  companionable  meetings,  which 
form  the  peculiar  boast  of  London  hospitality.  Oi  all  the 
places  in  the  world, — commend  me  to  a  dmner  in  London.  To 
jeed  were  best,  perhaps,  at  a  Restaurateur's  in  Paris,  but  there  is 
no  nation  that  understands  how  a  dinner  should  be  given  like 
the  English^ — where  table*tactics  and  table-talk— conserves 
and  converse — ^wit  and  wine — and  all  the  happifying  pleasures 
of  social  enjoyment,  are  carried  to  their  highest  point  of  gratifi- 
cation. The  maxim  of  Lord  Chesterfield  seems  still  in  force, 
who  said  that  such  a  party  should  never  be  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  Graces,  nor  more  than  that  of  the  Muses  !  The  same 
ideas  of  comfort,  indeed,  seem  to  have  prevailed  at  a  much 
earlier  period;  and  accordingly  we  find  m  Homer,  that  eight 
was  the  number  of  those  illustrious  compeers,  whom  Agamem- 
non invited  to  eat  bull-beef  with  him ; — to  wit,  Menelaus,  Nes- 
tor, Idomeneus,  Diomed,  the  two  Ajaxes,  and  Ulysses. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  What  can  be  more  into- 
lerably dull  and  stupid  than  the  whole  system  of  evening  par- 
ties ?  A  crowd  of  people,  composed  of  a  motley  mixture  of  all 
degrees  and  conditions,  is  collected  together,  ana  squeezed  into 
a  suite  of  rooms,  utterly  insufficient  to  accommodate  above  one 
half  of  them;  where  they  stand  and  stare  at  one  another  for 
three  or  four  hours; — and  thus  begins  and  ends  an  evening 
party!  As  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  are  not  known  to 
one  another,  no  interchange  but  that  of  looks  takes  place  be- 
tween them;  and  even  amongst  those  who  are  mutually  ac- 
quainted, in  such  a  crowd,  chairs  and  conversation  are  almost 
equally  out  of  the  question.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensation 
of  surprise  that  I  felt  in  accepting  the  first  invitation  of  this 
kind.  For  how  was  it  possible  that  a  card  inscribed  Mrs.  **** 
at  borne,  with  the  words  a  very  small  party  carefully  inserted  in 
the  corner,  should  prepare  me  to  meet  an  overflowing  multitude 
of  three  hundred  persons,  where  the  gres^t  object  of  the  lady 
seemed  to  be  to. fill  her  house  fuller  wan  it  could  hold.  My 
friend,  Mrs.  ***  *,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  first  room,  acknow- 
ledging me,  as  I  passed,  with  a  bow  of  recognition, — and  this 
ivai^  all  I  saw  of  my  hostess.  I  was  told  there  was  dancing  in  a 
room  to  which  I  would  willingly  have  forced  my  passage,  iu 
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order  to  avoid  hearii^  some  very  indifferent  singing  in  the 
room  wheie  I  was  immovably  planted  during;  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening.  Being  a  perfect  stranger,  I  had  little  to  say  to 
my  body,  and  therefore  could  not  be  much  surprised  that  no- 
body had  any  thing  to  say  to  me  ;  but  I  own  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  at  the  almost  universal  silence  around  me.  Gregarious 
without  being  sociable,  no  one  seemed  to  know  their  next  neigh- 
bour. Having  endured  this  standing  penance  till  my  strength  and 
{>atience  were  exhausted,  I  ventured  at  last  to  take  a  French 
eave ; — ^which  I  found,  to  my  cost,  that  I  might  have  done  at  an 
earlier  period,  without  any  violation  of  etiquette.  For  as  I  was 
searching  in  vain  for  my  hat  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  a  ser- 
vant came  to  my  assistance,  asking,  ''What  sort  of  a  hat  was 
your's.  Sir?"  '* Quite  a  new  one,**  replied  I.  "  Ah,  Sir,  then,*' 
said  he,  **  you  had  better  take  your  choice  at  once  of  those  that 
are  left,  for  all  the  new  hats  have  been  gone,  at  least,  these  two 
hours." 

'  Breakfasting  the  next  morning  with  my  friend  *  *  *,  who  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  hest  diners-out,  and  the  pleawntest  jKfr(y- 
mem  in  town,  I  poured  out  the  full  measure  of  my  spleen, 
on  describing  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night.  ''Why,  all 
that,**  said  he,  "  may  be  very  true ;  and  yet,  when  once  en- 
tangled in  the  vortex  of  fashion,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to 
escape,  even  though  every  day's  experience  should  tend  to  im- 
press you  more  strongly  with  your  present  conviction.  This,  I 
confess,  has  been  my  own  case  for  some  time.  Almost  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  am  earned  round  and  round  the  same  dull  circle  of 
invitations.  Let-in  every  where,  and  cared-for  no  where,  I  feel 
that  no  one  is  estimated  according  to  his  real  merits,  but  only 
according  to  the  station  he  may  happen  to  occupy  in  the  calen- 
dar of  fSaishion.  It  is  fashion  which  stamps  a  man'^s  value  and 
gives  him  currency, — and  to  be  the  iashion,  he  must  be  either 
new  or  notorious.  As  long  as  novelty  or  notoriety  last,  he  will, 
in  the  slang  phraseology  of  the  day,  continue  to  be  a  /ton;  and 
no  lady  wifl  think  her  party  complete  without  him ;  but  when 
these  attractions  are  worn  off,  he  must  give  place  to  the  next 
nine-day  wonder  of  the  town,  and  be  content  to  sink  into  the 
number  of  those  whose  attendance  is  less  sought  than  per- 
mitted.'* "  But  you,  my  dear  *  *  ♦,"  said  I,  '*y(ni  cannot  surely 
be  afraid  of  ever  sinking  into  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse."  "  Oh, 
yes,"  answered  he,  "  my  hour  must  come  at  last."  "  And  what 
then?"  asked  I.     "  What  then?"  said  he,  "  why  then, 

— Explebo  numerum  reddarque  tenebris  !*' 

"But  pray  tell  me,  ***/'  said  I,  "you  who  know  so  well 
the  art  of  pleasing,  let  me  beg  you  to  give  me  a  lesson.     I 
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want  to  know  how  to  behave  myeelf  at  these  parties!  I 
would  fain  make  myself  agreeable  if  I  knew  how  ;  and  I  can- 
not be  content  to  follow  the  example  of  the  silent  starers 
who  surrounded  me  last  night."  "  rfothing  in  the.  world  is 
more  simple,'^  said  he ;  "  you  shall  hear  the  account  of  my  own 
dMnUj  and  then  judge  for  yourself.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  you,  that  in  the  world  of  fashion  nothing  is  valued  for 
Its  own  sake.  A  man  is  invited  out,  as  I  told  you  before,  not 
for  the  pleasure  that  his  company  affords,  but  for  the  credit 
which  his  company  confers.  Acting  upon  this  idaxim,  I  took 
care  to  inform  myself,  on  the  evemng  of  my  first  party,  what 
other  assemblies  were  held  on  the  same  night;  and  boldly 
fixing  upon  the  modish  Lady  *  *  *  * '»  masquerade,  I  re- 
solved to  have  it  supposed  that  I  was  one  of  the  privileged 
swarm  attendant  upon  the  Queen-bee  of  fashion.  Accordingly 
all  I  said  to  any  body  was,  '^  How  d'  ye  do,  I  hope  you  are 
very  well.  Are  you  going  to  Lady  *  ♦  ♦  *'g  to-nieht  ?"  The 
general  answer  was  in  the  negative,  with  the  addition  of  a 
similar  enquiry  addressed  to  me :  to  which  I  answered, — 
**  Perhaps  I  may  drop  in  by  and  by.*'  I  dare  say  I  uttered 
the  same  formulaty  a  hundred  times,  and  upon  the  capital 
of  this  single  phrase, — ^'^How  d'ye  do,  I  hope  you  are  very 
well.  Are  you  goiuj^  to  Lady  *  »  *  **8  to-night  r  I  was  im- 
mediately set  down  for  one  of  the  most  polite,  agreeable,  witty, 
well-bred  youn^  men  abont  town ;  I  sowed  winter-cards,  and 
reaped  spring-dmners,  and  invitations  flocked  in  upon  me  from 
all  quarters  ;-^-so  you  see  what  a  queer  thing  fame  is." 

Some  tin^  after  this  conversation  with  *  *  *,  I  received  a  card 
of  invitation  to  a  ball  and  supper  at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  which 
displayed  a  splendid  scene  of  luxury  and  magnificence.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  do  homage  to  the  blaze  of  mitish  beauty  that 
shone  forth  on  all  sides ;  though  perhaps  I  saw  nothing  that 
might  not  have  been  surpassed  at  New  York,  except  in  some 
few  particulars  where  the  superiority  was  rather  due  to  the  mil- 
liner and  the  dancing-master. 

We  espied  *  *  *  among  the  dancers,  his  cravat  fashionably 
starched,  his  waist  tightly  skrewed ;  in  short,  the  same  Lotha- 
rio gallant  and  gay  as  ever.  He  soon  Joined  our  party.  *^  So," 
said  he,  "  I  find  in  spite  of  your  preacning  you  cannot  keep  out 
of  the  vortex.**  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  I  was  persuaded  to  come, 
thinking  that,  as  a  foreigner,  I  ought  to  see  one  of  your  best  balls, 
among  the  rest  of  your  national  curiosities."  '^How  lightly 
you  seem  to  think,"  said  he,  *'  of  the  honour  conferred  upon 
you  by  the  invitation.  It  is  well  you  are  not  to  settle  in  London, 
for  you  would  certainly  never  get  on  in  the  world.  Little  do 
you  think  of  the  pains  and  patience,  the  wriggling,  and  creeping, 
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and  crawling,  that  are  often  used,  and  used  in  vain,  to  gain 
adnnission  into  the  number  of  that  self-constituted  set  who  take 
the  lead  and  give  the  tone  to  London  society.  I  really  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  require  less  interest  to  make  you  a  member 
of  parliament  than  a  member  of  Almack's.  It  is  not  easy  even 
to  get  a  ticket  to  the  Friday  French  play  and  ball,  which  is  held 
weekly  at  these  rooms,  though  this  from  its  subordinate  fashion 
is  sarcastically  entitled  The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute; — ^nor  should 
you  be  insensible  to  the  honour  conferred  upon  you  to-night. 
Of  the  seven  hundred  people  now  that  you  see  here,  how  many 
do  you  suppose  are  asked  by  the  lady  in  whose  house  and  at 
whose  expense  the  entertainment  is  given?"  "How  many?" 
said  I,  "  surely  I  don't  understand  your  question.  Who  else 
should  ask  them  V  *'  Let  me  explain  this  matter,"  said  he, 
*'  and  then  you  will  perceive  how  useful  it  is  to  a  foreign  travel- 
ler to  have  a  native  interpreter  at  his  elbow,  on  all  occasions,  to 
enable  him  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface;  else  he  will  only 
see  the  puppets  playing,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  secret 
strings  which  really  regulate  their  motions.  You  have  perhaps 
already  discovered  that  in  England  few  people  look  straight- 
forward ;  in  the  political  world  some  loot  downwards ;  but  in 
the  fashionable  world  all  look  upwards.    The  great  object  of 

the  ostensible  hostess  of  the  evening,  Mrs. ,  has  been  to 

rise  a  step  in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  to  get  within  the  range 
of  that  magic  circle  from  which  she  has  hiUierto  been  excluded. 
To  accomplish  her  purpose,  she  has  given  this  splendid  gald, 
but  she  was  obliged  to  aelegate  the  office  of  issuing  invitations 
to  four  lady  patronesses,  who  condescendingly  undertook  to 

Erocure  the  attendance  of  the  haut-ton,  and  sdlowing  the  lady 
erself,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour,  to  ask  J^ty  of  her  own 
friends,  reserved  to  themselves  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  re- 
maining six  hundred  and  fifty  tickets.  The  lady  has  so  far 
gained  her  object,  that  to-morrow  morning  all  these  proud 
peeresses  and  titled  dandies  will  leave  their  cards  at  her  door ; 
and  she  may  be  comprehended  in  their  future  invitations,  but 
she  will  certainly  lose  the  good  will  of  her  old  friends,  who 
cannot  but  feel  offended  at  their  present  exclusion ;  so  that, 
despised  by  her  old  associates,  and  disdained  by  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, the  balance-sheet  will  not  prove  much  in  her 
favour." 

*'  Well  Jonathan,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  things  are  not  yet 
come  to  this  pass  in  America ;"  and  so  wishing  *  *  *  good- 
night, I  returned  home  to  moralize  upon  the  vanity  of  human 
nature. 


i^— 
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ON     MADNESS. 

Has  a^gmv  fiaiytrtu, 

<<  n  y  a  k  parier  que  toQte  id^  publique,  tonte  eoBrention  re^nc  est  ui^e  sottii«» 
car  elle  a  conrenue  .an  plus  grand  nombre.*'  Champfort. 

The  stoics  had  a  notion,  which  does  not  seem  very  kr  from 
the  truth,  that  all  persons  who  have  not  a  controul  over  their 
passions  are  mad  ;  and  that  every  foolish  or  immoral  action  is  a 
symptom  of  insanity.  However  mortifying  this  doctrine  may 
prove  to  certain  grave  and  dictatorial  personages,  it  wotdd  puzzle  a 
casuist  to  draw  the  line  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  all  cases.  So 
instinctively  indeed  is  the  notion  inherent  in  men's  minds,  that 
it  colours  their  ordinary  discourse,  and  embodies  itself  in  their 
popular  adages.    Hence,  it  may  be  concluded,  has  arisen  the 

{)ractice,  sO  frequent  in  civilized  states,  of  treating  the  insane 
ike  criminals,  and  whipping,  chaining,  and  starving  them,  in 
order  to  make  them  wiser  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham,  once  asked  Dean  Tucker 
whether  he  did  not  tnink  it  possible  that  whole  communities  of 
men  might  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness.  This  is  so  nossible^ 
or  rather  so  much  matter  of  fact,  that  the  question  should  rather 
have  been  started  whether  communities  are  not  always  insane ; 
and  do  not  pass  incessantly  in  something  like  a  cvcle  through 
all  the  different  phases  of  mental  malady  of  which  tne  individual 
is  susceptible.  As  far  as  recorded  history  extends,  the  lucid 
intervals  of  civilized  societies  have  been  "  few  and  far  between,'- 
and  generally  of  a  very  questionable  character.  The  Spartans 
were  manifest  madmen;  the  insatiable  ambition  and  lust  of 
dominion  of  the  Romans  are  decisive  symptoms  of  insanity. 
The  Crusaders  were  furious  lunatics.  The  Cromwellians  were  re- 
ligious mad  ;  the  people  in  Charles  the  Second's  day  were  mad 
with  debauchery ;  the  Jacobites  were  political  madmen  ;  the 
South-sea  speculators  were  avariciously  mad ;  the  last  gene- 
ration was  revolirtion  mad,  and  we  are  legitimate  mad.  In  all 
a^es  and  in  all  climes,  there  has  not  been  wanting,  in  every  na- 
tion, from  forty  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  madmen 
ready  to  be  shot,  or  run  through  the  body,  or  sunk  in  the  sea, 
or  blown  up  into  the  air,  for  the  mere  amusement  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  gain  of  about  a  dozen  or  so  of  other  madmen, 
whose  hallucination  is  the  lust  of  mismanaging  public  affairs. 

This  wholesale  species  of  lunacy  is  not,  nowever,  the  subject 
of  present  consideration.  There  is  so  much  more  to  be  got  by 
flattering  the  '*  mentis  gratissimus  error**  of  the  day,  and  helping 
nations  forward  in  the  prosecution  of  their  insane  desires,  than 
in  checking  or  contradicting  them,  that  this  branch  of  inquiry 
IS  not  worth  investigation.     In  thi«  respect  great  communities 
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"fientettdenf  pa^  raillem ;"  and  whoever  presumes  to  be  wiser  or 
hettedr  than  the  rest,  is  sure  to  be  himself  treated  as  a  madman, 
shunned,  persecuted,  shut  up,  chained,  or  fixed  in  the  pillory 
perkyapBy  and  may  think  himself  very  well  off  if  he  is  not  placed 
under  a  ragimen  which  terminates  on  the  scaffold. 

.Neither  is  it  ff^uch  to  the  purpose  to  dwell  upon  certain  insane 
trains  of  ideas,  which,  for  a  while  epidemic,  continue,  notwith- 
stai^dkng  all  curative  efforts,  to  infect  the  reasoning  feculty  of 
individuals  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  Such  are  alchemy,  witch- 
craft* judicial  astrology,  and  the  like.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  while  to  notice  an  insane  notion,  veiy  operative  in  life, 
and  the  source  of  much  misery,  namely,  the  unreasonable  belief 
in  the.  existence  of  a  metaphysical  personage  called  "  /wcA,**  a 
being  of  such  surprising  attributes  as  to  reverse  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  to  make  things  certain,  that,  if  not  impossible,  are 
barely  within  the  sphere  of  possibility.  Madmen,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  insane  impression,  abound  round  the  gaming- 
tables at  Paris ;  where  they  are  seen  eagerly  staking  their  money, 
under  the  notion  that  this  ens  of  their  imagination  will  counter- 
act the  pull  of  the  table,  and  disarm  the  banker  of  the  odds 
which  the  law  of  the  game  gives  him  over  the  punters.  If  the 
lottery  were  not  one  of  the  props  of  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  first  moralists  of  the  day,  we 
mig[ht  instance  the  English  madmen  who  play  half-crowns 
against  shillings,  and  pit  their  luck  against  the  19,999  chances 
vmich  stand  between  tnem  and  the  great  prize. 

Having  said  thus  much,  tn  passant,  of  epidemic  insanity,  re- 
turn we  now  to  those  sporadic  cases  which  more  properly  belong 
to  our  subject*  And  in  the  first  place  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
at  the  apparent  contradiction  of  our  laws  ;  which,  distin^ish* 
ing  between  madman  and  inadman,  take  from  the  lunatic  the 
management  of  his  estate,  although  his  mania  may  be  that  of 
accumulation  ;  while  they  suffer  another,  whom  they  consider  as 
mfooh  to  continue  the  master  of  his  property,  notwithstanding 
hia  daily  waste  of  his  means  in  the  gratincation  of  the  most  in- 
sane and  disorderly  propensities.  Seneca  notices  the  same  ab- 
surdity in  the  Roman  code.  **  Insanire  omnes  stultos  diximus  : 
nec  tamen  onmes  curamus  elleboro ;  his  ipsis  quos  vocamus  in- 
aatios,  et  suffragium  et  jurisdictionem  committimus." 

There  is  something  remarkably  selfish  in  this  disposition  of 
our  legislators,  who  thus  shrink  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
country  mad-houses  and  chanceries  upon  a  scale  adequate  to 
this  class  of  patients;  and  because  the  unfortunates  don't  bite 
or  do  mischief,  (being,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  *'  nobody's 
enemy  but  their  own")  suffer  them  to  go  at  large  in  society  and 
ruin  their  health  and  fortune,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  quack- 
doctors  and  usurers. 
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This  oyeraigbt  of  the  law  appears  the  more  gingular,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  great  care  which  it  has  taken  of  the  interesits  of 
another  spepies  of  madmen,  called  in  the  technical  jargon  cf 
le^  science  infants.  If  two  persons  of  this  description  aremadi 
enough  to.  marry  without  consent  of  parents,  no  matter  how 
euitable  the  match,  or  how  long  they  may  continue  to  live  toge* 
ther,  ,the  interests  of  their  children's  children  are  sacrificed,  to 
protect  the  parents  from  themselves.  This  notion  is  so  exqw* 
aitely  absurd,  so  injurious  to  society,  an^  so  unjust  in  practice, 
that  we. cannot  but  conclude  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  hag 

fptten  possession  o'f  certain  brains  is  a  decisive  proof  of  then* 
ehig  touched.  Madness  has  been  divided,  into  erroneous  sensi- 
tive impressions  and  erroneous  notions  concerning;  the  .proper* 
ties  of  things.  UpOQ  either  of  these  counts  it  would  be  no  diffi* 
cult  process  to  convict,  a  vast  number  of  one's  acquaintance  of 
iosanity,  who  are  by  a  gross  abuse  left  at  large  to  the  misguid^- 
ance  of.  their  several  hallucinations.  Among  the  most  common 
of  these  ciises  .take  the  following  : 

Biddy is  affected  with  such  an  impression  of  her  own 

personsd  charms,  that  during  twenty  years  she  has  treated  the 
whole  sex  with  an  excessive  disdain,  and  has  actually  refused 
two  unexceptionable  matches,  which  might  have  made  her 
h^py  through  life.  The  disease,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
has  gained  ground  by  its  continuance,  and  is  now  so  ix)oted, 
that  no  admonitions  of  her  toilet*glass  can  effect  any  chan^  in 
her  dress  or  pretensions:  the  symptoms,  however,  are  so  far 
altered,  that  tne  cold  and  haughty  aisdain  of  her  younger  life  is 
now  dropped  for  a  certain  anxious,  fluttering,  fidgety  restless- 
ness, when  in  mixed  company,  that  renders  her  very  troublesomre 
to  her  neighhours.  Biday  never  was  pretty ;  and  now  her  per- 
ceptions of  herself  have  become  totally  at  variance  with  sound 
discretion,  and  produce  an  incongruity  in  all  she  says  or  does. 
Among,  the  moat  striking  overt  acts  of  her  insanity  are  no- 
ticeabk,  a  smile,  which  continues  to  shew  her  teeth,  notwith-^ 
standing  the  total  disappearance  of  that  lustre  and  whiteness 
that  once  rendered  them  rather  agreeable ;  a  pair  of  low*ctit 
stays,  exhibiting  —  nothing;  short  petticoats,  shewing — too 
much  ;  a  tumed-up  hat  with  a  plume,  cherry-coloured  nbboiis ; 
and  an  insuperably  craving  desire  to  waltz.  How  say  you, 
gentlemen^ of  the  jury  ? — guilty  or  not  guilty? 

A  nobleman  wl)o,  from  respect,  cannot  be  named,  is  grievously 
afflicted  with  an  insane  impression  that  he  has  a  good  voice,  and 
the  absurd  notion  that  he  has  a  taste  for  music.  In  all  other 
respects  this  worthy  individual  is  rational  and  consistent  He 
has,  nevertheless,  injured  his  fortune  by  entertaining  foreigners, 
has  sung  and  playea  himself  into  Coventry,  and  has  broken  up 
three  musical  charities,  by  singing  louder  than  the  professional 
performers  hired  to  bring  a  congregation. 
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T.  T.,  the  son  of  a  small  but  respectable  farmev,  succeeded /at 
his  father's  death,  to  an  estate,  upon  which  he  slight  have  lived 
very  comfortably,  but  for  his  misfortune  in  going  mad.  His 
hallucination  consists  in  imagining  himself  a  genius.  Eyeiy 
year  this  unfortunate  gentleman  sufi^rs  a  severe  paroxysm  of  hi» 
disorder,  which  gets  no  remission  till  he  has  printed,  at  his  own 
expense,  one  or  two  volumes  of  prose  or  verse.  These,  .like 
astner  and  opium,  though  they  give  temporary  relief,  ultimately 
aggravate  the  malady ;  and  so  disordered  are  his  sensitive  im- 

Eressions  on  this  subject,  that,  though  his  warehouse  is  full  and 
is  purse  empty,  he  does  not  perceive  that  no  one  purchases  or 
reacts  his  productions. 

T.  W.  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  a  lovely  family  of 
infiints  dependent  on  him  for  support.  His  nervous  system  is 
so  deranged,  that  the  application  of  spirituous  and  fermented 
fluids  to  his  gustatory  nerves  excites  the  most  exaggerated  and 
false  impressions  of  pleasure,  producing  an  inordinate  and  in-i* 
sane  avidity  for  this  indulgence.  The  wretched  man  is  not 
conscious  that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  employers;  he 
does  not  even  see  the  goal  that  yawns  to  receive  him ;  and  he  is 
totally  insensible  to  a  swelling  m  his  right  side,  a  swollen  pair 
of  legs,  and  the  jaundice,  which  discolours  his  skin.  Common 
sense  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  gentleman  is  stark  mad. 

Whoever  has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  this  branch  of 
nosology,  will  remark  the  extreme  modesty  with  which  the  fore* 
goin^  cases  have  been  selected :  the  more  ^evous  alienations 
of  muid  being  passed  over,  which  are  usually  given  in  charge  to 
the  masters  of  penitentiaries  and  the  public  executioner.  Of 
such  cases,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  practice  is 
not  successful,  it  is  by  no  means  from  the  want  of  severity  in 
the  administration  of  remedies.  • 

Enough,  however,  has  been  shewn,  in  the  lawyer's  phrase,  to 
make  out  a  case  for  going  before  parliament  and  soliciting  its 
attention,  in  an  humble  ^petition,  in  behalf  of  those  unhappy 
maniacs  who  are  eminently  unfit  for  the  management  of  them- 
selves. The  object  of  such  a  petition  should  l^,  to  establish  a 
number  of  district  boards,  similar  to  those  which  existed  under 
the  income-tax  acts,  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  each 
individual's  vovi,  and  reporting  on  nis  fitness  to  be  left  at  large ; 
and  to  provide  a  suitable  number  of  places  of  safe  custody, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Universities,  for  undertaking 
the  cure  of  such  whose  case  is  not  wholly  desperate  :  all  otbera 
to  be  consigned  to  prisons,  workhouses,  and  penitentiaries, 
which  should  henceforward  bear  the  appellation  of  "  hospitals 
for  incurables/'  To  one  or  other  of  these  places  shoukl  be  im« 
mediately  confined  :  All  persons  who  spend  more  money  on  a 
vixen  mistress  than  an  amiable  wife.  All  bacheldrs  of  sixty 
who  want  to  marry  their  maids.     All  persons  who  have  ventured 
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more  tlMUi  three  times  unsnccessfullv  in  the  lottery.  All  incor- 
rigible sots.  All  men  who,  having  tne  means  of  an  honourable 
livelihood,  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a  patron.  All  men 
going  in  debtwithout  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  pay.  All  young 
tradesmen  beginning  life,  attorneys'  clerks,  8lc.  8lc.  who  keep  a 
dog-<art,  or  go  more  than  once  a-week  to  the  half-price  at  the 
theatre.  All  quarrelsome  persons  and  profession^  duellists, 
without  discrimination.  All  persons  given  to  practical  jokes. 
All  private  actors  above  (  )  years  of  age.  All  persons  goins  tO' 
law,  who  can  settle  their  case  by  arbitration.  AH  persons  con- 
victed of  admiring *s  hexameters,  's  tragedies,  's 

speeches  in  parliament  or  at  the  bar— (the  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  by  a  jury  of  critics^ M. 

OLD    BOOKS. 

CHtJCKLiNG  over  some  black-letter  jest  in  the  British  Mu^ 
seum  the  other  day,  I  looked  round  for  some  sympathetic  phiz, 
to  which  I  might  communicate  my  mirth: — in  vam — every  eye 
was  fixed  to  the  page,  and  desperately  poring.  Twas  impossible 
for  me,  brimming-  over  with  some  of  the  gooduns  of  Qeorge 
Peele,  to  betake  myself  again  to  his  right  merry  and  conceitede 
jestes,  till  my  risible  impulse  had  somewhat  subsided;  so 
leaving  my  eyes  to  themselves,  they  involuntarily  began  to 
study  the  physiognomy,  or  as  I^vater  would  have  it,  the  pa- 
thognomy  of  my  mute  companions.  The  first  glance  distin- 
guished them  into  two  classes,  but  what  the  differences  and 
characteristics  of  each,  I  could  not  discover  for  some  time, 
till  after  a  long  and  eager  ease  a  kind  of  film,  the  a^Xvc  o^  itpitt 
twfift*  seemed  to  depart  and  leave  my  vision  free.  I  could  then 
clearly  perceive  the  fluid,  which,  according  to  the  Cartesian 
doctnne,  conveys  the  impressions  from  the  page  to  the  braini 
From  some  of  the  volumes,  which  I  discovered  to  be  the  old 
and  the  black  letter,  it  arose,  rich  like  incense^  exhilarating  the 
features  and  enlivening  the  eye ;  every  thought  that  it  commu- 
nicated seemed  to  generate  associations  ad .  iitfimtum,  while 
around  the  mouth  of  the  reader  there  played  a  Imppy  and  dim- 
pling consciousness,  that  he  imbibed  the  genuine  nectar — the 
DOttled  Falemian  of  old  days.  From  those,  which  I  found  to 
be  the  modems,  and  which  were  comparatively  few,  it  was  a 
pale  and  unsubstantial  vapour,  in  which  hung  the  hebetated 
aspect  of  the  readet,  like  a  rake  in  his  good  behaviour  over 
some  hot  tea,  anxious  to  sip  and  finish,  and  with  the  appear* 
ance  of  weariness  almost  amounting  to  slumber :  scarce  an  idea 
was  borne  up  by  the  fiaid ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  rather  an  opiate 
to  relieve  from  thought,  than  any  thing  calculated  to  excite  it. 

When  1  recollected  myself,  however,  and  perceived  that 
George  Peete  was  evaporating  to  no  purpose,  being  too  much 
taken  up  with  my  discovery  to  pay. him  any  attention,  I  closed 
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up  hisi  spirit,,  and  delivered  him  tp  the  porter,  that  hid.aiight.be 
Uad  with  his  feUaw«. 

After  arriyio^  at  home^  I  doubted  that  all  this  might  hvee 
been  a  deception, — a  Itaus  somewhat  akin  to.  FerriaPs  inge^ 
nious  theory  .of  apparitions.  Subsequent  trials  have  convinced 
me  of  its  reality,  and  experience  has  enabled  me  to  distinguish, 
at  the, first  glance,  the  reader  of  Caxton,  or  De  Worde,  from 
him  that  enjoys  the.  felicity  of  using  a. paper  knife  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. I  have  since  perceived,  that  the  worthy  Mr.  Crayon 
met  a  similar  adventure  in  the  same  place;  'tis  to  be.  hoped 
his  story  of  the  vision  is  true,  as  such  can  be  his  only  excuse 
for. falling  foul  of  that  industrious  company  of  quoters.  Geof* 
frey,  however,  is  letha^ic  by  nature,  and  he  not  improbably 
Numbered,  even  in  the  Harleian. 

Could  the  famous  legend  of  Munchausen  be  relied  on  as: 
authentic,  we  might  find  a  solution  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
similar  one  of  the  trumpeter,  whose  mdody  became  firosen  in 
the  horn,  but  afterwards  thawed  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of 
the  chimney-corner,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  and  delight 
of  the  auditors.  It  has  been  thus  with  the  old  authors:  they 
have  been  long  frozen  up  and  unheard  of,  but  now. their  copgeal- 
ment  melts  apace, — their  essence  is  in  the  ears  and  nostrQs.of 
all,  and  enlivens  with  its  mellow  and  racy  spirit,  the  vapid  at* 
mosphere  of  the  day.  What  ajeroscopic  can  measure  the  density 
and  extent  of  vis  titerana  drawn  for  these  twenty  years  past 
from  the  remains  of  Burton  alone,  from  Browne,  or  the  old 
dramatists,  in  whose  steam  millions  of  ephemeral  fry  are  daily 
engendered,  or  Montaigne,  who  was  broached  before  any  of 
them,. and  is  still  inexhausted.  Indeed  the  classification  is  in- 
correct, as  Montaigne  was  never  in  oblivion  and  unpillaged; 
witness  the  Lady  in  Volpone  : 

*«  Lflrf.  Here's  Pastor  Fido. 

Volp*  Profess  obstinate  sileiice, 

That's  now  my  safest. 

Lad^  All  our  English  writers, 

I  mean  such  as  are  happy  in  th'  Italian, 
Will  deign  to  steal  out  of  this  author  mainly. 
Almost  <u  tnuch  as  from  Montaignie, 
He  hath  so  modem  and  facile  a  vein, 
Fitting  the  time  and  catching  the  court  ear.'* 

Not  a  day  passes  but  some  long-buried  treasure  is  tumbled 
into. view;  and  it  is  the  astonishment  of  the  present  age  how 
such  could  have  so  lon^  lain  neglected. 

The  literati  of  the  intervening  centuries  were  too  much, oc- 
cupied in  admiring  and  advancing  themselves,  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  ^e  merits  of  their  predecessors.  Into  the  few 
eminent  they  dipped,  and  formed,  or  at  least  pretended  to 
form,    an  acquaintance;  all  the  rest  passed  sub  sUentio,    lu 
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^ger  pursuit  after  petty  gains  and  cdffee-hous6  ascendancy^ 
they  scorned  the  fatiguing  path  of  learning, '  alid  supplied  with 
arrogance  their  deficiency  in  erudition, — they  studied  externals, 
— ^the  fashions  and  whimsies  of  their  ccntemponraries, — read  men 
more  than  books, — forgot  their  character  of  anthors,''^talked 
what  they  should  have  written^  and  wrote  what  had  better  haye 
been  spoken. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  aristocracy  of  literature,  and  Vf^- 
must  condemn  the  eovermnent,  howerer  we  may  admire  the 
powers  of  its  upholders.  From  the  irascible  Dryden,  the  mild 
Addison,  and  tne  prcffound  Johnson,  alike  may  be  adduced 
examples  of  bold  ignorance  and  arrogant  deciuon,  scarcely  re* 
deemable  by  the  genius  that  pronounced  them.  If  the  prtmafef 
of  modem  criticism  are  severe,  they  are  at  least  learuea ;  and  it 
requires,  at  the  present  day,  more  than  a  mere  mistatement  of 
facts  to  support  the  character  of  a  critic. 

During  this  unfavourable  dynusty  the  treasures  of  eld  lay  hid ; 
and  'twas  lucky  for  them, — else,  dragged  to  the  bar  of  such 
crooked  justice,  and  condemned  as  unworthy,  we  might  havef 
been  awed  by  great  names  into  a  neglect  of  them,  and  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  reversie  the  decision  and  judge  for  ourselves. 
But  adversity  wore  for  them,  as  for  all,  *'  the  precious  jewel  in  its 
head  f — ^thesumof  their  fame  is  repaid,  and  with  interest, — ^they 
have  arisen,  reverend  with  age  and  fVesh  with  new  birth,-^ 
they  unite  the  superlative  attractions  of  being  at  once  both  new 
and  old,  and  gratify  the  curiosityof  the  light  bas-bleu  as  well  as 
the  odora  vis  of  the  virtuoso.  They  have  been  uncovered  like 
the  remains  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  and  found,  just  as  they 
were  buried,  with  their  youth  all  redolent  upon  them;  and  not 
ofily  afford  pleasure  as  beautiful  specimens  of  genius,  but  have 
gained  from  the  rust  of  oblivion  the  supererogatoiy  character 
of  being  a  marvel  and  a  show. 

"Tis  very  beautiful  for  three  hundred  years  back,"  is  an  in- 
voluntary sentiiaent,  which  will  arise  notwithstanding  the  point- 
blank  contradiction  of  all  experience  ; — ^with  the  unletterea  and 
the  novice  it  has  its  full  weight,  and  even  with  the  more  versed 
it  creates  a  strong  and  unconscious  prepossession  in  ftivour  of  an- 
tiquity. One  black-letter  beauty  is  worth  a  dozen  in  Bentleys' 
or  in  "ballantyne's  types ;  and  when  transported  into  the  latter, 
how  do  the  quotations  from  '  Old  Play'  outshine  the  lesser  lights 
of  modem  composition  !  Compare  the  most  popular  couplets 
of  Pope  with  the  simple  and  diffuse  passages  from  which  they 
are  borrowed  and  condensed,  and  see  if  the  piquant  simplicity 
afid  quaintness  of  *  aundenirie'  will  not  outbalance  the  art  and 
m^ellifluence  of  the  Twickenham  bard, 

"Love,  free  as  air,  at  siglit  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies." 
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**  Lore  will  not  be  constrein'd  by  maistrie ; 
Whan  maistrie  cometb»  the  God  of  love  anon 
Beteth  bis  wings,  and  farewel,  he  is  gon !"  Chaucer. 

Or  the  more  famed  exclamation  of  Heloise — 

**  NotCflBsar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove, 
No— make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love'* — 

with  the  original,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  same  personage  by 
Jean  de  Meun»  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose — 

'*  Se  TEmpereur  qui  eat  a  Romme, 

Soubz  qui  doyvent  estre  tout  liomme, 

Me  daignoit  prendre  pour  sa  fenune, 

Et  me  taire  du  monde  dame^ 

Si  vouldroye  ores  mieux,  dist-elle, 

Et  Dieu  a  tesmoing  en  appelle, 

Estre  ta  putain  appellee, 

Qu'estre  Emperiere  coiironnee." — Line  9232. 

Meeting  such  antidpatiom,  as  we  may  tenderly  call  them,  is 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  esteem  in  which  we  held  the  favourites  of 
our  schoolboy-days.  The  taste  feels  a  re-action,  and  places  it^ 
former  lords  somewhat  below  even  their  merited  standard,  thus 
taking  revenge  ofwhat  it  justly  deems  a  deception;  and,  like  one 
that  18  impelled  up  one  height  by  the  impetus  acquired  in  de- 
scending another,  gives  itself  up  to  the  sidmiration  of  all  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  with  an  ardour  indescribable  to 
those  who  have  never  experienced  it. 

Supreme  fdicity  consists  in  zeal  and  excitement :  if  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  be  altogether  ideal,  and  the  pleasure  all  anticipa- 
tion, oppression  of  mind,  or  the  dull  realities  of  life,  are  ever  apt 
to  interfere,  and  dissipate  the  agreeable  illusion;— ^ere  is  nor- 
thing tangible,  no  hold  for  the  mind  to  cling  to,  in  the  hours  of 
dulness  and  apathy,  and  thought's  *  dead  low-water/  If  the  ob- 
ject be  worldly  and  substantial,  it  is  only  calculated  to  fill  the 
longing  of  the  heavy  and  unexcited  soul ;  to  such  it  affords  plea- 
sure, because  it  gives  employment,  and,  by  establishing;  a  habit, 
relieves  them  from  the  fatigue  of  uncertainty  and  choice.  But 
where  the  ideal  and  substantial  are  united — where  there  is  room 
for  the  fancy  to  play,  as  well  as  the  judgment  to  be  satisfied — and 
where  the  pursuit  is  in  that  medium  between  the  serious  and  the 
light,  that  it  may  be  deemed  either  an  occupation  or  amuse^ 
ment^ — then  is  the  goal  to  be  sought  by  those  possessed  of  wis^ 
dom  and  leisure,  and  who  have  too  much  warm  Uood  in  their 
veins  to  rest  contented  with  the  sage  but  unpoetical  precept  of 
•  nH  adfnirari.' 

If  this  union  is  to  be  found  in  any  occupation,  it  is  in  the 
study  of  antiquity,  in  which  one  may  either  dip  or  dive,  be  pro- 
found or  trifling,  be  zealous  without  being  anxious-T-or,  what  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  be  vain  without  becoming  unamiable. 

Y. 
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A  HOST  of  dramatic  writers  started  up  in  the  interval  between 
JodcUe,  the  inventor  of  the  art«  and  Hardy,  the  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Lopes  de  Vega.  The  principal  were  La  Peruse,  Grevin^ 
the  younger  Batf,  the  two  La  Tailles^  and  Gamier.  A  considerable 
improvement  was  soon  made  upon  the  style  and  manner  of  Jodelle. 
The  dramatic  career  was  greatly  enlarged — ^the  whole  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  and  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  tra&slated— some  of  the 
most  memorable  incidents  in  ancient  history,  scriptural  and  profane, 
were  dramatised.  The  romantic  poets  of  modern  Italy  also  began  to 
furnish  subjects  and  personages  to  the  drama.  The  first  piece  worth 
notice  is  the  **  Medea"  of  La  Peruse,  closely  imitated  from  Seneca. 
Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Medea,  and  consequently 
with  the  fable  of  this  play.  The  subjoined  passage,  in  which  this  ter- 
rific heroine  respires  her  vengeance  in  curses  upon  the  faithless  Jason, 
shews  a  great  improvement  already  in  the  language.  This  merit, 
liowever;  appears  not  to  have  wholly  belonged  to  the  author.  His 
play  is  3aid  to  have  been  retouched  by  a  distinguished  contemporary, 
Scevole  de  St.  Martke,  the  most  accomplished  scholar,  the  most 
learned  magistrate,  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  his  time  ;  who,  by  his 
eloquence,  public  services,  and  patriotism,  obtained,  like  Cicero,  the 
precious  title  of  father  of  his  country. 

f  Dieux  qutavez  le^  soin  des  lois  du  mariage; 
Vous  aussvqui  bndez  des  vans  emeus  la  rage, 
£t  quand  fibres  vous  plaist,  les  lascher  sur  la  mer ; 
Faiteshideusement  flotssurflots  ecumer!  '    •   ^ 

Dieu,  vengeur  des  forfaicts,  qui  roydcment  desserres, 
Sur  le  chef  des  meschans,  tes  eclatans  tonnerres ; 
Dieu,  qui  chassant  la  nuit,  de  tes  rayons  epars, 
Dessus  tout  Tuntvers,  luisant  de  toutes  parts , 
Dieu  des  profonds  manoirs,  toy  sa  ch^re  rapine, 
Coupable  de  mes  maux,  D^esse  Proserpine : 
Vous,  O  Dieus,  que  jura  le  parjure  Jason, 
Par  moy,  meschante  helas !  seigneur  de  la  Toison : 
Je  vous  atteste  tous,  tous,  tous,  je  vous  appele 
A  u  spectacle  piteulx  de  ma  juste  querelle! 
Kt  vous,  ombres  d'Enfers,  temoins  de  mes  secrets, 
Oyez  ma  triste  voys,  oyez  mes  durs  regrests ! 
Furies !  accourez,  et  dans  vos  mains  sanglantes, 
Horribleroent  portez  vos  torches  noircissantes  $ 

•  The  Editor  begs  to  remiiid  his  readers,  that  he  does  not  consider  himself  pledged 
to  suppoit  all  the  various  opinions  expresaed  by  hit  contiibutors  on  sakjcets  of 
titeratnre. 

.  t  Ve  Gods  who  vindicate  the  narriage-vow-^Yon,  toOf  who  bridle  the  wind's 
and  tempest's  rage,  or  at  your  will  loose  them  upon  the  waters,  let  wave  on  wave 
foam  hideously  1  Thou  God,  avenger  of  guilty  deeds,  who  dost,  relentlesB»  dart  thy 
lightning  on  the  chief  of  the  wicked^-lliou  God,  who  with  thy  diffvsed  rays  dost 
dispel  night  from  the  universe— Thou  God  of  the  dark  deep  regions,  and  thon.  Ids 
dear  rapt  bride,  Proserpine,  cause  of  my  calamstaes— You,  O  gods,  invoked  by 
perjured  Jason,  whom  h  wicked  one,  made  lord  of  the  Fleece  :  I  attest,  I  invoke 
you  all  to  the  spectacle  of  my  piteous  wrongs  !  And  you,  shades  of  IIell«  you  who 
are  in  the  secret  of  my  sorceries,  hear  my  sad  wnce,  hear  my  hard  repentance  ! 
Furies^  hither !  and,  iu  your  blood-ataiaad  hands,  bear  horribly  your  ghastly 
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Venez  en  tel  ^tat,  tcl  horreur,  tcl  emoy, 

Que  vinstes  kl'accord  de  Jason  let  de  uioy, 

Les  yeus  etinceilaas,  la  monstreuse  criniere 

SifHante  sur  le  dos  d'une  horrible  maniere. 

Mettez  Ic  deloyal  en  sy  grande  furcur, 

Parvos  serpens  cheveus,  que  ven^eant  son  erreur, 

Luy-mesme,  de  sei*  mains,  bourreitement  meurdrisse, 
•  Le  filz,  le  Roy,  sa  fame;  et  que  totijours  ce  vice 
-  Becquette  ses  pulmons,  sans  qu'il  puisse  mourir ; 

Mais,  par  lieus  incognus  enragement  courir, 

Pauvre,  banny,  cratntif,  odieux,  miserable, 
*  Ne  trouvanl  homme  seul  qui  lui  soil  favorable.  Sec. 

This  speech  would  deserve  the  praise  of  tragic  power  a?  well  as 
expression,  if  the  thoughts  were  nut  taken,  both  by  the  author  and 
his  original,  Seneca,  from  the  Greek  Medea » 

Jacques  G  rev  in,  a  physician,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  dramatized  the  death  of  Casar.  There  are  resemblances  be- 
tween his  play;  and  the  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  ;  but  only  such  as  arose 
from  their  having  drawn  from  the  same  historical  sources.  It  is  a 
feeble  performance,  wri.ten  in  the  authors  youth. — The  following  re- 
tfecUon  of  the  chorus  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  is  at  least  pointed  : 

*  Ah  I  la  Nature,  est  plus  maratre 

Au3C  hommes  qu'aulres  aaimaux ; 
'  Et  semble,  que  par  travaux 
Nous  payons  assez  la  raison. 

It  concludes  with  Antonyms  display  of  C«sar*s  bloody  mantle  to  the 
soldiers  (not  the  people),  in  order  to  incite  them  to  revenge  his  death. 

Jean  de  la  Taille,  a  lawyer,  but  who  abandoned  jurisprudence 
for  poetry,  produced  several  pieces.  The.  best  is  his  ** Madness  ofSaui,*^ 
a  tragedy  taken  from  the  Bible.  He  drew  freely  and  judiciously 
upon  the  sacred  text.  His  plot  is  tolerably  constructed  ;  and  in  the 
character  of  Saul,  there  are,  in  the  midst  of  horror  and  extravagance, 
strong  traits  of  terror,  pathos,  and  elevation.  Saul,  just  recovered 
from  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  in  which  he  had  made  dreadful  havockupon 
the  lives  of  those  around  him,  by  decapitation  and  torture,  asks  <»f 
God  how  he  had  brought  the  divine  wrath  upon  his  head. 

f  Helas !  toujours  le  vent  la  grand  mer  n'csmeust. 
Toujour  I'hiver  ne  dure  et  I'air  toujour  ne  pleut  j 


torches.  Come  clotlidd  in  horror  and  dismBy,  as  when  you  witnessed  my  yielding 
to  Jason ;  your  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  your  moBStrous  rmglets  biasing  horribly 
adown  your  backs.  Inspire  the  traitor  with  such  fury,  that,  avenger  of  his  own 
guilt,  he  shall,  with  his  own  hauds,  be  murdersous  executioner  of  king,  wife»  chiM 
— and  -.ever  let  this  fury  convulse  his  lungs,  without  power  to  die ;  but,  wan- 
dering a  maniac  through  unknown  lands,  let  him  live  the  exiled  victim  of  want, 
'  fear,  wretchedness,  execration — ^not  finding  one  amongst  the  human  race  to  look 
favourably  upon  him. 

*  Ah  !  Nature  is  more  a  stepmother  to  men  than  to  other  lirtng  creatures.  It 
wonld  seem  that  by  our  destiny  to  toil  and  suffering  we  dearly  pay  the  privilege  of 
reason.  > 

t  Alas  !  the  wind  does  not  always  vex  the  troubled  sea ;  harsh  winter  doth  npt 
last 'alwavs  with  cold  and  rain— every  thir^  hath  a  close.  Must  then  thy  endnring 
wrath,  oh,  great  God !  be  on  me  ever,-  without  end  !  Oh  I  I  am  over-'much  hated 
4»f  thtt,  and  of  men  also.    I  have  a  thouaaiid  caves,  "and  no  one  eareth  for  me.    fint 
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Tout  prendfiii :— faut-il  done  que  ta  longue  cholere, 
O  grand  Dieu !  dessus  moy  sans  cesee  persevere } 
Je  suis  hay  de  toy  et  des  homme  aussy ; 
J'a]^  cent  mille  soucys,  nul  n'a  de  moy  souci. 
Mais  dy  I'occaaion  d'une  sy  grand  hame  ? 
Dy  la  raison  pour  quoy  j'endure  telle  peine  ? 
Mais,  helas  I  qu'ay-je  fait?   qu'ay-je,  las  !   m^ritd 
Que  tu  doives  ainsy  toujour  estre  irrit^? 

Ad  attendant,  taking  advantage  of  the  lucid  moment,  tells  him  it  was 
because  he  had  sfparect  the  life  of  Agag.     Saul  replies : 

*  Pour  estre  done  humain  j'esprouvc  sa  cholere, 
£t  pour  estre  cruel  il  m'est  aone  debonnaire  ? 
He,  sire,  sire,  las  !  faut^il  done  qu'un  rainqueur 
Plutost  que  de  pitie,  use  fier  de  rigueur? 
Et  que,  sans  regarder  qu'une  telle  fortune 
£st  aussy  bien  a  luy  qu'a  ses  vaincus  commune, 
Egorge  tant  de  gents)  Vaut-il  pas  mieux  avoir 
Esgara  a  quelque  honneur  qu'a  nostre  grand  pouvbir? 

Biit  to  do  justice  to  this  most  tragic  subject  was  reserved  for  the 
genius  of  Alfieri.  Jacques  de  la  Taille,  the  brother  of  the 
abovementioned,  also  wrote  tragedies  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  "  The  Death  of  Alexander:'  This  play  abounds  with  two  vices 
which  are  but  too  prevalent  in  Shakspeare — ringing  changes  upon 
words,  and  a  disposition  to  the  unnatural  and  gigantesqtie,  '  One  of 
the  conspirators,  having  invited  Alexander  to  the  feast  at  which  he  is 
to  be  poisoned,  says,  (aside), 

"  Va!  va !  O  fier  tyran,  ta  fiere  tyrannic 
Sera  par  des  gents  6ers,  bien  fierenient  punie." 

This  sets  translation  at  defiance. 
.  The  following  speech,  in  which  Alexander  vents  his  agony  under  tli« 
effects  of  the  poison,  resembles  the  forcible  but  somewhat  exaggerated 
speech  of  King  John,  in  a  similar  situation,  and,  though  still  at  a 
sober  distance,  the  bombastic  deiiration  of  Lee's  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject:— - 

\  Helas !  voyez  que  c'est  qui  mes  poulmons  empiere,' 
Qui  englace  mon  sang  et  mes  entrailles  serrel 
Ah !  quelle  peste,  helas !  est-ce  oui,  sans  repos, 
Me  tranche  tout  le eorar,  m'ecaroouille  les  As  ? 
Sors,  sors,  quieonque  fais  dans  moy  ta  gamison. 
Viens  avant,  sans  me  prendre  en  telle  trahison. 
Fourquoy  assailles^tu  tnes  membres  en  cachette  ? 
Dy-moy  quy  t'a  donn^'i'entree  sy  secrette, 

tell  the  C4iuse  of  this  thy  hate — ^tell  why  I  am  thus  made  to  suffer.  Alas'!  wk«t 
have  I  done,  what  guilt  committed,  that  thou  must  be  always  thus  in  anger  ? 
.  ••  For  being  piti^,  then,  I  suffer  hk  aager  ;  and  had  I  been  cruel,  he  would  be 
kind  .to  me.  Ob,  Lord,  Lord!  muat  then  a  conqiieror  be  barsh>  not  pitilU,  and, 
without  calling  to  mind  that  t^e  vanquished  lot  might  be  his  own,  cut  so  maay 
throats  ?     Is  it  not  better  to  consult  our  humanity  than  our  great  power? 

f  Alas !  see,  what  is  it  that  attacks  my  lungs,  that  freezes  my  blood,  and  racks 
my  Titals  ?  Ah !  what  plague  is  this  that,  ever  without  rest,  cuts  my  heart  all 
woogfa, — hums  my  bones  to  cinder  ?  Out '.  out!  whoever  thou  beenC,  th*t  within 
me  hast'garriBoned  thee.  Confront  me,  and  do  not  take  .me  thus,  like  a  cmrard- 
traitor.  Why  dost  attack  mylimb^  in  ambush  thus?  Tell  me  who  hath.^^ven 
thee  this  lo  secret  entrance  within   n>c»  thou  plague  ?      What  Moorish  Ahpre, 
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O  peste  1  de  mon  corps  \    Dy  quel  rivag^  More, 
Quelle  terre  ponlique  et  quelle  Circe  encore 
T'a  produit  pour  dompter  Alexandre  invtocible? 
Est^e  quelque  couleuvre,  ou  quelque  aspic  horrible  ? 
Las,  dy-rooy  quy  tu  es  1  qu'k  tout  le  moms  je  sache 

8uy  est  mon  ennemy,  qui  dedans  moy  se  cache, 
our  me  faire  mourir.    Certes  quiconque  sois 
Main  a  main  contre  moy  venir  tu  u'o^erais. 

The  youDger  Baif  was  natural  toD  of  Lazare  Baip  (already  men' 
tioned),  an  ecclesiasticy  by  &  Venetian  lady»  with  whom  he  had  an 
amour  whilst  on  an  embawsy  to  that  republic.  This  reverend  ambas- 
sador of  Francis  the  First  appears  to  have  represented  with  a  curious 
fidelity  the  gallantry  and  love-letters  which  distinguished  that  ge- 
nerous and,  for  his  time,  accomplished  and  enlightened  prince.  The 
son,  like  the  father,  chiefly  applied  himself  to  giving  translations, 
greatly  improved,  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  dramatists.  He  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  remembered  for  two  experiments  tried  by  him  upon  the 
poetic  language  of  his  country — the  introduction  of  blank  verse,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  dactylic  and  spondaic  measure  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  The  first  project  was  not  even  noticed ;  the  second,  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  tried  to  stamp  his  name  in  the  title 
of  Vers  BaiJtM^  was  noticed  for  derision.  Our  own  laureates  recent 
trial  of  the  latter  experiment  upon  the  English  language,  presents  an 
edifying  coincidence. 

Between  1500  and  1570,  French  tragedy  was  advanced  a  step  by 
RoBBRT  Garni  BR,  who  united  in  himself,  and  with  distinction,  the 
several  characters  of  a  lawyer,  a  judicial  magistrate,  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  a  poet.  He  imitated  the  ancients  with  considerable 
taste,  and  derived  from  them  a  finer  sense  of  the  difference  between 
rudeness  and  elegance  of  style,  with  improved  skiU  in  rendering  his 
dialogue  dramatic.  Eight  pieces  by  him  have  been  preserved,  viz. 
'*  'ilie  Death  of  Portia,^  founded  on  the  defeat  of  Philippi,  and  the 
death  of  Brutus; — "  The  Death  of  Cornelia,  (wife  of  Pompeyy* 
founded  on  the  tyranny  of  the  triumvirate; — "  Marc  Antony;'* — 
"  Hippolyius,**  imitated  from  Euripides ; — '*  The  Troas,''  from  Se- 
neca;— '*  Antigone,^  from  Sophocles; — "  Sedeeias,  or  the  Jews,''* 
taken  from  Scripture ;  and  "  Bradamante,**  from  ihlf  Orlando  Furioso. 
It  is  difficult  to  select  a  specimen  which  should  give  a  precise  esti-p 
mate  of  the  talent  of  Garnier.  His  most  conspicuous  beauties  of 
thought  are  scarcely  his  own,  being  imitated  from  the  ancients.  His 
finest  speeches  are  taken  from  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Seneca, 
Virgil,  Lucan,  and  his  best  choruses  from  Pindar  and  Horace. 
No  extract,  for  nearly  the  same  reason,  will  give  an  idea  of  his 
manner.  It  varied  with  the  original,  which  he  imitated  for  the  moment, 
whether  tragic,  epic,  lyric,  or  even  pastoral.  The  following  lines 
from  his  "Death  of  Portia*'  afford  an  example  of  that  beautiful 


1 

what  pontic  land,  or  what  Circe  hath  produced  thee,  another  monster,  to  vanquish 
Alexander  the  invincible  ?  Is  it  ■ome  serpent,  or  horrid  aspic  ?  alas  i'telline  what 
thou^  art,  that  at  least  I  mav  know  who  is  my  enemy  ^at  lurks  within  me  to  take 
my  life.    Certes,  whoever  tnou  beest>  thou  darest  not  meet  me  hand  to  hand. 
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blemiing  of  the  fanciful  witti  the  pathetic^  which  is  so  exquisitely 
touched  by  Shakspeare  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  A  mes- 
senger announces  to  Portia  that  Antony  had  ordered  the  body  of 
Brutus  to  be  embalmed,  and  conveyed  to  her  by  sea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  honours  of  Roman  bunal.  Portia,  after 
reproaching  the  gods  with  injustice  and  cruelty,  iu  having  allowed 
wrong  to  prevail  over  right,  and  three  tyrants  to  triumph  over  the 
virtue  of  Brutus,  and  the  liberties  of  Rome,  thus  apostrophizes  the 
sea,  which  bears  back  the  body  of  her  husband : — 

*  Vous  deloyale  mer,  quy  courbastcs  le  doe 
Sous  nos  vaisseaux  arm^,  et  quy  dessus  vos  Acts 
Pistes  vo^er  znon  Brute,  au  ueu  de  me  le  rendre 
Vous  me  rendez  un  corps  prit  de  reduire  en  cendre ! 
Vous  ne  Peutes  pas  tel  com  mis  a  vostre  foy ! 

Vous  le  pristez  vivant,  vivaiit  rendez-le  moy ! 

•        •        •        •        •        •        • 

O  folle  que  je  suy  1    O  folle  d'estlmer 
Que  loyaute  se  trouve  en  la  pagure  mer  I 

The  plot  of  his  **  Hippolyius^  is,  in  some  scenes,  maoaged 
with  more  force  than  by  Euripides  or  Racine.  Phaedra,  in  the 
fourth  act,  no  longer  able  to  controul  the  fer\'our  of  her  passion, 
throws  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Hippolytus.  The  young  prince, 
fired  with  indignation,  draws  his  sword  to  kill  her.  The  unhappv 
queen  bares  her  bosom  to  the  stroke;  the  sword  drops  from  his  hand, 
and  she  retires,  ovei*whelmed  with  shame.  Theseus  in  the  mean 
time  arrives,  and  insists,  by  menaces,  npon  knowing  from  the  nurse, 
the  cause  of  the  confusion  and  terror  which  he  iinds  in  his  house. 
Ph«dra  hears  what  is  passing,  and  dreading  lest  the  nurse  should 
disclose  the  truth,  rushes  in  with  the  sword  dropped  by  Hippolytus, 
and  presents  it  to  Theseus,  as  that  which  the  violator  <>f  her  person 
had  left  behind  him  in  his  flight,  having  drawn  it  against  het  life. 
Theseus  receives  the  sword,  recognises  it  for  that  of  his  own  son, 
and  claims  from  Neptune  the  pledged  fulfilment  of  his  fatal  prayer. 
Phaedra  sur\'ives,  and  learns  the  dreadful  death  of  the  Prince  ; 
weeps  over  his  mangled  body,  vindicates  his  innocence,  and  confesses 
her  own  shame,  in  language  full  of  pathos  and  remorse: — 

t  Hippolyte!  Hippolyte!  heks!  je  romps  le  cours 
Par  une  ardente  amour  de  vos  pudiques  jours  ! 
Pardon nez-moy,  ma  vie,  ct  sous  la  sepulture 
N'eufermez  indi^^  ceste  implacable  injure. 


*  Tfaott  traitor  sea,  that  didst  bend  thy  vassal  back  beneath  our  armed  ships,-  and 
didst  upon  thy  waves  proudly  bear  my  drutus;  instead  of  restoring  him  to  me,  you 
bring  me  a  corpse  ready  for  the  tomb.  It  was  not  thus  you  received  him  com- 
mitted to  your  faith.    You  received  him  living — ^living  give  him  back  to  me. 

•  *  •  •  ♦  •  .    » 

Oh  !  fool  that  I  am.    Oh  !  fool  to  think  that  any  faith  or  pity  ezisteth  in  the  oft- 
perjured  sea. 

-f  Hippolytus  !  Hippolytus !  I  break  the  thread  of  thy  pure  life,  by  my  burning 
passion.  Forgive  me,  and  do  not,  oh  thou  beloved,  bear  indignant  within  the 
tomb,  implacable  revenge  for  this  my  crime.      1  have  murdered  thee,  Hippo- 
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Jc  tuis  vostri  hemicide,  Hippolyte  S  je  suis 
Celle  quy  vous  enfenne  aux  infernales  nuits  ; 
Alais  de  mon  song  lascif  je  vay  purger  Pofiience 
Que  j'ay  coromise  a  tort  contre  vostre  innocence. 


Mon  coeur  que  tremble-tu  ?  quelle  soudaine  horreur» 
lelle  horreur  friasonantealentist  ta  fureur  ? 

,  telle  affreuse  Megere  a  roes  yeux  se  presente  ? 

fuels  serpens  encord^,  quelle  torche  nambanCe, 

fuelle  rive  escumeuse  et  quel  fleuve  grondant, 
Juelle  rouge  fournaise  horriblement  ardent? 
Ah  !  ce  sont  Ics  enfers,  ce'Ies  sont,  ils  m'aUendent, 
£t  pour  roe  recevoir  lenrs  cavernes  ils  fendent. 

Adieu !  soleil  luisant,  luisant  soleil  adieu  ! 

Adieu,  triste  Thes^!  adieu  funebre  lieu ! 

II  est  temps  de  raourir :  sus,  que  mon  sang  ondoye 

Sur  ce  corps  trespass^,  &c.  &c. 

In  his  tragedy  of  "  ComeUa,**  the  widow  of  Pompey  relates  the 
following  dream,  diflfusely,  but  eloquently,  imitated  from  th?  appari- 
tion of  Hector  in  the  ^neid : —     '  ' 


*  Deja  la  nuit  muelte,  apint  falct  louz  sejour, 
Tournoit  plus  loin  du  soir  que  de  Paube  du  jour. 


8uand  d'un  petit  somroeil  (s'il  faut  ainsy  nommer 
n  estourdisseroent  quy  nous  vient  assoromer) 
Coule  dedans  roes  yeux  inusit^s  au  sorome, 
Las  et  chargds  des  pleurs  du  deuil  quy  me  consomme. 
£t  voicy  que  je  vols  prds  de  mon  lict  moiteux 
Le  funebre  Pomp^,  d'un  visage  piteux, 
P&le,  et  tout  descham^,  nou  tel  qu'il  souloit  estre 
£n  triomphe  port^  parmi  le  peuple  maistre, 
£t  que  dedans  un  throsne  il  voyoit  k  ses  pieds 
Les  Koys  de  gros  cordeaux  contre  le  dos  li^s. 

•         ••••••• 

II  estoit  triste,  affreux,  les  yeux  creux,  et  la  face, 
I^  barbe,  et  les  cheveuz  oints  de  sang  et  de  crassc. 


lytas!  It  is  I  who  shut  thee  captive  in  the  dungeoo  of  infernal  nigUt.  But 
my  own  unchaste  blood  shall  wash  out  my  crime  against  thy  innocence.  *  *  *  •  • 
My  heart,  why  tremblest  thou  ?  What  sudden  shuddering  horror  congeals  thy 
rage  ?  What  horrid  fury  appears  before  my  eyes  ?  What  coiled  serpent,  what 
flaming  torch,  what  foaming  wave,  what  roaring* current,  what  red  furnace  blazing 
horribly !  Ah  !  it  is  Hell,  it  is,  it  is,  Hell  that  opens  to  receive  me  in  its  cavema. 
Adieu,  thou  shining  sun,  bright  sun  adieu ;  farewell,  sad  Theseus — this  moumftil 
spot  farewell.  It  is  time  to  die.  Come  !  let  my  blood  flow  upon  this  dear  mangled 
corse,  &c.  &c. 

*  Already  silent  night,  having  made  a  tedious  stay,  had  paaaed  the  midway 

between  evening  and  morning when  a  light  sleep  (if  I  may  so  call 

the  numbness  of  thonght  which  overcomes  us)  flows  on  my  eyts  unused  to  repose 
— ^wearied  and  surcharged  with  tears  for  the  sorrow  which  consumes  me.  And 
behold  I  see  by  my  moistened  pillow,  the  buried  Pompey,  his  visage  piteous,  sad, 
pale,  and  disfigured  ;  ah  I  not  such  as  he  was  wont  to  be,  when  carried  in  triumph 
amidst  the  sovereiffn  people,  or  when,  seated  on  a  throne,  he  beheld  at  his  feet 
kings  manacled  with  clumsy  cords.    He  looked  mourafol,  frightful,  his  eyes  sunken. 
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Un  linceul,  tout  saigneux,  k  son  dos  s'estendoity 
Quy  jusqueaux  talons  deschir^  luy  pendoit.  . 
Jl  desserra  ses  dents  dc  peaux  toutes  couvertes  { 
Puis  ceste  voix  sortist,  quand  il  les  eust  ouvettes : 
Vous  dormez,  Cumelie,  et  vostre  pere  et  moy,  &c. 

His  **  Marc-Antony,**  though  it  possessed  no  other  beauty,  would 
deserve  notice  for  the  foliowiae  single  verse,  which  anticipates  the 
stately  and  affecting  grandeur  of  Coraeille,  when  the  nobleness  and 
simplicity  of  that  great  poet  are  least  impaired  by  declamation. 
Marc- Antony,  vanquished  at  Actinra,  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  and 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  exclaims, 

"  Je  demeure  tout  seul,  reste  de  ma  fortune  1*' 

The  image  here  is  the  more  powerful  from  being  but  barely^  indeed 
imperfectly,  sketched  by  the  poet.  The  imagination  of  the  reader 
completes  U  beyond  the  utmost  touching  and  colouring  of  language  in 
detail.  It  presents  Antony  with  all  the  moral  attributes  of  his  former 
greatness  magnified  by  pity, — himself,  sole  surviving  remnaat  of  his 
wrecked  fortunes,  cast  naked  upon  the  beach.  **  Bradamante^ 
though  the  most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  last  of  Garnier*s  per- 
formances, more  tluin  counterbalanced  the  improvement  which  his 
preceding  pieces  had  made  in  the  drama.  It  was  the  first  of  that 
monstrous  species  called  tragi-comedy,  a  thing  so  utterly  absurd  in  its 
essence,  as  to  carry  a  solecism  of  expression  in  its  very  title.  "  J9ra- 
damante"  as  the  name  suggests,  was  taken  from  the  Orlando 
Fvriaso.  That  bewitching  poem,  by  its  chivalrous  sentiment,  ro- 
mantic adventure,  gorgeous  magnificence — by  its  draughts  of  valour, 
beauty,  glory,  and  love,  mingled  as  in  an  enchanted  cup,  seems  to 
have  fascinated  Garnier*s  imagination,  and  extinguished  his  purer 
taste.  Thus  early  did  the  romantic  dame  commence  that  dispute  for 
empire  with  the  classic  Muse,  which  divides  the  literature  of  imagina- 
tion throughout  Europe  at  the  present  day.  The  way  once  open, 
tragi-comedy,  no  longer  an  association  of  the  grave  and  gay,  but  a 
mixture  of  horror  with  libertinism  and  buffoonery,  overspread  the 
drama,  until  it  reached  its  acme  and  its  death  in  Francis  Hardy,  the 
contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  and  predecessor  of  Corneille. 

W. 


bis  face,  beard,  and  bair  covered  and  clotted  with  miry  gore.  A  shroud,  all 
bloody,  torn,  hung  from  his  shoulders  to  .his  heels.  He  tmclosed  his  teeth  all 
covered  with  skin,  and  these  words  came  forth,  *'  Thou  sleepest,  Cornelia,"  &c. 
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ADDRRS8   TO    THB    MUMMY    AT    BELZONl's    EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walkM  about  (how  strange  a  story  1) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  a^. 

When  ihe  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  gioiy, 
And  Time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  Dummy, 
Thou  hast  a  tongue-— come-^et  us  hear  its  tune ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legSj  above-ground.  Mummy! 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Not  like  thm  fl;ho8ts  or  dbembodied  crtetures. 

But  with  thy  bones  and  fiesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — ^for  doubtless  thou  eanst  recollect^ 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ^ 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  I^ttimid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  PoDpey't  Pillar  really  a  mbnomer  } 

Had  Thebea  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  I 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade, — 
Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue  which  at  sun-rise  plav'd  ? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Priest — ^if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinionM  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nob'd  with  Pharaon,  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  droppM  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat. 
Or  aoff'd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass> 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  urm'd. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  maulM  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalm'd, 
£re  Romulua  and  Remus  had  be«i  suckled  :-*- 

Antiquity  anpears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  tny  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  oottldst  develope,  if  that  wither'd  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seenj 

How  the  world  lookM  when  it  was  fresh  and  young. 
And  the  great  Dehige  still  had  left  it  green — 
^  Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  Hbtory's  pages 

Contatn'd  no  record  of  its  early  ages  r 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf? 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keen  thy  vows  ; 
But  prythee  tell  us  something  of  tJiysetf, 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house; 
Since  in  the  worlds  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumber'd. 
What  hast  thou  seen— what  strange  adventures  numbered  ? 

Since  first  thy  form  vns  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 
New  tvorlds  have  risen— we  have  lost  old  nations. 
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And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 
While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror  Cambyses 
March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundenng  tread^ 

O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 
And  shook  die  Pjriamids  witn  fear  and  wonder. 
When  the  gig^obc  Memnon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  :— 
A  heart  has  throbbM  oeneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  roll'd  :— • 
Have  children  cHmb'd  those  knees,  and  kiss'd  that  hce  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh— Immortal  of  the  dead  I 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  I 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgment  morning. 
When  the  great  Trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

It  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
O  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm'd  and  pure 

In. living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  seveir. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
Th'  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.*  H. 
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The  North  American  Luminary^  Isi  July,  4796. 

A  CELEBRATED  professor  of  chemistry  has  discovered  a 
method  of  composing  and  decomposing  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, so  that  any  farmer  can^  with  the  greatest  fticility,  and  at 
a  smail  expense,  avert  rain,  or  produce  it  in  any  quantity  ne- 
cessa]^  for  the  perfection  of  his  crops.  The  proiessor  recently 
dispelled  the  clouds  over  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs 
for  the  space  of  a  week,  converting  the  cold,  damp  weather  of 
our  vnnter  into  a  clear  and  comparatively  warm  season.  By 
this  useful  contrivance,  any  mariner  may  allay  the  violence  of  a 
hurricane,  or  give  the  wind  the  direction  and  degree  of  force 
best  suited  to  the  objects  of  his  voyage. 

The  corporation  of  Baltimore  have  subscribed  a  sum  for 
erecting  one  of  the  newly-invented  telescopes.  It  is  to  be 
liberally  appropriated  to  tne  use  of  all  the  citizens,  so  that  the 
meanest  mechanic  may  amuse  himself  in  his  leisure  moments 
by  viewing  the  different  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon.  Tne  effect  of  this  inveation  upon  momls  k  beyond  al). 
calculation.  The  labouring  classes  now  giv^  lipltoe  enjoyment', 
of  spirituous  liquors  for  the  superior  pleasure  of  contemplatingf 
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the  wonders  which    this    invention    expoises   to    the    human 
senses. 


The  army  of  the  northern  states  will  take  the  field  against 
that  of  the  southern  provinces  early  next  spring.  The  principal 
northern  force  will  consist  of  1,490,000  picked  troops.  General 
Congreve's  new  mechanical  cannon  was  tried  last  week  at  the 
siege  of  Georgia.  It  discharged  in  one  hour  1120  balls,  each 
weighing  five  hundred  weight.  The  distance  of  the  objects 
fired  at  was  eleven  miles,  and  so  perfect  was  the  engine,  that 
the  whole  of  these  balls  were  lodged  in  a  space  of  twenty  feet 
square. 

According  to  the  census  just  taken  by  the  order  of  govern- 
ment, the  population  of  New  York  amounts  to  4,892,538  souls, 
that  of  Pniladelphia  to  4,981,947,  and  the  population  of 
Washington,  our  capital,  exceeds  six  millions  and  a  half. 

Our  celebrated  travellers  Dr.  Clarke  and  Baron  Humbold 
have  just  arrived  from  their  researches  into  two  of  the  countries 
of  ancient  Europe.  By  means  of  a  new  invention.  Dr.  Clarke 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  seven  days.  He  sailed  up  the  ancient 
river  Thames,  to  a  *spot  which  our  antiquaries  are  now  agreed 
must  be  the  site  of  the  once  renowned  city  of  London,  but  not 
a  vestige  of  human  habitation  remained.  There  ei^sted  the 
mutilated  portion  of  a  granite  arch,  which  Dr.  Clarke  conceived 
might  be  the  last,  remains  of  the  once-celebrated  bridge  of 
Waterloo.*  The  Doctor  proceeded  further  up  the  river,,  to  an 
elevated  situation  on  the  lefl  bank,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
savage  but  delightful  scenery.  This  our  antiquary  conjectured 
mi^ht  be  the  ancient  Richmond  Hill,  but  he  could  not  procure 
a  single  coin,  or  discover  any  one  object  of  antiquarian  research. 
Our  traveller  was  extremely  desirous  of  ascending  the  river  yet 
higher,  in  order  to  reach  the  ancient  Windsor,  once  the  proud 
abode  of  England's  monarchs,  but  he  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
tribes  of  savages,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed.  Dr. 
Clarke  intends  next  year  to  renew  his  travels  in  this  once  glo- 
rious and  now  almost  forgotten  island  ;  and  he  will  take  with 
him  a  body  of  five  and  twenty  of  the  United  States'  troops, 
which  will  effectually  repel  any  force  that  the  savage  inhabitants 
can  bring  against  him. 

Our  traveller   Baron   Humbold  directed   his  researches   to 
France.     He  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  river  Seine> 


^  Tlie  origin  of  this  ntme  of  Waterloo  is  now  irrecoverably  lost,  unlesa  it  1>e  i» 
corruption  of  the  terms  water  low,  or  low  water,  the  bridge  perhaps  hamg  beea 
built  at  a  spot  of  less  depth  than  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  river. 
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and  attempted  to  ascend  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  once-famed 
city  of  Pans,  but  he  found  the  river  entirely  choaked  with  weeds ; 
and  after  he  had  proceeded  about  thirty  miles,  the  stream  be* 
came  a  mere  muday  brook.    The  baron,  however,  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  so  inoffensive  and  communicative, 
that  he  proceeded  to  his  object  by  land,  protected  only  by  two 
servants  and  three  American  sailors.   The  people  could  give  the 
baron  no  information  whatever,  but  seemed  by  far  more  igno- 
rant tlian  the  savages  of  England ;  making  up  for  this  ignorance, 
however,  by  a  cheerfulness  of  dii^position  at  once  admirable 
and  ridiculous.    These  poor  barbarians  appeared  fond  to  excess 
of  decorating  their  heads  and  bodies  with  feathers  and  skins 
died  in  the  most  gaudy  and  varied  colours.    The  baron  ob« 
served  numberless  groups  of  these  people  using  the  most  ridi 
culous  grimaces,  and  twisting  the  body  into  a  dozen  ridieulbus 
attitudes.    They  then  began  to  daiice,  an  exercise  which  they 
seemed  so  attached  to,  that  it  appeared  to  be  their  only  recre- 
ation.    The  musical  instrument  to  which  these  poor  creatures 
were  so  fond  of  jumping  and  dancing,  was  about  two  feet  long, 
ahd  consisted  of  a  hollow  body,  with  a  solid  handle  of  ab6ut 
the  same  length,  and  curved  at  the  extremity.     It  had  four 
strings,  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  JiaadU,  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  being  held  between  the 
chin  and  the  collar-bone  by  the  left  hand,  was  played  on  by  the 
right  with  a  bent  stick,  curved  at  the  two  ends,  being  drawn 
together  with  horise-hair.     This  we  have  ho  doubt  is  some  spe- 
cies or  description  of  that  instrument  so  celebrated  amongst  the 
Europeans  between  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  undor 
the  name  of  fiddle  or  viplin :  for  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  in 
their  last  report,  have  given  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that 
the  ancient  fiddle,  viola^  violjn,  violincello,  and  bass-viol,  were 
merely  different  kinds  of  the  same  instrument ;  and  they  very 
ably  refute  Dr.  Camden's  conjecture  that  the  violin  of  ancient 
Europe  was  an  instrument  of  parchment  and  bells,  jdiiyed  u|)on 
by  the  knuckles. — Vide  Repi>rts  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
New  York,  folio,  vol.  1783,  p,  860.* 

ITie  late  voyage  of  Professor  Wanderhagen  to  the  moon  took 
up  a  space  of  nearly  seven  months,  but  the  present  expedition, 
it  is  expected,  will  take  up  much  less  time.  The  body  of  the 
ballopn  will  be  filled  with  the  hew  gas  discov^ed  by  our  chemist 

*  The  ancient  fiddle,  with  its  cognomen,  or  monosyllabic  prsfixture,  was,  we 
fancy,  a  low  infttramcnt,  rery  generally  played  upon  by  the  rulgar.  Professor 
VoB  Helmont  conceives  it  to  have  been  not  a  stringed,  but  a  wind  imtrameBt ;  bat 
this  is  liule  more  than  conjecture. 
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Dr.  ^therly,  and  which  is  800  times  lighter  than  the  lightest 
gas  known  to  the  ancient  Europeans.  The  body  of  this  balloon 
will  not  be  circular,  but  a  polygon,  of  an  infinity  of  angles,  and 
at  each  angle  a  pair  of  win^s,  all  of  which  are  worked  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  facihty,  by  the  most  simple  but  beautiful 
machinery.  These  wings  at  once  create  a  draft,  and  determine 
the  direction  of  the  air  at  the  will  of  the  aeronaut,  whose  balloon 
is  easily  steered  by  a  newly-constructed  air-rudder.  The  boat 
of  the  balloon  will  contain  twenty-five  persons,  and  provisions 
for  a  twelvemonth.  This  boat  has  two  immense  self-acting 
wingi^  which,  like  a  bird's,  condense  the  air  underneath  the 
boat  so  as  to  assist  in  supporting  the  machine.  The  boat  itself 
will  be  covered  with  a  paste  made  of  the  essence  of  cork,  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat ;  and  Professor  Wanderhagen,  having 
sufiered  bo  much  from  the  cold  in  his  previous  voyage^  will  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  store  of  the  *'  condensed  essence  of  caloric,'^ 
a  cubic  inch  of  which  will  keep  up  a  brilliant  light  and  an  in- 
tense heat  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  new  mechanical  steam-coach  left  Philadelphia  at  eight 
in  the  evening  of  the  3d  ultimo,  and  arrived  at  Parrysburg, 
Chreenland,  at  noon  on  the  5th,  a  distance  of  893  miles  in  40 
hours.  It  carried  eighteen  in,  and  twenty-seven  outside  pas- 
sengers, besides  a  great  quantity  of  luggage. 

-  By  the  method  of  instruction  which  has  been  followed  for 
nearly  two  centuries  by  the  professors  of  our  various  universities, 
in  gentleman  is  made  thoroughlv  acquainted  with  literature, 
phitoBophy,  and  the  sciences,  m  less  than  two  years ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  new  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Swift,  the  same 
perfection  of  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  less  tlian  twelve 
months. 


Advertisement  * — Shortly  will  be  published,  price  two  dollars, 
The  Complete  Farmer ;  shewing  the  art  by  which  the  earth  is 
made  to  produce  four  crops  in  the  year,  and  the  crops  preserved 
from  any  possibility  of  injury  by  season  or  weather. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  price  one  dollar, 
A  Description  of  the  Patent  Safety  Machine,  by  means  of  which 
Dr.  Boreum  descended  through  tlie  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
discovered  the  cause  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  present  maturity  of  the  medical  science  is  beautifully 
displayed  by  the  last  report  of  our  College  of  Physicians.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  optical  glasses  which  enable  us  to  perceive 
minutely  all  the  most  secret  functions  of  the  animal  oeconomy. 
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and  by  the  perfect  state  of  the  Tarious  sciences  relating  to  medi- 
cine, the  modern  physician  is  not  only  able  to  recover  the  hu-* 
man  body  from  the  various  attacks  of  disease,  but  he  is  able  to 
anticipate  its  causes,  and  to  prevent  its  approach  to  a  degree  of 
moral  certainty.  But  more  even  than  this  can  be  e£fected  by 
the  ma^c  of  modem  science.  The  physician  can  prolong  life  to 
treble  tnat  time  which  vras  formerly  considered  its  natural  period 
of  duration,  and  can  at  once  render  the  human  body  secure  from 
disease  and  free  from  deformity.  Those  medicines  which  with 
infidlible  security  either  totally  prevent,  or  if  not  applied  in 
time  for  prevention,  will  rapidly  cure  the  gout,  stone,  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  and  other  disorders,  are  now  Known  to  all.  But^ 
does  Nature  make  us  feeble  and  diminutive,  the  physician  cal-* 
culates  the  means  by  which  he  can  effect  the  accretion  of  par- 
ticles to  the  various  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  thus  render  his 
patient  perfect  in  symmetry.  If  our  teeth  are  not  to  the  model 
of  perfection,  they  can  be  extracted  without  pain,  and  by  taking 
those  elements  of  which  by  analysis  teeth  are  found  to  be  com- 
posed, they  may  be  regenerated,  and  during  their  growth  they 
can  be  formed  to  the  standard  of  ideal  beauty.  Is  our  vision 
imperfect,  the  medicines  which  are  found  to  affect  the  size  and 
colour  of  our  eyes  are  applied,  and  in  a  week  those  organs  are 
both  beautiful  and  of  perfect  operation.  Thus  are  we  brought 
to  a  state  free  from  disease,  a  state  of  longevity,  in  which  our 
form  and  features  have  no  model  but  that  formed  by  our  ideas 
of  perfection  and  beauty. 

The  manner  in  which  the  numerous  productions  of  the  earth 
are  now  exchanged  between  man  and  man,  is  beautiful  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  cause,  and  from  the  effect  it  has  upon  human 
happiness.  It  was  a  plausible  theory  amongst  the  ancients, 
that  a  statesman  of  wisdom  should  sit  m  his  closet  as  in  a  focus 
of  knowledge,  to  which  should  be  brought  all  the  jetums  of 
custom-houses,  with  the  various  reports  and  data  of  commerce—* 
that,  weighing  these  in  the  balance  of  wisdom,  he  should  be 
able  to  instruct  corporate  bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  as  to 
the  various  channels  into  which  their  capital  and  industry  should 
flow.  From  hence  had  arisen  commercial  treaties,  bounties> 
drawbacks,  imposts,  licenses,  &c.  until  the  simple  principles 
of  trade  were  lost  in  the  most  complex  and  absurd  systems  of 
commercial  polity.  But  the  experience  of  ages  has  at  lengtli 
proved  what  the  speculations  of  ingenious  men  had  previously 
advanced,  and  man  is  now  very  properly  left  to  direct  his  capital 
and  labour  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  discretion.  Is 
it  not  the  height  of  impertinence  for  a  statesman  to  say  to  him 
who  enters  s  commercial  city  for  the  purposes  of  trade,.  '^Sir, 
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YOU  shall  not  employ  your  cftpHil  according  to  your  ovm  knoW'<( 
ledge  and  experience,  but  according  to  my  conceptions  of  com- 
merce :  you  want  .to  trade  to  the  West ;  I  think  it  better  that 
trade  should  flow  to  the  East,  and  I  have  therefore  laid  heavy 
duties,  and  even  prohibitions  upon  western  trade,  whilst  I  will 
encourage  eastern  trade  by  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  special 
immunities"?  Thus  every  thing  was  forced  out  of  its  natural 
channel,  and  every  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  sort 
of  peaceful  siege.  Now  things  are  left  to  their  own  level.  The 
common  principles  of  demand  and  supply  are  now  acknowledged 
to  regulate  markets  much  better  than  legislatorial  calculations 
and  interference.  Human  necessities  and  the  common  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  are  found  to  constitute  the  best  barometers 
of  commercial  policy,  and  individuals  are  permitted  to  trade 
with  their  wealth,  according  to  their  own  knowledge  and  calcu-* 
lations.  Thus  we  have  no  circuitous  channels  of  communica- 
tion— no  licensing — bonding — no  unloading  to  load  again,  no 
entering  one  port  as  a  passport  into  anotfaerp  no  waste  of  labour ; 
man  freely  exchan^s  with  man,  and  the  bounties  of  Providence 
are  difRised  over  the  whole  earth. 


Last  year,  no  less  than  734  vessels  sailed  from  Alaska,  and  the 
western  coast  of  America,  through  the  channels  separating 
America  from  North  €reorgia  and  Greenland.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  passage  was  a  problem 
of  difficult  solution  to  the  Europeans  from  the  16th  to  the  19th 
centuries.  This  was  then  called  the  North-west  passage,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  a  navigator  of  great  celebrity  amongst 
the  ancient  English ;  but  whether  his  name  was  Parry  or  Croker 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  from  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
records  at  that  peiiod. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Northerly,  we  understand,  intends  to  take 
his  lady  and  their  children  in  their  yacht  this  sununer  to  traverse 
the  North  Pole. 


A  chemist,  deeply  read  in  the  sciences  of  the  middle  ages, 
(the  18th. and  19tn  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera)  assures  us 
that  the  English  men  of  science  about  the  year  1800,  plumed 
themselves  much  upon  their  discovering  the  means  of  making 
brilliant  lights  by  reflectors,  and  the  different  gases  of  oil  and 
coal  burnt  in  various  descriptions  of  lamps.  How  these  pigmies 
would  have  hid  their  diminished  heads,  could  they  have  fore-* 
seen-  our  present  perfection  in  lighting  the  atmosphere,  by  ex- 
citing attraction  and  motion  among  the  constituent  particles  of 
light  and  heat.    The  aerometer  of  New  York,  at  a  trifling  exr 


penifiie,  producesa  light  in  the  atmospbere  equal  to  the  brightest 
BUNm-shine.  So  that  darkness  is  unknowa  to  the  moderns,  and 
we  experience  only  the  gradations  between  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  that  o£  the  sun. 


ENGLISH    PRIDE, 


Here  let  us  fix  our  foot,  hence  take  oar  view. 

And  learn  to  try  false  merit  by  the  true.  Stillingplbit. 

Yes — the  English  are  unquestionably  an  unsociable  people. 
I  had  frequently  heard  the  assertion,  but  my  mind  rebels  against 
taking  things  for  granted  upon  the  faitK  of  others  ;  and  as  I  had 
not  the  means  of  deciding  by  comparison,  I  kept  the  point  open 
for  future  judgment,  as  my  Lord  Chancellor  is  apt  to  do  when 
he  does  not  know  what  to  believe.  A  residence  of  some  months 
abroad  has  helped  me  to  a  verdict  much  sooner,  and  at  much 
less  expense,  than  I  could  have  obtained  it  in  our  courts  of  law, 
which  is  my  only  consolation  in  making  the  reluctant  confession, 
that  the  charge  is  unquestionably  true.  The  gods  have  made 
me  ratiocinative  (you  will  not,  however,  suspect  me  of  being  a 
Scotchman,  Mr.  Editor,  when  I  inform  you  that  I  resided  for 
some  months  in  that  country  after  arriving  at  years  of  discre- 
tion) ;  and  I-  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  fact  than  I  proceeded 
to  explore  the  causes  of  this  English  antipathy  to  communica* 
tiveness  and  good  fellowship ;  which,  after  tracing  them  through 
all  their  ramifications  and  disguises,  I  found  invariably  conver- 

fing  in  one  little  corner  of  the  heart,  inscribed  with  the  word — 
*ride.  Bruce  was  not  satisfied  when  he  bestrode  the  thre^ 
streams  whose  union  formed  the  Nile ;  he  would  still  ascertain 
which  was  the  highest  and  most  abundant  source  from  which 
the  waters  were  supplied  :  and  in  like  manner  I  pursued  my  re- 
searches until  I  found  that  the  great  Pride  fountain  from  which 
the  bitter  waters  of  English  reserve  pour  their  petrifying  influ- 
ence, was  the  pride  of  Wealth.  National  pride — pride  of  birth 
— of  rank — of  talent — I  had  encountered  in  foreign  countries ; 
but  this  master-folly,  which  in  England  swallows  up  all  the  rest, 
appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  sharing  that  honour  with 
its  congenial  products  the  crab-apple  and  the  thistle.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  feeling  may  have  originated  in  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  riches,  in  a  country  where  no  man  can  maintain  an 
establishment,  or  even  move  in  circles  at  all  elevated  above  the 
mechanical  classes,  unless  he  possess  an  income  which  upon 
the  Continent  would  enable  him  to  compete  with  half  the  nobi- 
lity. Without  this  infallible  proof  of  his  gentility,  he  must  sub- 
side at  once  into  those  profane  ranks  of  the  vulgar,  which 
Horace  abominated — a  degradation  to  which  the  perpetually 
rising  tide  of  prices,  during  the  last  war,  condemned  many  an 
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unpensioned  old  maid  and  respectable  annaitant.  It  is  a  pity, 
undoubtedly,  that  this  distinctive  income  should  necessarily  bo 
fixed  at  so  nigh  a  rate ;  but  who  will  regret  it  when  he  reflects 
upon  the  accumulated  glory  of  which  our  heavy  taxation  is 
so  good  a  virtual  representative  : — when  he  calls  to  mind, 
that,  by  the  great  sacrifices  we  have  made,  we  have  been 
able  to  restore  the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain,  and  coun- 
tenance the  dismemberment  of  Saxony  and  Finland ;  while 
we  have  been  only  unable  to  keep  our  promises  to  Genoa 
and  Sicily,  or  prevent  the  unjust  enslavement  of  Italy  ?  It 
is  some  comfort  to  the  poor  plebeian  who  cannot  am>rd  to 
be  a  gentleman,  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  exclusion  from 
polished  society,  and  of  our  expensive  modes  of  living,  upon 
ministers  ;  but  the  paltry  distinctions,  the  jealous  hauteur,  the 
*'  meanness  that  soars,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust,''  the  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitabl^ness,  embittering  the  system 
pf  that  social  intercourse  into  which  he  is  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance, are  the  faults  of  the  people  themselves,  and  may  well 
reconcile  him  to  his  exemption  from  their  influence.  Let  king, 
lords,  and  commons  retain  their  respective  pales ; — we  speak  not 
in  any  spirit  of  anarchy  or  levelling ;  but  we  would  laugh  to 
scorn  those  fantastical  shades  of  difference,  by  which  the  mid- 
dling classes  affect  to  regulate  their  intercourse,  and  which, 
however  disguised,  ultimately  resolve  themselves  into  that  most 
contemptible  of  all  prides — tne  pride  of  purse.     Talents,  virtue, 

Eowers  of  amusement,  congeniality  of  disposition,  all  fade  away 
efpre  the  irresistible  attraction  of  a  certain  stile  in  establish- 
ment; and  who  can  wonder  that  parties  constituted  upon  this 
principle  are  uniformly  stiff,  stupid,  and  ceremonious  ?  In  as- 
pemblages  of  this  sort,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  received 
maxim,  that  talking  spoils  good  society ;  and  its  most  distin- 
guished members  are  apt  to  resemble  Baron  Grimm's  friend, 
who  possessed  such  a  wonderful  talent  for  silence. 

There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  England  which  is  not  divided 
into  visiting  classes,  kept  separate  with  almost  as  rigid  an  in- 
yiolabiUty  as  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  The  squire,  the  retired 
manufacturer  or  merchant,  who  inhabits  the  great  mansion, 
looks  around  him  for  all  the  similar  establishments  within  the 
limits  of  a  drive  or  ride,  and  confines  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
<}uaintance  to  those  whose  merits  are  attested  by  an  unques- 
tionable quantity  of  brick  and  mortar.  He  visits  tne  house,  not 
its  inmates ;  and  his  mode  of  estimating  their  value,  is  not  a 
.whit  less  preposterous  than  that  of  the  pedant  in  Hierocles, 
who,  having  a  house  to  sell,  used  to  carry  about  a  briek  in  his 
pocket  as  a  specimen.  Next  comes  the  class  who,  without 
arriving  at  the  dignity  of  a  park  or  a  domain,  have  been  fortunate, 
enough  to  lay  up  a  store  of  gout  and  ill  healthy  by  keeping 
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their  own  caFripgeB.  Th^y  remember  the  frond  eidamation  of 
4he  Spaoiard  who  fell  in  crossiag  his  garden — ''  this  cornea  of 
walking  upon  earth/' — and  carefully  abstain  from  noticing  all 
such  terrestrial  animals.  They  compose  friendships  «b  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  did  hie  poems,  to  tne  rumbling  of  their  car«- 
riage-wheelg»  and  entertain  a  yague  notion  of  Damon  and  Py- 
thias, Pylades  and  Orestes,  .£neas  and  Achates,  as  gentlemen 
in  easy  circumstances^  who  duly  went  to  call  on  on^  another  in 
jtheir  own  chariots,  and  scrupulously  left  cards  if  either  hap* 
pened  to  be  out.  In  the  thira  class  are  those  petty  dignitaries, 
who,  as  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  openly  maintain  the 
double  res(^uti<m  of  only  tistting  where  a  manHierrant  ct  kept, 
and  a  shop  is  not  kept  The  former  is  the  grand  desideraium. 
|t  was  once  the  fashion,  says  the  author  of  me  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
for  all  the  world  to  wear  shouider-knots  ?  '*  That  fellow  has  no 
soul,  exclaims  one ; — ^where  is  his  shoulder4uiot :"  Exactly 
thus  do  their  modem  imitators  doubt  whether  a  man  can  pos- 
sibly possess  a  soul  fit  for  their  subUme  notice,  unless  there  oe  a 
tag,  rag*  and  bobtail,  flapping  from  his  servant's  shoulder. 
That  Deademona  should  ''  see  the  Moor^s  complexion  m  hk 
mind,"  and  fall  in  love  with  a  blads,  they  condemn  as  unn»* 
tural,  at  the  very  moment  when  tfa^y  are  perhapis  attaching 
themselves  to  a  blackguard,  because  they  see  a  bit  of  gold  lace 
)ipon  his  footman's  couar.  Last  of  all  come  the  &i  polloi — ^the 
canaiih — the  rabble-^he  lower  orders,  as  fhey  are  tenftied, 
whose  social  intercourse,  if  not  so  refined  as  that  of  their 
superiors^  is  probably  more  productiye  of  enjoyment  by  its 
fireedom,  unreserve,  and  exemption  from  all  heartrbuming  and 
rivalry.  Knowing  that  *'  their  miseries  can  never  lay  them 
lower,''  they  exemplify  the  meeting  of  extremes, '  and  prove 
that,  the  only  classes  who  taste  the  true  comforts  of  fellowship^ 
are  the  few  who  are  above  jealousy,  and  the  many  who  an 
beneath  it. 

Nor  is  this  absurd  arroeance  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the 
country :  it  exists  in  full  force  among  the  middling  dasses  of 
London,  particularly  in  the  city,  where,  indeed,  the  virus  of  the 
disease  might  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  with  peculiar  ma^* 
lignity.  Le  Btmr^em  Geniilhomme  is  there  daily  enacted  witii 
even  more  farcied'  pretension  than  Molidre  would  have  ven- 
tured to  delineate ;  and  I  have  oftea  seen  substantial  citizens, 
aflber  laiu^hing  heartily  in  the  theatre  at  the  representation  of 
High  Lire  Below  Stairs,  return  home  to  perform,  in  their  own 
persons,  the  very  follies  which  th^  had  ridiculed  in  their 
inferiors.  Some  of  your  leaders,  Mr.  !&litor,  may  perhaps  recol- 
lect an  awful  and  august  conclave  of  saltatory  civic  magnificoa, 
who  ycleped  themselves  the  Citjr  assembly,  and  held  their  solemn 
festivities  beneath  the  appropriate  roof  of  Haberdashers'  Hall, 
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deep  in  the  labyrinth  of^  some  lane  within  lah^s,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten.  It  was  the  StIecUR  e  Veteris,  or  rather  the  Selecttt 
i  Profaffis^  of  Cheapside  and  Broad-street :  to  be  a  member  was 
the  summit  of  civic  ambition^  and  happy  was  the  mercantile 
aspirant  who  could  even  get  a  ticket  for  admission  once  in  the 
season.  Upon  the  old  principle,  that  to  be  sociable  you  mnst 
be  exclusive,  brokers  and  persons  standing  behind  a  counter 
were,  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  declared  inadmissible, 
and  many  a  long  debate  do  I  remember  among  these  "  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  signiors,"  on  the  important  points,  whether 
certain  merchant-brokers  of  indisputable  wealtn  came  within 
the  first  exception;  and  whether  bankers,  though  avowedly 
within  the  letter,  were  embraced  by  the  spirit  of  the  second. 
As  Tyre,  Sidon,  Palmyra,  and  Carthage,  have  been  swept  away, 
we  cannot  so  much  wonder  that  the  City  assembly,  with  all  its 
plums,  diamonds,  lord-mayors,  aldermen,  gorgeousness,  vul- 
garity, and  pride  of  dunghill  aristocracy  has  ceased  to  exist ;  or 
that  Its  equally  dull  and  narrow-minded  rival,  the  London,  has 
shared  its  fate.  But  their  spirit  survives; — "  even  in  their 
ashes  live  their  wonted  fires,''  and  the  prostration  of  mind  with 
which  their  worthy  descendants  fall  down  before  any  golden 
calf,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  worshippers  of  Baal. 
Walking  lately  with  one  of  these  gentry  in  the  City,  I  was 
astonished  at  finding  myself  suddenly  thrust  out  into  the  kennel, 
.that  we  mi^ht  give  the  wall  to  a  pompous  little  porpus,  whom 
my  companion  saluted  with  a  protouna  respect.  "  That,"  said 
he,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the 
honour  he  had  received  in  being  noticed,  ''  that  is  Alderman 
Calypash ;  he  is  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  a-year." — "  I  am 
^d  of  it/'  I  replied,  "  as  but  for  that  circumstance,  he  would 
not  be  worth  any  thing  whatever."  But  who  shall  describe  the 
anxious-  reverence  with  which  he  approached,  or  the  cringing 
and  crawling  with  which  he  attempted  to  win  the  eye  of  some 
faigh^riest  of  Mammon,  some  Crcesus  of  the  synagogue,  as  we 
elbowed  our  way  through  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  get  a  peep  of 
him  upon  'Change.  "He  is  worth  a  million,-'  said  my  infor- 
manty  as  soon  as  his  feelings  allowed  him  to  give  utterance  to 
the  tremendous  word.  "  Be  satisfied,"  I  replied  ;  "  you  are  still 
richer,  for  you  can  afford  a  clean  shirt.  Among  women, 
where  wealtn  admits  of  more  obvious  manifestation  by  ex- 
ternal signs,  it  attracts  a  deference  equally  unqualified,  and  I 
have  often  amused  myself  with  following  an  expensively  dressed 
fiemale,  and  marking  the  effect  of  her  magnificence  upon  those 
whom  she  encountered.  On  the  faces  of  the  more  amiable  of 
her  own  sex,  I  have  read  unaffected  admiration  of  the  display, 
mixed  with  some  shadowings  of  regret  that  they  could  not,  by 
an  eq'ually  costly  style  of  dress,  participate  in  the  happiness 
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which  they  conceire  to  be  its  ihcwitable  coneomitant ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  greater  nmnber  of  countenances 
expressed  an  angry  scrutiny,  that  seemed  to  measure  the  ralue, 
per  yard,  of  every  lace  and  satin,  while  in  the  eagerness  to  de- 
preciate that  which  they  could  not  hope  to  rival,  I  have  more 
than  once  caught  muttering  of — '*  the  veil  is  only  a  net-lacQ 
after  all;"  or  °'  the  trimmmg  of  the  pellisse  is  nothing  b«t 
cotton  velvet." 

One  would  have  thought  it  hard  enough  that  the  insatiable 
demands  of  government  should  consume  so  much  of  our  sub- 
stance, and  drink  up  the  very  life-springs  of  our  hospitality  ;  and 
certainly  we  might  as  well  have  had  popery  at  once  as  the 
national  debt,  for  it  condemns  us  to  as  many  fast-days  without 
afibrding  us  any  chance  of  absolution.  It  is  a  mill-stone  around 
the  neck  of  our  social  system ;  it  compels  us,  like  Dutch  male- 
factors, to  pump  ourselves  to  death,  that  we  may  keep  our 
heads  above  water;  it  has  destroyed  more  ^ood  dinners  than 
the  worst  cook  in  Christendom  ;  it  squats  itself  in  the  middle  of 
our  kitchen-grate,  like  a  huge  night-mare,  and  with  one  hand 
stops  the  smoke-jack,  while  with  the  other  it  rakes  out  the  fire ; 
— ^it  compels  us  to  shut  the  door  in  the  faces  of  pur  friends,  that 
we  may  ojpen  them  to  the  taz-^therer.  And  yet,  as  if  the 
bounds  of^  joviality  and  companionship  were  not  sufficiently 
circumscribed  by  this  voracious  monster,  we  must  voluntarily 
narrow  them  still  further,  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  a 
new  fiend — the  deemon  of  Luxury.  Enjoyment  of  our  friends', 
society  was  formerly  considered  the  rational  object  of  a  dinner- 
party ;  but  you  now  invite  them  that  you  may  exhibit  your 
superior  magnificence,  and,  by  exciting  their  envy  or  anger,  do 
your  best  towards  converting  them  into  enemies.  Sir  Balaam's 
fragal  but  substantial  meals  have  been  long  exploded,  and  the 
reign  of  alternate  fasts  and  feasts  has  been  substituted  : — ser- 
vants and  horses  are  half-starved,  and  friends  wholly  excluded 
for  a  month,  that  the  doors  may  be  thrown,  open  for  one  day  of 
emulous  ostentation^  I  never  sit  beside  a  silver  plateau,  (too 
often  a  compound  of  meanness  and  vanity — a  showy,  but  sorry 
substitute  tor  solid  fare)  without  fancying  that  I  hear  the 
grumbling  of  the  niimerous  stomachs  at  whose  expense  it  has 
been  purctiased  ;  nor  can  I  be  easily  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  either  giving  or  receiving  one  grand  dinner  where 
there  were  formerly  five  pleasant  ones.  Here,  again,  is  another 
pervading  cause  of  the  suUenness  and  unsociability  of  which 
we  are  accused  ;^ — conviviality  is  exchanged  for  competition — 
hospitality,  unless  it  mean  to  finish  its  career  in  the  King's 
Bench,  must  be  frequently  niggardly,  that  it  may  be  occasionally 
gorgeous; — and  the  apple  ofoiscord  is  thrown  down  upon  every 
table  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  dessert.     Tomkins  re- 
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fdses  to  visit  Simkins,  because  the  latter  gives  Freneh  wines, 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  retaliate ;  and  Huggins  withholds  the 
light  of  his  countenance  from  Briggs,  because  he  never  gives 
him  a  second  course,  although  he  always  provided  one  for  the  said 
Briggs  at  his  own  house,  ifay,  so  ttimite  are  these  balancings 
and  calculations,  that  thev  even  take  cognisance  of  fractional 

{>arts.  '*  Excessively  shabby  of  Mrs.  Kown/'  I  once  heard  a 
ady  exclaim, ''  to  give  us  a  dinner  of  five  and  seven,  when  she 
had  two  courses  of  seven  and  nine  at  my  house,  and  her  party 
more  numerous  than  mine  too.''  Upon  inquiry,  I  learnt  that 
these  accurate  numbers  had  reference  to  the  dishes  with  which 
the  table  was  covered.  AH  the  infinite  combinations  of  the 
kaleidoscope  are  produced  by  the  same  few  materials ;  and  on 
peepiDg  into  the  heart  of  an  Englishman,  it  will  be  found  that 
all  the  disguises,  changes,  and  varieties,  of  which  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  afford  a  partial  glimpse,  are  but  new  modifica-^ 
tions  of  the  old  element— pride. 

Misfortunes  never  come  single.  Taxation  and  luxury  had  no 
sooner  laid  their  benumbing  nands  on  our  social  system,  than 
fashion  introduced  late  dinner-hours ;  and  these,  as  if  to  give 
the  death*blow  to  all  that  remained  of  genuine  unsof^sticated 
sociability,  exploded  suppers.  Suppers, — those  unpretending, 
economical  parties  which  could  be  otien  afforded,  and  yet  never 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  frequent, — ^those  only  meals  to  which 
women,  by  their  continued  presence,  imparted  a  thousand 
charms,  substituting  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  for  the  wordiip 
of  Bacchus,  uniting  decorum  with  hilarity,  compelling  their 
male  associates  to  forego  the  eternal  discussion  of  politics  and 
business,  and  condescend,  for  once,  to  be  unanimous  in  the 
determination  to  be  vivacious  and  happy.  Then  was  it  that  the 
song  went  round,  and  the  hastily*prepared  dance,  doubly  de« 
lightful  because  unpremeditated,  afforded  sufficient  gratification 
to  the  most  resolute  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  and  yet  allowed 
them  to  seek  their  beds  in  sober  time,  without  injuring  their 
health  or  encroaching  upon  the  next  dav's  duties.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  these  truly  ^stive  entertainments 
were  common  as  the  flowers  in  May ;  and  vulgar  enough  to 
reeret  the  temperate  bowl  of  punch  which  in  many  families  was 
dmy  administered,  when  the  party  was  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  justify  more  vigorous  demonstrations  of  enjoyment.  Routs, 
ices,  and  sour  negus  are  miserable  substitutes  for  these  nocUs 
canague  DeHrn.  They  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  has 
fled  the  soul  of  all  gallant  and  hilarious  sociality. 

Even  in  our  domestic  circles  we  resemble  the  asymptotical 
lines,  which  perpetually  approach  without  ever  effecting  a  com«» 
plete  union.  We  have  little  Seimily  cordiality  after  we  become 
old  enough  to  set  up  a  pride  of  our  own.    Sons  will  not  marry 
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until  they  caa  maintsia  a  separate  establiBhinent ;  they  would 
hold  it  a  degradation  to  bring  their  wives  under  the  paternal 
roof ;  and  as  they  cannot  afford  to  gratify  their  antisocial  feel* 
ings  without  a  considerable  independence,  many,  of  course, 
remain  unmarried.  Hence  the  number  of  profligate  young  men, 
aiul  disappointed  and  unhappy  young  women  inevitably  destined 
to  become  old  maids.  In  France,  the  married  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  frequently  collected  together  in.  the  large  old  family 
mansion ;  and  in  those  patriarchal  establishments  1  have  often 
found  a  harmony  and  domestic  happiness  for  whiclb.  I  have 
looked  in  vain  in  the  disunited  union  by  which  the  different 
branches  of  an  English  family  are  flimsily  held  together,  fiy 
the  arrangement  that  prevails  abroad,  the  venerable  parents  of 
the  society  ensure  solace  and  protection  imtil  they  die,  in  the 
midst  of  their  descendants ;  wnile  in  England  their  offspring: 
fly  from  them  one  by  one,  until  they  are  lett  in  the  utmost  socisd 
lieed  of  their  old  age,  lonely  and  desolate.  Affection  in  the  one 
country  seems  to  be  centripetal ;  while  with  us  it  is  centrifugal. 
Pride,  churlishness,  and  hauieur,  are  equally  perceptible  in  our  de- 
meanour towards  inferiors  and  domestics,  as  compared  with  the 
frank  beniraity  and  condescension  which  they  invariably  experi« 
ence  upon  the  Continent. — ''Surely,"  exclaims  some  starch  perso- 
nification of  cold  pride  and  ignorant  prejudice,  ''surely  you  would 
not  recommend  familiarity  with  servants.^  Familiarity,  thou 
most  rigid  formalist,  is  a  comparative  term.  My  old  school- 
master used  often  to  tell  me  that  there  were  many  degrees  of  in- 
termediate solidity  between  a  Westphalia  ham  and  a  whip-syl- 
labub ;  so  are  there  between  the  familiarity  that  breeds  con- 
tempt and  that  which  generates  an  unreserved  but  respectful 
attachment.  How  often  have  I  seen  Italians  shrug  up  their 
shoulders,  and  utter  exclamations  of  surprise,  when  an  English 
barouche  passed  them,  with  its  broad-shouldered  owner  lolling 
at  his  ease  inside,  while  the  lady's  maid  was  tanning  in  the  sun, 
or  biding  the  pelting  of  the  storm  in  the  dickey  outside* 
Their  respect  for  the  sex  knows  not  these  paltry  distinctions  of 
rank ;  theirs  is  the  genuine  gallantry  of  feeling ;  ours  is  the 
spurious  one  of  manners  and  externals.  Proofe  crowd  upon 
me :  but  I  have  occupied  enough  of  your  pages,  and  I  feel  that 
I  have  established  my  assertion.  I  have  weighed  thee,  John 
fiull,  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  I  have  tried  thee  by  a  foreign 
test,  and  of  pride  and  unsociableness  thou  art  finally  convicted. 

H. 


(142) 

ON    LETTERS    AND    LETTER-WBITBRS, 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  moments  in  life  are  those  which  in- 
tervene between  the  arrival  of  the  post  and  the  opening  a  letter. 
It  is  the  prettiest  flurry — ^the  happiest  mixture  of  gratification 
and  suspense.     We  love  to  toy  with  our  own  impatience,  and 
prolong  our  uncertainty  by  the  very  means  which  we  take  to 
end  it.     To  look  at  the  date  on  the  franked  cover — (a  franked 
letter  is  the  best  because  the  longest) — to  find  that  that  tells  us 
nothing,  for,  no  disrespect  to  noble  lords  and  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, they  are  often  sufficiently  unintelligible ;  then  to  turn 
to  the  seal,  and  learn  from  the  aristocratic  coat  of  arms,  the 
finely  cut  head,  or  the  pretty  womanly  device,  which  of  our 
correspondents  is  to  charm  us  by  kindness,  or  amuse  us  by  wit; 
and  then  to  cut  carefully  round  the  seal,  or  tear  it  hastily  open, 
according  as  the  writer  is  more  or  less  dear.     All  this  is  de- 
lightful.   The  very  adjuncts  come  in  for  a  share  in  our  love. 
Seals,  for  instance,  are  always  interesting.     Many  of  the  an- 
tique heads  have  a  grace  and  beauty  quite  inimitaole ;  a  letter 
sealed  with  such  a  one  conveys  a  valuable  present ;  and  some 
of  the  modems  are  almost  equally  lovely.    Milton's  fine  face 
makes  as  fine  a  seal ;  so  does  Kaphaers.   I  wonder  whether  any 
one  has  ever  adopted  the  beautiful  head  of  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio,  with  the  name  for  a  motto — "  Ben*  ti  voglio ;"  the  con- 
ceit seems  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  notice.     Of  the  count- 
less hieroglyphics  which  ladies  use,  that  which  pjeases  me  best 
is  the  heart* 8-ease,  a  simple  little  flower,  easy  to  imitate  and 
dhfficult  to  mistake,  whose  rounded  and  shapely  blossom  con- 
trasts well  with  the  slender  truncated  leaves,  and  which  is  so 
fertile  in  pleasant  associations  as  to  require  no  motto.     Heart 's- 
ease,  pens^e,  viola  tricolor,  love  in  idleness — ^no  flower  is  so 
rich  in  pretty  names.     Such  a  seal  is  fit  for  all  ages,  occasions, 
and  conditions,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  charming  little 
plant,  which  flourishes  alike  in  field  or  garden,  and  continues 
m  bloom  half  the  year  round.     Hand-writings  are  more  inte- 
resting still,  even  those  on  the  outside  of  letters.     What  infinite 
variety !   what  shades   of  diflerence !  what  family  likenesses ! 
wh  at  striking  contrasts !    The  best  and  the  worst  that  I  ever 
saw  were  those  of  two  of  our  greatest  scholars,  the  late  Pro- 
fess or  Porson  and  Dr.  P.    The  Professor's  was  clear,  delicate, 
and    beautiful ;  as  fine,  I  suppose,  as  the  Greek  character  for 
whi  ch  he  was  so  celebrated :  the  Doctor's  is  utterly  indescrib- 
able.    The  specimen,  with  a  sight  of  which  I  was  favoured,  was 
a  letter  to  a  triend,  which  did  not,  to  my  eyes  at  least,  afibrd 
the  slightest  clue  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  written :  I 
ratli  er  think   it  was  English ;    indeed    there  were  two  short 
scrat  chcs  near  the  top,  which  being  interpreted  might   mean 
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Dear  Sir  ^  as  to  the  rest'  of  the  epistle  it  might  have  been  called ' 
Arable  with  perfect  impiinity,  nobody  could  ha^re  proved  that 
the  character  belonged  to  any  other  ton^ne ;  I  question  wbe-* 
ther  the  learned  Doctor  himself  could  have  decyphered  it  two 
days  after  date.     Lawyers  generally  write  a  good  deal  alike,  so 
do  young  ladies  under  twenty.     But  what  a  conttast  between  ' 
ths  short,  stiiF,  compact,  upright  characters  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  fine,  free,  flowing  lines — the  absolute  copper-f^ate  of  the  ^ 
other:  "  As  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  ^tow.?'    The  sub 
jects  on  which  they  write  are  not  more  different. 

Next  to  receiving  a  letter  from  a  favourite  corresponded  ici 
the  pleasure  of  writing  one— a  pleasure  which;  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  does  the  heart  ^ood.     How  delightful  it  is  to  sit 
down  and  prattle  to  a  dear  fnend  just  as  carelessly  as  if  We  were 
seated  in  real  talk,  with  our  feet  on  the  fender,  by  that  ^im 
mering  fire-li^t  when  talk  comes  freest ;  sure  that  every  half, 
word  will  be  understood,  that  every  trifle  will  interest,  and" 
every  story  amuse ;  feeling,  as  it  were,  an  echo  in  the  toand  i 
which  tells  what  will  be  the  answer;  seeing,  as-  in  a  cameras ' 
lucida,  the  reflection  produced.  '  How  delightful  it  is  to  pom^ 
out  all  one*8  ^thoughts  and  fancies  with  such  a  oeitainty  .of  in-^ 
diligence  and  svnipathy  9  and  with  what  a  glow  of  oflfectioii  dbes 
one  diink  of  tnat  indulgent  and  sympathiiia^  cprresj^owdent. . 
Even  in  addressing  a  common  acquaintance- there  is  a  kindlier 
f<^eling,  a  courtesy  which  tends  to  endear  and  to  faniiliarize ;  and  * 
to  amend — oh!  one  never  loves  any  of  one's  friendsr  half  so  : 
well  as  when  writing  to  them !    Every  act  of  kindness,  every 
ainiable  quality  rushes  on  the  memory  and  the  ima^nation,  soft- 
ened by  the  real  absence,  and  heightened  by  the  ideal  presence. 
This  constant  sense  of  the  presence  of  her  correspondent  is  the 
greatest  charm  of  that  queen  of  letter-writers,  Madame  de  Se- 
vign6.    We  feel,  throughout,  that  every  thought,  every  word,  is 
addressed  to  one  indivioual,  and  to  one  only-^the  daugfaier,  the 
idolized  daughter,  who  filled  that  warm  heart    The  exquisitely 
humorous  and  entertaining  letters  of  Madame  deSevign^^s.^udent 
admirer,  Horace  Walpole,  want  this  attraction ;  but  they  have  ano- 
therwhichalmostcompensatesforitsabsence — tfaatofgtving,quite 
unconsciously,  the  finest  possible  portrait  of  his  own  peculiari- 
ties.    A  small  collection  of  Voltaire's  letters  is  called  "  Voltaire 
peint  par  lui-m^me ;"  this  title  would  exactly  suit  the  corre- 
spondence of  Horace  Walpole.     There  he  stands  with  all  his 
tastes,  natural  and  artificial,  his  love  of  lilacs  and  Of  old  china^ 
of  stained  glass   and  of  Charles  the   Second's  beauties,  his 
schemes  for  flattering  court-ladies,  and  his  old  bachelor  ways ; 
his  delicious  vanity,  his  amusing  stinginess,  his  sood-hjiimour 
and  his  bad.    We  are  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  Strawberry 
Hill  and  its  master,  from,  reading  his  letters,  a^  if  we  had  lived 
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dtere  wMb  him  aH  our  lives/  espeoially  fvom  the  letters  to  Mr, 
Cole^  where  he  lets  himself  out  more  completely  than  any  whcve 
else^  lays  aside  his  civility  with  his  courtHlress,  and  puts  on 
smperciliousQess  with  his  mght-gown  and  slippers. 

•  One  of  the  most  entertaining  collections  of  noble  epistles  is 
that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.  Molesworth.  His  Lordship  had 
bfeen  advised  to  marry,  and  had  fixed  his  attention  on  a  cousin 
of  his  correspondent's,  whom  he  employed  as  his  plenipotentiary 
in  the  afiaii^.  Nothing  can  be  more  diverting  than  the  way  in 
which  this  grave  philosopher,  politician,  and  ^etudinarian  sets 
about  making  the  best  of  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  lady--*his 
piofound  gravity ;  his  awkward  gallantry;  his  fits  of  shyness.; 
the  manner  in  which  he  contrives  to  convince  every  body  that 
be  is  not  in  lore,  merely  by  dint  of  repeating  that  he  is;  and, 
above  all,  the  high  gusto  with  which  he  falls  into  politics  or 
morality,  the  return  to  the  natural  and  the  true,  from  that  which 
was  veith  him  puvelyfedtitioua  and  artificial  f — all  this  makes 
Lwd  SbiiftesbuiVs  love-aflbir  aknoat  as  diverting  as  that  of  Don 
Qoixota  The  Dulcinea  in  question  was  a  young  heiress,  and 
her  fetkdr  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  lover,  whose  strong 
mind  was  probably  as  much  a  disadvantage  as  his  infirm  body. 
He  hhnsdf  seema  senmUe  that  the  report  of  his  '^  bookishness/' 
aa  he  calls  it,  was  very  little  in  his  fitvour,  and  endeavouns  to 
erase  the  impression,  by  declaring  that  he  has  left  off  study  and 
taken  to  lady's  games.  To  prove  that  his  o£fer  was  disinterested, 
aa  soon  as  his  first  courtship  was  fairly  over,  he  made  his  ad- 
dressee to  a  lady  of  small  fortune,  by  whom  he  was  accepted. 
He  was  too  lucky  in  getting  any  wife ;  he  deserved  to  have  died 
an  old  bachelor,  if  only  for  saying  a  short  time  after  his  v^dr 
ding,  by  vmf  of  compliment  to  the  state,  that  he  waa  almost  as 
comfortable  after  marriage  as  before^  at  which  he  seems  tolera- 
biy  astonished.  The  best  thing  in  Lord  Shafteslmry's  letters  is 
his  theory  of  letter^writiag*  He  says  t»  Mr.  Molesworth,  **  It 
itf  really  a  solemn  law  which  I  impose  on  myself,  in  respect  of 
my  near  friends,  never  to  write  but  with  the  fireedom,  hastiness, 
and  incovrectness  of  common  talk,  that  they  may  have  all  as  it 
comes  uppermost;  and  for  this  I  can  appeal  to  my  late  letters 
and  all  that  I  have  vmt  you  on  my  loye«sulMect,  for  I  am  con- 
fident I  never  so  much  as  read  over  one  that  I  wrote  you  on 
that  head."  If  ever  this  theory  was  completely  carried  into 
pmctise  it  was  by  Cowper,  in  those  letters  vraich  throw  open  so 
chaivmingly  his  most  charming  ehamcter,  and  which  have  all  the 
peculiar  merits  of  his  poetry,  with  a  tenderness  and  sweetness, 
a  eptrit  of  indtriffence  and  of  lore  to  his  kind,  which  his  poetry 
has  not.  That  £3ve  returns  with  isflerest  upon  its  author.  No 
one  can  read  his  happier  letters  vvithout  reeling  almost  a  per- 
sonal affection  for  the  man  who  wrote  them,  whilst  those  in 
which  his  bright  spirit  was  clouded  excite  a  painful  pity,  an 
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OferwheliBttfr  foteboding  o£  bis  fate  wUch  sfarflL^i  cdd  to  the 
Tery  heart.  I  kjiow  no  tragedy,  not  eren  Lear,  ao  pathetic  as 
the  real  hiBtory  of  Cowper.. 

I  believe  there  is  no  regular  collection  of  Hume^a  letters** 
They  are  found  sometimes  scattered  in  different  books,  vigorous, 
livdy,  and  healthy  as  selfniown  ftowers.    One  of  them  m  Dn« 

Sid  Stewart's  Life  of  Adam  Smith  is  singularly  delightful, 
r.  Hume  wrote  to  infonn  his  friend  of  we  success  of  th« 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentimenta;.  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dal- 
lies wUh  the  good  news,  the  pretty  trifling,  the  sportive  tossing 
abont>  are  as  gracefol  and  good-humoured  aa  tne  frolics  of  a 
child  at  play  with  a  cowstip-ball.  One  can  conceive  nothing 
more  gratifying  to  literary  ambition  than  to  be  told  of  snch  a 
triumjm  by  audi  a  correspondent.  Gray's  letters  are  verr 
dever,  very  poetical,  very  pictaresqae,  but  they  want  the  good** 
nature,  the  conatitutioottl  Kindliness:  respect  and  admire  him 
we  must,  and  we  do;  but  to  love  a  man  dead  or  alive  it  is  ne- 
cessary diat  he  should  know  how  to  love  too.  In  this  point  of 
view  Dr.  Johnson's  are  adnursble.  Their  style  is,  to  be  sure,  any 
thing,  rather  than  epistolary,  but  they  seem  always  written  either 
to  do  good  or  to  give  pleasure,  and  the  kindniiess  and  conde- 
scension of  some  of  them — that  in  a  large  round  hand  to  Mr. 
BoBwelFs  little  girl  for  example,  can  never  be  sufficiently  praised. 
Richardson'a  correspondence  has  been  called  disappointinff. 
What  did  his  readers  expect?  What  did  they  desire  i  Surely 
more  news  of  their  old  acquaintance;  of  Lovelace  and  Clarissa, 
of  Clementina  and  Sir  Charles.  Richardson  is  himself  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  his  personages,  that  one  has  scarcel]^  any 
other  idea  of  him  than  as  a  sort  of  male  grandmamma  Shirley, 
nor  of  his  flower-garden  of  young  ladies,  than  as  so  many  Lucy 
and  Nancy  Selby's>  and  Patty  and  Kitty  Hcdles's  in  real  life. 
We  expect  them  to  talk  all  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Qrandison,, 
varied  widi  a  little  touch  of  Pamela.  They  do  so,  and  we 
ought  to  like  them  the  better  for  it»  I  don't  suppose  they 
would  talk  half  so  well  on-  anv  other  subjects  Then  there  is  the 
deli^htfisl  flirtation  with  Lady  Bradshaigh  !  The  whole  range 
of  English  comedy  does  not  contain  a  more  ridiculous  situation 
than  that  of  poor  Richardson  fretting  and  fuming  in  the  Park, 
whilst  his  treacherous  Incognita  is  surveying  him  snugly  at  her 
leisure.  And  his  doleful  complaint !  and  ner  coauettish  apo- 
logy !  and  the  quarrel !  and  the  reconciliation  !  Oh  !  there  is 
notning  better  in  Congreve.  Four  letters  from  Mrs.  Klopstock 
in  this  collection  are  indescribably  sweet  and  touching;  her 
character,  her  situation,  her  early  death,  have  an  interest  much 
heightened  by  her  pretty  foreign  idiom.    I  doubt  whether  any 
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•  Oar  Correspoadmit  is  mistickeii.    Ab  interestinff  volaine'  of  Humtr's  privttle 
Correspondence  was  pabiislied  last  year. 
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Englifihwoman  coidd  write  EngKth  so  beautifully-— ehe  would 
want  the  charming  impeifection ;  and  I  am  afraid^  in  spite  of 
the  gallant  compliments  so  often  lanshed  on  female  letter^ 
writings  that  we  Englishwomen  are  as  inferior  to  men  in  episto- 
lary composition,  as  we  confessedly  are  in  most  other  things. 
England  has  no  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Strong  feelinehas  some 
times  struck  out  flashes  of  womanly  tenderness,  or  ofa  bold  and 
noble  spirit;  such  as  the  affecting  note  of  Lady  .Russell  toJber 
husbana,  or  the  manly  and  indignant  letter  of  Anne  Countess 
of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery ;  but  these  are  only 
flashes.  We  have  no  Madame  de  Sevign^.  We  hare,  to  be 
sure.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  whose  letters  may  vie  with  Pope 
and  his  wnole  galaxy  for  wit,  and  surpass  them  for  ease  ;  and 
her  namesake,  Mrs.  Montague,  almost  as  witty  till  she  un^* 
luckily  became  wise ;  and  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Talbot,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  Miss  Smith,  all  so  remarkable. for  unaffected- 
ness  and  sound  good  sense ;  and  Mrs.  Wolstonecraft  with  her 
dangerous  eloquence;  and  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  with  her 
yivid  picturesqueness,  and  her  fine  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  fine.  These  we  have,  and  for  these  we  are  grateful :  but 
we  have  no  Madame  de  Sevigne.  M. 


OBRMAN    POPULAR    AND   T&ADITIOKARY    LITERATURE. 

KO.   I. 

There  exists,  at  present,  a  very  large  and  increasing  class  of 
readers,  for  whom  the  scattered  fragments  of  olden  time,  as  preserved 
in  popular  and  traditionary  tales,  possess  a  powerful  attraction.  The 
taste  for  this  species  of  literature  has  particularly  manifested  itself  of 
late ;  the  stories  which  had  gone  out  of  fashion  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  prudery  and  artificial  taste  of  the  last  century,  began,  at  its 
close,  to  re-assert  every  where  their  ancient  empire  over  the  mind. 
Our  Utetati  had  fancied  themselves,  and  persuaded  the  world  to  think 
itself,  too  wise  for  such  amusements — they  considered  themselves  as 
come  to  mans  estate,  and  determined,  on  a  sudden,  to  put  away. 
childish  things.  The  curious  mementos  of  simple  and  primitive 
society,  the  precious  glimmerings  of  historic  light,  which  these  invalu- 
able relics  have  preserved,  were  rejected  as  beneath  the  dignity  to 
which  these  philosophers  aspired ;  and  even  children  began  to  be  fed 
with  a  stronger  diet. 

A  better  taste,  say  the  patrons  of  these  blossoms  of  nature  and 
fancy,  is  now  springing  up.  Our  scholars  busy  themselves  in  tracing 
out  the  genealogy  and  mythological  connexions  of  Tom  Thumb  and 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  and  surely  if  the  grave  and  learned  embark  in 
these  speculations,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  to  be  able  to  welcome 
the  sera  when  our  children  shall  be  allowed  once  more  tp  regale  them- 
selv^  with  that  mild  food  which  will  enliven  their  imaginations,  and 
tempt  them  on  through  the  thorny  paths  of  education ; — when  the  g^y 
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dre»n)ft  of  iwry  umaeenoe  shall  again  hover  around  them,  ai|d  scientific 
coiuptfidhims,  lisping  bolanscsy  aiid  leading-string  mechanics,  shall 
be  postponed  to  the  Delights  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  the  .beautiful 
Magalona,  or  Fair  Rosamond. 

"We  are,  We' confess,  very  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking;  and 
little  as  sttch  pursuits  may  serve  to  square  with  the  fastidious  and 
artificial  appetites  of  metropolitan  taste,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  have 
an  eager  r^sh  for  the  popular  tales  of  antiquity,  for  the  greea  spots 
which  they  present  in  the  waste  behind  us,  for  those  unassuming 
legends  which  speak  Uie  language  of  simplicity,  and  evince  the  first 
efforts  of  free  and  sportive  imagination. 

No  countries  in  Europe  are  so  rich  as  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  Ger» 
many  in  charaDteristk  records  of  the  various  stages  of  society  and 
literature,  feodi  the  first  putting-forth  of  the  bud  of  promise,  to  the 
full  developemenl;  of  the  luxiuriant  flower. 

In  England,  the  Irep^atcd  changes  in  population  and  dvnasties — 
the  irruptions  of  conquering  tribes,  and  the  consequent  adoption  pr 
amaJgt|mation  of  foreign  languages,  traditions,  and  customs,  have 
broken,  much  of  the  continuity  of  its  literature,  and  rendered  its  stores . 
very  incomplete^  except  in  romance,  which  unfortunately  was  in  all 
countries  compounded  of  very  similar  materials,  and  is,  therefore, 
little  distinctive  or  characteristic  of  national  peculiarities. 

Spain,  with  all  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  her  ancient  poetry  and 
romance,  can  boast  of  little  variety.  Her  population  is  combined  of 
so  many  discordant  materials  ;  and  we  need  not  observe,  that  with 
the  change  of  country,  traditions  quickly  become  vague  and  indistinct. 
The  mountain  and  the  river  must  have  its  god  or  its  wizard  ;  the  rock 
itself  must  wear  the  impress  of  the  devil's  hoof  or  the  giant* s  leap, 
if  the  legend  is  to  be  perpetuated  ;  and  the  gossipping  chronicler  will 
make  little  impression  on  the  gaping  circle  around  him,  unless  he  can 
localize  and  illustrate  his  story  by  natural  landmarks.  The  oldest 
Spanish  literature  consists,  therefore,  merely  of  demi-historic  romance, 
founded  on  tales  of  contemporary  martial  enterprize.  Their  love- notes 
are  rather  those  of  luxury  and  artificial  society,  than  of  native  sim- 
plicity ;  and  the  ornamental  features  of  their  poetry  bear  the  manifest 
characters  of  Arabian  polish. 

France  has  still  kss  variety  and  interest  in  her  ancient  literature.* 
She  has,  indeed,  always  appeared  to  despise  it.  Little,  scarcely  any, 
trace  remains  of  the  original  Franks.  The  genuine  Norman  tribes 
are  as  little  known  by  any  record  which  they  have  left  behind  them  ; 
and  the  gay  stories  of  the  Trouveurs,  and  the  lays  of  their  more 
frivolous  and  metaphysic  brethren,  the  Troubadours,  constitute .  all 
that  possesses  atiy  kind  of  interest  till  we  reach  the  «ra  of  genuine 
romance. 

But  the  Teutonic  nations  have  been  much  more  fortunate  in  pre^ 
serving  their  infant  treasures,  as  well  as  the  brighter  ornaments  of  their 
youthful  aera  of  fancy  and  imagination. 

Their  oldest  relics  are  those  which  belong  to  Pagan  mythology, 
and  record  the  glories  of  Argard  and  Valhalla — and  from  them  we 
have  a  gradual  mtroduction  and  progress  of  the  milder  spirit  of 
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GhristMMty,  tiM  at  leo^  the  new  rriigioa  is  firmly  seailed  in  the 
G«tfiic  temple*,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ancient  objects  of 
adoration. 

Then  come  the  Legendary  Romances,  or  Chronicles  of  the  exploits 
of  the:  Franks,  the  Longobards,  the  Bnrgundians,  and  the  Huns — 
the  venerable  traditions  embodied  in  the  Heldenburt  and  the  Niebe- 
Ihigen  Lied,  whicft  ave  echoed  in  the  Scandiaaii^iaD  Sagas,  aiid  had 
probiri>ly  been  eurreat,  or  at  least  orally  familiar,  for  centaries  before 
the  actual  date  to  which  we  can  with  certainty  refer  any  of  the  works 
now  extant.  For  ourselves,,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
we  see  in  them  the  subjects,  at  leaat  manv  of  the  songs,  commemo- 
rated by  Tacitus,  and  the  '*  barbara  et  oatiquissima  Carraina,  qutbus 
veterum  regnm  actus  et  bella  canebantur,"  which  Eginhart  mentions 
Charlemagne  to  have  carefully  collected  and  recorded.  Unlbrtanately 
the  bigotry  of  his  son  and  successor,  Lewis,  was  powerfully  exer- 
cised in  the  destruction  of  these  precious  relics,  and  what  is  left  owes 
not  its  preservation  to  the  patronage  of  kings  and  emperors.  The 
people,  moreover,  retained  their  love  for  their  native  tongue ;  they 
sang  of  woods  and  wilds,  of  heroes,  and  war,  and  conquest,  so  that, 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  stream  of  years. 
As  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main 

A  parted  wreck  appears. 

The  church  was  more  politic  than  Lewis,  and  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  taste  for  song  to  pious  uses,  by  enlisting  it  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  faith.  With  this  design  Ottfried  founded  the  new  school  of 
Rhyming  Legends  and  Contes  Devots. 

Among  the  most  venerable  remains  of  ancient  Teutonic  literature, 
we  should  rank  the  abundant  stores  of  popular  legends  and  traditions, 
which  often  preserve  most  curious  illustrations  of  heathen  mytho* 
logy,  and  still  more  frequently  exhibit  it  in  a  most  incongruous  com- 
bination with  the  Christian  faith. 

Under  this  last  head  we  may  also  notice  the  beautiful  collection  of 
Nursery  Literature  (chieily  consisting  of  Fairy  Tales)  which  has'  lately 
been  edited  with  so  much  care  by  Messrs.  Grimm.  These,  too,  have 
attracted  great  attention :  though  we  have  long  left  our  nurseries,  we 
retain  our  best  relbh  for  these  tales,  and  hardly  know  whether  to 
admire  most  their  interest  as  works  of  fiction,  or  their  literary  value 
as  bearing  on  ancient  mythos  and  superstition. 

The  Germans  are  by  no  means  dencient  in  the  genuine  class  of  Chi- 
valric  Romances,  which  has  nearly  the  same  general  features  in  every 
country.  Those,  however,  which  are  of  purely  Teutonic  origin,  are 
not  the  least  interestmg ;  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
the  character  of  their  incidents  and  machinery,  will  often  perplex  the 
theories  of  the  various  controversialists  on  the  rival  systems  concern- 
ing the  sources  of  romantic  fiction  and  embellishment. 

The  Troubadour  9^  of  German  poetry,  the  reign  of  the  "  Frau 
Minne*'  [Lady  Love]  is  usually  associated  with  the  last  period,  al- 
though in  iact  its  predecessor.    £very  feature  which  is  admired  as 


characteristieatty  beMrtiful  in  tbe  Southern  Mhuitreisy  is  to  be  reeog*- 
nized  in  the  productions  of  their  northern  imitations,  during  the  ISIfa^ 
13th,  and  part  of  the  14th  centuries.  The  exercise  of  poetic  talent 
vas  now  in  some  measure  diverted  from  the  exploits  of  savage  heroes 
and  warriors  to  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  affections.  Such  sub- 
jects had  interest  every  where;  the  poet  accordingly  became  the 
favourite  of  all  ranks. 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
Tlie  harp  a  king  had  cieign'd  to  hear. 

This  may  truly  be  styled  the  splendid  age  of  Teutonic  poetry, 
blending  the  narrative  interest  of  the  Trouveurs  with  the  more  abstract 
and  devotional  gallantry  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Troubadours.  If 
the  Red  Rose  of  Provence  has  been  cherished  and  unceasingly  culti- 
vated, equal  care  might  and  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  White  Rose 
of  Germany  ;  and  we  shall  with  pleasure  embrace  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  Minne-Lieders  (of  whose  productions  we  have  amused 
ourselves  in  translating  a  large  store)  to  take  their  station  by  the  side 
of  the  worthies  from  the  south,  whose  productions  we  noticed  in  a 
late  number. 

Thus  is  exhibited  a  complete  cyclus  of  ancient  indigenous  litenu- 
ture,  singularly  various  and  cliaracteristic  of  the  progress  d  a 
people  through  all  its  stages  of  civilisation,  and  marking  most  of 
the  impressions  which  the  events  and  inatitntions  of  the  middle  agfa 
successively  imparted. 

To  all  this  succeeded  (with  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hap%- 
burgh)  a  long  period  of  indolence  or  perverted  industry*  which  may, 
however,  have  had  its  use  in  preserving  many  of  the  remains  of  higher 
antiquity,  to  which  a  more  modern  and  popular  literature  would  pro- 
bably have  become  a  dangerous  rival. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  recur  to  the  subject  with  which  we 
opened  these  remarks,  and  in  which  we  intended  principally  to  bear 
our  testimony  in  favour  of  the  popular  legends  or  *'  volks  sagen,-*  of 
which  the  store  is  (thanks  to  the  industry  of  our  German  friends)  aoiir 
so  abundant.  None  rank  higher  in  our  estimation  than  thpse  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity  among  the  ioha- 
bitants  of  the  mountainous  wilds  of  the  JEiarta  Forest.  We  need  hardly 
observe  how  peculiarly  these  picturesque  regions  are  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  those  airy  fabrics  of  the  &ncy.  Such  spots  have  always 
been  the  fairy-land  of  the  imagination.  Where  Nature  assumes  ber 
wildest  and  sublimest  features,  there  also  has  the  genius  of  man  ever 
expanded  its  boldest  conceptions.  Even  his  superstitiona  bear  an 
elevated  character,  and  the  phantoms  of  his  brain  are  of  noble  port,- 

**  like  gfaaist  of  Fian  brim 
That  stride  firae  craig  to  cleugh,  hung  round 
Wi'  gloamin  vapors  dim." 

These  tales  have  been  collected  and  illaslrated  by  mere  than  one 
careful  hand,  but  more  particulariy  by  Otnuut ;  and  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  presenting  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  one  of  these  iviid- 
flowers,  which  Geoffrey  Crayon  has  wit|i  merciless  hand  taken  from 
its  native  soil,  and  transplanted  without  acknowledgment  into  the 
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more  cultivated  parterre  of  his  8ketch4x>bk,  oader  the  title  of  **  Rip 
▼m  Winkle.'' 

TUB   GOATHERD. 

Peter  Claus,  a  goatherd  of  Sittenburg^  who  leaded  his  flock  on 
the  KyflfhauB  mountain,  used  to  drive  it  every  evening  to  a  wild  spot, 
surrounded  by  a  ruined  wall,  where  he  numbered  bis  charge  and  lefl 
it  to  rest  for  the  nighU 

For  some  days  he  had  observed  that  one  of  his  prettiest  kids 
vanished  soon  after  she  arrived  at  this  place,  and  appeared  last  of  all 
the  herd  in  the  morning.  He  watched  her  more  closely,  and  saw  that 
she  escaped  through  a  cleft  in  the  wall.  He  followed  her  into  a 
cavern,  and  found  her  busily  engaged  in  picking  up  and  eating  the 
oat-kernels  which  fell  in  continual  showers  from  the  roof.  He  looked 
upwards,  the  com  rattled  about  bis  head,  but  with  all  his  curiosity 
the  darkness  prevented  his  discovering  any  thing  more.  He  listened, 
and  at  length  heard  the  neighing  and  stamping  of  a  high-bred  horse, 
from  whose  manger  he  now  guessed  that  the  oats  fell. 

The  goatherd  stood  fixed  in  astonishment.  Whence  could  this 
horse  have  found  its  way  through  the  alnpost  trackless  mountains  that 
surrounded  him  ?  Presently  appeared  a  dwarf  who  made  signs  to  him 
to  f6llow.  Peter  entered  the  cave,  and  passed  first  into  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  faig^  walls,  and  thence  to  a  valley  embosomed  in  lofty 
ridges  of  rock,  and  overshadowed  by  thick  foliage,  through  which  only 
a  scanty  twilight  made  it«  way.  Here  on  the  cool  plat  of  turf  were 
twelve  knights  of  grave  deportment,  who  interchanged  not  a  single 
word,  but  busied  themselves  in  playing  at  nine  pins.  Peter  was 
ordered  by  signs  to  employ  himself  in  fetching  the  bowl. 

At  first  hb  heart  quaked,  and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  stole  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  long  beards  and  slashed  doublets  of  the  venerable 
knights.  By  degrees  he  became  bolder,  he  snatched  hasty  glances 
around  him,  and  at  length  became  hardy  enough  to  drink  from  a  can 
that  stood  near  him,  whence  arose  the  Vagrant  perfume  of  generous 
wine.  New  life  seemed  to  inspire  his  frame,  and  as  often  as  fatigue 
appeared  inclined  to  return,  he  drew  fresh  vigour  from  the  ever-flow- 
ing can.     Sleep  at  last  overcame  him. 

At  his  awakening  he  found  himself  once  more  on  the  wild  spot, 
surrounded  by  the  ruined  wall,  where  his  flock  was  wont  to  rest.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  but  neither  dog  nor  goat  could  he  discover,  and 
over  him  hung  shrubs  and  trees  which  he  had  never  remarked  till  this 
day.  He  shook  his  head,  and  pursued  his  way  over  hills  and  dales 
where  his  goats  were  used  to  wander  during  the  day,  but  no  where 
was  there  any  trace  of  them.  Below  him  lay  Sittendorf,  and  at  last 
he  rushed  with  hasty  steps  down  the  hill  to  inquire  after  his  flock. 

The  people  who  met  him  on  the  way  to  the  village  seemed  to  be 
all  strangers;  they  were  differently  clad,  and  did  not  speak  as  his  old 
neighbours  did.  They  stared  at  him  too  when  he  asked  after  his 
goats,  and  stroked  their  chins.  At  last  he  involuntarily  did  the 
same,  and  found  to  his  astonishment  that  his  beard  was  at  least  a  good 
foot  long.  He  now  began  to  think  himself  and  all  the  world  around 
him  bewitched;- and  yet  he  was  sure  that  the  mountain  he  wasde- 
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soeadiB^wasPtliftrKYffliaiis,  aadall  Aecottegeawithdw.gBrdiebs  and 
gc«8s-plaU  were  quite  familiar  to  him.  Some  cbildren  too,  in  answer 
to  the  qaestioa  of  a  traveller  riding  by,  called  the  village  Sittendorf. 

Agaia  he  shook  bis  head,  and  made  his  way  through  the  village  to 
his  own  but.  It  looked  sorely  decayed ;  and  before  it  lay  a  strange 
child  in  a  ragged  frock,  by  the  side  of  a  half*starved  bounds  who 
snarled  between  his  teeth  while  his  old  master  called  him  by  his  name^ 
He  went  through  the  opening,  which  a  door  had  once  closed,  into  the 
hut,  and  found  all  there  so  desolate  and  ruinous  that  he  reeled  like  a 
drunken  man  out  at  the  back-door^  and  called  for  his  wife  and  children, 
bat  BO  one  heard  htm,  and  no  voice  answered. 

A  crowd  of  women  and  children  soon  collected  to  look  at  the  strange 
man  with  the  long  iron*grey  beard,  and  all  beset  him  with  the  ques- 
tion, **  Whom  did  he  want  ?**  To  have  to  ask  others  for  his  own  house 
and  wife  and  children,  and  perhaps  for  himself  too,  seemed  so  strange, 
that  to  get  rid  of  their  enquiries  he  named  the  first  person  that  oc* 
curred  to  him, — *'  Kurt  Steffew !''  said  he.  Most  held  their  tongues 
and  stared  at  him^  but  at  last  an  aged  woman  said,  "  He  has  lived 
lor  these  twelve  years  beyond  Saxonberg ;  youwill  not  reach  him  to- 
day.'^  <'  Velten  Meier,  then  !**—-"  God  Mess  him ! '  said  an  old  grand- 
mother on*  crutches,  **  he  has  been  bed^ridden  and  never  left  the  house 
these  fifteen  yeafs.' 

Claus  began  now  to  recognise  some  of  his  old  neighbours,  thoug^- 
they  appeared  to  ha^e  aged  very  suddenly,  but  his  appetite  for  asking 
any  more  questions  was  gone.  And  now  a  young  woman,  who  seemef^ 
the  image  of  his  wife,  made  her  way,  bustling  dirough  the  gaping 
crowd,  with  a  child  in  her  arras.  '*  What  is  you^  name  ?*'  said  he, 
starting.  "  Mary."—**  And  your  fetther^s  ?'* — "  God  bless  him,  Peter 
Claus  t  It  is  now  twenty  years  ago  since  we  sought  him  day  and 
night  on  the  Kyffhaus  mountain.  His  flock  came  back  without  him. 
I  was  then  seven  years  old.*' 

The  Goatherd  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  '*  I  am  Peter 
Clausy"  said  he,  "  and  no  other  T  as  he  sei^d  the  child  from  his 
daughters  arm,  and  kissed  it.  All  stsod  petrified  with  astonishment, 
till  first  one  voice,  and  then  another,  cried  '*  Yes,  it  is  Peter  Clatis  I 
Welcome  neighbour,  welcome  home,- after  twenty  years  absence  !'* 


The  originality  and  simplicity  of  these  tales  recommend  them 
strongly  to  our  notice,  but  we  are  inclined  to  go  further,-and  to  assign 
to  many  of  them  a  higher  literary  value,  as  almost  the  only  records  of 
ancient  manners  and  opinions,  and  as  furnishing  very  often  important 
historic  information.  Many  of  them  strongly  and  accurately  charac- 
terize a  period  when  religion  was  just  assuming  her  empire  over  bar- 
baric tribes  ;  when  despotism,  as  far  as  it  could  extend  its  rule,  was 
pitiless,  and  curbed  by  no  checks  except  those  it  received  from  a 
proud  spirit  of  lawless  independence,  which  drove  individuals  to  defy 
attack  in  the  impregnable  fortifications  of  rocks  and  precipices. 
They  afford  frequent  and  valuable  glimpses  of  truth  to  the  enquirer 
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after  tbe  rausnis  of  the  myihoAogj  of  our  heathen  aoeestors ;  aad  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Thracian  or  Italian  traditiotts  which  Homer 
or  livy  occasioBally  entbody,  shoukl  be  valued  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
secrated in  classic  memory,  while  these  reiics  of  a  corresponding  sera 
of  expiring  barbarism  shenld  be  neglected  or  despised. 

It  is  usually  said,  that  the  Teutonic  and  Scandmavian  Sagas  are  pe- 
cttliaiiy  sombte^^that  they  tell  only 

**  Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear." 

Their  colouring  is  certainly  deep,  but  we  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  thing  more  in  this  than  always  belongs  to  such  a  stage  of  society, 
and  whether  the  same  features  have  not  characterized  the  traditions 
of  all  countries  and  ages  similarly  circumstanced. 

In  regions  overspread  with  dark  and  gloomy  forests,  scarcely  pene^ 
trable  l^  the  light  of  heaven — where  yawning  precipices  and  towering 
craffs  are  filled  with  the  caves  of  wild  beasts  and  freebooters — can 
society,  [{so  fEur  as  it  exists)  its  institutions,  or  literature,  be  expected 
to  be  of  a  different  cast  ? 

Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  ftce  of  heaven  smiles,  and  cnltivatfon 
teems ;  where  sptendid  cities  rise,  and  the  heart  of  man  is  light  and 
•eoore  iirom  danger,  Ae  eharaoler  of  popular  literature  is  widely  Af- 
ferent ;  but  this  state  is  one  of  progression,  arrived  at  o&ly  by  long 
and  painAil  steps. 

It  is  not  Germany,  Soaadmavia,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  alone,  wherfe 
woods  and  movntains  have  been  peopled  with  goblins  and  plunderers, 
with  mischievous  dwarfs  and  lordly  giants.  Greece  ano  Italy  had 
their  day  too  of  darkness,  and  wefc  once  the  scenes  of  terror  and 
lawless  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  strong,  and  these  gave  birth  to 
such  legends  as  those  of  the  Minotaur,  Fauns,  Giaats,Centaurs,  Medea, 
Pelops,  and  Circe,  of  the  thief- taking  Hercules,  of  Harpies,  of  Pan^ 
Cacus,  and  a  hundred  other  worthies  of  very  similar  propensities  to 
those  which  characterise  the  spirits  of  the  Harts  forest.  The  bears, 
the  wolves,  and  the  banditti,  have,  however,  long  since  vanished  from 
the  wilds  of  the  North,  and  this  aiteration  in  the  face  of  nature  and 
society,  soon  produced  the  same  effect  as  similar  revolutions  in  the 
South.  When  the  ravs  of  the  sua  began  to  penetrate  their  mountain 
shades,  a  milder  spint  soon  illumined  the  productions  of  their  imagi- 
nation, and  in  the  tales  of  this  advanced  period,  the  Goatherd  drives 
his  flock  in  security,  he  roams  in  freedom  over  his  native  mountains, 
with  only  now  and  then  a  special  interposition  of  satanic  or  goblin  in- 
ffnenee  to  disturb  his  pursuits,  or  bewilder  his  imagination. 

T. 


(  153  ) 

POETS   OF    BURAL    LIFE. — COWPER. 

There  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  any  note  in  the  annals  of  litera . 
tare  who  has  not  expressed  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
rural  life.    Yet  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  bards  have 
resided   in  the   country,    and,   with  few  exceptions,   we  can 
scarcely  name  a  set  of  men  less  apparently  satined  with  seclu- 
sion, or  whose  practice  has  appearea  more  decidedly  at  variance 
with  profession.    We  do  not  find  fault  with  them  for  their  con- 
formity to  their  real  notions  of  enjoyment ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  the  world  has  gained  much  by  it.     But  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  any  deception  in  the  matter,  and  accordingly  we  find  it 
is  daily  becoming  a  more  simple  and  natural  thing,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  to  be  a  poet.    With  all  our  admiration  for  departed 
genius,  and,  in  individual  instances,  for  its  vast  attainments,  we 
cannot  be  insensible  to  this  great  charm  of  our  modem  poetry.' 
We  have  done  with  poetical  priestcraft.     We  see  in  our  bards  a 
race  of  men,  not  set  apart,  like  Druids,  for  holy  and  solemn 
purposes,  but  mingling  in  our  avocations,  giving  and  collecting 
sweets  from  the  social  as  well  as  from  the  solitary  scene  ;  men 
who  feel  keenly,  and  imagine  promptly ;  men  whom  we  are 
little  inclined  to  take  for  our  guides,  "  spiritual  or  temporal," 
but  who  nevertheless  do  sometimes  quicken  both  body  ana  soul : 
and  while  we  think  ourselves  indebted  to  them  for  much  that 
makes  the  rugged  prospect  of  life  look  beautiful,  we  hold  that 
the  advantages  of  our  communion  are  strictly  mutual.    Now 
and  then  a  poetical  Pope,  or,  if  it  pleases  our  readers  better,  a 
literary  arcn-druid,  will  start  up,   and  plead  for  the  almost- 
forgotten  supremacy  of  the  bard;  but  we,  meanwhile,  like  not 
such  extorted  homage,  and  are  better  pleased  with  those  whole- 
some, sweet,  and  life-cheering  strains,  which  are  evidently  the 
product  of  minds  kept  in  exercise  by  constant  communion  with 
their  fellows,  than  with  the  lonely  and  mystical  musings  of  the 
solitary  dreamer.     The  retired  poet  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
an  agreeable  character.    We  have  no  sympathy  with  a  being 
who,  while  pretending  to  a  more  than  ordmary  relish  for  na- 
turaU  seems  to  have  little  perception  o{  social,  beauty.     Give  us 
the  bard  who  can  bring  to  our  fire-sides  the  light  and  warmth  of 
his  genius ;  who  can  place  in  new  and  beautiful  coloure  the 
circumstances  of  our  daily  lives ;  whose  heart  seems   to  be 
touched  with  human  kindness.    With  all  this,  reason  and  ex- 
perience tell  us,  may  be  joined  a  most  exuberant  imagination 
and  a  refined  taste.     Indeed,   it  is  remarkable,  that  poetical 
genius  has  generally  thriven  niuch  better  in   society  than  in 
solitude.     Even  our  best  descriptive  poets  have  seldom  been 
secliided  men.     Nothing,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  can 
be  more   exquisite   than  some   of  Shakspeare's  descriptions : 

VOL.  II.    NO.  VIII.  M 
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yet  he  did  not  spend  his  days  and  years  in  musing  on  the  worid 
of  natural  beauty.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  may  observe 
that  all  his  sweet  and  refreshing  descripti(»i8  come  m,  in  the 
way  of  digression :  he  pauses  amid  the  hurry  and  business  of 
action,  to  rest  us  with  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  in  *'  die  sweet  moon- 
light ;"  and  even  while  leading  us  alon^  in  the  rapid  career  of 
ambition,  he  brings  before  our  eyes,  in  lovely  contrast,  a  view 
of  the  peaceful  beauties  of  nature.  None  but  a  quick  observer 
could  have  done  this :  but  a  habit  of  ready  observation  is  chiefly 
to  be  acquired  in  active  life ;  and  hence  it  is,  we  think,  that 
social  habits  are  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical 
character.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  retirement  is  de- 
sirable, not  only  or  chiefly  as  it  acquaints  the  poet  with  nature, 
but  as  it  acquamts  him  with  himself.  This  is  very  true;  and  we 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Wordsworth ; — 

"  Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes, 
He  is  a  slave,  die  meanest  we  can  meet.*'* 

However,  the  poet  who  trusts  to  meditation  upon  his  own 
mind  alone  for  improvement,  will,  we  fear,  find  himself  in  the 
predicament  of  the  religionist,  who  relies,  for  his  spiritual  pro- 
gress, on  solitariness  and  self-watching.  Both  disdain  the 
aliment  upon  which  mind  and  heart  are  fed,  and  both  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  starvation.  Both  also  are  liable  to  fall  into 
that  great  error,  the  darling  child  of  solitude,  an  overweening 
sense  of  self-importance,  and  a  contempt  of  their  brethren  of 
mankind.  In  the  little  poem  from  which  we  have  above  quoted, 
we  find  much  to  censure.  The  man  who  can  thus  deliberately 
set  at  nought  the  advantages  of  communion  with  his  fellows, 
who  can  remark  upon  the  scandalous,  trifling,  and  unprofitable 
discourse  of  some,  leaving  us  to  infer  that  such,  and  no  better, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  may  find  hearers  to  whom  he  can 
descant, 

*'  Of  personal  themes,  and  such  as  he  loves  best, 
Matters  wherein  right  voluble  he  is;*' 

but  can  hardly  expect  to  find  listening  ears,  admiring  eyes,  and 
applauding  tongues  in  every  circle.  We  are  apt  to  reckon  the 
religious  bigotry  of  Cowper  the  worst  blemisn  of  the  Task. 
That  bigotry,  however,  had  in  it  nothing  personal ;  and  we  can 
far  better  tolerate  the  timid  Christian,  when  we  see  him  shrink- 
ing firom  a  world,  whose  practices  he  has  learnt  to  conceive  as 
evu,  than  we  can  bear  witn  the  man  whose  assumed  superiority 
is  that  of  intellect,  not  of  principle.    But  of  all  people,  the  poet. 


•  Wordsworth's  Poems,  rol.  ii.     "  I  am  not  one,"  Ac. 
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perhaps,  has  the  least  excuse  for  beiag  a  dogmatist.  **  To  him 
all  that  is  interesting  or  amiable  in  human  character,  all  that 
•xeites  or  engages  our  benestrcdoit  affections :  all  the  truths 
wbich  ToakA  the  heart  feel  better  and  more  happy-r-oll  these  sup«- 
ply  materials  out  of  .ivhich  he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his 
own,  where  no  inconveniencies  damp  our  enjoyments,  where  no 
olwwkn  darken  our  prospects/'*  His  object  is,  to  catch  the 
fleetbiff  ideas  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  from  whatever  sources 
derived,  by  whatever  objects  suggested ;  to  fix  them,  and  em* 
body  them  for  himself,  for  us,  and  for  ages  to  come*  Perish 
die  criticism  that  would  damp  the  ardour  of  his  research !  and 
peridi  the  odious  spirit  of  sectarianism,  that  would  Arow  a 
shade  over  the  glories  of  poetical  liberty ! 

We  have  thus  prefaced  the  few  remarks  we  intend  to  make 
upon  the  poems  of  Cowper,  in  order  to  preclude  the  idea  that 
our  partialites  are,  generally,  in  favour  of  retirement  as  the  nurse 
of  poetical  talent, — an  idea  to  which  our  fervent  admiration  for 
the  Bard  of  Weston  might  possibly  lead.  We  think  the  case  of 
Cowper,  however,  a  peculiar  one.  From  the  constitution  of  his 
mind  it  appears  that  nis  life  must  either  have  been  that  which  it 
really  was,  or  a  scene  of  excessive  misery.  All  speculations, 
therefore,  upon  what  he  might  have  been  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, are  cruelly  misplaced.  We  regard  him  as  one 
whose  lot  was  cast  for  him  without  revoke ;  and  we  think  of 
him  as  a  poet  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  systems,  whose  pe- 
culiarities were  those  of  his  own  mind,  and  who  wrote  simply  as 
he  felt  or  imagined.  Every  one  must  allow  that  in  spirit  he 
was  far  from  a  dogmatist.  His  gentle  and  affectionate  heart 
taught  him  the  value  of  those  social  pleasures  from  which  he  felt 
himself  for  ever  excluded: — hence  there  is  not  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  leaven  of  selfishness  in  his  censures  of  the  vices 
of  society ;  not  one  word  from  whence  we  can  reasonably  infer 
that  the  poet  was  retaliating  upon  the  world  the  wrongs  which 
be  had  received.  The  character  of  Cowper's  mind,  though  acute 
and  penetrating,  was  not,  doubtiess,  very  enlarged.  He  was  too 
timia  a  Christian  to  be  a  good  metaphysician,  and  has  written 
nothing  which  it  requires  any  stretcn  of  the  faculties  fully  to 
comprehend.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  differs  widely  from 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  who,  though  often  too  mystical  for  the  com- 
mon run  of  poetical  readers,  is  iar  better  acquainted  with  the 
human  mind.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  when  he  stoops  from 
his  highest  and  most  successful  flights,  is  sure  to  affront  com- 
mon readers  by  being  over  trite  and  obvious.     Not  so  Cowper. 


*  Dugald  Stewart. 
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Natural  and  easy  as  he  is,  he  is  never  babyish.  The  man,  the 
scholar,  and  the  poet,  never  are  forgotten.  We  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  point  out  any  author  throughout  whose  volumes  we 
could  discern  the  presence  of  such  perfect  and  entire  simplicity 
— yet  only  in  one  or  two  instances  does  it  seem  to  have  led  him 
into  details  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  poetrv. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  a  question  wKich  we  would 
fain  avoid,  if  remarks  .upon  Cowper  could  be  written  without 
touching  upon  it.  It  has  been  thought  improper  to  blend  de- 
votional addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being  with  appeals  to  the 
imagination ;  and  poets  who  have  done  this  are  considered  by 
many  as  having  infringed  on  the  province  of  fancy,  and  sinned 
against  good  taste.  We  perfectly  agree  with  those  who  only 
mean  to  protest  against  our  implicitly  adopting  the  poet's  creed; 
but,  loving  and  respecting  religion  ourselves,  we  cannot  see 
any  thing  objectionable  in  giving  her  cause  all  the  advantage 
which  good  taste  and  good  scholarship  can  bring  to  it.  A  great 
many  people,  doubtless,  will  admire  such  a  poet  as  Cowper  for 
his  piety,  who  know  little  about  poetry — ^but  where  is  the  harm 
of  this  ?  Such  people,  if  they  are  not  gifted  by  nature  or  edu- 
cation with  an  understanding  capable  of  appreciating  the  highest 
kinds  of  poetical  merit,  are  alive  to  the  perception  of  beauty  of 
some  sort,  and  seeing  religious  and  moral  truths  presented 
before  them  in  an  amiable  and  striking  point  of  view,  they 
catch  a  degree  of  refinement  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  strangers.  It  is  no  slight  merit  to  have  raised  and 
purified  the  devotional  feelings  of  numbers,  as  Cowper  has  done. 

Biit  the  Poems  of  Cowper  have  often  been  accounted  melan- 
choly, and  melancholy  they  are  to  us,  who  read  them  with  the 
lively  recollection  of  the  poet's  life  before  us.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
fashion  of  our  day  to  complain  of  our  bards  for  indulging  in 
depressing  contemplations — ^many  are  allowed  to  mourn  like 
Cowper,  who  know  but  little  of  the  hope  that,  in  his  darkest 
hours,  kept  its  station  near  him,  ready  to  comfort  and  cheer 
every  moment  which  the  black  fiend  of  melancholy  deigned  to 
spare  to  her  victim.  It  has  cheered  us,  many  a  time,  to  think 
taat  over  so  dark  a  life  such  gleams  of  comfort  came ;  that 
such  awful  visitations  of  evil  should  be  interspersed  with  such 
exquisite  perceptions  of  good;  that  the  miseries  of  this  life 
should  be  so  often  relieved  by  clear  and  decisive  anticipations 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  Keligion  and  nature  are  infinitely 
endeared  to  us  while  we  observe  their  beneficial  influence  on 
the  poet's  mind. 

In  conclusion — to  wish  Cowper  other  than  he  was,  except 
with  regard  to  his  indescribable  sufferings,  is  almost  impossible. 
But  we  do  not  wish  for  other  Cowpers.    That  depression  which 
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vnfitted  him  for  the  world,  kept  him  from  the  desire  of  literary 
dictation.  He  stood  alone — but  his  loneliness  was  not  the 
effect  of  pride.     For  most  poets  a  very  different  lot  is  desirable. 

E.  T. 


LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN. 

BY  DON  LEUCAOIO  DOBLAOO. 

LETTER  IV. 

Dear  Madam,  SeviUe ,  1790. 

My  friend*9  narrative,  in  relation  to  **  the  formation  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  a  Spanish  Clergyman/**  is  continued 
as  follows: —  L.  D. 

**  The  order  of  events  would  here  require  an  account  of  the  system 
of  Spanish  education,  and  its  first  effects  upon  my  mind  ;  but,  since  I 
9peak  of  myself  only  to  shew  the  state  of  my  country,  1  shall  proceed 
with  the  moral  influence,  that,  without  interruption,  I  may  present 
the  facts,  relating  severally  to  the  heart  and  intellect,  in  as  large 
masses  as  the  subject  permits. 

"  Th^  Jesuits,  till  the  abolition  of  that  Order,  had  an  almost  un- 
rivalled influence  over  the  better  classes  of  Spaniards.  They  had 
nearly  monopolized  the  instruction  of  the  Spanish  youth,  at  which 
they  toiled  without  pecuniary  reward ;  and  were  equally  zealous  in 
promoting  devotional  feelings  both  among  their  pupils  and  the  people 
at  large.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  accurate  division  of  labour 
was  observed  in  the  allotment  of  their  various  employments.  Their 
candidates,  who,  by  a  refinement  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  after  an 
unusually  long  probation,  were  bound  by  vows  which^  depriving  them 
of  liberty,  yet  left  a  discretionary  power  of  ejection  in  the  Order, 
Were  incessantly  watched '  by  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  master  of 
no^nces;  a  minute  description  of  their  character  and  peculiar  turn  was 
forwarded  to  the  superiors,  and  at  the  end  of  the' noviciate,  they  were 
employed  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  without  ever  thwarting 
the  natural  bent  of  the  individual,  or  diverting  his  natural  powers  by  a 
multiplicity  of  employments.  Wherever,  as  in  France  and  Italy, 
literature  was  in  high  estimation,  the  Jesuits  spared  no  trouble  to  raise 
among  themselves  mcQ  of  eminence  in  that  department.  In  Spain, 
their  chief  aim  was  to  provide  their  houses  with  popular  preachers, 
and  zealous,  yet  prudent  and  gentle,  confessors.  Pascal,  and  the 
Jansenist  parly  of  which  he  was  the  organ,  accused  them  of  systema- 
tic laxity  in  their  moral  doctrines ;  but  the  charg)?,  I  believe,  though 
plausible  in  theory,  was  perfectly  groundless  in  practice.  If,  indeed, 
ascetic  virtue  could  ever  be  divested  of  its  connatural  evil  tendency — 
if  a  system  of  moral  perfection  that  has  for  its  basis,  however  dis- 
avowed and  disguised,  the  Manichaean  doctrine  of  the  two  principles, 
could  be  applied  with  any  partial  advantage  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  it 


*  See  page  35. 
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was  so  in  the  haads  of  the  Jesuits.  The  strict^  unbendiDg  maiums  of 
the  Jansenists,  by  urging  persons  of  all  characters  and  tempers  on  to 
an  imaginary  goal  of  perfection,  bring  quickly  their  whole  system  to 
the  decision  of  experience.  They  are  like  those  enthusiasts  who, 
venturing  upon  the  practice  of  some  Gospel  sayings,  in  the  literal 
sense,  have  made  the  absurdity  of  thatinterpre^tion  as  clear  as  noon- 
day light.  A  greater  knowledge  of  mankind  made  the  Jesuits  more 
cautious  in  the  culture  of  devotional  feelings.  They  well  knew  that 
but  few  can  prudently  engage  in  open  hostility  with  what  in  ascetic 
language  is  called  the  world.  They  now  and  then  trained  up  a 
sturdy  champion,  who,  like  their  founder  Loy61a,  might  provoke  the 
enemy  to  single  combat  with  honour  to  his  leaders ;  but  the  crowd  of 
mystic  combatants  were  made  to  stand  upon  a  kind  of  jealous  truce, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  care,  often  produced  some  jovial  meetings  of  the 
advanced  parties  on  both  sides.  The  good  fathers  came  forward,  re- 
buked their  soldiers  back  into  the  camp ;  and  filled  up  the  place  of 
deserters  by  their  indefatigable  industry  in  engaging  recruits. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  Spanish  morals,  from  every  thins 
I  have  learned,  was  undoubtedly  favourable.  Their  kindness  attracted 
the  youth  from  their  schools  to  their  company :  and,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  many  arts  were  practised  to  decoythe  cleverest 
and  the  wealthiest  into  the  order,  they  also  greatly  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  virtue  in  that  slippery  age,  both  by  the  ties  of  affection, 
and  the  gentle  check  of  example.  Their  churches  were  crowded  every 
Sunday  with  regular  attendants  who  came  to  confess  and  receive  the 
sacrament.  The  practice  of  choosing  a  certain  priest,  not  only  to  be 
the  occasional  confessor,  but  director  of  the  conscienoe,  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  Jesuits.  The  ultimate  effects  of  this  surrender  of 
the  judgment  are,  indeed,  dangerous  and  degrading ;  but,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  darkest  superstition  is  constantly  impelling  the  mind  into 
the  opposite  extremes  of  religious  melancholy  and  profligacy,  weak 
persons  are  sometimes  preserved  fSrom  either  by  the  friendly  assistance 
of  a  prudent  director,  and  the  Jesuits  were  generally  well  qualified  for 
that  office.  Their  conduct  was  correct,  and  their  manners  refined. 
They  kept  up  a  diguified  intercourse  with  the  middling  and  higher 
classes,  and  were  always  ready  to  help  and  instruct  the  poor,  without 
descending  to  their  level.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
better  classes,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  the  company  of  monks  and 
friars,  except  in  an  official  capacity;  while  the  lower  ranks,  from 
which  these  professional  saints  are  generally  taken,  and  where  they 
re-appear,  raised,  indeed,  into  comparative  importance,  but  grown 
bolder  in  grossness  and  vice,  suffer  more  from  their  influence  than 
they  would  by  Ibeing  left  without  any  religious  ministers.* 


*  *'  The  profligacy  now  prevalent  anymg  the  friars,  contrasted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  described  by  the  most  credible  living  witnesses,  is  excessively 
striking.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  delinquencies  of  tb^  leaders, 
their  bitterest  enemies  have  never  ventured  to  charge  the  Order  of  Jesuits  with 
moral  irregularities.  The  internal  policy  of  that  body  precluded  the  possibility  of 
gross  misconduct.  No  Jesuit  could  step  out  of  doors  without  calling  on  the  supe- 
rior for  leave  and  a  companion,  in  the  choke  of  whom  great  care  was  taken  to 
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the  abolilioa  of  the  Jesuits*  their  devotional  system  has 
been  kept  up,  though  upon  a  much  narrower  scale,  by  the  congrega- 
tions of  Saint  PkUip  Neri  (VOraioire,  in  France),  an  Italian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  established  voluntary  associations  of  seen- 
lu  clergymen,  living  together  under  an  easy  rule,  but  without 
monastic  vows,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the  support  of  piety. 
The  number,  however,  of  these  associated  priests  is  so  small,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  seal  and  their  studied  imitation  of  the  Jesuits, 
they  are  but  a  fisunt  shadow  of  that  sur|^sing  institution*  Yet  these 
priests  alone  have  inherited  the  skill  of  I^yola*s  followers  in  the 
pianagement  of  the  ascetic  contrivance,  which,  invented  by  that  ar- 
dent fanatic,  is  still  called,  from  his  Christian-name,  Exereues  of 
Sami  IgnaiiMi.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  the  history  of 
my  mind  and  heart  without  noticing  the  influence  of  that  powerful 


rary  tlit  couplet.  Never  were  they  allowed  to  pafs  a  single  nlfhl  out  of  the  con- 
rent,  ezoept  when  ettending  a  dying  person :  and,  even  then,  Uiey  were  under  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  return  at  wlukterer  hour  the  soul  departed.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  give  a  more  striking  view  of  the  discipline  and  internal  government  qf 
the  Jesuits  than  a  case  well  kxuiwn  in  my  family,  which  I  shall  here  insert  as  not 
devoid  of  interest,  A  Jesuil  of  good  connexions,  and  more  than  common  abilities, 
had,  during  a  long  residence  at  Oranada,  become  a  general  favourite,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  family  of  distinction  where  there  were  some  young  ladies.  On  one  of 
the  three  days  properly  named  the  Carnival,  he  happened  to  call  at  that  house,  and 
found  the  whole  family  indulging  with  a  few  intimate  friends  in  the  usual  mirth  of 
the  season ;  but  all  in  a  private  domestic  manner.  With  the  freedom  and  vivacity 
peculiar  to  Spanish  females,  the  young  ladies  formed  a  conspiracy  to  make  thcdr 
favourite  Jesuit  stand  up  and  dance  with  them.  Resistance  was  in  vain :  they 
teased  and  cajoled  the  poor  man,  till  he,  in  good-natured  condescension,  got  up, 
moved  in  the  dance  for  a  few  minutes,  and  retired  again  to  his  seat.  Years 
elapsed ;  he  was  removed  from  Granada,  and  probably  forgot  the  transient  gaiety 
into  which  he  had  \teea  betrayed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  made  Rome  his  constant  residence,^  appointed  from  thence  to  every  office  in 
the  Order,  all  over  the  world.  But  so  little  caprice  influenced  those  nominations 
that  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  dancer  were  daily  expecting  to  see  him  elected 
provinoial  governor  of  the  Jesuits  in  Andaluria.  To  their  great  surprise,  however, 
the  election  feU  upoa  a  much  inferior  man.  As  the  elections  were  triennial,  the 
strongest  interest  was  made  for  the  next  turn.'  Pressed  on  all  sides,  the  general 
desired  his  secretary  to  return  a  written  answer.  It  was  conceived  in  these  words : 
'  It  cannot  be  :  he  danced  at  Granada.' — I  have  seen  Capuchin  friars — the  most 
austere  Order  of  Franciscans,  rattling  on  a  gnitar,  and  singing  Boleros  before  a 
mixed  company  in  the  open  fields  $  and  I  have  heard  of  a  fnar,  who  being  called 
to  watch  over  a  death-bed,  in  a  decent  but  poor  family,  had  the  audacity  to  take 
gross  liberties  with  a  female  in  the  very  room  where  the  sick  man  lay  speechless. 
He  recovered,  however,  strength  enough  to  communicate  this  horrid  insult  to  his 
son,  from  whom  I  have  the  fact  The  convent  to  which  this  friar  bdonged,  is 
notorious,  among  the  lower  classes,  for  profligacy." 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  little  trait  to  this  note  of  the  rerereod  gentle- 
man, illustrative  of  Spanish  manners.  A  friar  in  high  glee  is  commonly  reminded 
of  his  profession,  in  a  jeering  tone,  by  the  wags  of  the  company.  Cries  of,  Canamo, 
Padre,  (hemp,  my  father !)  are  heard  from  all  sides,  alluding  to  the  scourge  used 
Ibr  the  discipline,  which  is  made  of  that  substance,  and  recommending  it  as  a  proper 
ewe  for  rebellious  spirits.  These  two  words  will  cut  a  friar  to  the  heart.  And 
here  let  me  express  my  regret  that  the  present  Spanish  Cortes,  who,  allured  by  the 
wealth  of  the  Monastic  Otders,  have  ventured  on  the  suppression  of  mo&t  of  their 
houses,  where  there  still  remained  some  learning  and  decorum,  allow  their  country 
to  be  Inliested  with  that  misehierous  and  diagustiag  vermiB^theyrMr<. 
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engine,  I  have  hitherto  prepared,  and  will  now  enter  upon,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  establishment  kept  by  the  Philippians  at  Seville — the 
fnost  complete  of  its  kind  that  probably  has  ever  existed. 

*'  The  Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius  are  a  series  of  meditations  on 
various  religious  subjects,  so  artificially  disposed,  that  the  mind  being 
at  first  thrown  into  distressing  horror,  may  be  gradually  raised  to 
hope,  and  finally  soothed,  not  into  a  certainty  of  Divine  favour,  but  a 
tixiiid  consciousness  of  pardon.  Ten  consecutive  days  are  passed  in 
perfect  abstraction  from  all  worldly  pursuits.  The  persons  who  sub- 
mit to  this  spiritual  discipline,  leave  their  homes  for  rooms  allotted  to 
them  in  the  religious  house  where  the  Exercises  are  to  be  performed, 
and  yield  themselves  up  to  the  direction  of  the  president.  The  priest, 
who  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  acting  in  that  capacity  at  Seville, 
enjoys  such  influence  over  the  wealthy  part  of  the  town,  that, 
not  satisfied  with  the  temporary  accommodation  which  his  convent 
afforded  to  the  pious  guests,  he  can  now  lodge  the  Exercitants  in  a 
separate  building,  with  a  chapel  annexed,  and  every  requisite  for  com- 
plete abstraction,  during  the  days  of  their  retirement.  Six  or  eight 
.times  in  the  year  the  Exercises  are  performed  by  different  sets  of  fifly 
persons  eftch.  The  utmost  precision  and  regularity  are  observed  in 
the  distribution  of  their  time.  Roused  by  a  large  bell  at  five  in  the 
morning,  they  immediately  assemble  in  the  chapel  to  begin  the  medita- 
tion appointed  for  the  day.  At  their  meals  they  observe  a  deep  silence ; 
a.nd  no  intercourse,  even  among  each  other,  is  permitted,  except 
during  one  hour  in  the  evening.  The  settled  gloom  of  the  house,  the 
almost  incessant  reading  and  meditation  upon  subjects  which,  from 
tlieir  vagueness  and  infinitude,  harass  and  bewilder  the  fancy;  and 
that  powerful  sympathetic  influence,  which  affects  assemblies  where  all 
are  intent  on  the  same  object  aud  bent  on  similar  feelings,  reuilers 
this  house  a  modern  cave  of  Trophonius,  within  whose  dark  cells 
cheerfulness  is  often  extinguished  for  ever. 

"  Unskilful,  indeed,  must  be  the  hand  that,  possessed  of  this  engine, 
can  fail  to  subdue  the  stoutest  mind  in  which  there  lurks  a  particle  of 
superstitious  fear.  But  Father  Vega  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  born 
to  command  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  either  by  the 
usual  means,  or  some  contrivance  of  their  own.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  during  his  probationship  in  that  Order,  denied  him  the  ample 
field  on  which  his  early  views  had  been  fixed.  After  a  course  of 
theological  studies  at  the  University,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Oratoire,  and  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole  town  by  his 
preaching.  His  active  and  bold  mind  combines  qualities  seldom 
found  in  the  same  individual.  Clear-headed,  resolute,  and  ambitious, 
the  superstitious  feelings  which  melt  him  into  tears  whenever  he  per- 
forms the  Mass,  have  not  in  the  least  impaired  the  mental  daringness 
he  originally  owes  to  nature.  Though  seldom  mixing  in  society,  he  is 
a  perfect  man  of  the  world.  Far  from  c(Hnpromising  his  lofty  claims 
to  respect,  he  flatters  Ihe  proudest  nobles  of  his  spiritual  train  by  well- 
timed  bursts  of  affected  rudeness,  which,  being  a  mere  display  of 
spiritual  authority,  perfectly  consistent  with  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  their  worldly  rank  and  dignity,  give  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
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'humble  bysCiuiders,  the  additional  merit  of  Christian  condescension. 

.As  am  instancy  of  this,  I  recollect  his  ordering  the  Marquis  del  P-> -, 

one  of  the  haughtiest  men  in  this  town,  to  fetch  up-stairs  from  the 
chapel,,  a  heavy  gold  frame  set  with  jewels,  in  which  the  Host  is 
exhibited,  for  the  inspection  of  the  company  during  the  hour  of  recrea- 
.'tiott  allowed  in  the  Exereitet.  No  man  cTer  showed  such  assurance 
and  consciousness  of  Heaven's  delegated  authority  as  Father  Vega,  in 
the  Confessional.  He  reads  the  heart  of  his  penitent — ^impresses  the 
.mind  with  the  uselessness  of  disguise,  and  relieves  shame  by  a  strong 
feeling  that  he  has  anticipated  disclosure.  In  preaching,  his  vehe- 
men<:e  rivets  the  mind  of  the  hearers ;  a  wild  luxuriance  of  style  en- 
gages them  with  perpetual  variety ;  expectation  is  kept  alive  by  the 
remembered  flashes  off  his  wit ;  while  the  homely,  and  even  coarse,  ex« 
pressions  he  allows  himself,  when  he  feels  the  whole  audience  already 
in  his  power,  give  him  that  air  of  superiority  which  seems  to  set  no 
bounds  to  the  freedom  of  manner. 

''  It  is,  however,  in  his  private  chapel  that  Father  Vega  has  pre- 
pared the  grand  scene  of  his  triumphs  over  the  heart  of  his  audience. 
Twice  every  day,  during  the  Mterdtetj  he  kneels  for  the  space  of  one 
hour,  surrounded  by  his  congregation.  Daylight  is  excluded,  and  a 
candle  is  so  disposed  in  a  shade  that,  without  breaking  the  gloom  of 
the  chapel,  it  shines  on  a  faU-lengtli^Bcnlpture  of  Christ  nailed  to  the 
.Cross,  who,  with  a  countenance  where  exquisite  sufl^Kring  is  blended 
with  the  most  lovely  patience,  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  moving  his 
lips  to  say-—"  Father,  forgive  them  !*'  The  mind  is  at  first  allow^  to 
<lwell,  in  the  deepest  silence,  on  the  images  and  sentiments  with 
which  previous  roBMling  has  furnished  it,  till  the  Director,  wanned 
with  meditation,  breaks  forth  in  an  impressive  voice,  not,  however, 
addressing  himself  to  his  hearers,  from  whom  he  appears  completely 
abstracted,  but  pouring  out  his  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Silence  ensues  after  a  few  sentences,  and  not  many  minutes  elapse 
without  a  fresh  ejaculation.  But  the  fire  gradually  kindles  into  a 
fiame.  The  addresses  grow  longer  and  more  impassioned  ;  his  voice, 
choked  with  sobs  and  tears,  struffgles  painfully  for  utterance,  till  the 
stoutest  hearts  are  forced  to  yield  to  the  impression,  and  the  chapel 
resounds  with  sighs  and  groans. 

**  1  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  recollection  that  mv  mind  was  made 
to  undergo  such  an  ordeal  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  for  it  is  a  cui^toirt 
of  the  diocese  of  Seville  to  prepare  the  candidates  lor  orders  by  the 
ExerdMei  of  Saint  Iffnatiui ;  and  even  those  who  are  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  clergy  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Fini  ^Tonture,  are  not  easily 
spared  this  tml.  I  was  grown  up  a  timid,  docile,  yet  ardent  boyl 
My  soul  had  been  early  made  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  remorse,* 
and  I  now  eageriy  einbraced  the  offer  of  those  expiatory  rites  which*, 
as  I  fondly  thought,  were  to  restore  lost  innocence,  and  keep  me  for 
ever  in  the  straight  path  of  virtue.  The  shock,  however,  which  my 
spirits  felt  might  have  unnerved  me  for  life,  and  reduced  my  facnl* 


*  See  first  part  of  tetter  III.  page  32i 
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ties  to  a  state  little  short  of  imbecility ,  had  I  not  reoeived  from  na^ 
ture,  probably  as  a  compensation  for  a  too  soft  and  yidding  heart, 
an  understanding  which  was  bom  a  rebel.  Yet»  I  cannot  tell  wheth^ 
it  was  my  heart  or  my  head  that,  in  spite  of  a  frighted  iaacy,  endued 
me  with  resolution  to  baffle  the  blind  zeal  of  my  confessor,  when,  find- 
ing, during  these  Exerdietp  that  I  knew  the  existence  of  a  prohibited 
book  ID  the  possession  of  a  student  of  divinity,  who,  out  of  mere  good- 
nature, assisted  my  early  studies,  he  commanded  me  to  accuse  my 
friend  before  the  Inquisition.  Often  have  I  been  betrayed  into  a  wrong 
course  of  thinking,  by  a  desire  to  assimilate  myself  to  those  I  loved, 
and  thus  enjoy  that  interchange  of  sentiment  which  forms  the  luxury 
of  friendship.  But  even  the  chains  of  love,  the  strongest  I  know 
within  the  range  of  nature,  were  burst  the  moment  I  conceived  that 
orror  had  bound  them.  This,  however,  brings  me  to  the  history  of 
my  mind. 

'<  An  innate  love  of  truth,  which.showed  itself  on  the  first  deveiope- 
meat  of  my  reason,  and  a  consequent,  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of 
it  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge,  that  has  attended  me  through  Ufe, 
saved  me  from  sinking  into  the  dregs  of  Aristotelic  philosophy,  which, 
though  discountenanced  by  the  Spanish  government,  are  still  collected 
in  a  few  filthy  pods,  fed  by  the  constant  exertions  of  the  Dominicans. 
Unfortunately  for  me  these  monks  have  a  richly  endowed  college  at 
Seville,  where  they  give  lectures  on  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
to  a  few  young  men  whom  they  recruit  at  the  expense  of  flatterinc 
their  parents.  My  father's  confessor  was  a  Dominican,  and  be  marked 
me  for  a  divine  of  his  own  schooL  My  mother,  whose  heart  was 
with  the  Jesuits,  would  fain  have  sent  me  to  the  University,  where 
the  last  remnant  of  their  pupils  still  held  the  principal  chairs.  But 
she  was  iafimned  by  the  wily  monk,  that  kerenf  had  begun  to  creep 
,  amoi^  the  new  professors  of  philosophy— ^heresy  of  such  a  horribfe 
tendency^  that  it  nearly  amounted  to  polytheism.  The  evidence  on 
which  this  chaise  was  grounded  seemed,  indeed,  inesistible ;  ibr  yon 
had  only  to  open  the  second  volume  of  one  AUUri,  a  Neapolitan 
friar,  whose  Elements  of  Philosophy  are  still  used  as  a  class-book  at 
the  University  of  Seville,  and  you  would  find,  in  the  first  pages,  that 
he  makes  space  uncreated,  infinite,  and  imperishable.  From  such 
premises  the  consequence  was  evident,  the  new  philosophers  were 
clearly  setting  up  a  rival  deity. 

'*  With  the  usual  preparation  of  a  Uttle  Latin,  but  in  absokite  want 
of  all  elementary  instruction,  I  was  sent  to  begin  a  course  of  logic  at 
the  Dominican  college.  My  desire  of  learning  was  great  indeed ;  but 
the  Categories  ad  mesUem  i>m  Tkomm  AgmmaHs,  in  a  large  quarto 
▼ohmae,  were  unsavory  food  for  my  mind,  and,  after  a  few  vain  effoits 
to  conquer  my  aversion,  I  ended  in  never  opening  the  dismal  book. 
Yety  untrained  as  I  was  to  reading,  books  were  necessary  to  my  hap- 
piness. In  any  other  country  I  aliould  luuve  met  with  a  variety  of 
works  which,  furnishing  my  mind  with  facts  and  observations,  might 
have  led  me  into  some  useful  or  agreeable  pursuit.  But  in  Spain,  the 
chance  of  happening  on  a  good  book  is  so  remote  that  I  must  reckon 
my  acquaintance  with  one  that  could,  open  my  mind  among  the  fortu- 
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Dale  evento  of  my  life.  A  near  rektioa  of  miiiey  a  ladv  whose  edu- 
cation ImmI  been  guperior  to  that  commonly  bestowed  on  Spanish 
females,  possessed  a  small  collection  of  Spanish  and  French  books. 
Among  these  were  the  works  of  Don  Fray  Benito  Feyjoo,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  who,  rising  above  the  intellectual  level  of  his  country, 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  present  (Idth)  century,  had  the  boldness 
to  attack  every  established  error,  which  was  not  under  the  imme* 
diate  patronage  of  religion.  His  mind  was  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary clearness  and  acoteness ;  and  having,  by  an  extensive  reading  of 
Latin  and  French  works,  acquired  a  great  mass  of  information  on 
physical  and  historical  subjects,  he  displayed  it,  with  peculiar  felici^ 
of  expresaion,  in  a  long  series  of  discourses  and  letters,  forming  a 
work  of  fourteen  large  dosely-printed  volumes/'* 

**  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  obtained  leave  to  try  whether 
my  mind,  which  had  hitherto  lain  a  perfect  waste,  was  strong  enough 
to  understand  and  relish  Feyjoo.  But  it  came  like  the  spring  showers 
upon  a  thirsty  soil.  A  man's  opinion  of  the  first  work  he  read  when 
a  bov,  cannot  safoly  be  trusted  ;  but,  to  judge  firom  the  avidity  with 
which  at  the  age  of  fifteen  I  devoured  fourteen  volumes  on  miscella- 
neous subjects,  and  the  surprising  impulse  they  gave  to  my  yet 
unfolded  faculties,  Feyjoo  must  be  a  writer  who  deserves  more  notice 
than  he  has  ever  obtained  from  his  countrymen*  If  I  can  trust  my 
recoUeetion,  he  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  works, 
together  with  his  utter  contempt  of  the  absurd  philoB<^y  which  Imui 
been  universally  taught  in  Spain,  till  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  Bayle,  Feyjoo  had  learned  caution  in  weighing  histo- 
rical eridence,  and  an  habitual  suspicion  of  the  numberless  opinions 
which,  in  countries  unpurified  by  the  wholesome  gales  of  free  con- 
tending thought,  are  allowed  to  range  unmolested,  for  ages,  with  the 
same  claim  to  the  rights  of  prescription  as  frogs  and  insects  have 
to  their  stagnant  pools.  In  a  pleasing  and  popular  style,  Feyjoo 
acquainted  his  countrymen  with  whatever  discoveries  in  experimental 
philosophy  had  been  made  by  Boyle  at  that  time.  Ue  declared  open 
war  against  quackery  of  all  kinds*  Miracles  and  visions  which  oad 
not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Chuwh  of  Rome  did  not  esca{>e  the 
scrutinizing  eve  of  the  bold  Benedictine.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  alarm 
produced  by  his  works  on  the  all-believing  race  for  whom  he  wrote, 
that  nothing  but  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  VL  prevented  his  being 
sileneed  wi&  the  wfttma  ratio  of  Spanish  divines— -the  Inquisition. 

"  Had  the  power  of  Aladdin  s  lamp  placed  me  within  the  richest 
subterraneous  palace  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  it  could  not 
have  produced  the  raptures  I  experienced  firom  the  intellectual  trea- 
sure of  which  I  now  imagined  myself  the  master.  Physical  strength 
developes  itself  so  gradually,  that  few^  1  am  inclined  to  dunk,  derive 
pleasure  firom  a  sudden  start  of  bodily  vigour.  But  my  mind,  like  a 
young  bird  in  the  nest,  had  lived  unconscious  of  its  wings,  till  this 
unexpected  leader  had,  by  his  boldness,  allured  it  into  flight.  From 
a  state  of  mere  animal  life,  I  found  myself  at  once  possessed  of  Hie 

*  F^oo  died  in  1765.    Serocal  of  his  Essays  wevc  published  in  Snglish  by  jQkn 
Brett,  £sq.l7B0. 
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facultr  of  thioking;  aod  1  can  scarcely  conceive,  that  the  soul,  emerg- 
ing after  death  into  a  higher  rank  of  existence,  shall  feel  and  try  its 
new  powers  with  a  keener  delight.  My  knowledge,  it  is  true,  was 
confined  to  a  few  physical  and  historical  facts ;  but  I  had,  all  at  once, 
learned  to  reason,  to  argue,  to  doubt.  To  the  surprise  and  alarm  of 
my  good  relatives,  I  had  been  changed,  within  a  few  weeks,  into  a 
sceptic  who,  without  questioning  religious  subjects,  would  not  allow 
any  one  of  the  settled  notions  to  pass  for  its  current  value.  My  mother, 
with  her  usual  penetration,  perceived  the  new  tendency  of  my  mind, 
and  thanked  Heaven,  in  my  presence,  that  Spain  was  my  native  coun- 
try ;  *  else,*  she  said,  '  he  would  soon  quit  the  pale  of  the  church/ 

**  The  main  advantage,  however,  I  owed  to  my  new  powers,  was  a 
speedy  emancipation  from  the  Aristotelic  school  of  the  Dominicans.  I 
bad,  sometimes,  dipped  into  the  second  volume  of  their  Elements  of 
Philosophy,  and  had  found,  to  my  utter  dismay,  that  they  denied  the 
existence  of  a  fHUUum — one  of  my  then  favourite  doctrines,  and  at- 
tributed the  ascent  of  liquids  by  suction,  to  the  horror  of  nature  at 
being  wounded  and  torn.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  Feyjoo  had  ffiven 
me  &e  clearest  notions  on  the  theory  of  the  sucking-pump,  and  the 
relative  gravity  of  air  and  water.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  equal  my 
contempt  of  those  monks,  who  could  still  contend  for  the  old  system 
of  sympathies  and  antipathies.  A  reprimand  from  the  reverend  Pro- 
fessor oi  Logic,  for  my  utter  inattention  to  his  lectures,  sprung,  at 
length,  the  mine  which,  charged  with  the  first  scraps  of  learning,  and 
brimful  of  boyish  conceit,  had  long  been  ready  to  explode. 

"  Had  the  Friar  remonstrated  with  me  in  private,  my  habitual 
timidity  would  have  sealed  up  my  lips.  But  he  rated  me  before  the 
whole  class,  and  that  fired  up  my  indignation.  Rising  firom  my  seat 
yiiih  a  courage  so  new  to  me  that  it  seemed  to  be  inspired,  I  tx^dly 
declared  my  determination  not  to  burden  and  pervert  my  mind  with 
the  absurdities  that  were  taught  in  their  schools.  Being  asked,  *with 
a  sarcastic  smile,  which  were  the  doctrines  that  had  thus  incurred  my 
disapprobation,  I  visibly  surprised  the  Professor — no  bright  genius 
himself-^with  the  theory  of  the  sucking-pump,  and  actually  non-phued 
him  on  the  mighty  question  of  vacunm.  To  be  thus  bearded  by  a 
stripling,  was  more  than  his  professional  humility  could  bear.  He 
bade  roe  thank  my  family  for  not  being  that  moment  turned  out  of  the 
class;  assuring  me,  however,  that  my  father  should  be  acquainted 
with  my  impertinence  in  the  course  of  that  day.  Yet,  I  must  do  jus- 
tice to  his  good-nature  and  moderation  in  checking  the  students,  who 
wished  to  serve  me,  like  Sancho,  with  a  blanketing. 

**  Before  the  threatened  message  could  reach  my  father,  1  had,  with 
great  rhetorical  skiU,  engraged  maternal  pride  and  fear  in  my  fkvour. 
In  what  colours  the  fnat  may  have  painted  my  imprudence,  I  neither 
learned  nor  cared  ;  for  my  mother,  whose  dislike  of  the  Dominicans, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  had  been  roused  by  the  public  repri- 
mand of  the  Professor,  took  the  whole  matter  into  her  hands,  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  I  heard,  with  rapture,  that  my  name  was 
to  be  entered  at  the  University. 

**  Having  thus  luckily  obtained  the  object  of  my  wishes,  I  soon  re- 
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trieved  my  character  for  industry,  and  received  the  public  thanks  of 
my  new  Professor.  What  might  have  been  my  progress  Under  8 
better  system  than  that  of  a  Spanish  university,  vanity  will  probably 
not  allow  me  to  judge  with  fairness.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  laying  a  sketch  of  that  system  before  the  reader.*' 

(  To  be'  cohtiHued.) 


MODERN    FICTIONS. 

In  the  first  search  of  the  miad  after  knowledge,  when  iter 
appetite  is  eager,  history  presents  it  with  a  crowd  of  facts,  per- 
sonages, and  adventured,  which  it  greedily  devours  and  indis- 
criminately enjoys.  These  possess  at  that  period  all  the  charms 
of  romance,  superadded  to  those  of  reality,  without  the  sem- 
blance of  which,  at  least,  we  are  not  satisfied  at  first.  And  youth, 
in  the  freshness  and  abundance  of  feeling,  can  interest  itself  in 
any  characters  and  events,  however  drily  delineated  or  barrenly, 
detailed.  But  there  is  nothing  sooner  learned  than  the  insipi- 
dity of  truth.  The  stock  of  active  feeling  becomes  exhausted 
proportionably  as  the  craving  for  it  increases ;  and  we  turn  from 
the  survey  of  things  as  they  are,  to  the  more  flattering  pictures 
of  imagination  and  reverie. 

'Tis  strange, — but  our  opinions  used  to  be  exactly  the  reverse. 
Fiction  seemed  to  be  the  fit  amusement  of  infancy  and  youth, — ^^ 
history  the  solid  nourishment  of  mature  age.  We  have  found 
it  otherwise ;  and  were  we  egotistical  enough  to  argue  from 


hood  as  a  state,  in  which  all  we  formerly  called  real  and  solid 
had  lost  its  attraction — ^wom  out  its  gilding  as  it  were ;  and  of 
which  the  only  solace  was  in  those  imaginations  and  idealities, 
which  youth  did  not  know  or  need. 

Though  the  mode  of  education  now  prevalent  introduces  us 
first  to  fiction, — to  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  Ovid,  to  Virgil,  and 
leaves  us  to  find  out  the  reality  afterwards  ourselves,  me  con- 
trary one  should  think,  were  more  natural  as  well  as  more  bene- 
ficial. We,  who  spring  from  the  earth  and  journey  toward  the 
heaven,  should  proceed  from  the  solid  to  the  fanciful.  We, 
who  have  to  guide  ourselves  through  the  rude  collisions. of  the 
world  before  we  can  aspire  to  a  loftier,  should  learn  the  circum- 
stances, the  habits,  the  rules  of  life,  ere  we  launched  into  dreary 
speculation.  We  should  be  taught  to  build  fabrics  on  earth,  ere 
we  learned  to  erect  them  in  the  air ;  and  should  assign  to  each 
season  of  life  those  occupations,  which  suit  the  difierent  realms 
on  which  they  border ; 

^  A  youth  of  action,  an  old  age  of  dreams.'' 
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la  jroofth  the  iadalgenoe  of  ideality  undermmes  the  heart  and 
obhterates  the  feelmga^  abaorbs  the  mind  in  selfish  specvilatioft 
and  isolates  it  in  itself.  Awoaement  becomes  business,  hours 
of  excitement  are  frenzy  and  irritation^  the  rest  languor  and 
irksomeness — 

*'  Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride." 

But  the  musings  of  age  are  calm  and  its  hopes  not  fallacious, 
while  the  melancholy  feeling  that  accompanies  its  retrospection 
to  the  past,  is  sweeter  and  more  soothing  than  the  gorgeous 
promises  of  youth. 

But  we  grow  marvellously  heroic-— quite  Zimmermannish,  and 
why  ?  all  to  prove  that  my  hairs  are  as  dignified  over  Ariosto  or 
the  Thousand  and  One  rf ights,  as  they  are  over  Locke  or  Adam 
Smith,  'Tis  a  selfish  watt^th,  good  Reader ;  for  our  ears  yet 
tingle,  and  our  liver  sweRs  (tumetjecur)  with  a  severe  objurga- 
tion we  lately  received,  when  ''  caught  slipshod  over  the  last 
new  novel." — Mais  revenons. 

An  ideal  world  is  necessary  to  the  mind  :  all  nations,  whether 
rude  or  civilized,  have  possessed  one,  and  stocked  it  with 
scenes,  personages,  and  occupations  suitable  to  their  respective 
notions  of  happiness.  Man  is  not  satisfied  with  the  objects 
around  him,  and  from  his  store  of  hope  and  prophetic  feeling, 
builds  himself  a  mental  paradise  to  repose  or  revel  in,  while 
terror  and  superstition  often  lend  their  pernicious  aid,  intruding 
"gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeeras  dire.**  This  becomes  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  soul,  where  the  perceptions  are  re- 
ceived and  ranked.  All  thoughts  and  objects  become  tinged 
with  the  prevailing  air  of  the  place,  and  decked  either  in  the  gay 
attire  of  fancy,  or  dull  livery  of  woe.  We  view  the  world  re- 
flected in  it  as  in  a  speculum,  and  in  no  other  li^ht  can  we 
view  it ;  for  to  reason  against  feeling  is  impossible.  This, 
whether  produced  by  the  ascendant  genius  of  a  few,  by  climate, 
or  by  divine  inspiration,  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  each  nation 
and  age.  It  is  this,  which  originates  and  characterizes  all  opi- 
nion and  Al  habit ;  and  to  this,  as  to  an  all-actuating  cause, 
the  philosophic  historian  can  trace  every  fact  he  narrates. 

"ns  strange,  that  in  these  days  we,  with  our  attested  creed 
and  well-founded  hopes  of  futurity,  should  place  our  ideal  re- 
gion so  little  removed  from  that  in  which  we  dwell — ^should 
never  contemplate  beings  other  than  ourselves — should  be  so 
nailed  to  eartn,  and  en&ngled  in  the  thread  of  tale,  adventure, 
and  character,  as  to  forget  that  proud  privilege  given  us  by 

the  poet, 

**  Ofl  sublimem  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri.'' 

While  the  rude  and  early  nations,  who  were  surrounded  with 
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imoraiice  and  doubt,  were  eret  in  the  world  of  spirits,  gods,  an<l 
mnigodB ;  tieadin^  the  starry  floor  of  HeaveiH  or  natgiae  earth 
in  the  midst  of  invisible  deities — ^the  beautiftil  children  of  their 
fimcy.  lliose  were  sublime  delights,  but  there  were  terrors  to 
balance  them:  if  we  have  lost  the  one  we  have  escaped  the 
other;  and  though  we  may  know  more  of  spiritual  things  than 
our  classic  predecessors,  we  certainly  ^ee/  less. 

With  the  people  of  Greece  and  Rome  progressive  civilization 
had  not  that  full  effect  in  undermining  the  prevalence  of  ima- 
gination which  it  has  had  with  us.  The  polite  sceptic,  who 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  was 
■till  wanned  by  the  visionary  speculations  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, while  the  grandeur  of  statue  and  temple,  the  continual 
observance  of  old  and  venerable  rites,  and  the  yet  unshaken 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  did  not  allow  him  altogether  to 
foi]§^et  the  gods  of  Olympus.  To  thin  mild  and  compromising 
spirit  succeeded  the  furious  idealism  of  legend,  vision,  and  mar- 
t^dom,  restrained  at  first  by  the  politicsd  struggles  of  the  em- 
pire, and  afterwsjrds  softened  by  mingling  with  the  lofty,  and, 
according  to  our  ideas,  more  elegant  institutions  of  the  northern 
invaders.  The  different  light  and  esteem  in  which  the  female 
sex  was  held  by  these  barbarians,  as  they  were  termed,  and  the 
subeequent  heightening  of  that  esteem  into  romantic  devotion, 
forms  the  great  difference  between  the  ideal  world  of  the  9X1* 
dents  and  that  of  the  modems. 

And  here  we  have  discovered  the  reason  why  we,  in  our 
visionary  and  fictitious  tales,  are  contented  wim  earth  and 
earthly  scenes,  and  why  they  despised  such  as  insipid,  unless 
when  seasoned  with  deities  and  excursions  to  the  Heavens. 
We  possess  the  delights  of  love,  of  feeling  and  refined  passion, 
of  wnich  they  had  not  an  idea  :^woman,  such  as  we  know  her, 
was  never  in  their  imaginations  or  their  pages.  With  our  ele- 
gant ideeU  of  the  sex,  we  can  weU  dispense  with  all  the  affable 
celestials,  that  haunted  bower  and  stream,  that  blest  Anchises 
or  Endymion;  and  we  would  not  exchange  the  Rebecca  of 
Ivanhoe  for  all  the  pulpy  goddesses  that  thronged  tlse  imperial 
synod  of  Jove. 

Tis  said,  that  the  old  knights  and  dames  of  chivalrv  were  no 
better  than  they  should  be— perhaps  so;  but  their  tneory  was 
fine,  their  beau  ideal  of  character  poetically  noble,  and  their 
materiel  of  imagination  most  ample,  uniting  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  Orientals  with  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  North.  The 
peculiar  and  exquisite  style  of  sentiment  which  they  originated, 
we  have  inherited  from  them  with  much  less  variation  than  is 
supposed.     The  externals — ^the  habits  and  institutions,  have 

{massed  away ;  the  subtle  spirit  of  thought  still  exists  the  same, 
n  rude  ana  unthinking  times  this  could  not  have  been  sup- 
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ported,  unless  typified  and  inculcated  by  the  ceremony  and  the 
banneE^^by"  pomp,  pride;  and  circumstance;''  but  in  these 
comparatively  quiet  times  it  is  kept  alive  in  the  inusings  of  the 
confcemplatistv  and  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by  the  noble  and 
hi^'Aaom  in  silence, 

*' Unnois'd  by  the  rude  breath  of  fame.** 

The.  loquacity  of  the  world  consists  of  unmeaning  and  narrow 
politics,  petty  scandal,  and  common-plftce  criticism ;  to  wsmder 
Deyoqd.matter-of-&ct,  or  the  news  ot  the  day,  would  be  against 
all  the  rules  of  good-breeding;  and  that  portion  of  romantic 
feeling,  which'  is  at  present  in  the  world,  is  reservied  for  the 
pillow  and  the  closet^  and  comes  forth  in  ihe  unassuming  page 
of  the  poem  and  the  novel.   '  ,     . 

In  a  civilized  age  this  spirit  can  exist  without  the  aid  of  mair^ 
vel  and  enchantment,  and  may  be  embodied  in  the  scenesof  real 
life  :rT-in.a  rude  age  it  couldnot  be  so*  Allthe  early  ajfctempts  at 
siwple  fiction  arie  compelled  to  make  up  in  licentioasness  what 
the^  want  in  the  marvellous :  such  is  the  case  with  thefabliaitr, 
which  succeeded  the  eariy  romanx^es,  and  much  tended  to  cor- 
rupt the^  purer  strain  of  sentiment  breathed  by  the  latter. 

As  zes^l  subsided  both  in  imaginative  writers  and  their  audi- 
tors, (the  early  romances  having  been  intended  to  be  spoken  or 
sung),  the  depnand  was  for  prose,  and  translations  were  greedily 
devoured  by  those  who  would  not  undertake  the  &tigue  of  reacU 
ing  the  works  in  their  metrical  state.  ''  It  is  a  whimsical  fact,'' 
says  Ellis,  ''<  that  the. same  fabler,  which  were  discredited  when 
in  verse,  were  again  on  their  transfusion  into  prose  received 
without  suspicion.  It  should  seem  that  falsehood  is  generally 
safe  frpm  detection  when  concealed  under  a  sufficient  doak  of 
dullness."  This  is  rather  splenetic  on  the  part  of  the  criiio — 
fabfhood  and  dullness  are  coarse  and.  uojwt  synonymes.for  fable 
and  prose. 

But  proportionably  as  real  character  is  akered  by  the  pro- 
^re^  oi  society,  the  ideal  is  alsow  The  French  courtier  and 
tnfriguanie  ceased  to  be  interested  with  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  old  romance ;  they  sought  a  more  tranquil  and  less  stately 
fiction,  and  nov.elty  was  welcomed  with  unusual  popularity. 
Amyot's  translation  of  the  Greek  romance  of  Theagenes  and 
Chsuriclea,  which  appeared  in  1547,  went  through  ten  editions 
before  the  end  of  tne  sixteenth  century. 

Whe^  the  war  and  s^tation  occasioned  by  the  ambition  of 
the.  Guises  .had  ceased,  the  establishment  of  the  gallant  Henry 
on  his  throne  gave  the  appearance  of  a  golden  age  to  a  nation 
just  breathing  from  dissension  and  slaughter.  This  prepared 
the  national  taste  for  the  iergenes— the  pictures  of  rural  and 
tranquil  life,   which  sppn.  beqame  .  fashionable.     They   were 
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seemingly  imported  from  Spain  during  the  close  connexion  of 
the  league  with  that  country,  where  the  Diana  of  Montema^or, 
and  the  Gralatea  of  Cenrantes*  were  at  the  height  of  popularity. 
In  imitation  of  these,  D'Urf6,  a  French  nobleman^  composed 
his  ^*  Astrea/'  where,  under  the  guise  of  shepherds  and  shepher- 
desses, all  the  court  scandals  and  amours  are  related ;  it  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  intrigue  and  innocence,  of  pastoral  and 
heroic.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  step  to  improvement, — ''  it  gave 
a  new  form  to  romance,"  accordmg  to  Fontenelle,  ''and  re« 
called  the  decorum  and  sentiment  which  appeared  to  have  beeii 
banished  altogether/'  It  was  published  in,  and  subsequent  to 
1610:  a  whole  host  of  imitators  followed  it;  and  Segrais  says, 
that  till  his  time  all  the  Pieces  de  Theatre  were  taken  from  the 
Astrea.  t 

But  we  are  going  over  a  ground  often  traced  by  more  able 
pens,  and  know  not  how  we  eot  into  the  track,  having  indulged 
at  first  in  a  few  generalities,  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  review 
of  the  novels  of  Madame  La  fayette.  But  as  the  heroic  romance 
is  the  link  between  the  bergertes  and  the  compositions  of  that 
lady,  it  may  be  as  well  to  touch  upon  them  now,  and  defer  our 
remarks  upon  Madame  La  Fayette  to  a  future  time.  From  the 
various  character  of  Ae  bergertes,  critics  have  been  much 
puEzled  to  assign  the  sources  whence  they  arose,  being  com- 
pounded of  classic,  Moorish,  and  romantic  fiction ;  but  their 
moral  causes  are  acutely  detailed  by  Fontenelle. 

''The  French  had  iust  emerged  from  the  troubles  of  the  Fnmde 
-—a  war,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ridiculous,  commenced  and  perse- 
vered in  without  object  or  plan,  and  terminated  by  transactions 
equally  disgraceful  to  both  parties.  All  Paris  had  been  engaged 
in  it,  and  all  ranks  of  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
found  themselves,  to  their  astonishment,  witii  sword  in  hand. 
Skirmishes  passed  daily — every  one  was  busied  recounting  and 
exaggerating  his  exploits^— there  was  nothing  else  spoken  of — 
men,  women,  and  even  infants,  were  seiaed  with  the  universal 
enthusiasm.  These  circumstances  had  not  a  little  contributed 
to  elevate  people's  thoughts  above  their  level ;  a  tinge  of  war- 
like heroism  was  spread  over  society,  which  was  not  likely  td 
be  dissipated  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  a  young 
and  victorious  court ;  and  gallantry,  ever  attacned  to  the  steps 
of  glory,  was  not  left  behind  by  its  companion.  This  general 
disposition  of  taste  gave  rise  to  the  heroic  romances,  and  en- 
sured dieir  success,  while  D'Urf(§  for  some  time  fell  into  total 
neglect*" 

Of  the  long-winded  story  and  style  here  spoken  of,  the 
English  reader  has  seen  sufficient  in  its  offspring — the  dramatic 


*  Coun  de  B«Uet  Lettret,  toA.  iv.  p.  S07. 
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productions  of  Charles  the  Second  and  William^  reign — of 
Dryden  and  Lee»  unless  he  has  had  the  hardihood  to  wade 
through  the  Parthenissa  of  Lord  Orrery,  the  only  English 
Roman  de  la  lon^ue  haleine.  These  conapositions,  as  wen  as 
their  predecessor  in  popularity — the  Astrea,  owed  most  of  that 
popularity  to  the  covert  delineations  of  distinguished  living 
characters,  and  supplied,  for  a  while,  the  place  of  the  Memoirs 
and  Anas,  in  which  the  French  nation  abounded.  The  rules  of 
valour  and  courtesy,  chastity  and  hauteur,  so  simply  inculcated 
in  the  old  romances,  were,  in  the  heroic,  refined  ana  wire-drawn 
to  the  most  subtle  distinctions  :  the  love-dialogue  of  the  latter 
answered  the  tournament  of  the  former,  and  skill  in  argument 
with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  niceties  of  feeling,  seem  more 
necessary  to  the  heroic  hero  than  even  a  stout  arm  and  irresistible 
spear.  This  spirit  was  kept  up  by  the  tone  that  pervaded  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet ;  but  those 
male  and  female  bas  bleus  soon  passed  away,  and  yielded  the 
ascendancy  of  social  life  (then,  and  in  that  nation,  of  the  greatest 
importance)  to  a  more  rational  assembly, — Huet,  Segrais, 
Callieres,  La  Fontaine,  Madame  de  Sevign6,  Le  Due  de  Roche- 
foucault,   and   Madame   La  Fayette :    all  of  whom  had  been 

Sreviously  more  or  less  intimate  with  the  coterie  of  Madame  de 
Lambouillet.  From  this  society  may  be  said  to  spring  the 
modern  novel,  as  though  the  Princesse  de  Cleves,  8cc.  are  at- 
tributed to  one  name,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  work  of 
composition  was  a  divided  task ;  and  the  sentiment  prevalent 
throughout  them  seems  to  be  but  their  conversation  embodied. 
The  very  mention  of  Rochefoucault,  as  one  of  the  members,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  discarding  the  sentiment  and  style 
ampoule,  and  letting  themselves  down  to  a  parallel  with  common 
sense.  Y. 


ON    PALINDROMES. 


Among  the  fopperies,  the  Nugte  diffieUes,  which  in  the  dark  afres 
supplied  the  place  of  learning  and  taste,  there  were  none  more 
remarkable,  none  on  which  more  labour  was  wasted  to  less  useful 
purpose,  than  the  Palindromes,  or  Canorine,  or  recurrent  verHes,  as 
they  were  called,  from  their  reading  the  same,  letter  by  letter,  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  this  species  of  composition  was  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  the  generality  of  its  study,  and  the  number  of  its 
examples.  Indeed,  whoever  attempts  to  compose  a  Palindrome  line, 
will  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  so  many  on  record. 

We  have  thought  it  might  amuse  our  readers,  to  see  the  specimens 
of  this  fanciful  species  of  verse  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect. 
We  have,  therefore,  classed  them  under  their  different  languages,  and 
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\fi\\  give  the  pree^deitce^  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  mcient  Greek. 
One  only  in  this  language  is  generally  known,  and  this,  owing  to  the 
length  of  one  of  its  words,  would  possess  as  much  merit  as  the  sur- 
mounting of  difficulty  can  bestow,  were  it  not  spoiled  by  a  viol&Uon  of 
grammar  which  is  equally  inexcusable  and  incurable.  It  was  in- 
scribed on  a  marble  Ben i tier  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

Nli'ON  ANOMHMATA,  MH  MONAN  Of  IN. 

Wash  your  sins,  not  your  countenance  alone. 

The  classical  reader  wiU  see  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  broken, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  adjective  monan  for  the  adverb  MOKON. 

Latin,  being  the  lan^age  in  which  the  composition  of  these  lines 
is  the  most  easy  (from  its  containing  both  so  many  words  which  spell 
the  same  backwards  and  forwards,  and  so  many  which  bear  one  sense 
when  read  forwards  and  another  backwards)  is  that  in  which  they  are 
generally  recognized  to  abound  most  copiously.  It  is  also  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  first  appeared,  having  been  invented  by  Sotades, 
a  Roman  poet,  who  lived  about  250  years  before  Christ.  He  having 
degraded  his  muse  by  devoting  her  to  obscenity,  Sotadea  Carmina 
became  the  general  name  for  verse  of  that  disgusting  character.  The 
few  of  his  lines  which  are  cited  by  Quintilian  are  well  known : — 

Roma,  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  Laus  taxat,  sua  laute  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede^  ede,  perede  melos. 

In  the  foUowing  liaes  each  word  is  a  Palindrome  : — 

Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mulum  tenet  Odo, 
Anna  tenet  mappam,  madidam  mappam  tenet 'Anna. 

The  following  recurrent  lines  were  composed  by  Paschasias,  as  an 
epitaph  on  Henry  IV. : — 

Area  serenum  me  gere  re^m,  muneie  sacra, 
Solem,  areas,  animos,  omina  sacra,  melos. 

But  these  two  last  specimens  have  too  little  sense  to  deserve  much 
notioe. 

For  the  most  beautiful  example  we  must  turn  to  the  annals  of  our 
own  country,  and  to  a  woman.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  educatipn  of  women  rendered  them  frequently  superior  to 
the  other  sex,  a  lady  being  banished  the  court  from  a  suspicion  of 
her  being  too  familiar  with  a  great  lord  in  favour,  gave  this  device. 
The  moon  covered  by  a  cloud»  and  the  following  Palindrome  for  a 

motto: — 

Ablata  at  Alba. 

(Secluded  but  pure.) 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  composition  was  never  in  any  example  of 
which  we  know  so  heightened  by  appropriateness  and  delicacy  of 

sentiment. 

Im  English  but  one  Palindrome  line  is  known;  at  least,  James 
Harris,  who  had  deeply  studied  our  language,  could  discover  bo 
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moie;  aad  ib§X  one  is  only  procured  bv  aquaintness  of  spelling  in  one 
wordy  and  the  substitution  of  a  figure  for  another: — 

Lewd  did  I  live,  fi^  evil  I  did  dwel. 

Our  own  observation  confirms  the  difiiculty  of  composing  them  in 
our  own  language,  which  this  rarity  implies.  We  have  ^quently 
labouKd  at  arrangements  of  words  which  would  form  an  English 
Palindrome  line,  but  alwi^s  unsuccessfully,  which  surprised  us,  as  we 
have  in  English  so  many  Palindrome  words. 

There  is  another  species  of  Palindrome,  verbal  but  not  literal,  of 
which,  as  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  less  difficult,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  no  more  than  two  examples.  The  first  of  these  is  the  following 
eulogy  of  Hippocrates : — 

2wrr«|  nm$  ir«MV««»  i|ir  ffwtang  ««»  cu^^, 

Retroactum. 

Et9  4u8p  axvuf  i|»  >f Kuaw,  xeu  tBfta  Kawn 
2«flro,  KM  fitgwrv*  ^v  ^aog  Imrex^nif. 

But  a  much  more  ingenious  verbal  Palindrome  is  copied,  in  Mis- 
son's  Voyage  to  Italy,  from  the  old  cloister  of  Santa  Marca  Novella 
at  Florence :  — 

Sacrum  pingue  dabo,  non  macnun  sachficabo. 

This  hexameter  line  is  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  but,  on  being 
read  backward,  it  becomes  a  pentameter  applicable  to  that  of  Cain — 

Sacrificabo  macnim,  noa  dabo  pingue  sacrum. 

Both  are  Leonine  verses,  as  Latin  rhymes  were  called,  from  Leo,  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century ;  though  some  suppose  their  invention  to 
be  of  an  earlier  period.  We  cannot,  however,  in  praising  the  double 
applicability  of  this  line,  forget  that  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  was  not  a 
livmg  victim. 

But  we  have  reserved  for  our  climax  the  last  and  the  most  extraor- 
dHMury  effort  in  the  composition  of  Palindromes  that  has  appeared  in 
print.  It  is  a  poem  of  which  we  possess  a  copy,  csilled  nitn/ut 
Kmgumx^^  written  in  ancient  Greek,  by  a  modem  Greek  named  Am- 
brosius,  printed  in  Vienna  in  1808,  and  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  It  contains  466  lines,  every  one  of  which  is  a  literal 
Palindrome. .  The  arrangement  of  the  words  is,  of  course,  frequently 
forced,  the  allusions  far-fetched,  and  the  sense  difficult  to  discover; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  what,  are  .called  nonsense  verses ;  for«  by 
close  attention^  and  the  assistance  of  the  notes,  every  one  of  them  may. 
be  construed.*  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  lines,  which  we  have  selected 
as  the  most  easy  to  be  construed  :— 

*  TlHt  poem  is  slightly  aHuded  to  by  Choiseul  Goaffier,  in  Us  "  Voyage  Pltto- 
retqaf  de  la  Qrioe." 
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'A  /AoB^fUcr  Sih  r)^i»,  ik  rii  flt^  ^ofiA 

No«  IT  JTAXa  ireXXjb  a  Z3^  dTXX'  J  n«XX^e». 

tiff's  irSo'i  S?  Tf  yffy  SI?  J  Mouoiiy^riif  ?;  iir»ri, 

"At*  ^f«  Sf  «9«y  if  iv(  Sua  qua.- 

*X1  Xcac»*ix)»  ff")  M*V  *V  N^/bifl>  ff")  x<M?  xftAw. 
A«,  ^/i7»  *A^fOf  i  IfS  4  fM^. 

"EXo^*  ri  Kftxi,  x«i}  axaxa  xotriSftXi. 

ZJ/urri  0'ip  ^/m  ^>«  ^<Sf  WafJuSf. 

26  Ij^  'H^Cf  olof  «l  P»f  9i«f  iSqri  riiuf- 

Sot  ffC  Ktuf  AKouS  AyXo-tor, 

VffMM  ijfdii  Xa%»  rify  iXijO^  ^/■'«'* 

SS  10^  I9yf<  ixiT  fydfOf  avf. 

*a  Pwr  IX«  r/ffi  Xv^'iTiX);  eS^. 

'AXXft  r&  Iv  mS  /3^X«,  Xa€c)y  v^a  r  aXXa. 

2*rr^f  0^^  f^e,  J  «X#c  Wf  Xiw,  if  Ivf  qnriis. 


WALKS    IN    THE   OABDEK.      NO.  IV. 

My  garden  takes  up  half  my  daUy  care» 

And  my  field  aaka  uie  minutes  I  can  spare.  Uartb. 

It  was  said  of  Burke,  that  no  one  could  stand  under  the 
same  gateway  with  him,  during  a  shower  of  rain,  without  dis- 
covering that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man ;  a  very  consolatory 
assertion  to  the  inhabitants  of  London^  who  were  not»  perhaps, 
previously  aware  that  any  discovery  could  be  made,  or  pleasant 
association  awakened  during  that  most  iiksome  period,  when 
they  are  huddled  with  strange  companions  under  tne  shelter  of 
a  low  arch,  gazing  listlessly  at  the  rushing  and  wrangling  ken- 
nel, or  walking  to  the  back  of  the  covered  way  to  excbange 
weeping  looks  with  the  sky.  In  that  ten  minutes  of  London's 
suspended  animation,  all  is  desolation  and  gloom :  the  deserted 
street  is  a  wide  waste  of  bubbles  and  mud ;  from  the  unimbi* 
bine  flag-stones  the  discoloured  drops  scramble  into  the  gutter 
to  aisembogue  themselves  into  a  feculent  and  stercoraceous  re- 
ceptacle, whither  the  ima^nation  refuses  to  follow  them : — ^now 
and  then  the  loud  pattering  on  an  umbrella  announces  the  ap- 

{>roach  of  some  sturay  pedestrian  who  hurries  by,  and  the  cheer- 
ess  prospect  is  again  confined  to  mud  and  stones,  until  a  hack* 
ney-coacn  rattles  past  with  its  lame  and  dripping  cattle,  while 
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the  flap-hatted  driver  holds  his  head  on  one  side  to  avoid  the 
pelting  of  the  storm,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  upheld  fingers 
of  the  shop-and-alley-imprisoned  women,  or  the  impatient  calls 
of  appointment-breaking  men ;  signals  to  which,  out  half  an 
hour  before,  he  would  have  been  all  eye,  all  ear.  No  delectable 
associations,  either  natural  or  literary,  spring  up  to  alleviate  the 
tedium  of  such  a  detention  as  we  have  been  describing;  for 
even  the  recollection  of  Swift's  imitative  description  of  a  city- 
shower  will  but  aggravate  the  annoyances  of  our  situation,  oy 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  pourtrayed  the  scene.  How  dii* 
ferent  the  effect  of  a  shower  in  the  country  !  We  have  already 
noticed  the  air  of  enjoyment  with  which  the  trees  droop  down 
their  branches  to  be  fed,  and  the  silent  satisfaction  with  which 
the  thirsty  earth  drinks  in  the  refreshing  moisture ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  which  we  may  not  moralize  into  as  many 
conceits  as  Jaques  summoned  up  from  the  tears  of  the  poor 
wounded  stag.  Are  we  in  a  puerile  mood,  we  may  forthwith 
realise  that  most  palatable  conception  of  Mother  jSunch,  by 
which  our  youthful  imaginations  have  been  so  often  raised  to 
ecstasy,  (is  it  not  the  Tale  of  Prince  Florizel  T)  wherein  the  dis- 
criminating fairy  rewards  her  obedient  children,  by  summoning 
from  the  air  a  shower  of  tarts  and  cheesecakes,  a  prodigy  which 
we  can  thus  easily  accomplish  with  the  wand  of  fancy.  The 
limpid  drops  destined-to  feed  the  com  whence  the  flour  is  ob- 
tained, and  expand  the  pulp  of  the  currant,  raspberry,  or  goose- 
berry, which  IS  to  be  enshrined  in  its  paste,  are  clearly  the 
primal  though  unconcocted  elements  of  the  feast  which  Mrs. 
bunch,  (away  with  the  disrespectful  term  mother !)  perfected 
amid  the  magical  ovens  of  the  sky,  and  showered  down  into 
the  upturned  mouths  of  her  infantme  worshippers.  Every  fall 
of  ram  is,  in  fact,  a  new  supply  from  the  great  ante-natal  in- 
finite of  pastry. 

Are  we  poetically  inclined  in  our  combinations,  there  is  not  a 
drop  from  which  imagination  may  not  extract  beauty  and  me- 
lody, by  pursuing  it  into  the  labyrinth  of  some  "  bosky  dell  **  or 
dark  umbrageous  nook,  only  lighted  up  by  the  yellow  eyes  of 
the  primrose ;  or  we  may  convert  it  into  a  little  crystal  bark, 
suffering  our  fancies  to  float  upon  it  adown  some  guggling  rivu- 
let, under  a  canopy  of  boughs,  and  between  banks  of  flowers, 
nodding,  like  Narcissus,  at  weir  own  image  in  the  water,  and  so 
sailing  along  in  the  moonlight  to  the  accompaniment  of  its  own 
music,  we  may  realize  Coleridge's 

"  Hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singcth  a  quiet  tune." 
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By  patience  and  perseverance  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree 
becomes  satin ;  the  rain  which  we  shake  from  our  feet  may  be 
metamorphosed  into  that  leaf,  and  ultimately  revisit  them  in  the 
form  of  silk  stockings.  By  anticipating  the  silent  elaborations  of 
Nature^  and  following  up  her  processes,  we  may  substantiate  the 
dreams  of  those  poets  and  Oriental  writers  who  tell  of  roses.  Jon- 
quils, and  violets  falling  from  the  sky,  for  almost  every  one  of  the 
globules  of  rain  may  be  a  future  flower.  Absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  roots,  it  may  be  converted  into  sap,  and  working  its  way 
into  the  flower-stalk,  may,  in  process  of  time,  assume  the  form 
of  petals,  turning  their  fragrant  lips  upwards  to  bless  the  sky, 
whence  they  ori^ally  descended.  Or,  are  we  disposed  to 
contemplate  the  shower  with  a  more  exalted  anticipation,  we 
have  but  to  recollect  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  inevitable 
converse  of  the  proposition,  that  all  grass  is  destined  to  become 
flesh,  either  animal  or  human,  and  straitway  the  rain  becomes 
instinct  with  vitality,  and  we  may  follow  each  drop  through  its 
vegetable  existence  as  pasture  into  the  ribs  of  some  future  prize 
ox;  or  into  the  sparkhng  eye  of  its  proprietor,  some  unborn 
Mr.  Coke  or  Lord  Somerville  standing  proudly  by  its  side;  or 
into  the  heart  of  a  Milton,  the  blood  of  a  Hampden,  or  the 
brain  of  a  Bacon.  Thus  in  a  passing  shower  may  we  uncon- 
sciously be  pelted  with  the  component  parts  of  bulls  and  sheep, 
poets,  patnots,  and  philosophers — a  fantastical  speculation 
perhaps,  but  it  is  better  than  shivering  at  the  end  of  an  alley  in 
Holbom  without  thinking  of  any  thing,  or  flattening  one's  nose 
against  the  pane  of  a  coflee-house  window  in  splenetic  vacancy. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Bacon,  let  us  not  omit  to  re- 
cord his  assertion,  that  **  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  ele- 
gancy, men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely ; 
as  if  gardening  were  the  ^eater  perfection :"  a  remark  no  less 
honourable  to  we  noble  science  of  horticulture,  than  historically 
accordant  with  fact.  Our  own  pre-eminence  at  the  present 
moment  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation ;  and  it  is  no  slight  evi- 
dence of  advancing  civilization  in  China,  that  they  have  become 
not  less  enthusiastic  than  expert  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
Scarce  European  plants  command  higher  prices  at  Pekin  than 
could  be  obtained  for  any  Chinese  production  in  London.  But 
We  have  rambled  and  preluded  tUl  the  shower  is  over,  and 
we  may  now  again  venture  out  into  the  garden.  This  Fig-tree 
suggests  the  passing  remark,  that  althou^  the  sexual  system  of 
plants  owes  its  establishment  chiefly  to  Linnseus,  the  fact  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Date-palm,  in  all  ages  a 
primary  object  of  cultivation,  bears  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
upon  separate  trees ;  and  the  Greeks  soon  discovered,  that  to 
have  abundant  and  welI*flavoured  fruit,  it  was  expedient  to 
plant  both  together.     Without  this  arrangement  dates  have  no 
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keniel,  and  mi4iot«ood  fruit.  In  the  LtfvBnt  tile  same  prooess 
is  practised  on  the  Fisiacia  and  fig.  This  ^all  which  has  £illen 
from  our  yoong  oak,  is  a  tumour  or  disease  m  the  tree,  and  will 
ultimately  become  animated  by  myriads  of  insects.  Oalls  for 
making  ink  are  the  oak-apples  of  a  Levant  Quercus,  different 
from  any  of  ours.  Yonder  is  the  Holly,  fix>m  whose  bark  the 
treacherous  bird-lime  is  prepared.  Poets  have  bewailed  the 
hard  fate  of  the  eagle,  whose  wing  had  furnished  the  plume  of 
tfie  arrow  by  which  he  was  shot ;— why  have  they  not  melodised 
in  verse  the  perfidious  treatment  of  linnets  and  robins,  whose 
natural  perch  is  thus  converted  into  a  snare  to  rob  them  of  their 
life  and  liberty  ?  In  passing  this  Vine,  so  feitile  in  all  pleasant 
and  hilarious  associations,  we  may  record  that  Dr.  Hales,  by 
affixing  tubes  to  the  stump  of  one  which  he  had  cut  off  in  April, 
found  that  the  sap  rose  twenty-one  feet  high,  whence  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  moisture  which  these  plants  absorb 
from  the  earth,  and  brew  into  wine,  in  their  minute  vessels,  for 
the  recreation  and  delight  of  man.  The  villase-clock  striking 
the  hour  of  eleven,  reminds  me  of  one  remarkable  circumstance 
which  I  might  otherwise  have  omitted  to  notice — that  it  is  a 
number  totally  unknown  in  botany,  no  plant,  tree,8hrub9  or  flower 
having  yet  been  discovered  in  which  the  corolla  has  eleven  males. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Polyandrian  system  among  plants  is  at- 
tested by  the  singular  fact,  that  out  of  11,500  species  of  plants 
enumerated  in  the  first  Uiirteen  classes  of  the  Cambridge  collec- 
tion, there  is  not  one,  bearing  barren  and  fertile  flowers,  in  which 
the  females  exceed  the  males. 

''In  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,*'  says  Bacon,  ''there 
ought  to  be  a  garden  for  every  month  in  the  year,"  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  recommendation,  even  in  private  pleasure-grounos, 
we  might  secure  to  ourselves  the  enjoyment  of  a  perpetual 
bloom,  placing  ourselves,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  cornucopia  of 
Flora  to  be  crowned  With  a  perennial  rarland.  Even  when  the 
evergreens  in  the  depth  of  winter'  refute  their  own  name,  and 
present  nothing  to  tne  eye  but  waving  tufts  of  snow,  we  may 
perpetuate  the  snnmier  landscape  by  turning  our  glance  inward, 
and  recalling  the  floWeryness  and  green  overgrowth  of  the  past 
season:— or  in  the  midst  of  leafless  shrubs  and  trees,  whose 
fleshless  bones  are  wrapped  in  snow,  like  skeletons  in  theit 
winding-sheets,  we  may  call  around  us  all  their  verdant  glories 
by  anticipating  the  garniture  of  the  following  spring,  m  the 
manner  of  which  Cowper  has  afforded  so  beautiful  an  example : 

<«  ■     These  naked  shoots, 

fiarreu  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Sfaall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
AavViuotf  aspiringi  and  ^ith  ampler  spread. 
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.  Shall  boB3t  warn  clajms»  and  mam  tfian  diej'  h^ve  lost.  .  '.  *  \ 
Then  ea(^  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad,  . » 

Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.    Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold  ;*  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  iQee^  this  red.  <   ■' 

And  of  a  buipbler  gmw&l^  the  other  tall,     . 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew. 
Her  silver' globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  Mrave  :-— 
The  lilac,  vanous  in  array,  now  white,  . 
Now  sanguine^  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all  ;— 
Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan. 
But  well  compensation;  her  sickly  looks 
With  never-cloying  ooours,  early  and  late ; — 
Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  flowen,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods. 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appeare;-««niezerion  too. 
Though  leafUfis,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
With  olushine  wreaths,  investing  every  spray  j^  ' 
Althaea  with  the  purple  eye :  the  broom 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed 
Her  bloeseaisj  and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  .elegant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark-green  of  whose  unvamish'd  leaf 
Makes  Ynore  cquspicuous,  and  illumines  more  . 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattier'd  stars.*'  H. 


...» 


BCUBIC  OF  POLITICS. 

■ 

Plato  de  Re^mh,  I  iv. 

Tblbab,  Mr.  Editor,  "  I  ^ive.you  in  three,^  to  make  a  good 
translation  of  this  Greek.  I've  tried  my  bcind  on  it  in  yain. 
The  first  version  I  made  stood  thus,  "  A  change  ofmtasureM  ia 
apt  to  breed  revolutions  in  the  slate :"  bat  exclusively  of  m 
natural  dislike  to  the  term  measures  (which  is  but  a  tailor-lika 
sort  of  a  word),  the  passage  has  too  much  the  air  *  of  a  truism : 
then,  it  savours  something  of  the  thick  and  thin  ministerialist ; 
and  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  have  not  as.  yet  fotmd  rmf  flace  in  the 
ranks  of  that  class  of  politicians.  There  was  nothing,  therefore/ 
to  do,  but  to  give  a  dash  of  the  pen  through  the  line^  and  b^in 
again.  My  second  attempt  was  as  follows,  **  When  a  minister 
teJces  a  crotchet  in  his  head,  let  him  ^ook  that  he  does  not  en« 
danger  the  constitution."  Upon  the  whole,  this  renders  the 
sense  of  the  original  with  sufficient  spirit,  and  is  not  so  much 
amiss ;  but  then  it  is  too  radical  'for  tne  "  New  Monthly,"  and 
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so,  ihi  omms  efikuus  labor.  Neither  was  my  third  trial  more  for* 
tunate.  "When  every  whipper-snapper  gives  himself  airs,  and 
thinks  to  set  the  world  to  a  new  tune,  then  the  Habeas  Corpus 
should  be  suspendedy  and  the  press  vigorously  restrained/' 
This  is  an  evident  begp^ing  of  the  question ;  and,  as  I  am  no 
be^ar,  I  leave  the  matter  to  those  that  are. 

oy  the  time  I  had  gotten  thus  far,.  I  was  fully  convinced  that 

"  Chi  ben  comincia  ha  il  mezzo  del  opra ;" 

and  had  already  passed  through  most  of  those  customary  stages 
of  mortified  authorship,  which  find  vent  in  such  expressions  as 
"  the  deuce  take  the  Greek  ;*'  "  the  devil 's  in  the  Greek ;"  "  I 

wish  Plato  and  his  Republic  were /'  &c.  &c. ;  when  in  the 

moment  of  giving  that  energetic  clench  of  the  teeth  which  ac- 
companies the  act  of  rending  the  paper  into  fifty  stripes,  it 
fortunately  occurred  to  me  that  the  motto  would  look  very  well 
as  it  is.  A  translation  is  of  no  use  to  the  learned,  and  the  un- 
learned may  mistake  the  type  for  a  grotesque  vignette,  or  liken 
it  to  the  text  of  a  sermon,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Sterne, 
I  pronounce  to  be  indifferent  to  the  commentary,  and  which, 
since  the  catechistical  days  of  my  grandmother,  no  one  thinks 
the  most  important  part,  of  the  discourse :  so,  with  your  permis- 
sion, Mr.  Editor,  we  11  just  let  it  stand  by  itself,  and  leave  the 
interpretation  to  every  man's  own  conscience. 

"  To  each  his  taste  allow, 
Well  said  the  dame,  I  ween,  who  kiss*d  her  cow." 

Without  further  preamble  then,  you  must  know  that  it  was  a 
whim  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  there  exists  a  secret 
connexion  between  the  music  of  a  nation,  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  nature  of  their  government.  For  a  long  time,  I 
must  own,  that  notwithstanding  a  ^reat  respect  I  entertain  for 
whatever  the  ancients  ever  said  or  did,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
this  notion  appeared  to  me  one  of  those  absurdities,  of  which 
philosophers  were  long  ago  said  to  have  a  monopoly  (there 
never  having  yet  been  nonsense  too  ^ross  to  find  its  way  into 
their  writings) ;  but  a  closer  observation,  and  a  more  attentive 
reflection  on  the  subject,  have  led  me  to  conclude  with  Papilion 
in  die  play,  "  Dat  dere  is  more  in  dese  tings  den  some  men  vill 
tink." 

Not  to  dwell  upon  such  worn-out  thread-bare  remarks,  as 
that  none  but  primitive  nations  have  national  melodies,  or  that 
the  Irish  music  is  a  mere  type  and  abstract  of  the  Irish  di^osi- 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  regard  the  common  parlance  of  mankind 
•*-an  index,  by  the  bj,  which  is  rarely  consulted  without  ad- 
vantage. Are  not  nations,  when  not  engaged  in  open  hostilities, 
(and  only  employed  in  undermining  each  other's  commerce,  and 
laying  into,  tnwartiug,  and  undermining,  each  other's  cabinet 
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measureB,)  technically  considered  as  liviiig  m  harnwmf  ?  Are 
not  all  diplomatic  afiairs  (notwitliBtaiiding  the  new-fangled 
terms  of  protocols  and  circulars)  cai'ried  on  by  means  of  notes  I 
Are  not  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries  bound  to  lay  a  bate 
(bass)  for  dieir  n^otiations,  ana  compelled  to  act  according  to 
the  tenor  of  their  instructions  ?  Do  not  the  belligerent  powers^ 
when  tired  of  squandering  the  wealth  and  blood  of  the  people, 
begin  to  approach  each  other  by  means  of  overtures  ?  in  con* 
fonnity  with  this  last  remark  is  the  common  observation^  that 
the  loss  or  gain  of  a  great  battle  makes  the  high  contracting 
parties  change  their  tone. 

In  the  interior  management  of  national  affairs,  we  find  the 
oppositionists  eternally  exclaiming  that  ministers  have  brought 
matters  to  a  pretty  pitch,  and  endeavouring  to  make  them  sing 
small;  while  all  propositions  receive  their  character  and  qualifi- 
cation by  their  relation  to  the  motive,  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
objection  to  the  most  valuable  reforms,  that  they  do  not  suit  the 
time. 

But  in  all  such  speculations  as  the  present  there  is  nothing 
like  an  appeal  to  facts.  The  old  legitimate  government  of 
France  was  perfectly  well  defined  **  un  despotisms  tempori  par 
des  chansons  ;  and  the  wisest  ministers  were  the  most  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  watching  the  Parisian  vaudevilles,  those  safety- 
valves  for  giving  vent  to  a  nation's  disquietudes.  There  is  so 
much  in  this  remark,  that  politicians  of  all  classes  are  now 

f>retty  nearly  agreed  in  assigning,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  revo* 
ution,  that  the  monarchy  was  no  longer  worth  an  old  song. 

But  if  any  one  is  still  disposed  to  doubt  the  influence  of 
music  upon  government,  I  would  humbly  beseech  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  luinz  des  Vaches,  and  remember  the  extraordinary 
enects  of''  9a  ira'^and  the  Marseillois  hymn,  which  unsettled  the 
strongest  heads,  and  (like  Dryden's  music)  had  almost  **  un- 
tuned the  spheres/'  In'England  the  powers  of  *'  God  save  the 
King''  and  of  **  Rule  Britannia"  are  well  known ;  and  in  Ireland 
"  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,"  and  "  Croppies  lie  dovm,"  are 
either  of  them  enough  to  breed  a  rebellion.  These  matters 
being  duly  considered,  a  deep  politician  or  a  curious  philoso- 

ikher  would  find  it  difficult  to  determine  whether,  afler  all,  Bng- 
and  is  most  indebted  for  her  naval  superiority  to  the  Howes, 
the  St.  Vincents,  and  the  Nelsons,  or  to  poor  Charles  Dibdin^ 
the  Tyrtseus  of  Portsmouth.  In  Spain  we  have  recently  seen 
great  consequences  proceed  from  *'  Chdp  it  down,  dog ; '  and 
(to  come  back  once  more  to  France)  **  Vive  Henri  quatre"  foK 
lowed  so  closely  upon  -the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  a  nice  ob- 
server might  be  mistaken  in  determining  which  was  cause  or 
efiect  to  the  other* 
I  am  not  one  of  those  unfair  persons  who  would  go  to  the 
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deTil  to  genre  an  hypothesis,  aad  ride  their  hobbies  **  tucked  up 
to  their  very  chins,  with  whips  across  their  mouths,  scouring 
and  scampering  it  away,  like  so  many  Uttle  party*coloured 
devils  astride  a  mortgage.''    I  shall  not,  therefore,  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  story  of  Amphion,  as  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  though 
something  like  an  argument  might  be  raised  out  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho ;  out  I  conclude  that,  even  as  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion, the  former  story  is  decidedly  favourable  to  my  opinion  as 
illustrative  of  that  proverbial    truism — Concordia  res  parvae 
crescunt,  discordia  maximee  dilabuntur.   In  the  same  spirit  of 
candour,  I  am  disposed  to  make  a  proper  deduction  for  the 
Greek  hero  who  said,  that  though  he  could  not  play  upon  the 
lyre,  he  could  make  a  small  state  great ;  which  seems,  I  allow, 
to  indicate   a  less  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  arts 
than  belongs  to  the  present  hypothesis.     But  I  must  at  the 
same  time  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  see  how  a  little 
music  could  have  done  the  gentleman  any  harm ;  and  in  my 
own  private  opinion  there  was  "  something  too  much"  Charla- 
tanene  in  the  answer  to  do  great  credit  to  any  opinion.    Further, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  abatemoit  or  my  theory,  that 
Nero,  who  was  "  a  good  stick  at  a  scrape  on  the  fiddle,"  was  a 
desperate  bad  king ;  and  Farinelli  himself,  maugre  his  trills  and 
his  quavers,  cut  no  ^eat  figure  as  minister  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
With  all  these  deductions,  which.  I  am  free  to  admit  with  a 
liberality  for  which  I  am  disposed  to  take  no  small  credit,  I 
consider  my  case  as  abundantly  established.    The  reflecting 
reader  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  the  fact;  and  the  light 
it  throws  upon  that  often  canvassed  question  of  men  or  measures. 
Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  many  changes  in  the 
cabinet,  while  aiFairs  have  continued  to  be  carried  on  to  the  same 
tune,  a  tune  for  which  we  have  all  been  too  deeply  called  upon 
to  pay  the  piper ;  whereas  if  the  measures  had  been  changed  («<- 
vovvrai  ai  r/>oTdi),  the  "  old  po2ee^t{:a/ post-horses"  (as  Sir  Archy 
calls  them)  might  have  served  well  enough  to  drag  us  out  bf  the 
mire — ^but  this,  I  own,  is  mere  matter  of  opinion.     I  shall  now. 
Sir,  proceed  to  make  a  very  few  miscellaneous  Temark8,which  arise 
as  corollaries  from  the  first  proposition  ;  remarks  which,  while 
they  illustrate  the  science  of  politics,  will  amply  confinn  the 
validity  of  the  "  foregone  conclusion."    And  first  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  harmony  of  a  government,  like  that  of  a  concert, 
may  be  disturbed  in  two  ways.    Either  the  music  itself  may  be 
bad,  as  in  anarchical  or  despotic  states  (where  demagogues  or 
tyrants  follow  each  other  with  the  unpleasant  effect  of  consecu- 
tive fifths) ;  or  the  music,  being  good,  may  be  spoiled  by  bad 
performance  :  and  this  last  may  arise  either  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  minister  to  keep  in  with  his  band,  his  missim  his  time, 
being  out  in  his  count,  or  stopping  too  sharp  or  too  fleit,  and  so 
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throwing  all  the  performers  wrong;  or  he  may  be  too  fond  of 
executUm,  indulging  in  tricks,  and  in  long-winded  capriccios 
and  embroideries.  For  it  is  a  fault  common  to  ministers  and 
musicians  (which  has  the  worst  possible  effect),  to  interlard  wiih 
their  own  crude  notions  the  works  of  their  classical  predecessors^ 
which  not  only  destroys  unity,  but  alters  tn  toto  tne  character 
and  expression  of  the  original.  I  have  thus  heard  my  favourite 
authors  in  song  and  government  so  miserably  transmogrified, 
that  they  were  difficuluy  cognizable  as  the  same.  Thus  a  crude 
and  undigested  modulation  may  be  palmed  on  the  public  for  the 
works  of  a  great  master ;  and  the  most  radical  changes  effected 
under  the  notion  of  originality. 

Success,  in  both  arts,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
proper  choice  of  instruments.  A  minister,  in  selecting  his  xoind^ 
instruments  for  legislative  assemblies,  should  take  care  that  they 
have  an  agreeable  quality  of  voice,  are  accurately  set  to  the  same 
pitch,  and  above  all,  are  not  too  difficiilt  to  play  upon.  His 
trumpets  should  not  have  a  braying  cracked  tone ;  his  fiddles 
should  be  fresh  from  the  universities,  and  his  horns,  the  best  the 
city  can  afford.  Much  likewise  depends  upon  the  management 
of  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  letting  a  subject  gently  die 
away  when  it  does  not  hit  the  humour  otthe  times,  and  strain- 
ing the  forte  till  it  rivals  that  of  the  opera  at  Paris,  when  the 
house  is  willing  to  bear  a  chorus. 

In  composition  (ministerial  and  musical)  discords  should 
neither  be  too  frequent  nor  too  few.  Introduced  apropos  they 
ace  very  useful,  and  produce  an  excellent  effect.  They  shoula, 
however,  be  well  prepared,  and  easily  resolved:  otherwise  they 
give  rise  to  sudden  changes  of  key  that  may  amount  to  a  perfect 
revolution.    There  is  nothing  also  more  important  to  a  good 

Serformance,  either  in  music  or  government,  than  that  eacn  in- 
ividual  should  be  well  adapted  to  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  the 
conduct  of  the  piece,  and  should  cultivate  with  assiduity  his 
particular  department.  A  finance  minister  may  be  termed  the 
organ-blower  of  the  nation,  and  should  perfectly  understand 
how  to  raise  the  wind.  A  commander-in-chief  should  be  a  good 
leader  of  the  band  ;  but  he  will  obtain  little  credit  by  the  prac- 
tice o{  fumes.  A  master  of  the  ordnance,  oii  the  contrary, 
will  be  all  the  better  for  knowing  something  about  canons. 
Foreign  mirasters  must  modulate  into  the  most  cramped  and 
diflicult  keys  with  facility  and  grace.  Lords  of  the  admiralty 
should  be  ready  to  take  vxkj  part  that  offers,  and  all  should  be 
able  to  follow  in  a  rvund,  with  promptitude  and  facility. 

It  is  a  part  of  excellent  policy  to  be  never  unprovided  with  a 
certain  number  of  voices  **  inopes  rerum  nugaquecanora,"  which, 
when    the   subject  lags,  may  fill  a  pause,    and  run  an  ex-, 
tempore  cantabile  of  any  required  length  without  breaking 
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down.    Such  instrumentB  do  good  service,  and  make  as  much 
for  th«  benefit  of  a  nunister  as  for  any  other  public  exhibitor. 

I  hare  mnch  more  to  add  ill  confirmation  of  this  musical 
theory,  but  your  readers  will  require  a  rest ;  it  is  full  time  for  me 
to  come  to  a  pause;  and  that  this  conviction  prove  a  bar  to  any 
further  extension  of  mv  subject.  In  order,  therefore,  that  1 
may  end  con  spirito,  and  not  weaken  my  composition  with  a 
feeble  coda, 

I  hasten  to  subscribe  myself. 
Yours,  and  your  readers  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Cbotchet. 


NAPOLEON. 

NapolBON  has  at  length  terminated  his  Prometheus-like  existence. 
The  vulture  that  preyed  upon  his  vitals  has  done  its  work,  and  no- 
thing remains  of  him  but  an  empty  sound  in  the  mouths  of  men.  We 
are  told  that  he  died  in  his  military  garb,  his  field-marshal's  uniform, 
and  his  boots,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  on  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  his  dissolution.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  these  de- 
tails, which,  even  when  considered  apart  from  so  great  a  man,  irre- 
sistibly attracts  our  sympathy.  We  dwell  with  intense  curiosity  on 
ali  that  relates  to  our  passage  from  this  state  of  being  to  that 
**  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  j«tums  :**  it  is  a  subject  that  inti- 
mately and  awfully  concerns  each  one  of  us,  and  therefore  every  cir- 
cumstance that  can  indicate  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  terrible  parting 
is  carefully  noted  and  preserved,  and  becomes  perhaps  the  moat  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  history  of  man. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  interest  is  increased  tenfold,  on  behold- 
ing a  man,  who  had  been  so  uplifted  above  his  fellows,  that  we  might 
alroo«t  have  imagined  him  beyond  the  shafts  of  fate,  bowed  down  to 
that  humiliating  condition  to  which  human  nature  is  subjected  in  its 
process  of  re-union  with  mother  earth.  With  what  painful  delight  we 
contemplate  the  last  flutterings  of  sudi  a  spirit,  and  watch  the  ex- 
piring efforts  of  poor  mortality,  still  clinging  to  earth,  still  labouring 
for  Ihe  breath  of  posterity,  and  exhausting  itself  in  efforts  to  fall 
with  "  gracefulness  at  the  last.*'  This  attempt  to  brave  the  horrors 
of  death  is  not  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  puts  on  the 
armour  of  faith ;  it  is  not  in  the  meekness  of  resignation,  but  remilids 
us  rather  of  the  Roman  part,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  unison  with 
the  life  and  character  of  this  extraordinary  individual.  Knowing  the 
importance  that  is  attached  to  this  las|  hour  of  existence,  the  fond* 
ness  with  which  we  dwell  upon  all  the  minutias  connected  with  this 
event,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who  have  lived  for  fame 
should  study  so  to  comport  themselves  at  «thb  crisis  as  to  ensure  the 
plaudits  of  posterity. 

Augustus  Csesar  chose  to  die  in  a  standing  position,  and  was  care- 
ful in  arranging  his  person  and  dress  for  that  occasion ;  and  Seward 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  quitted  his  bed 
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ftnd  put  on  his  armour,  sayinf »  "  that  it  •became  not  a  ittaa  to  die  like 
a  beast.^  A  more  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria,  who,  a  short  time  before  she  breathed  her  lajit,  having  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  insensibility,  and  her  eyes  being  closed,  one  of  the  ladies 
in  attendance  remarked  that  her  majesty  seemed  to  be  asleep.  "  No,*' 
said  she,  **  I  could  sleep,  if  I  would  indulge  repose,  but  I  am  sensible 
of  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  sur- 
prised by  him  in  my  sleep ;  I  wish  to  meet  my  dissolution  awake.*' 
The  extinguishment  of  that  spirit,  whose  **  sound  went  forth  into  all 
lands/'  must,  no  doubt,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  events  of  the  day.  But  it  is  mortifying  to  human 
▼anity  to  reflect  with  what  indifference  this  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  truth  is,  the  few  last  years  have  teemed  with  events  of 
appalling  magnitude — ^with  giant  births — unheard-of  monsters  and 
prodigies.  Revolutions,  with  aU  their  sanguinary  train  of  consequences, 
.have  succeeded  each  other  with  fearful  rapidity ;  and  the  caprices  of 
jugglery,  which  fortune  delights  to  play  in  private  life,  have  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  grand  tlieatre  of  Europe.  We  have  been  glutting  our 
eyes  with  the  bloody  business  of  the  Circus,  and  the  tale  of  individual 
misery  can  no  longer  work  upon  our  sensibilities. 

We  are,  perhaps,  less  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  event, 
because  Napoleon  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  his  political  exist- 
ence when  he  abdicated  the  throne ;  bnt  he  was  still  the  lion  in  the 
toils,  whose  destruction  is  only  completed  when  the  death-blast  has 
sounded.  It  will  be  moreover  contended  by  bis  admirers,  that  Uie 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  though  replete  v^th  suffering,  and  though 
flowing  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  will  be  more  honourable  to  him  when 
history  shall  have  taken  her  pen,  and  meted  out  his  measure  of  praise, 
than  his  days  of  sunshine,  when  he  trod,  like  a  winged  Mercury,  and 
waved  the  rod  of  the  enchanter.  To  sufler  well  is  the  highest  praise 
that  man  can  earn ;  to  accommodate  the  flery  and  restless  spirit  to 
the  uncontrolable  changes  of  fate,  not  notohing  his  days  of  misery  in 
passive  helplessness,  but  wearing  his  manhood  undauntedly  about 
him,  is  the  true  test  of  greatness  of  soul,  which  shows  most  brilliant 
in  surrounding  darkness.     It  is  said  that 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  ofl  interred  with  their  bones." 

It  is  well  if  it  be  so :  the  good  has  carried  with  it  its  reward  ;  and  the 
evil  may  perchance  remain  a  useful  warning  to  mankind.  But,  in 
truth,  neither  are  remembered  when  their  immediate  effects  cease  to 
be  felt.  Military  renown  is  of  all  others,  and  very  deservedly  so,  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  most  fading ;  it  is  a  splendid  meteor,  which 
blazes  and  expires.  Wolfe  and  Ab.ercromby  are  no  longer  remembered 
as  the  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  the  name  of  Nebon  is  already 
strange  in  our  ears.  It  is  not,  as  some  of  our  old  writers  apprehended, 
that  we  have  fallen  upon  the  latter  days  of  the  world,  and  that  there  is 
not  as  yet  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  fame,  or  that  we  are  not  still  alive 
to  the  tale  of  conquests^ (though  the  effect  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
twice-told  tale,  must  lose  somewhat  of  its  charm  as  the  world  advances 
in  years),  but  really  because  nothing  has  been  done  that  contributes 
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in  any  shape  to  tlie  pwsent  happiness  or  well-being  of  mankind.  "We 
are-ftDOUt  as  seili^ibkf  of 'the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  'the  victo- 
ries of  a  How^^  as  6f  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armadal  .And^  in 
general,  our  knowledge  of  these  things  is  as  circumscribed  as  that  pf 
Mr.  SouChey*s  liarrator  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  who  could  only  S9>y 
that  "  'twas  a  glorious  Tictoiry.*' 

We  are  told  that  the  dissolution  of  this  great  man  is  an  instnictiye 
lesson  to  the  world,  as  fiffordtng  a  striking  instance  of  the  punishment 
that  awaits  upon  perverted  talents,  and  ill-directed  ambition.  But, 
after  all,  the  worid  is  little  benefited  by  sucli  lessons,  and  grows  no- 
thmg  wiser  from  the  expmence  of  the  past.  Whatever,  may  be  said 
of  &e  progressive '  improvement  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
capable,  that  glorious  prerogative  which  is  said  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  brute  creation,  society  seems  to  be  marked  every  wl^ere 
with  the  same  follies,  and  the  same  vices.  The  same  passions'lead  ito 
the  commission  of  the  same  crimes.  Revolution  and  bloodshed, 
havoc  au^  rm,  have  been  ever  abroad,  and  war  has  never  furkd  itf 
iag.  For  when  did  example,  or  the  cold  maxims  of  experiencei  evei; 
repress  the  wing  of  young  ambition,  or  quench' the  ardours  of  a  rest- 
less spirit?  The  disasters  and  unhappiness  consequent  upon  the 
hrtemperance  of  youth,  seem  to  be  useful  monitors,  only  when  iudul- 
gence  has  blunted  the  edge  of  passion,  or  satiety  has  incapacitated 
us  for  enjoyment.  So  true  it  is  (as  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked)  that 
**  Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom  extinguished.'* 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  fate  of  Napoleon  seenis  no  very  salutary 
warning  to  those  whose  talents,  combined  with  fitting  time  and  opr 
portnnity,  may  induce  them  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 

like  the  end  of  every  other  great  man,  it  will  serve  *'  to  point  a 
mural  and  ad<Nrn  a  tale  ;'*  but  H  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  lesson 
that  has  been  read  to  us  from  Kmg  Solomon  downwards.  We  shall 
find,  upon  investigation, 'that  he  was  a  more  fortunate  usurper  than 
CffomwelL  His  triumphs  were  as  brilliant,  and  his  reign  of  longer 
duraition  than  Julius  Cmar's ;  hi^  country  was  not  ungrateful  to  him 
an  Scipio's ;  his  seclusioB  and  banishment  were  as  sacred  and  dignified 
as  Dtoclesiaa's  ;  he  encountered  the  approaches  of  dissolution  with 
the  calmness  and  philosophic  resolution,  if  not  with  the  Christian 
spirit  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  if  he  did  not,  like  Samson,  crush  his 
enemies  in  his  fall,  he  died,  at  least,  in  the  full  strength  and  vigour  of 
a  spirit  that  still  awed  the  world.  Probably  ho  triumph  was  more 
complete,  or  more  calculated  to  swell  the  heart  of  man,  than  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  He  came  alone,  unarmed,  a  wanderer. 
The  very  elements  seemed  to' aid  him  at  his  approach ;  armies  rose  up 
and  flocked  round  him,  like  the  bones  before  the  prophet ;  and  his 
entry  into  the  capital  was  not  in  the  car  of  triumph,  and  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  but  in  the  hearts  of  a  mighty  people,  and  borne 
upon  tlie  universal  shout  of  France.  IfTurenne'was  right,  that  the 
only  two  pleasures  of  an  ambitious  roan  are  the  gaining  a  prize  at 
school,  and  the  winning  a  battle,  surely  years^  were  too  little  to  pur- 
chase such  a  moment  of  exultation  and  life,  too  short  to  efface  its 
intoxicating  sweets.  The  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici^  belongs  more  properly  to 
him  than  to  Caesar. 
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Of  the  eveiiU  whicl|  iwrnediatdy  pieeHbd  bia  dowofaUt  and  which 
are  supposed  to  have  tairoisbed  bis  milite^  .reputation,  it  is  hardiy 
possible  to  speak  witb.precjafton  or  justice.  It  is  a  sabject  upon 
which  it  is  safer  "  to  say  nothing  that  isfabe^Uiaja  aii  limt  is  true»  as 
we  tread  upon  fires  ths^  are  not  eitin^uished.*'  And  .yet  we  may 
venture  to  aHirai^  that  when  party  and.  Action  shall. die  away» 
and  the  impartiai  voice  of  truth  be  heard*  tbera  will  be  found  many 
features  of  the  memorable  campaigns  of  IQ14  and  18  L5,  that,  in  their 
display  of  military,  genius*  would  not  have  disgsaced  the.  brigiiteat 
days  in  the  annals  ot  Napoleon^ 

We  have  a  lively  and  ingenious  portrait  of  this  great  maa  from  the 
hand  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  knew  him  in  the  fuU  bistre  of  bis 
power,  which,  though  prqbably.somewbat  distorted  iu  the  ontliae*  aad 
iieightened  in  the  colouring*  carries  with  it*  upon  the  whole*  that 
genuine  air  of  truth  that  mak^9  us  prooounce  it  to^be  a  likeness* 'wttfa- 
out  a  personal  knowledge  of  the.  original.  "I^ouki  not. find  wovds 
to  reply  to  him*"  she  observes*  in  relating  her  first  interview*  ''  when 
he  came  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  sought  wy  father  at>  Cappet,  vid 
that  he  regretted  having  passed  into  Switzerland  without  having'  %^Ka 
him.  But  when  I  was  a  little  jrecovered  fr<Qm  the  confusion  ef  ad^ 
miration,  a  strongly-marked  sentiment  9f  fear  succeeded.  BoaafMrta 
at  that  time  had  no  powei^ ;  he  was. even  believed  to  be  .not  a  Utile 
threatened  by  the  captious  suspici9ns  of  tb^  Dhrectory  :  so  that  4he 
fear  which  he  caused  was  .inspired,  only  by  the-  singular  eS&si  of 'his 
person  on  all  who  approach^  hioi.  I  had  seen  men  highly  worthy  of 
esteem ;  I  had  likewise  seeii  mons;t^i»  of  ferocity ;  there  was  nothings 
in  the  effect  which  Bonaparte  produced  on  me*  that  coukl  briagi 
back  to  my  recollection  either  the  one  or  the ,  other.  I  soon  per- 
ceived in  the  different  ooportunities  I  had  of  meeting  him  during  his* 
sta^  at  Paris*  that  his  character  could  not  be  defin^  by  ihe  words; 
which  we  commonly  use;  he  was  neither  g«>od*  iior:vioieat^  nor  gentle** 
nor  cruel*  after  the  manner  of  individuals  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Such  a  being  bad  no  fellow*  aad,  thereibre^  could  neither 
fvcl  nor  excite  sympathy ;  he  was  more  or  Jess  than  a  man.  His  oast 
of  character*  his  understanding,  his  language*  .were  stamped  with  the* 
impress  of  an  unknown  nature*  1  eianwatd  the  figure  of  Bonaparte 
(she  goes  on  to  observe)  with  attention ;  but  whenever  he  dis^aoverad 
that  my  looks  were  fixed  upon  him*  he  bad  the  art  of  taking  away  all 
expression  from  his  eyes*  as  if  they  had  been  tunied  iatomaible. 
His  countenance  was  then  immovable*  except  a  vague  smile,  which, 
his  lips  assumed  at  random*  to  mislead  any  one  who  might  wish  to 
observe  the  external  signs  of  what  was  passing  within.**  ^ 

Mr»  Ellis*  who  afterwards  saw  him  at  St.  Helena*  says  that  ^*  his 
elocution  was  rapid*  but  dear  and  forcible*  aad  that  both  his  maimer 
and  language  surpassed  his  expectations*  The  character  ofbis  coun- 
tenance was.  rather  intellectual  than  coipmaadlag*  ami  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity is  in  the  mouth*  the  upper  lip  ap|»arently  changtag  in  expres- 
sion with  the  variety  and  succession  of  ideas.  I  was  most  struck^  he 
observes*  with  the  unsubdued  ease  of  his  behavMMir :  he  could  not 
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ha?c  b«en  freer  from  embarraMincBt  and  depression  in  the  leitith  of  * 
his  power  at  die  Tuileries/' 

^  Some  allowance  roast  be  made  for  all  this.     On  viewing  the  stu- 
pendous effects  produced  by  high  talents,  aided  by  a  fortuitous  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  the  judgment  becomes  lost  in  wonder  and 
admiration.     The  mortal  assumes  the  God — the  most  trivial  actions 
are  preg aant  with  fatality— *the  sports  of  childhood,  and  the  freaks  of 
youth,  are  found  to  have  contained  the  latent  seeds  of  future  great- 
Bess ;  and  biography  becomes  enveloped  in  fable  and  romance.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  external  man — ^the  outward  mould-work  of 
Nature :  the  tenement  of  clay  is  found  to  have  been  stamped  with  the 
sure  marks  of  the  profound  mind  that  has  displayed  itself.     We  fancy 
we  could  have  discovered  the  great  Napoleon  in  the  lieutenant  of 
engineers..    It  is  probable  that,  in  all  ages,  a  certain  conformation  of 
face  and  person  has  been  considered  as  the  indication  of  intellectual 
superiority.    We  naturally  yield-  at  first  to  some  such  impression, 
though  it  may  be  afterwards  altered,  or  even  altogether  eflaced.     But 
in  the  present  age  of  scientific  research  we  go  much  farther.     We  do 
not  leave  unattempted  those  mysteries  of  Nature  which  seem  denied 
to  human  investigation ;  we  would  enter  the  temple  where  she  works 
in  secret,  trace  the  unrevealed  sympathies  between  soul  and  matter, 
aad  unravel  the  whole  machinery  of  man.     Idle  and  unprofitable  as 
Uiese  researches  may  be,  they  are,  at  all  events,  not  uninteresting  or 
incurious ;  and  it  is  perhaps  consoling,  in  our  utter  hopelessness  of 
arriving  at  any  thing  like  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  fabric  of  our 
species,  to  have  observed  something  of  a  conformity  of  appearance  in 
all  great  men,  and  hence  to  have  gone  some  way  towards  establishing 
certain  external  indications  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
mind*    The  conclusions  of  physiologists-  upon  this  subject,  if  not  to 
be  received  with  perfect  confidence,  are  at  least  too  respectable  to  be 
treated  with  levity;  and,  judging  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  according 
to  the  imaginary  standard  that  has  been  laid  down,  he  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  hero. 

He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Csesar,  of  Alexander*,  of  Mahomet,  of 
Cromwell.  The  beautiful  head,  the  ample  forehead,  the  muscular 
form,  the  bilious  temperament — ^ail  indicated  strength  and  loftiness  of 
mind,  daring  ambition,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose;  and  of  him  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  Livy,  as  applied  to  Cato  Major,  "  In  illo  viro 
taatum  robur  et  corporis  et  animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus  esset, 
fi>rtunam  sibi  facturus  videretur.*' 

.  -Heroes,  from  first  to  last,  seem  to  havebeen  compounded  of  nearly 
the  same  ingredients.  The  grand  requisite,  the  main-spring  of  action, 
^ipeara  to  be  a  consciousness  of  a  superiority  over  other  men,  and  a 
vehement  desire  to  display  that  superiority.  This  display  must  be 
variously  modified  by  time  and  opportunity,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
is  seconded  by  good  fortune  or  opposed  by  difficulties ;  but  under 
similar  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  it  would  produce  neariy  simi- 
lar effects.  Caesar's  expression,  <<  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first 
man  in  a  village  than  the  second  man-  in  Rome,*'  is  in  effect  but  an 
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echo  of  the  ientiment  that  is  uttered  hy>MiltoB*8  Sattn,  wheA  he  ex* 
claims  t  *'  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  io  UeaTen."  So  that  the 
same  spirit  seems  necessary  to  make  a  Ciesar,  or  a -Satan — ^the  monarch 
of  the  TuUeries,  or  the  demon  of  Pandemoniam. 

It  is  the  pecaliar  misfortune  of  society  that  we  admire  those  exploits* 
which  are  rather  dazzling  than  useful^  and  that  a  nation  should  aim  at 
being  great  and  splendid  rather  than  being  happy.  Creatures  of 
edacation,  we  imbibe  in  early  youth  the  spirit  of  romance  and  chivalry : 
that  which  is  in  fact  a  necessary  evil,  b  presented  under  Ibe  imposing 
form  of  '*  glorious  circumstance  ;"  Homer  does  more  than  philosophy 
and  Christianity  can  undo  ;  and  in  fine  we  roam  about  like  mortals  in 
the  enchanted  abode  of  the  fairies,  with  unanointed  eyes,  mistaking 
for  solid  gold,  for  delicious  dainties,  that  which,  in  reality,  is  but 
tinsel,  and  frippery,  and  dirt. 

These  conclusions  are  obvious  in  our  closets,  but  they  come  too^ 
late  to  counteract  the  effects  of  education  ;  we  seldom  reduce  them 
to  practice,  but  move  along  through  life  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  with  our  conduct  one  way  and  our  argument  the  other. 
Virgil's  trumpeter  never  wants  a  successor  who  is  equally  fortunate  in 
his  trade — «  Ore  ciere  vires,  martemque  accendere  cantu,*'— of  rous^ 
ing  fools  and  making  slaughter. 

The  writers  of  the  day  have  been  loud  in  their  invectives  agunst 
Napoleon,  for  the  selfishness  and  the  utter  disregard  of  life  which  he 
manifested  in  common  with  all  lovers  of  war.  Without  seeking  to 
extenuate  his  faults  or  eulogize  his  merits,  we  may  observe/  that  he 
perhaps  endeavoured  to  elevate  himself  above  the  rest  of  mankind  by 
stifling  ail  feelings  which  he  partook  in  common  with  them.  He  af- 
fected to  be  a  man  apart  from  his  fellow-creatures,  turning  the  pas* 
sions  of  men  to  the  completion  of  his  own  purposes,  bat  himself  be- 
yond their  controul.  Accordingly  we  do  not  bear  that  he  wept«t  the 
bloody  field  of  Borodino,  or  that  he  sympathised  with  the  sanerers  at 
Moscow.  He  looked  upon  these  events  with  the  cold  eye'of  apolitieat 
calculator,  to  whom  the  l<]«s  of  an  army  was  as  an  error  in  his  anthn 
metical  process.  It  would  have  been  in  better  taste,  ik>  doubt,  to 
have  deplored  the  extinction  of  300,000  feUow^beings^  in  the  hwvrible 
campaign  in  Russia,  than  to  have  exclaimed,  while  rubbmg  his  bands 
over  the  fire  on  his  way  homewards,  **  this  is  |>leasanter  than  Mos^^ 
cow.**  But  Xerxes  wept  whed,  viewing  his  iihmeiise  army,  he  rejected 
that  not  one  of  such  a  multitude  would  survive  a  hundred  years.  And 
yet  we  do  not  find  that  Xerxes  desisted  from  his  idle  attempts  to  en*« 
slave  Greece.  In  fact,  the  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity  seem  iiicom-< 
patible  with  such  a  calling.  Where  blood  is  to  be  poured  out  *  as 
water,  and  human  life  is  as  grass  before  the  sickle,  the  edge  of  sensi- 
bility must  be  blunted,  and  the  best  feeKngs  of  our  nature  are  uptom« 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  history,  (t  will-  be  xiifllcult  to  assign 
any  place  to  Napoleon  amoncst  those  who  are  gone;  or  tossy  to  what 
iclass  he  properly  belongs.  Though  very  dissimilar  in  many  respects^ 
some  strong  features  of  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  him  and 
our  own  Cromwell.  Both  were  of  extreme  vigour  and  reach  of  capa- 
city; of  the  same  bold  and  enterprising  disposition  which  enabled 
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them  to  take  advantage  of  the  commotions  and  political  disturbances  of 
the  tlntes.  'B6th'  had'  th^  "  animus  taslas,"  an  ambition  which  knew, 
lio  boutidsX-both  grasped  at  that  which  fortune  seemed  to  have  placed 
far  beyortd  theif ,  V%a^h,  atid  bothi^ere  snccessM.  In  Napoleon  we, 
discover  something  of  the  rnsolenee  of  proeperitv',  the  iatoxicaiion  of 
success  which  led  to  the  commission  of  politieal  errors ;  while  Crom- 
well maintained,  lUiroti^hottl  his  public  hf«,  a  greater  equability  of 
mind.  It  steadmesis  lof'jnsi^ose  that  was  wot  to  be  diverted  either  by 
diffieultie's,  or  ^^  sif6urif^  of  triumph.  If  the  former  was  immoderate 
in  prosoerity,  'the  tftttef  was  less  fible  to  withstand  the  glooms  of 
desponaency.  The  dne  diisplayed^^eater  versatility  of  genius:  he 
lived  in  times  when  the  arts  flbHrish^,  and  he  reigned  over  a  lively 
and  h^genious  people,  who  were  as  intevested  in  the  success  of  an 
opera  as  of  a  campaign  ;'-while  Cromwell's  Was  the  iron  age  of  £off- 
land,  he  was  nurtured  in  fanaticism,  and  lived  amid  strife  and  blood- 
shed. Their  understanding  of"  the  religious"  was  certainly  different, 
but  both  availed  themselves  of  the  prevaiKng  spirit  of  the  times ;  it  is 
pffobaUe  .that  Napoleon  would  have  whined  his, way  into  popularity 
iA^  the  days  of  Chturles  the  Fir»t»  and  that  Cromwell  would  ^ave  been 
a  Phihtoph^  in  the  days  of  Louis  the.  Sixteenth.  Neither  of  these 
catraordioary  personages  exhibited  in  very  early  youth  any  signs  of 
thofle  high  endowments  which  have  given  them  to  ''  everlasting  fame*;** 
nor  did  the  genius  of  either  seem  fitted  for  the  elegant  occupations 
of  Itteratere/  though  Cromwell  occaaionally  indulged  himself  in  bar- 
haroua'  verses^  and  Napoleon  was  a  reader  of  Ossian.  They  might 
hoveaaid  with  Themiatocles^  the  ^thenia^  who,  being  desired  to  play 
upon  a  lute,  oeplied*  *^  that  he  could  not  fiddle»  but  yet  he  could  make 
aaaMtt  town  a  great, city/'  The  arts  of  address  and  conciliation^ 
which  were  tised  .with  auoh  success  by  Bonaparte,  were  not  un- 
itfloira  IQ  CiMwrell.  Hume  says  of  birnt  that "  he  knew  how  to  find 
dicfc.  aad  engAge  in  hit-  intsresta  every  man  possessed  of  those  talents 
wfcioh  .any  partkular  employmei^t  demanded ;  that  the  general  be- 
hatioun  aiHi  deportmisnt  of  tab  man,  who  had  been  raised  from  a  very 
piivate  atation,  was  such  aa  might  b^t  the  greatest  monarch ;  that 
he  muBtained  a  dignity  without  either  afiectatipn  or  ostentation ; 
and  supported  with  ail  strangers  that  high  idea  with  which  his  great 
eiqploitaand  piodigioua  fortune  had  impressed  them.'*  In  both  these 
men  is  discoverable  that  mixture  of  great  imd  little,  tha.t  spice  of 
human  frailty,  with  which  Nature  counterbalances  her  choicest  gifts, 
and  which  happily  serves  to  counteract  the  evils  which  might  other- 
wise result  to  mankind  from  the  perversion  of  superior  talents — from 
the  wantonness  of  ambition,  and  the  freaks  of  power.  In  fine,  what 
Lord  Clarendon  has  said  of  Cromwell  may  be  justly  applied  to  the 
individual  who  has  been  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  "  He  was  one 
of  those  men — quos  vituperare  ne  inimici  quidem  possunt,  nisi  ut 
simul  laudent ;  tor  he  could  never  have  done  half  that  mischief  with* 
out  great  parts  of  courage,  industry,  and  judgment.    He  must  have 

*  CromvelVs  military  talents  were  not  displajned  until  he  was  forty-fonr  yean 
old.  Bonaparte,  before  he  was  twenty-aevto,  besides  shewing  his  skill  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  had  beaten  the  Parisian  troops,  and  fought  the  battles  of  Montenotte, 
MUlosimo,  DegOt  Lodi*  Lonado,  and  Castlglione,  with  an  army  in  want  of  eveqr 
necessary,  and  against  experienced  enemies. 
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had  a  woadcrfiil  imdeiiBtandiBg  in  the  naturcf»<ai|d,.  hiH9^ors.qf.ipev^ 
and  as  great  a  dexterity  ia  appl^yiHg  tbem»  t^\fft  &9W*A  prWirt^P  wd 
obscvre  btrUi  (thougb  of  good  tainily)  wtthp^t  ^i^te^sjt  qf,  ecitate,  aUl-> 
ance  or  friendship,  could  rajse  himself  Jbo^  sM<^l|oajJb|^g)^t,  af)4  cooir. 
poaod  and  knead  such  opposite  and  €ODtJ^ict|i^ry  toinper^j,  -buniourSi» 
and  tiiterestsy  into  a  consistenoe,!  t^at  qo9tri|iuf/ea,^  i^is  designs  anj 
their  destmetion ;  while  himself  grew  insf^^ibly  powerful  ftpough  to^ 
cut  off  those  by  whom  he  bad  diiubed%  in  the  mtant  that  tbciy  pror 
jeeted  to  deioolish  thm  own  building.  What  WQ^s  a^d  of  Ciqua.ipay 
be  justly  said  of  hiai-*-*au8uni  euoi»  c|ua»,D0inQ.^4^ft  bcgausi  perf(^. 
cisse  quao  a  nallo  nisi  fortisaioK)  perfici  poAsenV^b^  attempted  those 
things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured  on,  and  achiey^} 
those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  m^n  could  have  sue* 
ceeded."  B. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    RESEARCHES.^ 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  of  modem  Writers  haa 
said,  that  there  is  nothing  so  melancholy  as  travelling.  '<  Vi^ager  tsti 
quoi  qu*on  en  puissc  dire,  im  des  plus  tristes  piaUirs  de  la  vie,  •  .  .  Cei 
empresscment,  cette  hdte  pour  arrieer  Id  oH  persoH$ie  ne  vaifs  attend^  cHie 
agitation  doni  la  curiosite  est  la  seuh  causcy  vous  inspire  peu  d^estime  pmu* 
vous  mimeJ* 

This  observation,  however,  can  never  apply  to  those  who  are  fortu* 
nate  enough  to  have  that  great  requisite  for  human  happiness,  a  deeidedl 
object  of  pursuit ;  or,  as.  som^  have  sarcastically  termed  it,  a  rulingt 
passion.  With  such  persoiis  lifb  is  perpeeuallybusy,  and  conseqveniiyy 
when  the  object  of  their  pursuits  is  an  innocent  one,  it  is^  ingeiMVid^ 
happy :  for  our  existence  Is  made  up  of  momeiits  linked  tog^iiv  by* 
expectations ;  and  he  who  can  see  cleaiiy  from  one  to  SENMiie):,  is  led'ool 
so  delightfully  by  hope,  that,  ere  he  has  time  to  regtet  being  erosaed 
now  and  then  on  his  way  by  disappointmeot,  he  is  again  ready  to  i^taity 
his  eyes  once  more  earnestly  fixed  oti  the  next  imaginary  goal:  of  hisi 
wishes.  To  him  every  place  he  goes  to  has  a  decided  interest,  «ithei) 
as  a  means  or  an  end ;  even  when  he  arrives  '*  oii  per^oikne  he  %mui  at'^ 
tend"  he  is  still  not  solitary.  Suecc^  in  his  pursuit,  whaiOBiveii  it  nkav. 
be,  seems  to  await  and  welcome  him ;  he  carries  his  I^dage  about  with> 
him,  and  may  say  with  Horace)  ^ 

Pone  me^  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 

Arbor  aestivd  recreatur  aurA,"  &c.  ; 

Such  are  the  feelings  which  Mr.  Dibdin  exhibits  throughout  hl^ 
''Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour;"  and  the  plea-; 
sure  with  which  his. book  will  be  reed,  in  comjjarison  with  the  generality* 
of  insipid  Tours  and  Sketches  that  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  difference  betwixt  travelling  in  company 
with  persons  of  intelligence,  whose  natural  habits  of  observation  are 
sharpened  by  having  a  given  object  in  view,  or  with  the  weary  and 
wearisome  fliers  from  themselves,  who  merely  go  abroad  because  tliey 
9xh  tired  of  staying  at  home,  and  whose  endless  question  of  "  Where 

*  Dibdin's  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour.  Large  8vo«a  voh). 
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shall  we  go  next  ?'*  lufBciently  betrays  that  Uiey  can  go  no  where  for 
any  good  purpose.  It  was  a  rule  with  Locke,  by  the  observance  of 
which  he  said  he  gained  more  knowledge  than  by  all  his  study,  always 
.to  talk  with  persons  on  their  respective  professions,  or  objects  of  pur- 
suit :  we  shall  follow,  therefore,  bis  example,  and  choosing  to  attend  to 
,Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  principal  character  ofaBi^/iotmzntac,  notwithstanding 
the  triple-headed  Fegasus  he  has  chosen  for  his  hobby  in  this  enter- 
taining tour,  we  shall  follow  his  steps  chiefly  through  those  remark- 
able edifices  where  the  lore,  and  poesy,  and  patient  perseverance  of  the 
jearly  ages  are  fittest  sought — ^among  windows  whose  storied  glass 
sheds  '*  a  dim  religious  light'*  among  libraries  where  the  illuminated 
pages  commemorating  saints  and  heroes,  have  retained  tlieir  brilliancy 
for  centuries  aflter  tlie  hands  that  traced  them. had  been  consigned  to 
oblivjon. 

Mr.  Dibdin*s  ecstasies  at  finding  himself  among  the  Launcelot  du 
Lacs,  Tristans  Leonnois^  Arturs  YsaiseSf  and  Feats  of  the  Table  Ronde, 
the  Bibles,  Rituals,  Moralities,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Sciences,  in  the 
'Royal  Library  at  Paris,  may  be  pretty  well  imagined.  Of  all  these 
treasures  the  Latin  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  religious  manual  of 
his  br6ther  the  Emperor  Lotharius,  the  Breviary  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  appear  to  have  been 
viewed  by  him  with  the  most  enthusiasm.  Of  this  last  '*  magical  and 
matchless  volume"  he  thus  expresses  himself.  "*  Gently  touch,  *tis 
faery  art,*  says  the  inspired  imagination  of  every  bibliographer  of  taste 
and  feeling,  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  enchanting  Ritual.  My 
friend,  you  are  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  of  all  the  volumes  in 
this  most  marvellous  library,  the  present  is  deemed  the  most  precious. 
Not  even  the  wishes  and  regulations  of  Royalty  itself  allow  of  its  mi- 
grations beyond  the  walls  of  the  public  library.  There  it  is  kept;  there 
It  is  opened,  and  shewn,  and  extolled  beyond  any  limits  fixed  to  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder."  The  chief  ornament  of  this  invaluable 
MS.  must  be  looked  for  in  the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Brittany  herself: 
ithis  lady,  so  famous  in  the  page  of  history,  whose  beauty  and  whose 
singular  fortunes  cast  over  the  annals  of  real  life  all  the  brilliancy  and 
enthusiasm  of  romance,  is  represented  kneeling,  with  her  hands  clasped 
over  a  highly-ornamented  missal,  which  is  upon  a  table  covered  with  a 
dark  crimson  cloth.  Her  hair  is  brown  ;  her  necklace  is  composed  of 
coloured  jewels ;  her  cheek  has  a  fresh  tint.  She  has  with  her  two  at- 
tendants, each  crowned  with  a  glory ;  one  is  displaying  a  banner,  the 
other  holds  a  cross  in  her  hand.  To  the  lefl  of  these  attendants  is  an 
old  woman,  hooded,  with  her  head  encircled  by  a  glory  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  sweetness  and  delicacy  with  which  these  figures  are  touched, 
Mr.  Dibdin  could  only  fix  his  eyes  on  the  lovely  Duchess  herself;  nor 
are  we  surprised  at  this,  when  we  look  upon  the  exquisite  copy  from 
her  portrait  made  by  his  highly-gifted  graphic  companion,  Mr.  Lewis, 
who,  for  twelve  successive  days,  exercised  all  his  patience  and  all  his 
ait  on  this  transcript,  in  which  '*  not  a  hair,  not  a  tint,"  says  Mr. 
Dibdin,  '*not  a  shadow,  is  faithlessly  represented.  All  looks  with  the 
tame  mtekness — ^^all  strikes  with  the  same  beauty — all  glows  wiUi  the 
same  warmth,  as  the  original."     Immediately  afler  the  portrait  comes 
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the  Calendar,  in  which  the  employments  and  characteristics  of  each 
trionth  are  duly  pourtrayed.  ''  Then  begins  a  series  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  flowers,  fruits,  insects,  &c.  for  which  the  illumi- 
nators of  this  period  were  oflen  eminently  distinguished.  It  is  really 
impossible  to  describe  many  of  them  in  terms  of  adequate  praise :  the 
downy  plum  is  almost  bursting  with  ripeness ;  the  butterfly's  wings 
seem  to  be  in  tremulous  motion,  while  they  dazzle  you  with  their  vari^ 
lustre :  the  hairy  insect  puts  every  muscle  and  fibre  into  action,  as  he 
insinuates  himself  within  the  curling  of  the  crisped  leaves ;  while  those 
leaves  are  sometimes  glittering  with  dew,  or  coated  with  the  finest 
down.  The  flowers  and  the  vegetables  are  equally  admirable,  and 
equally  true  to  nature.  To  particularize  would  be  endless — assuredly 
these  efforts  of  art  have  no  rival — of  their  kind."  These  ornaments,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  are  almost  uniformly  introduced  in  the  fore- 
edges,  or  right-side  margins  of  the  leaves  ;  although  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  they  encircle  the  text.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  follows  the 
Calendar:  it  includes  the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  suitable  or- 
naments ;  and  after  them  come  a  number  of  the  most  popular  subjects  in 
Scripture.  The  Annunciation,  the  Meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabttk^  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Declaration  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  the  Shepherds  warming  themselves  round  a  fire,  with  flowers  in 
the  margin,  most  deliciously  touched,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
with  an  illumination  of  the  Pommes  de  Paradis,  which  is  beyond  all 
praise.  '*  Such  fruit  is  worthy  of  the  place  by  which  they  are  called." 
Next  comes  the  Presentation,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  after  which 
we  have  a  fine  large  illumination  of  David  choosing  one  of  the  Evils : 
*'  He  is  kneeling,  while  the  angel  holds  three  darts  above  his  head.  It 
has  great  merit.  The  countenance  of  David  is  expressive,  but  rather 
too  chubby :  his  flowered  robe  of  gold,  upon  a  blue  ground,  is  admir- 
able. A  glorious  fruit-illumination  of '  uood  nuts  *  quickly  follows,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  in  the  right  comer,  are  two  monkies  quarrelh'ng, 
done  to  the  very  life.  The  marginal  flowers  which  succeed,  are,  if 
possible,  more  beautiful  than  those  before ;  the  ears  of  green  wheat, 
oats,  &c.  and  yet  more,  the  dandelion,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  sur- 
pass them,  either  upon  the  canvass  of  Von  Huysum,  or  De  He^m !" 
We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Dibdin,  as  we  would  wish,  in  his  animated  de- 
scription of  between  thirty  and  forty  more  historical  subjects  and  por- 
traits, with  which  this  precious  volume  is  ornamented,  with  all  their 
tasteful  accompaniments  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  insects,  and  devices ; 
nor  can  we  even  tarry  with  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  doubly 
interesting  as  are  the  subjects  which  ornament  the  records  of  their 
chivalric  acts.  We  are,  indeed,  compelled  to  take  French  leave  of  them 
altogether,  in  order  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  great  Greek  lumi- 
nary of  Strasbourg,  or  rather  of  Germany,  the  Elder  Schwsiohxuseb, 
to  see  whom  Mr.  Dibdin  was  induced  to  make  a  ditour  to  Baden, 
where  he  was  staying  at  that  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  '^  lu 
this  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  and  editor  of  the  most  difficult  ancient 
Greek  authors,"  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  I  beheld  a  figure  advanced  in  yeais, 
somewhere  about  seventy-three — tall,  slim,  but  upright,  and  firm  upon 
his  legs :  with  a  thin,  and,  at  first  view,  severe  countenance — but  when 
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luiiinatedbyt^^nversaiion^  and.eceompasiedby  a  cl0ar«iidiiielodi0tt 
Yoiee,  agreeable,  and-  inviting  to  disoourM."     It  ig  almost  a  Riajtter  ^f 
txnirse  &at  a  person  of  gnat  and  vdried  acquirements  should  be  utterly 
firee  from  affeotaCioD*     Acoordingly  Mr»  Dibdin  represents  this  vener- 
able scholar  as  unitiBg  the  utmost  simpticity  of  manners  with  the  pro* 
foundest  inforMation.     He  pointed  out  a  private  walk^  within  a  long 
avenue  of  trees,  bnanchiag  fironl  the  public  roall»  where  .v^as  a  small 
fountain  playing  m  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  elm  and  beech ;  and  observed 
that  he  loved  to  retire  there,  in  .order  to  read  Thomson*     He  quoted 
Pope,  and  declared  his  particular  attachment  to  Young  and  Akenside* 
When  asked  what  he  thought  of  Shak^peare  and  Milton,'  he  replied, 
*-'  They  are,  doubtless^  very  great,  and  superior  to  dither ;  but  if  I  were 
to  say  I  understood  themaa  well,  I  should  say  what  would  be  an  un- 
truth ;  and  noihing  is  more  disgusting  than  an  afiectation  of  knowing 
what  you  have  comparatively  very  litde  knowledge  of."  What  a  leesoa 
for  dabblers  in  criticism  and  readers  of  reviews  1     He  said  that  he  was 
first  put  upon  coHations  of  Greek  MSS.  by  our  Dr.  Musgrave,  for  his 
edition  of  *' Euripides;"  and  that  he  diated  from  that  circumstance 
his  first  and  early  love  of  classical  research.    This  attachment  had 
increased  upon  him  as  he.became  older ;  had  *'  grown  with  his  growth, 
aad  strengdiened  with  his  strength,"  and  had  induced  him  to  grapple 
with  the  unsettled,  and  in  parts  difficult  texts  of  Oppian^  Epictetus^ 
and  AtJiemeuM.    He  spoke  with  a  modest  confidence  of  his  Herodotus, 
just  published ;  said  that  he  was  even  then  meditating  a  second,  Latin 
version  of  it,  and  observed,  that  for  .the  more  perfect  execution  of  the 
one  now  before  the  publie,  he  had  prepared  himself  by  a  diligent  peru- 
aal  of  the  purer  Latin  historians*     The  clasaical  literature  of  our  own 
country  is,  we  believe,  under  recent  obligations  to  this  eminent  scholar, 
for  the  assistance  he  has  lent  to  the  new  Greek  Thesayrvs^  publishing 
under  the  spirited  direction  of  Mn  Valpy ;  a  work,  for  the  success  ^ 
which  the  venerable  Schweighseuser,  whilst  he  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  its  execution,  uttered  his  wishes  with  an  earnest  seal,  that  must 
surely  be  responded  by  all  among  our  own  countrymen,  who  are  patri- 
otic enough  to  take  a  pride  in  such  productions  as  the  Thesaurus  and 
the  Delphin  Classics,  on  a  {dan,   the  magnitude  and  expense  of  which 
no  individual  but  one  of  the  most  extended  views,  and  the  utmost  libe- 
rality of  mind,  would  have  ventured  upon,  and  which  assuredly  no 
other  country  .except  our  own  would  have  been  found  willing  or  in- 
deed able  sufficiently  to  reward.     Mr.  Dibdin  quitted  BuLdaiy  or  Badet^ 
Baden  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  with  many  regrets;  and  strongly  re- 
commends its  varied  attractions  to  both  young  and  <^d|  as  capable  of 
affording  equal  pleasure  to  either. .  The  dulness  of  Stuttgart  appears 
duller  from  contrasting  it  with  the  animation  and  loveliness  of  the 
scenes  so  lately  left ;  but  in  the  public  library  all  comparisons  are  for- 
gotten— our  bibliographer  once  more  riots  among  illuminated  MSS. 
blocic^ookf^  and  ^ieemers^  and  sets  all  his  energies  to  work,  to  ac* 
complish  an  exchange  between  Lord  Speneer  and  his  Majesty  of 
Wirtemberg,  of  certain  curious  Bibles,  for  two  editions  of  Virgil  in 
1471,  which  negotiation  he  finally  settles  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  his  diplomatic  abilities. 


-  From  tfa6  Monastery  of  St.  Poster,  at  Sddmrg,  Mr.  Dtfadin  wm  re- 
comtnanded  to  visit  diat  of  ChremimiiMter,  in  die  route  to  LmtSy 
through  a  country  of  mountains  and  lakes,  on  the  higfa>  road  to  Vienna. 
The  courteous  manners,  and  information  of  the  brethren  of  Chrems- 
minster,  it  is  delightful  even  to  read  of.  The  conversation  was  aU  car- 
ried on  in  Latin ;  but  urbanity  is  isii  excellent  interpreter :  none  of 
the  parties  appears  to  hftve  been  in  want  of  any  other. — The  magnificent 
St.  Plorian,  and  the  finely  situated  Moinustery  of  Malk,  were  the  next 
halting-places,  both  most  interestingly  described.  At  the  latter  place 
our  author  was  stroii^ly  advised  to  take  the  Monastery  of  Gottwic  in  his 
way  to  Vienna.  He  had  never  heard  of  it;  but  *<  its  library  contains 
incwabula  of  the  most  curious  and  scarce  kind."  Behold  him  at  its 
gates!  But  alas  !  the  librarian,  Odilo  Klama,  was  from  home;  not  a 
creature  was  to  -be  ^und,  and  he  was  dejectedly  pacing  llie  cloisters, 
when  his  servant  announced  to  him  thot  the  vice*principal  would  re* 
eeivc  him,  and  conduct  him  to  the  head  or  president. 
:  *'  The  prineipld,  whose  name  is  Altmann,"  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  **  was 
attired  in  a  sort  of  half-dignity  dress ;  a  gold  •  chain  and  cross  hung 
upon  his  breast,  and  a  black  silk  cap  covered  his  head.  A  gown,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  cassock,  covered  his  body.  He  had  the  complete 
air  of  a  gentleman,  and  might  have  turned  his  fiftieth  year.  His  coun- 
tenance bespoke  equal  intelligence  and  benevolence;  but,  alas!  not  a 
word  of  Frmch  could  he  speak,  and  Latin  was  therefore  necessarily 
resorted  to  by  all  'parties.  I  intreated  him  to  forgive  all  defects  of 
oomposition  and  of  pronuncisction,  at  which  he  smiled  graciously. 
The.'  vice-principal-  then  bowed  to  the  abbot,  and  retreated;  but  not 
before  I  had  observed  them  to  whisper  apart,  and  to  make  gesticula- 
tions, wludi  I  augured  to  portend  something  m  the  shape  of  providing 
lefiredmient,  if  not  dinner.  My  suspicion  was  quickly  confirmed :  lor, 
on  the  vice-principal  quitting  the  apartment,  the  abbot  observed  to  me, 
^'Yoa  wiU  necessarily  partake  of  our  dinner,  which  is  usually  at  one 
o'clock,  but  which  I  have  postponed  till  three,  in  order  that  I  may  con- 
duct you  over  the  monastery,  and  shew  you  what  is  worthy  of  bbserva- 
tion.  You  have  made  a  long  journey  hither,  and  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed.' This  courteous  address  was  followed  by  an  interesting  con- 
versation on  the  situation  of  the  monastery,  and  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  it  had  been  ex{k>sed.  '  Look  on  the  prospect  around  you,'  said 
the  abbot:  'it  is  unbounded.  On  yon  opposite  wooded  heights,  on 
^  other  side  of  the  Danube,  we  all  saw,  firom  these  very  windows, 
the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  in  con- 
test with  the  Anstrians,  upon  Bonaparte's  first  advance  towards  Vien-' 
na.  The  French  emperor  himself  took  possession  of  this  monastery. 
He  slept  here,'  and  we  entertained  him,  due  next  day,  with  the  best 
dejeune  d  la  ftmrchette  which  we  could  afibrd.  He  seemed  well  satis* 
fied  with  his  reception ;  but  I  owh  that  I  was  glad  when  he  left  us. 
Strangers  to  arms,  in  this  tranquil  retreat,  and  visited  only,  as  you 
may  now  visit  us,  for  the  purpose  of  peacefiil  hospitality,  it  agitated 
us  extremely  to  come  in  contact  with  warriors  and  chieftains. — Ob- 
serve yonder,'  continued  the  abbot :  *  Do  you  notice  an  old  castle  in 
the  distance,  to  the  left^  situated  almost  upon  the  very  banks  of  the 
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Danube  ?  That  castle^  so  tradition  Deports,  once  hdd  your  Richard  the 
First,  when  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  Leopold,  Marquis  of  Aus- 
tria, on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land*'  The  more  the  abbot  spoke, 
and  the  more  I  continued  to  gaze  around,  the  more  I  fancied  myself 
treading  upon  faery  ground,  and  that  the  scene  in  which  I  was  engaged 
partodk  of  the  illusion  of  romance.'' — At  the  door  of  the  library  three 
or  four  Benedictines,  for  this  famous  convent  is  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  ''  were  apparently  waiting  to  receive  us.  They  first  saluted 
the  abbot  very  respectfully,  and  then  myself,  with  a  degree  of  cheer- 
fulneas  almost  amounting  to  familiarity.  Li  a  remote  and  strange 
place,  of  such  a  character,  nothing  is  more  encouraging  than  such  a 
reception."  The  library  is  probably  the  richest  in  bibliographical  lore 
m  Austria,  after  that  of  Vienna ;  but  we  must,  for  the  present,  contoit 
purselves  with  what  in  such  company  may  scarcely  be  considered  less 
*'  the  feast  of  reason,"  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  dinner-saloon. 
"  It  was  a  large,  light,  and  lofty  room.  The  ceiling  was  covered  with 
paintings  of  allegorical  subjects  in  fresco,  descriptive  of  the  advantages 

of  piety  and  learning We  sat  down  at  the  high  table,  precisely  as 

you  may  reidember  it  in  the  halls  at  Oxford,  to  a  plentiful  and  even 
^egant  repast.  The  principal  did  me  the  honour  of  placing  me  at  his 
right  hand.  Grace  was  no  sooner  said  than  Mr.  Lewis  made  his  ap» 
pearance,  and  seemed  to  eye  the  scene  before  him  with  mingled  delight 
and  astonishment.  He  had,  in  fact,  just  completed  his  sketch  of  the 
tnonastwy,  and  seemed  well  satisfied  at  seeing  me  in  such  quarters, 
and  so  well  occupied.  The  brethren  were  well  pleased  to  receive  him, 
but  first  begged  to  have  a  glance  at  the  drawii^,  with  which  they  were 
highly  gratified. 

"  My  companion  having  joined  the  festive  board,  the  conversation 
end  the  otms  of  Rhenish  wine  seemed  equally  to  circulate  without  re- 
straint. We  were  cheerful  even  to  loud  mirth ;  and  the  smallness  of 
the  party  omnpared  with  the  size  of  the  hall,  caused  the  sounds  of  our 
voices  to  be  reverberated  from  every  quarter.  Meantime  the  sun 
threw  his  radiant  beams  across  a  window  of  noble  dimensions,  quite 
across  the  saloon,  so  as  to  keep  us  in  shadow,  and  illuminate  the  other 
parts  of  the  room.  Thus  we  were  cool,  but  the  day  without  had  be- 
gun to  be  sultry.  Behind  me,  or  rather  between  tlie  abbot  and  my- 
self stood  a  grave,  sedate,  and  inflexible-looking  attendant,  of  large 
square  dimensions,  habited  in  a  black  gown,  which  scarcely  reached 
the  skirts  of  his  coat*  He  spoke  not ;  he  moved  not,  save  when  he 
saw  my  glass  emptied,  which,  without  any  previous  notice  or  permission, 
he  made  a  scrupulous  point  of  filling  even  to  the  very  brim,  with  the 
most  highly-flavoured  Rhenish  wine  which  I  had  yet  tasted  in  Germany. 
Our  glasses  being  almost  of  the  size  of  ale-glasses,  it  behoved  me  to 
east  an  attentive  eye  on  this  replenishing  process ;  and  I  told  the 
worthy  master  that  we  should  be  quickly  revelling  in  our  cups.  He 
assured  me  that  the  wine,  although  good,  was  weak,  but  begged  that  I 
would  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  act  as  I  pleased.  In  due  time  the 
eloth  was  cleared,  and  a  dessert,  consisting  chiefly  of  delicious  peaches, 
succeeded.     A  new  order  of  bottles  was.  introduced  ;  tall,  square,  and 
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capacious;  which  were  said  to  contain  wine  of  the  sama  ()ualily ,  bui-of 
a  more  deflicate  flavour.  It  proved  indeed  to  be  moat  exqutsiCe.  The 
past  labours  of  the  day,  together  with  the  growing  heat,  had  given  a 
relish  to  every  diing  which  I  tasted ;  and  in  the  full  flow  of  my  spirits 
I  proposed  a  sentiment,  which  I  trusted  would  be  considered  as  per- 
fectly orthodox,  '  Long  life  and  happy  times  to  the  present  members, 
and  increasing  prosperity  to  the  monastery  of  Grottwic/  It  was  re- 
ceived and  drunk  with  endiusiasm I  then  requested  that  we  might 

withdraw,  as  the  hours  were  flying  away,  and  we  proposed  sleeping 
within  one  stage  of  Vienna,  on  that  same  evening.  *  Your  wishes  shall 
be  mine,'  answered  the  abbot.  Whereupon  he  rose,  with  all  the  com- 
pany, and  stepping  some  few  paces  backwards,  placed  his  hands  across 
his  breast  upon  the  gold  cross,  half  closed  his  eyes,  and  said  grace 
briefly  and  soflly,  in  a  manner  the  most  impressive  which  I  had  ever 
witnessed." — The  whole  party  then  proceeded  forth  to  view  the  church 
and  the  state  apartments.  The  abbot,  with  a  kindness  and  elegance  of 
manner  that  added  to  the  worth  of  the  gift,  pressed  upon  Mr.  Dibdin's 
acceptance  a  copy  of  the  "Chronicon  Gottwicense,"  a  treasure  to 
the  antiquary,  of  which  it  is  probable  there  are  not  four  copies  in 
this  kingdom.  "  The  courtesy,  the  frankness,  the  downright  hearti«- 
ness  of  feeling  with  which  all  this  was  done,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
present,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  moments  of  my  existence* 
I  instinctively  caught  the  abbot's  arm;  pressed  his  hand*  with  a  cordial 
warmth  between  both  of  mine,  and  pausing  one  little  moment,  ex- 
claimed, *  Dies  hie  omnind  commemoratione  dignus.' 

"  On  quitting  the  church  and  passing  through  the  last  court,  or 
smaller  quadrangle,  we  came  to  the  outer  walls ;  and  leaving  them, 
we  discerned  below,  the  horses,  carriage,  and  valet,  waiting  to  receive 
us.  Our  amiable  host  and  his  Benedictine  brethren  determined  to  walk 
a  little  way  down  the  hill,  to  see  us  fairly  seated,  and  ready  to  start.  I 
intreated  and  remonstrated  that  this  might  not  be,  but  in  vain.  On 
reaching  the  carriage,  we  all  shook  hands  very  cordially  together ;  but 
certainly  I  pressed  those  of  the  abbot  more  earnestly  than  the  rest. 
We  then  saluted  by  uncovering,  and  stepping  into  the  carriage,  I  held 
alofb  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Gottwic  Chronicle,'  exclaiming  Valete, 
domini  eruditissimiy  dies  hie  commemoratione  digitus ;  to  which  the  abbot 
replied,  with  peculiarly  emphatic  sonorousness  of  voice,  '  Vale  ;  Deus  te, 
omnesque  tibi  eharissimos  eonserxet*  '  They  then  stopped  for  a  moment,  as 
the  horses  began  to  be  put  in  motion  ;  and  retracing  their  steps -up  the 
hill,  towards  the  outer  gate  of  the  monastery,  disappeared.  I  thought, 
but  it  might  not  be  so,  that  I  discerned  the  abbot,  at  the  distance  of 
some  two  hundred  yards,  yet  lingering  alone,  with  his  right  arm  raised, 
and  shaking  it  as  the  last  and  most  affectionate  token  of  fareweU.  And 
now  I  ask  you,  my  dear  friend,  how  is  it  possible  for  me  ever  to  forget 
this  *day  of  joyaunce*  spent  at  the  Monastery  of  Gottwic?  *  Nulla 
dies  unquam"  &c. 

And  now  we,  also,  will  say,  Valete  domini  eruditisshni!  But  we 
should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  Mr.  Lewis,  did  we  close 
our  remarks  without  observing,  that  the  volumes  which  have  given  rise 
to  them  owe  half  their  attractions  to  his  pencil ;  which  by  a  happy  and 
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ran  oonMaatiiMi.'ef  taknfc  brinffs^ever^rUMng  that  Mr.  Dibdin  deacribes 
a»'iiKNit  kHf  Hi  wring,  inm^datttely  before  the  eye  oi  the  reader ;  whether 
il  ^rtain  lo  the  peottliadcidea  of  aasiume^  the  interest  of  portrait,  the 
M^itey  of  fat'-simdesi  the  beaiUy  of  xcanaatk  landacapei  or  the  ira- 
posing  chamaieriatMa  of  tuioknt  architecture. 


ORlMM^8    OttOST,      LKTTBR    III, 

The  Annual  ExhibiyoA  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Artists^  at  Somer- 
set House,  is  just  closed.  So  are  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westmiuster, 
to.make  way  for  the.ceremony  of  the  King^s  Coronation  ;  but  they  will 
not  long  be  jre-opened  before  a  curious  sul^ect  of  litigation  will,  in  all 
probability,  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Let  the  defendant'^  solicitor  tell  his  own  story. 

THE  AUTISTS'  tfeTTfiR-BOl. 

Case,  for  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Seijeant  Sn.iT-HAiR. 

.  The  artists  who  exhibit  their  pictures  annually  at  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Somerset  House,  s^^uate  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  are,  by  a  bye-law  of  the  committee,  entitled  to 
receive  letters  upon  professional  business,  whether  by  the  general  or 
twopenny  post,  free  of  postage.  This  privilege,  in  process  of  time, 
became  the  source  of  considerable  abuse.  Communications  of  the  most 
trivial  and  unprofessional  affairs  were,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Lombard-street  office,  opened  between  Somerset  House  and  all  parts  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  One-poimd  notes 
to  miniature  painters  from  sweethearts  at  Bath  and  Bristol ;  bilk  £ar 
turpentine  and  canvass  from  Manchester  to  gentlemen  in  the  historical 
line ;  how-^'y^-do's  from  aunts  at  Whitby  ;  and  dunning  scrawls  froi» 
unpaid  bathers  at  Margate  and  Brighton,  were,  like  the  operation  of  the 
poor-i^ates  upon  the  landholders,  gradually  undermining  the  funds  of 
the  comhiittee. 

To  check  this  growing  evil,  the  committee  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1S2(^ 
entered  into  the  following  resolution : 

*'  Resolved — ^That,  in  order  to  diminish  the  lato  alarming,  and  as  it 
is  suspected,  nnnecessary  increase  in  the  charge  o£  postage,  all  letters 
addressed  to  artists,  at  the  Royal  Bxhibition  m  Somerset  House,  be 
opened  by  the  secretary ;  that  such  letters  as  relate  to  private  busi- 
ness be  forwarded  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  to  be  by 
them  paid  for  ;  and  that  such  letters  as  relate  to  professional  business 
be  impounded  by  this  committee^  and  kept  in  a  box  to  be  entitled 
*  The  Artists*  Letter-Box,*  where  they  may  be  severally  and  occasricn- 
ally  inspected  by  the  painters  for  whom  they  are  intended.  But  that 
the  same  be  upon  no  account  removed,  except  by  this  committee,  or 
its  agent  or  agents  duly  authorized.*' 

According  to  invariable  usa^,  all  waste  papers,  consisting  of  covers 
of  letters,  cancelled  tickets,  paid  checks,  &c.  &c.  are  delivered  over  as 
perquisites  to  the  porter  who  waits  in  the  hall  near  the  gigantic  statue 
of  Hercules.  That  office  is  now,  and  has  been  for  eighteen  months, 
occupied  by  Tobias  Trudge. 
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Oo  th6  12th  of  July,  1321,  Tobias  Trudge  brought. to  the  shop  of^ 
Messrs.  CollrAni  imd  Co.ln  Coiidtiit^«treet,  aiMhoganny  h«»«'«boifC'twa 
feet  square,  wkh  an  aperture  at  the  top  suffieiently-  larg6  to^adnit  lettorst^ 
with  the  words  '*  Artists'  Letter-Box"  marked  wkh  white  paint  upoa  the  - 
lid.   The  porter  stated  that,  acocH^diag  to*  eastonit  the  hox  was  ddkered  • 
to  him,  by  the  chairman  of  the  eommtltee)  the^key  being  «tthat  time  in - 
the  lock,  that  he  might  take  out  and  appropriate  its  contents,  as  waste-  - 
paper.     Tobias  Trudge  further  alledged,  that  in  crossing  Catherine- 
street,  in  the  parish  afotesaid,  in  order  to  enter  his  Jodgings,  situate  in  • 
Broad-court,  Bow-street,  also  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  he  was  corpo- 
really encountered  by  a  very  tall  new  Haymatket  comic  acftor ;  and 
that  the  jostle  of  the  encounter  caused  the  key  of  the  box  to  fly  fVom 
the  lock,  and  to  fall  down  the  areaof  the  Feather-bed  Warehouse  at  the 
corner  of  Catherine-street,  whence,  notwithstanding  all  his  labour  and' 
pains,  he  had  been  unable  to  extricate  it.     The  porter,  therefore,  - 
brought  the  box,  locked  as  it  was,  to  the  aforesaid  publishers,  offering- 
to  sell  to  them  its  contents  at  a  venture.    The  words  used  upon  that  • 
occasion  by  the  porter-  were  aa-foUows;  '*  Will  you  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke?"    The  porter  was  desired  to  call  again  on  the  morrow.     In 
the  mean  time  your  opinion  is  requested, 

1.  Whether  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Co*  can  safely,  legally,  and 
equitably  complete  the  baargain  so  as  above-mentioned  offered  to  be 
made  witli  them  ? 

2.  Whether,  by  so  doing,  and  subsequently  publishing  the  contents 
of  the  box  in  the  New  Monthly,  or  any  other  Magazine,  they  will  ren- 
der themselves  liable  'to  an  .  action,  of  Trover,  of  debet  et  detinet,  an  > 
action  upon  the  case,  a  bill  in  ^wty,  a  bill  for  an  injunction,  an  indict- 
mmtf  an  ex-offido  infommtimi  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General^ 
or  any  and  what  other  prooessi  at  the  suit  of  the  artists,  the  committee, 
the  trustees  of  Somerset  Houae»  the  .writers  of  the  letters,  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  exhibition,  the  creditors  of  th^  porter^  or  any  and  which 
of  them,  or  any  and  what  other  person  or  persons  ?       , 

8.  And,  upon  the  whole,  how  would  you  advise  Messrs*  Colburn  r 
and  Co.  to  act,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  profit  a(  the  . 
least  possible  risk  ? 

Upon  this  case  Mr.  Seijeant  SpiiT-HAim  on  the  following  d^y»  gave 

the  following  opinbn : 

1.  This  case  is.  not  without  its  difficulties.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  had  the  profeired  article  been  bond/ide  a  Pig' 
in- a  Poke,  no  action  would  lie.-^ee  Law  dicta,  caveat  em|>tor,  in  pari 
delictoi  and  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  In  the  case  of  Pig  m  Pok^,  the 
laxity  and  elasticity  oi  the  latter^  enables  the  purchaser  of  the  former, 
by  the  aid  of  finger  and.  thumb,,  to  ascertain  the  limbs  and  liveliness, 
the  gaiety  and  grunt,  of  the  Pig,  howsoever  small, — See  Bacon's' 
Abridgment^  voL.l.  p.  4^..  Buttjus-is  a  case  of  n^ahogany :  a  more 
obdurate  material,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  think  tha^  both  buyer  and. 
carrier  are  ex  necessitate  boupd  .to,  a  knowledge  of  its  contents. — See' 
Wood's  Conyeyancing,  yoL.2.  P*^^.    t^Qncpnstatbut.it^ contents  n^^y' 
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be  fdonioitt,  vis.  a  tfarefiit  to  fire  a  barn* — See^Burn's  Justice,  vol.  5.  p. 
7.  Or  treasonable,  viz.  an  order  to  paint  a  king's  head  in  a  charger.* 
-*^ee  Rex  v.  Bradshaw,  IsC  Cromwell,  p.  47.  Or  libellous,  and 
therefore  no  windfall. — See  Rex  v.  Woodfall,  1  Term  Rep.  42,  Or 
not  worth  powder  and  shot.-«>-See  Doge  of  Venice  v.  EUiston,  4  Theatr. 
Record,  p.  79.  The  safety,  therefore,  of  the  transaction  will  depend 
upon  its  legality,  and  its  legality  upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  publication  will  render  Messrs.  Colburn 
and  Co.  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  artists,  or  of  any  one  of 
them,  provided  due  caution  be  used  in  concealing  their  names,  or  only 
denoting  them  by  their  initials :  no  jury  could  be  led  to  believe  that 
even  in  the  event  of  detection,  they  could  suffer  any  injury  in  their  feel- 
ings or  otherwise ;  although  from  the  force  of  their  brotherly  love,  the 
feelings  of  one  might  be  held  to  be  lacerated  by  any  ridicule  cast 
upon  another :  in  the  which  case  it  might  be  a  question  whether  an 
action  would  not  lie  at  the  suit  of  painter  A  for  a  pasquinade  upon 
painter  B. — See  Hoax's  Credat  Judaeus,  vol.  1.  p.  20.  I  think,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  general  releases,  upon  proper  stamps,  should  be 
procured  from  the  writers  of  the  letters,  the  committee,  the  trustees  of 
Somerset-house,  and  the  frequenters  of  tlie  exhibition.  Stamps  may 
be  procured  under  the  same  roof.  Search  shoidd  also  be  made  at  the 
Bankrupt-office,  to  ascertain  whether  any  commission  had  issued  against 
Tobias  Trudge  on  the  day  of  the  proffer. 

3.  If  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Co.  wish  to  procure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible profit,  they  will  proceed  with  the  publication.  But,  if  at  the 
least  possible  risk,  and  if,  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  the  letter-com- 
mittee be  also  the  hanging  committee,  I  shoidd  advise  Messrs.  Colburn 
and  Co.,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to  secure  the  state  apartments  in 
Newgate, 

Somnolent  Split-hair, 
Brick  Court,  Temple,  13th  July,  1821.- 

The  hint  at  the  close  of  the  Serjeant's  opinion  has  been  disregarded^ 
Out  have  coiiie  the  contents  of  die  artist's  letter*box.  And  **  here  they 
are,"  as  the  children's  story-books  say. 

Mrs.  Meadowcroft  to  Mr.  O 


I  wisli,  my  dear  sir,  to  communicate  a  fact  to  you,  in  confidence, 
which  I  have  hitherto  kept  from  my  most  intimate  friends.  1  was  forty 
on  the  fifteenth  of  last  April.  You  start !  and  well  you  may.  Who 
would  take  me  for  more  than  thirty-one  ?  Major  Gorget,  last  Monday, 
at  the  United  Service  Club,  betted  a  dosen  of  claret  that  I  was  only 
twenty-six.  He  told  me  of  it  on  Tuesday  morning.  Thank  heaven  ! 
there  is  nothing  deceitful  about  me  but  my  appearance.  I  think  you 
need  not  make  me  look  quite  so  young  as  the  Major  imagines  me  to  be. 
Suppose  we  say  twenty-eight :  or  twenty^nine  at  farthest.  Sir  T.  L. 
turns  out  nothing  older  than  twenty-three.  But  this,  I  think,  is  carrying 
things  a  little  too  fifir.  Time's  progress  may  be  checked  a  little,  but  Sir 
T.  positively  knocks  him  down  on  the  king's  highway.  Well !  con- 
cluding that  twenty-nine  is  to  be  the  age,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to 
transplant  a  little  of  my  fat  from  my  body  to  my  fece.     Upon  the  ave-j 
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rage,  I  am  just  fat  enough ;  but  ii  is  a  treadieroiis  fluid,  and  is  apt,  at 
my  age,  to  desert  the  visage  and  take  refuge  in  the  stmnaidi.  jBe  it 
your  task,  Mr.  O.  to  counteract  this.  My  new  stayls  came  home  last' 
night,  and  I  assure  you  they  have  made  me  quite  anothi^r  being*  So 
slender  in  the  waist !  When  the  fat  quits  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  it 
leaves  the  skin  puckered.  I  had  nearly  said  wrinkled,  but  it  will  be 
Ume  to  adopt  that  epithet  twenty  years  hence.  Arrow-root  fattens,  but 
too  impartially :  I  wish  for  some  drug  which  will  produee  that  effect 
only  on  the  face.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  such  medicine  ?  Not 
that  it  much  signifies  at  my  time  of  life.  I  am  divided  about  the 
forehead.  Suppose  you  paint  it  as  smooth  as  ivory :  or  suppose  you 
cover  it  with  a  cluster  of  curls :  I  declare  I  hardly  know  which  to  de- 
cide upon.  The  ivory  would  give  me  more  the  air  of  Juno :  the  curls 
that  of  Hebe.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  to  the  former  goddess  ever 
since  I  read  Telemachus,  as  translated  by  Smollett.  Hebe  then  let  it 
be.  I  set  off  to-morrow  for  Brighton ;  if  Major  Gorget  calls  in  New-* 
man-street,  be  sure  not  to  tell  him  of  my  place  of  refuge.  He  is  too- 
pressing  :  poor  Mr.  Meadowcroft  has  not  been  dead  more  than  five 
months  :  yes,  he  has :  it  is  five  months  and  two  days :  bless  me,  how 
time  flies  !  Say  nothing  to  the  Major  :  but  let  him,  by  all  means,  see 
my  portrait.  If  you  have  finished  the  face,  with  a  suitable  expression, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  good-humoured  severity,  tempering  dignity  with 
humility,  and  acquiescence  with  denial,  my  eyes  will  articulate  what 
follows.  "  You  are  too  abrupt :  fie,  Major,  a  soldier  and  afraid.  Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  this :  Kind  Sir,  repeat  that  strain.  Follow  ma  noO 
into  Sussex,  as  you  value  my  good  opinion :  I  mean  to  keep  my  retreat 
at  No.  2,  Pavilion  Parade,  Brighton,  a  secret  from  all  the  world." 
Surely,  Mr.  O.  an  artist  of  your  talents  may  tell  all  this  upon  canVast;: 
Do  it  then,  and  spare  a  widow's  blushes.  I  can^t  conceive  what  you 
mean  in  your  hint  about  crape.  I  won*t  have  a  rag  of  it  in  the  picture. 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  shall  be  always  weeping,  like  one  of  Ovid's  river 
goddesses  ?  Mr.  M.  was  a  very  worthy  man ;  but  recollect  what  King 
Henry  said  when  tidings  came  to  him  of  the  death  of  Percy  of  Nor-i 
thumberUnd.  *•       •♦*       **• 

Alderman  Do  wo  ate  to  •  *  *. 

.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Sir.  Very  much  obliged  to  you.  Made  me 
quite  another  man :  wish  Camonule  could  do  as  much  :  he  has  soused- 
me  with  slops  till  I  am  as  lank  as  a  weazle ;  but  you  have  put  me  on 
my  legs  again.  There  *s  cheeks!  there's  a  calf!  there's  a  perpendicular 
(I  think  that 's  the  word)  back,  and  a  squeezed-in  bread-basket.  It 
reminds  me  very  much  of  myself,  when  I  walked  up  to  town  in  the  year. 
1786,  only  the  dress  Ja  a  little  different;  no  silk  stockings,  velvet 
breeches,  and  powdered  periwigs  in  those  days.  Talk  of  fluids,  and 
washes,  and  paints/  and  auburn  wigs !  phoo !  You  are  the  boy  for  bei 
witching  'em.  Should  not  wonder  if  you  got  me  a  second  wife !  And 
yet  I  shall  behalf  ashamed'  to  present  it  to  the  Corporation :  it's  so  very 
young:  I  shall  be  quizzed;  1  know  I  shall.  Well,  if  they  don't  choose 
to  taJke  it,  they  may  leave  it.  I  '11  give  it  to  my  son,  Tom.  It's  just 
his  age,  and  may  pass  for  him,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.  That  will 
save  him  the  expense  of  sitting  for  a  new  one. 
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CAPTAnr   HOEEHOUKD  TO  SiR  W.  B. 

To  speak  tlie  truthi  I  don't  quite  like  it.  I  have  no  particular  ob" 
jection  to  make ;  but  it  does  not  sufficiently  blend  the  soldier  and  the 
gentleman.  The  former,  indeed,  is  well  enough  designated  by  the 
scarlet  jacket,  and  the  L;  H.  V.  upon  the  gorget ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
tkje  ne  scais  quoi  wanting  to  make  it  look  the  latter.  You  tell  me  that 
**  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman"  in  the  catalogue  will  set  all  that  smooth.  So 
it  would,  but  I  choose  to  have  it  printed  **  Portrait  of  Candid  Hore- 
hound,  Esquire,  a  Captain  in  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers."  The 
L.  H.  V.  would  be  more  technical ;  but  some  wag  would  be  translating 
it  Lefi^andtd  Volunteers,  or  some  such  stupid  joke ;  so  1*11  have  it 
printed  ^'  Liffht  Horse"  at  length.  You  have  made  the  left  side  of  the 
shirt^collar  &11  over  the  black  stock.  Pray  correct  this,  and  paint  it 
bolt  upright.  This  will  give  me  a  greater  air  of  fashion,  and  will 
partly  cover  the  claret-mark  on  my  chin.  I  don't  like  having  the  good 
qualities  of  my  leg  and  thigh  enveloped  .in  great  thick  russia  duck 
overalls.  Pray  daub  them  out,  and  dress  me  in  white  elastic  silk : 
nothing  so  well  shews  the  muscles.  The  shortest  way  will  be  to  com- 
mence dc  novo,  as  my  uncle  Hilary  has  it.  Throw  negligently  over 
my  capacious  shoulders  a  most  beautiful  hussar  cloak,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  «iigar-2oa/*  buttons.  I  wish  I  could  hit  upon  a  less  pro- 
feasional  adjective.  Give  me  a  pair  of  polished  obdurate  boots,  reach- 
ing half  way  up  the  thigh.  Place  my  right  foot  upon  the  head  of  a 
dead  radical;  my  left  upon  the  moudi  of  a  cannon,  which  must  be  in 
the  very  act  of  explosion.  Paint  a  drawn  sword  beautifully  polished 
in  my  right-hand,  and  a  cocked  pistol,  marked  '^  Mortimer,"  in  my 
left.  In  the  front  of  my  helmet  affix  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones, 
and  by  all  means  let  the  beauty  of  my  countenance  be  tempered  by  a 
valiant  severity.  FU  have  the  air  red  with  conflagration.  In  part  of 
the  back^oundletthe  mob  be  flying  in  disorder,  clambering  over  the 
zaik  of  l^nsbury-square,  ^d  making  the  best  of  their  way  towards 
Bashopsgate-street.  In  another  part,  let  Major  Cartwright  be  seen 
nuuiing  up  the  City-road  towards  St.  Luke's.  My  faithful  negro  in 
the  rear  must  be  reining-in  a  coal-blaok  steed,  snorting  fire,  and  toss- 
ing his  mane  and  tail  into  the  clouds.  Let  the  horse  be  rearing  in 
such  a  way  as  in  his  descent  must  cause  his  left  hoof  infallibly  to  frac- 
ture mv  hehnet,  and,  possibly,  my  skull.  Let  my  negro  appear 
alarmed  at  this,  but  do  not  let  me  appear  alarmed  at  all.  I  wish,  or 
rather  my  father  wishes,  that  the  shop  in  Chiswell-street  may  be  dis- 
tinctly visible,  with  the  words  **  Horebound  and  Son,  Grocers  and 
Tea-dealers,"  painted  in  gold  letters  upon  a  blue  ground  over  the 
door.  Pray  throw  in  my  poor  wife  in  an  agony  of  tears,  at  the  nursery- 
window,  with  the  Gazette  in  her  hand,  which  directs  my  regiment  to 
muster  on  the  morning  of  the  Coronation  at  three  o'clock.  But  don't 
let  this  appear  to  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Levi  Lazarus  to  Mb.  T. 
Make  it  pounds  instead  of  guineas,  and  you  shall  have  back  the 
frame  the  moment  the  exhibition  is  over. 
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It  fis  JQBtly  obderviid  by  Ladr  Mbrgi^,  thtd  *^  tM  ichamet^r  6f  ftelfng 
with  wltidi  each  great  city  in  Italy  is  sotigftt^  tnnst  depend  oh  the  tasOft, 
the  pursuit,  or  the  yitw^f  of  the  travdllet'^ii^o'  vi^tft'  thetti.  To  one 
whoae  historical  a^isociations  belong  to  Ae  h^Mleages,  Florence  b«- 
itomes  all  that  Rome  is  to  the  classic  toui^t,  or  Loretl6  to  tffie  devout 
{nlgrim  f "  It  is  owing  to  her  own  ihind  hai/ihg  b^en  early  imhaed  with 
a  fondness  for  the  Dhistirioiis  ntfmes  that  tnark  {h&  Florentiiie  annals, 
that  Lady  Morgan's  account  of  the  city  of  Florence,  of  its  society,  and 
literature,  is  not  only  oiie  of  die  ni<^t  Hitei^esdhg',  hot  Ukewise  the  mo^t 
,  important  parts  of  her  work.  The  state  of  society  in  Fkn^nce  is  fior 
more  inteflectuel,  mo^e  anhnated,  and  more  refined  than  that  of  Kome; 
'  nor  are  we  surptised  at  Lady  MorgsAft's  leaving  somewhat  retectantfy 
the  lovely  vale  of  Artto,  for  the  bai^s  of  the  Tiber ;  for  not  all  tbe 
-classical  rekx^lecCions  and  philosophical  reveries  which  the  eternal  city 
May  be  calculate  «o  inspire  in  the  heart  of  an  enthnsiaat,  who  niakes 
the  scenes  beftre  him  si^ervient  only  to  his  idea  of  the  past,  can  to  a 
aober  and  feeling  mind  atone  for  the  degrading  eflitets  which  an  arbi- 
traiy  gov^emment,  and  a  church  re>vfving  all  the  superstitaons  and 
deceptions  of  the  darkest  ages,  produce  upon  the  character  of  tfao^e 
very  people,  whose  only  boast  is  that  they  are  descended  firom  a  ra<^ 
of  whose  vidour,  pati^lsm,  and  independence,  they  exhibit  the  lowest 
reverse  that  can' fall  to  the  lot  of  a  civ^sed  nation.  Lost  in  sloth  and 
indifieveaoe,  the  moddrn'-Roikians  are  to6  passive  t6  give  any  employ- 
ment to  die  spies  who  sun^und  thtfm  on  every  side;'  and  they  submit, 
without  effort  fi>r  relief,  to  all  the  mo^t  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Papal 
government,  though  ftw  can  jriMid- their  beli^  in  the  infalliMiity  of  ^ 
head,  as  an  excuse  for  their  Slavic^  obedience.  The  revival  of  miracles, 
and  processions,  and  pilgrimages,  under  the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  seems,  indeed,  to  cavry  with  it  fbw  attractions;  except  for  theife 
who  hope,  by  means  of  such  instruiaents;  to  |)lunge  the  people  once 
more  into  that  igndranoe,  ti^iich  in  the  dark  ages  render^  them  alftfe 
blind  to  the  crimen  of  the  chtntM,  and  sabserrient  to  thetytnnny'of 
<their  nilers.  But  surMy,  ih  the^  present  day,  it  must'estefit^'thelaitgfa 
of  undisguised  oottKmpt,  were  it  not  repressed  by  indiMialfion  al  ^ 
knavery  of  the  thing,  to  see  the  King  of  Sardinfa  le^buiing*  on  tMb 
shrine  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Genoa,"  with  the  most  solemn  eei'emoBies,  tbb 
"  SAeaA  CATiitA,"  or  emei^aU  d^h,  upon  which,  according  to  the  eon* 
venient  tradition  of  ages,  was  serv^  the  last  sapper  of  our  Saviour. 
This  emerald  dish,  unfortunately,  was  proved  by  the  sacrilegious  tondh 
of  the  French  Institute  to  be  only  green  glass;'  it  was  neverth^eis 
most  religionaly  restored,  and  still  serves  to  swear  by,-  as  the  i^eritMe 
emerald  dish,  which  Queen  Sheba  originally  offered  to  King  Solomon, 
from  whose  temple  it  found  its  way,  by  some  mirad^  not  explained, 
into  the  house  of  the  Jewish  Publican,  whither  our  Saviour  went  with 
his  Apostles  to  celebrate  their  last  meal  together.  With  the  same'  re- 
gard to  truth  and  rational  belief^  is  exhibited  at  the  Holy  House  at 
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LorettOy  to  which  so  many  crowned  heads,  and  brainless  heads  of  both 
sexes,  have  made  pilgrimages  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  little 
earthen  porringer,  out  of  which,  as  the  priest  unblushingly  informs  the 
devout  listener,  the  Mother  of  God  used  to  feed  the  infant  Jesus ;  tlie 
porringer  itself  happening  to  be  of  the  modem  delf  of  Faoiza,  may 
be  r^arded  as  fortunate,  insomudi  as  the  belief  in  its  antiquity  calls 
for  an  additional  exertion  of  the  saving  virtue  of  faith,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. But  we  will  pass  over  these,  and  a  hundred  other  such 
disgusting  and  impious  cheats,  including  that  of  the  Holy  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  itself,  with  its  Arabic  inscription,  signifying  that  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  and  attend  to  the  efifect  of  all 
the  ^*  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  of  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  as 
they  attract  die  eyes  of  our  sight^loving  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
whose  restless  curiosity,  and  besoin  of  excitement,  carry  them  wherever 
they  have  a  chance  of  seeing  a  crowd  as  idle,  and  yet  as  restless  as 
themselves. 

"  On  Holy  Thursday,  the  whole  foreign  population  of  Rome  rolls 
oUf  in  endless  succession,  to  the  Vatican.     The  portico,  colonnades, 
vestibules,  both  of  the  church  and  palace,  assume  the  air  of  the  court 
of  a  military  despot.     Every  epoch  in  the  military  costume  is  there 
gaudily  exhibited,     Halberdiers  in  coats  of  mail,  and  slate-coloured 
pantaloons,  which  pass  upon  the  faithful  for  polished  steel  armour ;  the 
Swiss  in  their  antique  dresses  of  buff  and  scarlet,  and  lamberkeens ;  the 
r^ular  troops  in  their  modern  uniforms  ;  the  guurdia  nobite^  the  Pope's 
JDoltigeurSf  all  feathers  and  feebleness,  gold  and  glitter ;  generals  of  the 
British  army,  colonels  and  subalterns  of  every  possible  yeomanry,  with 
captains  and  admirals  of  the  navy,  and  an  host  x)f  non-descripts,  lay- 
,men^  and  protestant  clergymen,  who    *  for  the  nonce'  take  shelter 
.under  any  thing  resembling  an  uniform,  that  may  serve  as  a  pa^se-partout, 
where  none  are  courteously  received  but  such  as  wear  the  livery  of 
phurch  or  state  militant — all  move  towards  the  portals  of  the  Sis  tine 
Chapel,  which,  with  their  double  guards,  resemble  the  mouth  of  a  mili- 
tary pass,  dangerous  to  approach,  and  difficult  to  storm.     The  ladies, 
(and  the  English  ladies  ever  foremost)  press  with  an  imprudent  impe- 
tuosity upon  the  guards,  who  with  bayonets  fixed  and  elbows  squared, 
.repress  tliem  with  a  resistance,  such  as  none  but  female  assailants 
would  dare  to  encounter  a  second  time.     Thousands  of  tickets  of  ad- 
.  mission  are  shewn  aloft  by  upraised  hands,  and  seconded  by  high-raised 
.  voices;  while  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  can  read  and  tear  but  one  at 
a  time„  leaves  the  task  of  repulsion  to  the  Swiss,  who  manfully  second 
their  '  allezfous  en  *  with  a  physical  force,  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
incapacitated  the  eager  candidates  for  further  application.     A  few 
English  favoured  by  the  minister,  and  all  the  princes  and  diplomatists 
resident  at  Rome,  pioneered  by  their  guards  of  honour,  and  attended 
by  crowds  of  servile,  crouching,  crawling  creatures,  who  in  their  long 
black  robes,  and  short  white  rochets,  look  like  the  outcasts  of  either 
sex,  make  their  way  without  let  or  molestation.    One  side  of  the  space, 
separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  is  fitted  up  for  them  apart.     The 
other  is  for  the  whole  female  congregation,  who  are  crushed  in,  like 
sheep  in  a  fold.     The  men,  if  in  uniform  or  full  court  dresses,  are  ad- 
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mttted  to  a  tribune  within  die  choir ;  while  the  inferior  crowd,  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  rush  in  with  an  impetuosity  none  can  restrain ;  for 
though  none  are  admitted  at  all  to  the  chapel  without  tickets,  yet  the 
number  of  applicants  (almost  exclusivdy  foreign)  is  much  too  great 
for  the  limited  capacity  of  the  place.  A  scene  of  indescribable  confu-* 
sioB  ensues.  The  guards  get  mingled  with  the  multitude.  English 
peers  are  overturned  by  Roman  canons.  Irish  friars  batter  the  old 
armour  of  the  mailed  hs^berdiers  with  fists  more  formidable  than  the 
iron  they  attack.  Italian  priests  tumble  over  tigju-laced  dandies; 
and  the  '  Via  via*  o£  the  Roman  guard,  and  the  *  Foua  w  reiUez  pa$ 
isgi*  of  the  Swiss,  mingle  with  screams,  supplications,  reppdo&,  and  tb^ 
English  *  God-dam^'  long  after  the  solemn  service  of  the  diurch  has 
begun.  The  Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth  in  vain  represents,  the  cross 
of  peace  in  vain  shines  above  die  high  altar :  tranquillity  is  only  re-^ 
stored  when  suffocadon  begins. 

**  The  rites  which  all  come  to  witness,  but  to  which  none  attend,  are 
at  last  finished.  The  procession  of  the  sacrament  to  the  Paoline 
Chapel  succeeds ;  and  then  comes  '  the  tug  of  war.'  Some  rush  for- 
ward, to  get  in  dme  to  the  adjoining  chapel ;  others  stay  to  witness  the 
procession  ((FaiUeurs^  the  same  as  that  already  described  at  the  Qui- 
rinal).  The  Swiss  sweep  all  before  them  to  clear  the  passages  for  the 
ceremony,  without  consulting  die  wishes  of  any.  Then  the  long  file 
of  priests,  carrying  lighted  torches,  moves  forward*  followed  by  the 
cardinals,  with  their  huids  meekly  folded  on  breasts  dazxling  with  gold, 
while  their  wondering  and  inquiring  eyes  seem  to  say,  *  Is  it  oidy  to 
see  us  that  you  are  all  here  V  The  Pope,  supported  by  prelates,  his 
meek  head  imperially  canopied,  his  gorgeous  train  proudly  borne, 
totters  slowly  afler  them,  chaundng  from  time  to  time  some  tremulous 
feeble  notes,  to  which  the  rest  respond  in  deep-toned  chorus,  undl  the 
whole  procession  passes  into  that  immense  vestibule,  which  serves  as  an 
and-room  to  both  chapels.  The  gates  of  the  Paoline  are  thrown  open, 
and  its  dusky  walls  appear  illuminated  with  thousands  of  tapers,  twink- 
ling in  the  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun,  through  an  atmosphere  of  smoke. 
Few  are  able  to  enter  the  illuminated  chapel,  or  to  behold  the  depoai- 
don  of  the  sacrament ;  and  many  who  are  informed  of  die  program  of 
the  day,  by  endeavouring  to  catch  at- all  the  ceremonies,  scarcely  attain 
to  any. 

'*  The  desire  of  seeing  the  Pope  wash  the  pilgrims  feet,  with  the  cardi- 
nals waiting  on  them  at  dinner,  and  of  beholding  the  Pope  give  the  be* 
nediction  from  the  balcony,  divide  the  attention  and  impede  the  efforts 
of  the  distracted  sight-seer.  A  prelate  in  pondficalibus  ascends  a  flight 
of  stairs,  guarded  by  soldiers :  the  whole  tide  of  spectators  flows  after  him ; 
they  are  repulsed  by  the  sentinels ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  art  beaten 
back,  the  crowd  from  below  increases.  Some  one  hints  that  an  opposite 
door  leads  to  the  pilgrims  foot-tubs,  or  to  the  scaffolding  erected  for 
seeing  die  Benediction.  Instantly  the  torrent  directs  its  course  in  that 
channel,  and  is  met  by  another  crowd  returning  disappointed  from  ihe 
same  direcdon,  where  cross  doors  have  been  shut  in  their  faces,  and 
guards  have  driven  them  back  likewise.  Then  the  efforts  to  get  up, 
and  get  down,  to  get  in,  and  get  out,  produce  consequences  the  most 
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unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  season,  and  of  the  place.  Shoes  are 
lost,  veils  are  torn,  ancles  are  strained,  shoulders  dislocated,  and  ribs 
bruised ;  and  those  who  escape  uninjured  to  the  silent  solitary  nave  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  neither  see  the  Pope  wash  feet,  nor  the  cardinals  serve 
maccaroni  to  hungry  beggars,  are  by  far  the  best  off.  Here  graduaUy 
assemble,  and  patiently  wait,  in  tedious  suspense  for  the  arrival  of  car- 
riages, or  in  fretful  anxiety  for  more  venturous  friends,  three-fourths  of 
the  multitude,  who  come  so  fiir  to  see  so  much,  and  who  return  having 
very  literally  seen  nothing,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  though  the  pageantry  of  Holy  Thursday  is  lost.  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday  are  yet  to  come.  The  first  anxiety  on  this  occasion  is 
to  get  in,  the  next  to  get  out ;  and,  during  the  whole  day,  the  coi^ega- 
tion  are  so  occupied  in  taking  care  of  their  bodies,  diat,  in  spite  of 
masses  and  processions,  no  one  ever  gives  one  thought  to  the  care  of 
his  soul. 

**  On  Good-Friday  the  turmoil  is  something  less,  because  there  are 
fewer  sights  to  see.  This  day  of  gloom  and  sacrifice,  of  fasting  and 
mortification,  begins  at  the  Vatican  by  a  superb  and  sumptuous  dinner, 
given  to  the  conclave  and  the  corps  diplomatique,  &c. 

"  Thus  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  Miserere,  which  follows 
the  dessert,  as  a  sort  of  chasse  cajff^j  the  guests  proceed  to  their  places 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  cardinals  move  processionally  from  the 
table  to  the  altar,  to  *  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest ;'  and  with  lips 
still  moist  with  lacrymae  Christi,  chaunt  the  responses  to  the  seven 
penitential  psalms.  When  the  last  light  is  extinguished,  and  the  last 
strain  of  the  Miserere  dies  away,  every  one  gropes  as  he  can  from  the 
Sistine,  on  his  way  to  St.  Peter's.  The  brilliant  lighting  of  the  colon- 
nades, porticos,  and  staircases,  the  guards,  the  crowds  of  pretty  women 
and  well-dressed  men,  give  to  the  splendid  avenues  the  air  of  a  court 
theatre,  and  imitate,  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries. 

**•  The  Illuminated  Cross  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Pope  and  cardinals,  are  the  attractions  of  the  evening.  On  this  occa- 
sion, thousands  of  all  ranks  and  countries  pour  into  die  church,  where 
no  tickets  of  admission  are  required ;  yet  the  mighty  temple,  made  for 
the  universe,  still  seems  half  empty.  Many  of  the  dim  aisles  afiford  safe 
asylum  for  retiring  piety,  or  cknidestine  love ;  and  the  vastness  of  the 
whole,  contemplated  through  a  well-managed  obscurity,  seems  to  extend 
beyond  its  usual  limits,  and  to  be  lost  in  immeasurable  distance.  The  hun- 
dred lamps,  which  in  their  bright  brazen  sockets  burn  day  and  night  round 
the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter's,  are  this  day  extinguished.  A  cross  of  flame 
suspended  from  the  cupola,  before  the  baldachin  of  the  high  altar, 
alone  lights  the  immediate  space  over  which  it  hangs,  and  leaves  all 
else  in  dbe  majesty  of  darkness,  here  and  there  faintly  dispersed  by  a 
twinkling  lamp.  That  illuminated  spot  seemed  like  a  magic  circle.  It 
is  hermetically  closed  by  three  files  of  armed  men,  and  the  beams  shed 
from  the  cross  fall  only  on  spears  and  bayonets.  This  space  is  kept 
clear,  and  untouched  by  vulgar  and  unblessed  feet,  that  pontiffs, 
princes,  and  cardinals  may,  unmolested  by  plebeian  penitence,  offer  up 
the  '  sacrifices  of  their  contrite  hearts.'     At  last,  these  '  powers  and 
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principalities*'  appear,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who  clear  a  passage 
through  the  gathering  multitude.  The  troops  that  await  them  open 
their  files,  and  close  again  upon  their  precious  charge.  The  Pope  falls 
prostrate  before  the  Cross,  on  cushions  of  down  and  velvet.  The 
princes  and  princesses,  with  their  little  courts  of  little  courtiers,  (and 
less  than  these  never  crawled  upon  the  robes  of  royalty)  take  dieir 
station  on  his  right ;  on  his  left  kneel  the  cardinals. 

"  During  this  singular  prostration  the  most  profound  silence  reigned. 
The  Pope  seemed  imfeignedly  absorbed  in  holy  abstraction  ;  and  as 
the  light  fell  upon  his  venerable  head  and  faded  face,  and  tinged  his 
flowing  robes,  diere  was  something  mystic  and  ideal  in  his  appearance ; 
and  to  a  faith  which  fancy  had  warmed,  or  fanaticism  deranged,  his 
translation  from  a  mortal  coil  at  that  moment  might  have  appeared 
possible. 

'*  In  the  centre  of  the  church  crowded  the  heau  monde  of  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburgh,  laughing,  flirting,  chattering,  and 
love-making,  through  all  the  philological  varieties  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  make  a  conversazione  in  the  tower  of  Babel.  There  vows 
were  received  that  did  not  all  belong  to  heaven,  and  oaths  were 
taken  at  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  at  which  Jove  laughs,  if  Peter  does 
not. 

"  There,  too,  Roman  beauties,  who  disdained  the  flaunting  rites  of 
noon-day  ceremonial,  moved  in  their  long  black  veils,  to  meet  at  the 
appointed  shrine  some  male  devotee;  and  there,  in  true  sincerity  of  heart 
and  faith,  knelt  within  view  of  that  cross,  to  which  alone  her  eyes  are 
directed,  one  alike  *  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.* 
Whole  families  of  the  middle  classes  were  seated  on  the  steps  of  al- 
tars, or  at  the  feet  of  monuments,  gazing  on  the  varied  spectacle ;  and 
bands  of  peasantry  breathing  garlic  and  aves^  strutted  every  where 
about,  piously  amused,  and  adding  much  to  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  whose  grotesque  groupings  they  aptly  filled  up. 

"  As  *  night  thickens,'  and  St.  Peter's  thins,  the  slow  return  of  the 
varied  multitude,  and  above  all  of  the  pilgrim  bands  and  confraterni- 
ties, aflbrd  a  picturesque  and  curious  addition  to  the  Good-Friday 
sights.  These  pilgrims  are  wretched  ragged  creatures,  led  on  by 
some  Roman  lady  of  condition,  who,  with  the  cross  of  her  Redeemer  in 
one  hand  and  her  French  ridicule  in  the  other,  gives  out  the  peniten- 
tial stave  as  she  moves  along,  and  is  answered  by  the  yell  of  her  fol- 
lowers. As  their  dark  bands  sweep  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
their  red  torches  flash  on  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  they 
raise  the  deep-toned,  and,  when  softened  by  distance,  occasionally  me- 
lodious psalmody,  that  with  exquisite  sluU  they  suffer  to  die  a>^ay 
along  those  waters  over  which  Pagan  priests  have  raised  their  '  lo 
Paeans,'  or  chaunted  the  funeral  obsequies  for  the  death  of  Adonis. 

'^  Saturday,  unmarked  by  any  imposing  ceremony,  is  passed  in  si- 
lence and  gloom.  It  images  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  But  the 
eve  of  Easter  Sunday  portends,  by  various  festive  exhibitions,  the  joys 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  following  day,  and  the  termination  of  that  long 
penance  and  privation  which  precede  it.  The  shops  of  Rome  are  then 
gaily  lighted ;  and  the  pizzicaroli,  the  faithful  allies  of  the  church,  now 
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offer  *  food  for  meditation'  to  the  hungry  devotees,  whose  long  fasts 
are  about  to  be  recompensed  by  repletion.  In  one  shop  we  saw  St. 
Paul  irradiated  by  a  glory  of  sausages ;  and  in  another  the  ill-boding 
bird  of  St.  Peter,  hung  up  with  the  apostle  it  had  warned  in  vain ;  Ma- 
donnas curiously  carved  in  butter,  and  Bambinos  in  lard,  warmed  the 
devotion  of  the  inward  man  ;  and  every  eatable  of  plastic  consistence, 
or  of  malleable  form,  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  architectural  de- 
coration and  symbolic  piety. 

'*  On  Easter  Sunday  the  service  is  performed  at  St.  Peter's,  and  it 
is  then  that  the  church  exhibits  all  its  splendour,  and  exhibits  its  forces 
on  a  site  worthy  their  display.  The  spacious  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  its 
porticos  and  colonnades,  its  beautiful  fountains,  its  stupendous  facade, 
glittering  in  the  noon-day  sun,  become  the  scene  of  action.  Above  its 
marble  walls  rise  fantastic  awnings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  at  an  early  hour  crowd  their  elevated  seats.  The  space  be- 
low is  lined  with  infantry.  The  light  horse,  with  their  showy  dresses, 
form  aline  within.  The  Roman  military  standards,  once  the  banners  of 
universal  conquest,  now  only  serve  to  deck  the  pageant  and  to  flaunt 
above  the  gaudy  little  colours  of  the  Swiss  corps. 

'*  In  the  centre  of  all,  forming  the  inner  circle,  and  crowding  the  steps 
of  the  church,  are  a  multitude  of  common  people.  The  loggie  above 
the  portico  are  filled  with  the  cardinals  ;  and  in  the  centre,  raised  upon 
men's  shoulders  high  above  all,  like  some  dimly-seen  deity,  and  re- 
duced almost  to  a  speck  by  his  elevation,  appears  the  Pontiff.  He  is 
said  to  pray,  but  prays  unheard ;  and  when  he  rises  to  give  the  bene- 
diction, the  act,  scarce  visible,  is  awfully  announced  by  the  tolling  of 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  firing  of  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  military  ground  their  arms,  and  drop  on  their  knees  ;  the  cardinals 
fling  down  the  church's  indulgences  among  the  people,  who  scarcely 
stooped  to  pick  them  up,  though  each  was  the  remission  of  years  of 
frailty.  Drums  beat,  trumpets  sound,  the  music  plays,  the  troops  file 
off,  and  the  ceremony  finishes  at  night  with  the  illuminations  of  the 
Vatican. 

"  On  Easter  Monday  a  general  rout  ensues :  '  Give  rae  a  horse, 
my  kingdom  for  a  horse,'  is  the  cry.  Post-horses  and  vetturino-stands 
are  on  that  day  all  that  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  were  the  day  be- 
fore. Some  fly  for  amusement  to  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  otliers 
to  the  abyss  of  Herculaneum  ;  rendezvous  are  given  among  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra,  and  parties  are  arranged  among  the  cedars  of  Mount  Le- 
banon ;  some  return  to  seek  hearts  left  at  Florence  or  Genoa ;  and 
others  who,  amidst  all  the  affectation  of  virtii,  and  pretended  admira- 
tion of  a  climate  with  which  few  are  not  disappointed,  pant  for  the  com- 
forts of  a  British  fire  side,  turn  their  heads  homewards,  delighted  to 
have  seen  Italy,  and  delighted  to  leave  it.  The  Roman  matron  is  lef^ 
to  prepare  her  '  pizza  de  pa&qva*  undisturbed  by  her  restless  lodgers ; 
and  the  Roman  existence  resumes  its  monotony,  its  indolence,  and  its 
quietude ;  with  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  mcU-aria,  until  *  le  passage 
des  hirond dies'  shall  again  bring  a  bevy  of  foreign  visitants  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo." 

It  is  pictures  like  these  which  **  give  the  very  body  of  the  times 
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their  form  and  pressure,"  that  distinguish  the  observations  of  intellec- 
tual and  gifted  persons  from  those  of  the  common  herd  of  travellers. 
Formerly  the  English  thought  they  shewed  their  loyalty,  whenever  they 
went  abroad,  by  insulting  Uie  host,  at  the  hazard  of  finishing  their  days 
in  a  prison,  ridiculing  the  miracles  pretended  to  be  worked  by  favourite 
saints  or  relics,  and  keeping  their  hats  as  firmly  on  their  heads,  and 
their  knees  as  stiff,  on  all  occasions,  where  the  custom  of  the  country 
they  might  be  in  required  them  to  kneel  or  be  uncovered,  as  any  of  th^ 
staunchest  adherents  of  quakerism  could  do  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. ; 
and  this  contempt  was  richly  repaid  by  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics, 
who  looked  upon  their  most  solemn  ceremonies  to  be  polluted  by  th^ 
presence  of  these  island-heretics,  and  rejoiced  in  all  the  fervoUr  of 
pious  zeal  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  Christian 
regard  for  the  good  of  their  souls  by  purifying  their  bodies  in  this  world 
with  the  holy  fires  which  were  typical  of  what  they  were  supposed  to 
deserve  in  die  next.  Now  the  case  is  altered :  the  best  places,  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies  are  reserved  for  the  English,  who  gaze  with 
complacent  civility  upon  the  mummeries  which  have  long  ceased  to  in« 
terest  the  enlightened,  who  profess  the  faith  of  which  they  form  the 
.excrescences.  Lady  Morgan  remarks,  that  so  few  Italians  of  condi- 
tion attended  the  ceremonies  described  in  these  extracts,  that  it  awak- 
ened the  muse  of  Pasquin.  When  asked  by  Marforio  '*  where  he  was 
going  in  his  court-dress,  he  replies,  *•  To  the  Vatican" — "  But !"  says 
Marforio,  **  you  will  get  no  admittance."  "  Pardon  me,"  he  rejoins, "  I 
have  lately  turned  heretick." 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  Italians  begin  to  imitate  our  social 
institutions,  and  to  study  our  literature,  is  a  more  pleasing  subject  of 
reflection.  In  Naples  our  language  is  studied  almost  as  much  as  that 
of  France ;  our  newspapers  find  their  way  into  its  most  enlightened 
circles,  and  the  Marchese  Berio,  distinguished  still  more  by  his  literary 
acquirements  than  by  his  rank  and  opulence,  has  addressed  Lord 
Byron  in  an  ode  so  replete  with  beauty  and  enthusiasm,  as  suffi- 
ciently proves  how  competent  a  judge  he  is  of  the  merits  of  the  noble 
bard  whom  he  thus  apostrophizes  in  a  strain  of  poetry  little  inferior  to 
his  own.  The  sight  of  these  stanzas,  which  have  not  before  been  sub- 
mitted to  apy  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  author's  private  friends,  is 
on^  of  the  benefits  which  Lady  Morgan's  introduction  into  the  literary 
circles  of  Italy  has  enabled  her  to  confer  on  her  readers;  and  assuredly 
it  is  oidy  doing  her  justice  to  say,  that  she  has  given  us  more  informa- 
tion on  the  actual  state  of  society  in  that  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  alternate  influence  of  France  and  Austria  on  its  manners  and 
feelings,  and  the  probable  effects  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  revived 
order  of  things,  man  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  publications 
which  have  made  their  appearance  since  peace  has  smoothed  the  way 
for  idleness  and  folly  to  lead  their  countless  votaries  over  the  continent, 
to  enrich  foreigners  with  the  property  which  they  grudge  proportioning 
any  share  of  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  country. 
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THE    CORONATION. 


I  HAVE  seen  the  Coronation,  and  never  did  I  witness  a  sight 
so  magnificent — so  august — so  sublime.  If  ever  the  exclama- 
tion ot  **  h€Bc  olim  mermnisse  juvabiV^  can  be  applicable,  it  must 
be  to  a  spectacle  like  this,  which,  by  eclipsmg  the  future  as 
well  as  the  past,  has  condensed  the  wonders  of  a  whole  life  in 
one  absorbing  moment,  and  given  me  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
my  existence  was  made  contemporaneous  with  such  a  sur- 
passing display  of  glory  and  splendour.  So  far  from  seeking  to 
aggrandise  what  I  nave  seen,  even  if  that  were  possible,  by  any 
inflation  of  language,  I  have  purposely  abstained,  during  several 
days,  from  any  attempt  at  description,  in  order  that  some  por- 
tion of  my  entnusiasm  might  be  suffered  to  evaporate ;  and  yet, 
even  now,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  perpetually  keeping  my  pen 
below  the  level  of  my  feelings,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of 
intemperate  exaggeration.  In  all  sincerity  of  heart  I  may  say, 
that  I  unaffectedly  pity  those  who,  from  any  inexcusable  con- 
siderations of  interest,  or  the  more  justifiable  causes  of  com- 
pulsory absence,  have  been  debarred  from  sharing  the  intense 
gratification  wluch  I  have  experienced.  Exhibitions  of  this 
nature  are  rare,  and  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  united  to 

five  interest  and  magnificence  to  the  present,  which  may  never 
e  again  combined.  The  previous  night,  by  its  serene*^  splen- 
dour, seemed  anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  approaching  gorgeous- 
ness.  One  would  have  thought  that  it  was  a  court-day  in 
heaven,  and  that  all  its  nobility  were  present,  sparkling  in  their 
stars,  and  coronets,  and  girdles  of  light ;  wuile  imagination 
easily  converted  the  milky  way  into  a  cluster  of  radiant  courtiers 
gathering  around  the  throne  from  which  their  splendours  were 
derived.  Morning  began  to  dawn  with  a  calm  loveliness,  which 
rather  confirmed  than  dissipated  these  floating  delusions  of  the 
mind.  From  the  gallery  where  I  had  procured  a  seat,  I  saw  the 
stars  gradually  **  ^gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires,''  until  none 
remained  visible  but  Dian's  crescent,  slowly  changing  its  hue 
from  gold  to  silver,  and  the  sparkling  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora, 
Lucifer,  who,  by  his  reluctant  twinUings,  seemed  struggling  for 
a  little  longer  existence,  that  he  might  catch  one  glimpse  oi  the 
approaching  magnificence.  Already  were  the  eastern  skies 
steeped  in  a  faint  erey  light,  interspersed  with  streaks  of  pale 

Sreen,  while  fresh  flushes  of  a  rosier  hue  came  every  moment 
coding  up  from  beneath  the  horizon,  and  a  breeze,  sent  forward 
as  the  herald  of  the  sun,  presently  vmfted  around  me  such  a  gush 
of  crimson  radiance,  that  I  felt  (to  use  the  only  pdetical  ex- 
pression of  Stembold  and  Hopkins)  as  if  the  morning  **  on  th^ 
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wings  of  winds  came  flying  all  abroad."    Behold^  I  exclaimed, 

"  the  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  top  ;*' 

and  I  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  Tasso's  beautiful  description 
of  sun-rise,  when  the  increasing  charms  of  the  day-break  com- 
pelled me  to  concentrate  all  my  faculties  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scene  with  which  I  was  surrounded. 

The  gallery  where  I  had  taken  my  station  was  a  terrace  which 
overhangs  the  Lake  of  Ch6de,  opposite  to  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  he 
who  from  this  point  has  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  shower  its  glories 
upon  the  romantic  and  stupendous  wonders  with  which  he  is 
encompassed,  will  not  marvel  that  I  shrink  from  the  hopeless 
attempt  of  its  description.  It  is  a  spectacle  to  be  felt,  not 
painted.  Amid  the  solitude  of  those  gigantic  and  sublime 
regions  there  is  something  peculiarly  impressive  in  witnessing 
the  magnificence  of  Nature,  as  she  silently  performs  her  unerring 
evolutions  ;  and  the  heart  of  man,  feeling  itself  in  the  immediate 

Presence  of  omnipotence,  turns  with  instinctive  reverence  to  its 
'reator.  But  let  me  resume  my  narrative  of  the  Coronation — 
not  of  a  poor  fleeting  mortal  like  ourselves,  but  of  that  glorious 
King  coeval  with  the  world,  and  to  endure  till  the  great  ^lobe 
itself  shall  crumble  and  dissolve ; — of  that  truly  legitimate 
Sovereign,  who  alone  can  plead  divine  right  for  his  enthrone- 
ment, since  the  Almighty  has  planted  his  feet  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  lifted  his  nead  above  the  clouds; — of  that 
Monarch  of  the  mountains,  who  pideed  deserves  the  appellation 
of  Majesty — Mont  Blanc.  If  I  cannot  say,  in  newspaper 
phraseology,  that  the  morning  was  ushered  in  with  the  rin^ng 
of  bells,  I  may  affirm,  that  ten  thousand  were  waving  to  and  fro 
in  the  breezes  of  Heaven,  for  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  the 
hyacinths,  and  the  blue-bells,  and  the  vrild  flowers,  were  all 
nodding  their  down-looking  cups  at  the  earth ;  and  who  ahall 
say  that  they  were  not  melodious  with  a  music  inaudible  to 
human  ears,  although  fraught  with  harmonious  vibrations  for  the 
innumerable  insects  who  were  recreating  themselves  beneath 
their  pendent  belfries  ?  No  daughter  of  earth,  however  fair  or 
noble,  would  have  been  presumptuous  enough  to  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  strewing  flowers  on  this  au^st  occasion,  for  a  heaven- 
ly florist  had  fashioned  them  with  his  hand,  and  perfumed  them 
with  his  breath,  and  Flora  scattered  them  spontaneously  from 
her  lap  as  she  walked  along  the  valleys.  By  the  same  mighty 
hand  was  performed  the  ceremony  of'^  the  anointing ;  and  as  1 
saw  the  dews  of  heaven  glittering  in  the  dawning  light,  while 
they  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  mountain,  I  exclaimed,  *'  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  monarch  who  may,  without  impiety,  be  termed  the 
Lord's  anointed."     Bursting  forth  from  a  pavilion  of  crimsoa 
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and  gold  clouds,  the  buq  now  threw  his  full  effulgence  upon  the 
lofty  forehead  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  the  Glaciers^  and  the  rocks 
of  red  porphyry  and  granite,  and  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and 
that  sea  of  diamonds,  the  Mer  de  Glace,   gradually  became 
clothed  in  gorgeous  robes  of  light.     As  I  contemplated  the  sea- 
green  pyramids  of  ice  that  surrounded  Mont  Blanc,  each,  as  it 
became  tipped  with  sun-light,  appearing  to  put  on  its  coronet  of 
sparkling  silver,  methought  there  never  had  been  so  grand  a 
potentate,  encircled  with  such  splendid  nobility  and  courtiers. 
Nor  did  the  great  Hall  in  which  they  were  assembled  appear  un- 
worthy of  its  tenants  i  for  as  it  had  not  been  built  by  hands,  so 
neither  was  it  limited  by  human  powers,  possessing  only  the 
walls  of  the  horizon  for  its  boundaries,  and  having  for  its  roof  the 
azure  Vault  of  heaven,  painted  with  vari-coloured  clouds,  and 
illuminated  by  the  glonous  and  flaming  gun.     From  the  tops  of 
the  surrounding  heights,  various  stripes  of  purple  clouds,  laced 
with  light,  assumed  the  appearance  of  flags  and  banners  floating 
in  the  air  in  honour  of  tne  joyous  day  ;  but  my  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  two  hovering  masses  of  darker  hue, 
which,  m^estically  descending  from  heaven  towards  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  at  length  deposited  their  burthen  upon  its  head 
in  the  form  of  a  crown  of  snow,  which  an  electric  flash  instantly 
lighted  up  with  intolerable  splendour,  while  a  loud  peal  of  thun- 
der gave  notice  to  all  the  world  that  the  ceremony  of  Coronation 
had  been  accomplished.     Alps  and  Apennines  ''rebellowM  to 
the  roar ;"  every  mountain  opening  its  deep-toned  throat,  and 
shouting  out  the  joyful  iatelligence  to  its  neighbour,  until  after 
countless  hollow  and  more  hollow  reverberations,  the  sound  died 
away  in  the  distance  of  immeasurable  space. 

Nor  was  the  banquet  wanting  to  complete  this  august  festival, 
for  as  mine  eye  roamed  over  tne  fertile  plains  and  valleys  com- 
manded by  the  eminence  on  which  I  stood,  I  found  that  He 
who  owns  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  had  covered  them  with 
corn,  and  fruits,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  honey,  spreading  out  a 
perpetually  renewed  feast  for  whole  nations,  dinusing,  at  the 
same  time,  odours  and  perfumes  on  every  side,  and  recreating 
the  ears  of  the  guests  with  the  mingled  harmony  of  piping- 
birds,  melodious  winds,  rustling  woods,  the  gushing  of  cas- 
cades, and  the  tinkling  of  innumerable  rills.  Again  I  turned  my 
looks  towards  Mont  Blanc,  and  lo !  ahuge  avalanche,  detaching 
itself  from  its  summit,  came  thundering  down  into  the  valley 
below,  making  earth  shake  with  the  concussion.  "  Behold,"  1 
exclaimed,  "  He  who  overthroweth  the  horse  and  his  rider,  hath 
sent  his  Champion  to  challenge  all  the  world ;''  and  at  this  mo- 
ment a  smaller  portion,  which  had  broken  away  from  the  falling 
mass,  came  leaping  towards  me,  and  shivered  itself  into  a  cloud 
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of  snow  beneath,  as  if  the  tremendous  Champion  had  thrown 
down  his  gauntlet  at  my  feet.  Overcome  with  awe  and  won- 
der, I  shrunk  into  myself^  and  as  the  rocks,»  and  caverns,  and 
mountains  round  echoed  to  the  roar  of  the  falling  avalanche,  me- 
thought  they  hailed  the  Coronation  of  their  monarch,  and  shout- 
ing with  a  thousand  voices,  made  the  whole  welkin  ring  to  their 
acclamations  of  Mont  Kane !  Mont  Blano !  Mont  Blanc ! 

Since  witnessing  this  most  impressive  scene,  I  have  read  an 
account  of  the  Coronation  of  '*  an  island-monarch  throned  in 
the  west,"  with  all  its  circumstantial  detail  of  Dukes,  Marquesses, 
Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Knights  in  their  ermine  robes.  Kings  at 
Arms,  and  Heralds  in  their  gewgaw  coats,  and  Bishops  in  the 
pomp  of  pontificals,  with  the  parade  of  gold  spurs,  ewers, 
maces,  swords,  sceptres,  crowns,  balls,  and  crosses ;  but  when 
I  compared  it  with  the  stupendous  exhibition  of  nature  which  I 
had  so  lately  beheld,  the  whole  sunk  into  insignificance ;  nor 
could  I  suppress  a  smile  of  pity  as  I  shared  Uie  feeling  with 
which  Xerxes  contemplated  his  mighty  armament,  and  reflected 
that,  in  a  few  fleeting  years,  the  whole  of  all  this  human  pride, 
with  the  soldiers  and  horses  that  paraded  around  it,  and  the 
multitude  that  huzzaed  without,  would  be  converted  into  dust; 
the  haughtiest  of  the  nobles  lying  an  outstretched  corpse  in  a 
dark  and  silent  vault,  with  nothing  of  his  earthly  splendour  left 
but  the  empty  trappings  and  escutcheons  which,  in  mockery  of 
the  lofty  titles  with  which  it  is  inscribed,  will  hang  mouldering 
upon  his  coffin.  The  ceremony  will  not,  however,  have  been 
unavailing,  if  it  shall  have  awakened  reflections  of  this  nature  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  contributed  to  it,  and  have  impressed 
upon  their  hearts  the  truth  of  Shirley's  noble  lines,  in  the  con- 
tention of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  : — 

'*  The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  ia  no  armour  against  late, 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  i--^ 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  die  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade."  H. 
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JONATHAN  Kentucky's  journal,  no.  v. 

June  1. — At  last  I  have  seen  the.  humours  of  a  levee,  which  is 
certainly  worth  seeing  for  once,  as  presenting  so  remarkable  a  con- 
trast to  the  plain  simplicity  of  our  own  chief  magistrate,  who 
stands  forth  only  as  a  man  among  men  ;  "  who  walks  forth  with- 
out attendants,  lives  without  state,  greets  his  fellow  citizens  with 
open  hand  as  his  companions  and  equals  ;  seeks  his  relaxation 
from  the  labours  of  the  cabinetat  the  domestic  hearth ;  snatches 
a  moment  from  the  hurry  of  public  affairs  to  superintend  the 
business  of  his  farm,  and  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  his  high 
office  with  a  stipend  of  6000/.  a  year !"  How  different  is  tne 
scene  at  Carlton  Palace,  with  all  its  pomp  and  parade  of  mili- 
ary attendance,  and  all  the  glare  and  frippery  of  its  court  cos- 
tume. I  went  under  the  protection  of  our  worthy  minister,  and 
it  was  about  two  o'clock  when  we  found  ourselves  in  the  large 
anti-room  of  the  palace,  which  was  soon  thronged  with  bishops 
and  judges,  generals  and  admirals,  doctors  and  surgeons, 
lawyers  and  authors, — all  anxious  to  bask  for  a  moment  in 
the  rays  of  royalty,  and  catch  a  {Massing  smile  of  condescension 
from  me  great  man.  The  mob  at  a  levee  is  much  like  other 
mobs>  though  perhaps  less  good-humoured  and  entertaining. 
After  waiting  about  an  hour  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  the 
folding-doors  were  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the  mass  began 
to  move.  Inch  by  inch  we  fought  our  way,  till  at  last  I  got 
near  enough  to  command  a  view  of  the  King.  He  stood,  as  it 
were,  in  a  doorway,  with  the  whole  of  his  cabinet  ministers 
drawn  up  in  regular  array  opposite  to  him;  and  the  intervening 
narrow  lane,  through  which  two  persons  could  scarcely  have 
passed  abreast,  just  sufficed  to  let  the  crowd  off.  I  can  com- 
pare the  scene  to  nothing  so  well,  as  to  the  getting  into  the 
pit  of  the  theatre,  on  a  lull  night.  The  lord  m  waiting  who 
receives  your  card,  and  the  King  your  bow, — if  one  may  venture 
upon  so  homely  a  comparison, — ^answered  to  the  check  and 
money  takers ;  the  cry  of  "  get  your  card  ready ,**  would  have 
been  as  appropriate  on  one  occasion,  as  "  get  your  money 
ready,"  on  the  other;  and  the  press  from  behind  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  a  moment's  pause  in  the  royal  presence.  The 
business  of  presentation  was  oegun  and  concluded  in  a  moment; 
the  King  smiled  graciously,  saying, "  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Kentucky, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here," — and  I  found  myself  in  the 
next  room  before  I  was  well  aware  that  the  ceremony  had  com- 
menced. It  was  then  that  a  friend  who  had  witnessed  the 
scene,  congratulated  me  upon  the  gracious  reception  I  had 
experienced, — ^a  fact  of  which,  but  for  his  information,  I  might 
have  remained  in  ignorance. 

The  next  difficulty  was  how  to  getaway ;  for,  having  no  carriage, 
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ftnd  having  been  separated  from  my  ministerial  mentor,  I 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  At  last,  fiercely  cocking  my  hat 
on  one  side,  like  my  namesake  Jonathan  of  wild  memory  in  his 
boat-scene,  I  sallied  boldly  out  at  the  great  gates,  and  making  my 
way  through  the  crowd, — ^who  contented  themselves  with  a  few 
good-humoured  jokes  at  the  awkwardness  with  which  I  wore  my 
court  habiliments — ^I  gained  the  stand  of  coaches  in  Cockspur- 
street,  into  one  of  which  I  vanished  from  their  gaae. 

The  next  day  Mr.  R asked  me  how  I  was  satisfied  with 

my  reception,  to  which  I  made  a  suitable  reply  of  acknowledg- 
ment. ''  Why  yes,  indeed,''  said  he,  "  I  think  you  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied,  for  I  do  not  think  his  Majesty  said  so  much  to 
any  one  else."  I  find  there  is  a  graduated  scale  of  great  exact- 
ness by  which  these  things  are  measured  with  the  most  minute 
accuracy.  *'  How  d'ye  do,^'  is  a  gracious  reception ;  but 
"  How  d'ye  do ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  is  the  very 
acme  of  condescension  and  afmbility. 

To  an  American,  who  feels  that  he  belongs  to  a  country,  the 
government  of  which  is  founded  in  truth  and  reason  alone,  such 
a  scene  as  the  levee  presents  cannot  be  very  inviting.  And  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  establishment  of  a  court,  with  its 
train  of  attendant  nobles,  if  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
cream  of  the  people,  not  only  uppermost  in  point  of  situation^ 
but  worthiest  in  point  of  quality,  is  not  without  its  use.  It  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  school  of  manners, 
such  perhaps  as  a  court  only  can  supply,  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ard ot  politeness  and  good-rbreeding  from  sinking  into  incivility 
and  ruaeness.  As  long,  too,  as  rank  is  reverenced  by  fools,  it  will 
be  an  object  with  men  of  sense  ;  and,  much  as  I  admire  the  sim- 
ple institutions  of  my  own  country,  I  doubt  whether  Washington 
was  not  right,  when  he  said  that  the  founders  of  our  constitu- 
tion "  proceeded  on  too  favourable  a  view  of  human  nature." 
When  a  nation  emerges  from  infancy,  there  must  be  prizes  for 
talents,  and  distinctions  for  wealth ;  and  whether  these  consist 
of  the  laurel  wreaths  of  the  ancient  fashion,  or  the  garters  and 
ribands  of  modem  times,  is  of  little  importance.  But  it  is 
indeed  important  to  those  who  by  the  practice  of  England  are 
allowed  to  inherit  honours,  to  justify  the  expedience  of  such  a  law 
by  endeavouring  to  deserve  them.  For  if  they  neglect  this,  the 
times  are  soon  approaching,  when  the  people  in  all  countries  will 
''  trample  coronets  under  their  feet  that  no  longer  sparkle  with 
the  gems  of  virtue,  and  wipe  off  the  armorial  bearings  from  coach- 
doors,  which  have  nothing  to  authorise  them  but  the  venal  non- 
sense of  the  Heralds  ofiice." 

June  20. — Excursion  in  the  steam-boat  to  Richmond.  This 
is  a  delightful  trip ;  and  I  enjoyed  it  the  more,  as  it  reminded 
me  of  the  favourite  mode  of  travelling  in  my  own  country.   It  is. 
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indeed,  to  Mr.  Pulton,  of  New  York,  that  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  practical  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation ;  and  the  nations  of  Europe  are  now 
generally  adopting  this  summary  and  expeditious  mode  of  sur- 
mounting the  opposition  of  currents,  and  wind,  and  tide.  The 
Richmond  boat,  though  sufficiently  commodious,  is  as  inferior 
to  our  American  vessels,  as  the  Thames  is  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mississipi.  For  some  miles  the  banks  are  low  and  flat> 
and  the  scenery-  tame,  though  not  uninteresting.  The  villas 
which  meet  your  eye  at  every  turn,  give  a  variety  to  the  pro- 
spect, and  present  pleasing  pictures  of  Uie  progress  of  civilization 
to  the  highest  point  of  luxurious  refinement.  There  is  the  same 
kind  of  aifFerence  between  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ami  the 
Thames,  that  Johnson  has  pointed  out  between  the  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  "  The  one  is  a  natural  field,  diversified  by  the 
varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation, — the  other,  a  velvet 
lawn,  shaven  with  the  scythe  and  levelled  with  the  roller.'' 
The  best  points  of  the  river  are  Sion  House  and  Kew ;  after 
which  you  arrive  at  Richmond.  The  view  of  the  hill  firom 
the  river  is  very  beautiful ;  but  the  view  from  the  hill  is  still 
more  rich  and  magnificent.  And  yet  it  was  of  this  very  scene 
that  the  Frenchman  dispamgin^ly  observed—'*  Ventrebleu !  Otez 
le  hois  et  la  rivihre,  et  c^estpeu  at  chose. ^^ 

In  our  way  back  we  ran  upon  a  boat  which  was  manned 
by  some  young  and  inexperienced  sailors;  who  had  the  hardi* 
hood  to  attempt  crossing  our  bow,  with  the  grazing  adroit- 
ness of  a  member  of  the  Whip-club.  The  consequence  of  the 
shock  was  the  upsetting  of  the  boat,  and  die  immersion  of  its 
crew.  The  master  of  our  vessel  very  valiantly  pulled  oflT  hid 
coat,  and  then  very  prudently  refrained  from  jumping,  as  we 
had  supposed  he  was  about  to  do,  into  the  river,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  men.  Luckily  they  were  good  swinuners,  and  so 
the  adventure  ended  without  any  tragical  consequences.  Our 
return  was  delightfully  pleasant.  We  passed  rapidly  along 
with  stream  and  tide  in  our  favour,  in  a  mild  and  tranquil  even- 
ing, with  the  golden  gleams  of  a  fine  sunset  to  embellish  the 
prospect,  and  every  thing  looked  joyous  and  happy. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  all  feel  from  gliding  down  the  cur- 
rent of  a  river,  arises,  perhaps,  from  the  obvious  analogy  which  it 
presents  to  human  life,  whicn  may  well  be  compared  to  a  stream, 
whose  employment  it  is  to  travel  from  its  source  to  the  ocean. 
The  obstructions  that  impede  its  course,  answer  to  the  daily 
vexations  we  have  to  endure,  at  which  some  of  us,  like  brawling 
brooks,  utter  a  murmuring  complaint  at  the  first  encounter,  and 
so  pass  by,  while  the  deeper  currents  swim  past,  and  say  nothing, 
till  both  are  alik-e  lost  in  the  vast  ocean  of  time.  Thus,  too,  the 
fame  both  of  the  river  and  the  man,  depends  more  upon  the 
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accidentft  of  time,  and  place,  and  persons,  than  upon  any  intrioMc 
merit  in  either ; — ^for  even  the  Tiber  itself  would  have  ran  its  course 
to  the  sea  with  no  more  noise  than  that  of  his  own  stream,  if 
it  had  not  hisq^pened  to  take  Rome  in  its  way.     In  pursuing  our 
way  along  the  meandering   circuits  of  the  Thames,   we  are 
forcibly  reminded  how  much  of  our  own  lives  has  been  lavi^ed 
away  in  the  windings  and  wandering,  the  turnings  and  tergi* 
versations  of  youth.     And  well  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  take  a  les- 
son from  the  example  of  this  river  "  to  make  straight  the  path  for 
our  feet,''  and  redeem  the  past  by  amending  the  future.    For  its 
early  progress  is  so  slow,  that  the  distance  from  Reading  to 
London,  which  by  land  is  only  thirty  miles,  is  no  less  than  a 
hundred  by  water, — so  wantonly  does  the  stream  disport,  as  if 
willing  to  lose  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  its  own  making.    But,  hav4> 
ing  once  passed  London,  Father  Thames,  as  if  sensible  of  his 
former  laziness,  and  fearine  to  be  chided  by  the  Ocean,  the 
mother  of  all  rivers,  for  so  long  loitering;  or  else  as  if  weary 
of  wandering,  and  loth  to  lose  more  way ;  or  lastly,  as  if  con-* 
oeiving   suda  wildness  inconsistent  with  the   gravity  of  his 
channel,  now  grown  old,  and  ready  to  be  buned  in  the  sea, 
runs  in  so  direct  a  line,  that  from  Gravesend  to  London,  the 
number  of  miles  is  equally  twenty,  both  by  land  and  by  wateri 
July  1. — No  wonder  that  the  French   traveller  exclaimed, 
during  his  residence  in  England,  '*  Quel  etrange  pays  !     Vingt 
rel^oiis  et  que  deux  sauces  P*     I   meet  with  as  many  different 
religions  here  as  in  America.    This  is  extraordinary ;  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  very  different.     In  Ame- 
rica there  is  no  established  religion.     The  law,  though  it  com* 
pels  every  man  to  contribute  a  certain  proportion  to  the  sup* 
port  of  some  religious  teacher,   leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual  to  appropriate  his  quota  to  whatsoever  sect  may 
please  him  best.    Where  such  is  the  law,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  a  great  variety  of  doctrine.  But  in  England,  where 
all  must  pay  tithes  to  the  parson,  whether  they  attend  his  preach- 
ing or  not,  it  affords  an  indubitable  mark  of  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  the  religious  feeling  that  distinguishes  this  country, 
to  see  so  many  sects,  for  conscience-sake,  supporting  ministers  of 
their  own  by  additional  voluntary  contributions.     I  like  the 
notion  of  the  Quaker  lady,  who  defended  the  varieties  of  faith 
by  asking,  why  there  might  not  be  as  many  roads  to  Heaven  as 
there  are  mansions  in  Heaven  ?     So  long,  at  least  as  none  of 
them  diverge  out  of  the  great  highway  of  Christianity,  so  long 
as  they  retain   their  Christimi  name,  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  inquire  into  the  sirfiome  of  their  sect.    Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  who  appointed  it  to  be  recorded  on  his  tombstone, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  this  sentence,  Di^utandi  pruritus  ec^ 
clesia  scabies-^the  itch  for  disputation  is  the  disgrace  of  the  Church 
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-**«iid  who  was  a  goeaten^my  to  neligious  diapttte8,Uftedtoputa 
Btop  to  all  nich  useless  wranglings  by  welMimed  repaiteea,  two 
of  which  seem  particularly  deserving  of  remembrance.  To  a  Pro- 
testant bigot^  who  askod  him  whether  it  was  possible  that  aPapist 
could  be  saved,  be<answered»  "  What. is  that  to  thee  ?  You  may 
be  ssv^d  without  knowing  that.  Look  to  yourself."  To  a  Popish 
bigot,  who  jeeringlyawed  him  wliere  his  religion  was  to  be 
found  before  the  time  of  Luther ;  he  immediately  replied,  "  Where 
yours  is  not  to  be  found  at  all — in  the  written  word  of  God/' 
While  there  is  quite  as  much  schiam.  there  is  perhaps  more 
fimaticism  in  Englaftd.than  in  America.  The  mad-houses  teem 
with  unhappy  persona  belon^^ng  to  that  gloomy  school  which 
seems  to  taKe  a  perverse  delight  in  cackiog  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture beyond  its  true  intent;  so:  that,  iimtead  of  sucking  milk, 
they  squeeae  blood  out  of  it*  I  heard  fi  St.  Luke's^  that,  at  tbe 
penod  of  Joanna  Southcott's  phreoiiy>  thfi^re  were  a  considerable 
nufmber  of  her  disciples  admitted  as  paj^ats*.  Such,  however, 
are  the  rank  weeds  that  will  always  spring  up,  even  in  tlie 
richest  soils;  and  perhaps  the  cause  of  veal  religion  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  exertions  which  have  been  called  into 
action  against  them.  One  of  the  great  iwondera  of  the  present 
day  is  the  establishment  of '.'  The  Bible  Society,"  the  rannfica- 
tioos  of  which  extend  to  .all  countries.  By  their  extraordinary 
efforts  the  Bible  has  faeen  translated  into  sixty-three  different 
kmguages,  and  the  Apostles^^^-endowed.as  it  were  afresh  with 
the  gift  of  tongues—havebeen  circulated  through  the  most  distant 
•parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  foot  which 
can  no  longer  be  repressed*  and  tne  happiness  of  mankind  will 
depend  upon  the  direction  which  shall  be  given  to  it.    However 

Eeat  the  good  which  lihis  Bociety  may  have  achieved,  it  has  not 
en  witfaoiit<  a  certain  alloy  of  evil,  which  was  suggested  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firsts  by  a  quaint  old  writer, 
whose  authority  <m  su<di  a  subject  ought  to  have  great  weight. 
*'  The  design  may  be  good  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Bible  to  so 
small  a  volume,  partly  to  make  it  the  more  portable  in  men's 
pockets,  and  partly  to  bring  down  the  price,  so  that  the  poor 
may  better  compass  the  purchase.  But  know  that  vilis  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the  ^st  sense,  signifieth  what  is  cheap  :  in  the 
second  seme  what  is  base.  And  thus  the  small  price  of  the  Bible 
hath  caused  tbe  small  prizing  of  the  Bible." 

Juhf  10.  One  topic  at  present  engages  all  thoughts,  and  all 
hands,  and  all  tongues,— 'for  nothing  is  talked  of  but  the  Coro- 
nation. All  other  subjects  seem  to  have  lost  their  interest,  and 
even  the  funeral  knell  of  the  modern  Attila  has  scarcely  been 
heard  amidst  the  clink  of  hammers,  and  the  clattering  of  prepa- 
ration for  this  splendid  pageant.  In  looking  on  at  this  costly 
magnificence,  an  American  is  disposed  to  console  himself,  for 
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the  absence  of  8n<^  things  in  his  own  conntry,  by  recollecting 
the  observation  of  Paine — "  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would 
defray  the  whole  expense  of  a  republic."  Still  far  be  h-om  me 
that  wholesale  spirit  of  censnre,  which  so  often  induces  trayel- 
lers,  upon  a  slight  and  superficial  survey,  to  condemn  customs 
and  institutions,  which  have  a  deep  foundation  in  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  a  people.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  grant,  that  in 
government,  as  in  reli^on,  some  ceremonial  observances  are  ne- 
cessary, and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  regulate  the  respective 
rituals  of  each,  so  to  order  their  form  and  fashion,  that  they 
may  really  produce  their  intended  effect,  in  impressing  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  with  a  higher  sense  of  veneration  for 
the  substantial  part  of  those  institutions  to  which  such  forms  are 
appended.  Thus,  in  religion,  though  we  are  told  that  God  is  a 
spirit,  and  that  he  must  be  worshipped  ''in  spirit  and  in  truth;" 
yet,  so  long  as  man  is  a  compound  creature,  made  up  of  aliquot 
parts  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  rites  of  religion  must  be  adapted 
to  his  nature.  While  his  soul  is  lifted  up  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  in  holy  communion  of  thought  and  thanksgiving,  the  cor- 
poreal dependence  of  his  faculties  seems  to  require  that  this 
spiritual  commerce  should  be  accompanied  by  some  outward 
forms,  which  may  at  the  same  time  engage  his  bodily  senses. 
Without  the  aid  of  such  visible  and  tangible  objects  to  confine 
his  attention,  the  mind  would  be  too  much  disposed  to  lose  it- 
self in  abstract  contemplation,  till  it  sunk  at  last  into  the  va- 
cancy of  reverie.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  sight  of  the  altar 
and  the  decent  solemnities  of  worship  preach  to  the  eye,  as 
effectually  as  the  words  of  the  preacher  do  to  the  ear ;  and  the 
eye  (to  use  the  words  of  South)  ''  dictateth  to  the  imagination, 
and  that  at  last  moves  the  affections."  The  case  is  much  the  same 
with  respect  to  governments,  which,  however  founded  in  rea- 
son, *  must  rely  upon  other  grounds  for  securing  the  respect  of 
the  mass  of  mankind ; — for  the  weak  must  have  their  inducements 
to  admiration  as  well  as  the  wise.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
great  care  and  discretion  are  required  in  the  management  of 
ceremonies,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  shifting  state  of 
public  opinion,  lest,  by  a  frovrard  retention  of  custom,  thev 
should  come  at  last  to  produce  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which 
was  their  original  object.  This  has  happened  in  the  Catholic 
church,  which,  by  its  literal  adherence  to  the  practice  of  former 
times,  has  done  much  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  to  expose  religion  itself  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  civil  ceremonies.  Thus,  in 
considering  the  Coronation,  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  proper  mode  and  manner  of  conducting  it,  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  allow  that  in  a  monarchical  country  some  such  ceremony  is 
necessary  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  king.   In  England,  parti- 
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cularly,  it  h  a  solemn  recognitioa  of  the  compact  between  kin^ 
and  people,  which  was  entered  into  at  the  eera  of  the  Revolution ; 
by  virtue  of  which  the  house  of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts,  i  am  no  disciple  of  that  frigid  philoso- 
phy that  would  teaoh  us  to  look  unmoved  at  a  spectacle  like  this, 
which  has  domelhing  at  once  gratifying  and  ennobling  in  the 
associations  it  awakens.  The  soleian  repetition  of  the  same 
rites,  which  have  beein  performed  in  the  same  place,  by  so  many 
departed  generations,  connects  the  present  times  with  the  past, 
and  b;^  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  embellishes  the  realities  of 
life  with  much  of  the  charm  of  romance.  I  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  say  they  can  see  the  Coronation  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  It  is  true,  they  may  dt>  so  as  for  as  the  eye  is  concerned; 
but  it  is  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  King,  and  the  Nobles, 
and  the  hundred  thousand  spectators,  in  the  verity  of  real  exist- 
ence, that  constitute  the  gloiy  of  the  scene,  and  give  it  all  its 
power  over  the  feelings.  If  the  Coronation  do  not  appeal  more 
to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye,  it  is  not  worth  seeing  at  all ;  and  it 
is  a  sad  degradation  of  the  ceremony,  to  consider  it  as  a  mere 
theatrical  exhibition  to  gratify  the  sense  of  sight.  All,  indeed, 
that  the  mimic  representation  of  the  theatre  can  give,  is  pre- 
cisely that  part  which  had  much  better  be  omitted  in  the  real 
ceremony,  for  the  taste  of  the  times  is  no  longer  what  it  was  : 
mankind  have  grown  out  of  their  admiration  of  diamond  crowns, 
and  gilded  sceptres ;  and  the  age  of  humbug  is  passed  and  gone. 
Again : — what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  retention  of 
the  Champion's  part  in  the  pageant?  In  the  chivalrous  days 
of  our  Heniys  and  Edwards,  in  the  civil  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  when  the  red  rose  became  white  with  the  blood 
it  had  lost,  and  the  white  rose  became  red  with  the  blood  it 
had  shed,  there  was  a  meaning  in  the  Champion's  defiance 
which  gave  importance  to  his  character; — ^for  every  body  felt 
that  he  was  in  earnest.  Now,  however,  it  is  equally  notorious 
that  the  whole  scene  is  a  sham;  and  that  the  pretended 
Champion  of  England  is  a  harmless  young  gentleman,  mounted 
upon  a  pye-bald  horse,  belonging  to  the  stud  of  a  strolling 
theatre.  How  much  too  is  one  surprised,  to  see  the  nobles 
of  England,  at  this  time  of  day,  condescending  to  put  in  their 
claims  to  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cast-off  clothes,  and  plate,  and  furniture,  which  are  allowed 
as  the  perquisites  of  such  service;  while  the  mob,  by  the 
same  custom,  have  their  share  of  the  spoil,  in  being  admitted 
to  scramble  for  the  fragments  of  the  feast!  How  small  is  the 
difference  on  this  occasion  between  tfie  Nobility  and  the  Mobi- 
lity !  Among  the  numerous  demands,  almost  too  ridiculous  for 
discussion,  was  one  prescribing  for  a  right  to  hold  the  Kind's 
h^ead  when  he  was  sick, — ^which  was,  however,  I  believe,  dis- 
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allowed,  as  a  spuriotis  claim.  But  to  come  to  the  really  ^rand 
aad  a£EbctiDg  part  of  the  ceremonial— the  Coronation  itself. 
The  chair  in  which  so  many  kings  have  be^i  crowned,  with 
the  famous  stone  of  Scotland,  which  was  brought  by  Edward 
the  First  from  Scone,  incorporated  within  its  seat,  is  placed  on 
an  elevated  platform,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  nave  of  the 
Abbey ;  and  there,  surrounded  by  the  mighty  dead  of  so  many 
generations,  the  living  Kin^  promises,  before  God  and  man,  to 
make  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  to  administer  jus- 
tice with  mercy.  Surely  there  is  something  more  in  this  than 
an  empty  pageant!  Here,  however,  again  we  regret  that  the 
venerable  antiquity  of  this  consecrated  chair  should  be  hidden 
under  a  covering  of  cloth  of  sold, — the  common-place  indica* 
tion  of  grandeur  which  any  ^ur  pieces  of  timber  would  suf-< 
fice  to  support.  There  was  an  awful  majesty  in  the  worm-eaten 
relics  of  the  old  regal  chair,  full  of  poetical  inspiration,  and 
better  worth  than  aU  the  cloth  of  gold  in  the  world.  A  King 
must  be  made  of  different  materials  from  ordinary  men,  if  he 
can  pass  through  such  a  ceremony  without  deriving  benefit  from 
the  lessons  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  convey.  At  the  moment 
of  his  inauguration,  in  the  very  scene  of  bis  glory,  he  is  re- 
minded, by  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  that  there  is  but  a  step 
between  him  and  death,  when  there  will  no  longer  be  any  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  but  such  as  are  founded  on  superiority  in  vir- 
tue. For  life  is  like  a  game  at  chess ;  so  long  as  the  game  is 
playing,  all  the  men  stand  in  their  order,  and  are  respected  ac-* 
coiding  to  their  places ;  one  is  a  king,  another  a  queen,  an- 
other a  bishop,  another  a  knight,  and  another  a  pawn ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  game  is  ended,  and  they  are  shuffled  together  into 
one  bag  in  the  grave,  they  are  all  alike ;  and  whether  the  king 
or  the  pawn  be  nnally  uppermost,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
that  Great  Being,  wlio,  as  we  are  taught  from  the  highest  au- 
thority, is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Though  no  lover  of  crowds  or  pageants,  I  believe  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  contagion  of  example,  and  so  must  e'en 
pay  my  three  guineas  for  a  seat ;  though  it  will  be  less  to  see  the 
sight,  than  to  save  myself  trouble,  for  it  will  probably  be  less 
troublesome  to  go,  than  to  answer  all  the  queries  of  my  friends, 
upon  my  return  to  America,  why  it  was  that  I  did  not  go. 
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It  is  DO  wonder  that  the  world  is  full  of  paradox,  extrava- 
gance, and  morbid  feeling,  considering  how  much  the  tone  of 
society  runs  counter  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  members.  This  is  a  thinking  age;  but  we  must  beware  of  argu- 
ment :-*-^  reading  age  ;  but  the  stigma  of  Hue  hangs  in  tenvrem 
over  our  heads,  to  fright  us  from  treating  of  those  objects  which 
are  uppermost  and  familiar.  For  such  as  us,  whose  busy  hours 
are  spent  among  books  and  their  mig;hty  parents,  society  has 
becomje  a  dead  letter :  if  at  any  time  with  spirits  elevated  by  the 
successful  studies  of  the  day,  we  venture  into  the  drawing-room 
.  of  sjn  acquaintance,  mirth  forsakes  us  at  the  door,  and  before  we 
arrive  up  staiis,  propriety  has  been  so  busy  lecturing  on  bien- 
seance  and  the  ton — on  the  topics  to  be  pursued  or  avoided,  that 
^'^  S^y  good-humoured  tripper  on  the  pave,  is  metamorphosed 
into  the  long-visaged  and  circumspect  member  of  the  coterie. 
To  talk  politics  is  out  of  the  question  (yet  the  Queen  is  a  tempt- 
ing subject  for  gossip) ; — the  name  of  aught  that  sounds  like  a 
book,  except  it  be  a  brief  judgment  on  the  new  play,  is  shunned, 
as  though  each  word  tattoo'a  the  hearers  with  indigo  ; — of  the 
Arts  no  one  knows  any  thing,  not  even  the  professors;  and  of 
Music  all  know  too  much  ;  yet,  for  these  very  reasons,  they  are 
the  best  possible  conversation-topics.  Thought,  sense,  or  reason, 
would  be  thrown  away  on  them,  and  the  best  way  to  hit  the 
mark,  is  to  shoot  at  random.  Remarks  are  nothing,  unless  out 
o^the  way,  and  all  the  better  for  being  unintelligible.  Yet, 
to  be  au  fait  at  nonsense,  is  no  easy  matter.  To  be  a  good 
trifler,  requires  an  apprenticeship,  as  well  as  to  be  a  good  wea- 
ver ;  and  books  are  not  the  way  to  become  free  of  either  craft. 
But  let  them  have  their  share,  and  let  us  not  hold  them  up  as 
scarecrows,  to  put  to  flight  good-fellowship  and  gaiety. 

The  most  amiable  and  elegant  females  on  the  tablets  of  our 
memory  were  blues;  they  filled  up  their  leisure  hours  with  books, 
and  were  not  ashamed  of  them,— did  not  hide  them  under  the 
sofa-cushions  at  the  approach  of  visitors.  They  had  modesty^ 
but  it  was  of  that  healthy  kind,  which  never  shunned,  because 
it  could  not  catch  a  stain.  It  was  not  of  that  sickly  and  fashion- 
able cast,  which  is  always  in  suspense  whether  it  should  blush 
or  not — ^which  one  moment  shrinks  with  horror  from  the  distant 
allusions  of  Bon  Juan«  and  the  next  stands  gazing  at  the  most 
licentious  conceptions  of  the  artist — ^which,  in  short,  will  not 
glance  at  a  douotful  picture,  but  has  no  objection  to  any  opera 
or  exhibition.  This  was  not  their  modesty,  and  their  taste  was 
equally  foreign  to  etiquette.  If  they  happened  to  have  perused 
a  volume  that  filled  them  with  delight,  that  delight  overflowed. 
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and  t]iey  were  the  arrantest  and  loveliest  bl^es  that  ever  prattled. 
Their  '  look  at  this/  and  '  look  at  that/  so  natural  and  vivacious, 
the  vfovld  set  down  as  affected  and  stupid.  But  their  spirits 
were  too  buoyant  to  be  weighed  down  by  such  censure^  too 
downy  to  be  pierced  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  They  have  fill- 
filled  their  calling — surrounded  by  a  happy  family,  their  husbands 
have  not  found  them  less  domestic>  or  less  tender-hearted,  for 
having  extended  their  acauirements.  And  I  find,  that  they  alone 
among  the  ''  old  familiar  mces'^  have  preserved  in  a^e  the  warm 
feelings  of  youth :  love  with  them  has  not  passed  into  a  name, 
or  romance  into  a  shadow ;  their  spirits  have  ever  bathed  and 
been  renewed  in  the  springs  of  poetry  and  genius;  smd  thus  it  is, 
that  my*  blue  friends  possess  a  green  heart  with  a  gray  head. 

But  really  this  war  of  nick-names  is  most  unfair.  The  gay  and 
idle,  when  they  were  the  most  numerous  and  predominant,  died 
"  Pedant''  to  the  learned,  lest  the  sons  of  knowledge  should  be 
too  much  for  them.  And  now  that  letters  and  their  votaries  have 
overthrown  their  ignorant  adversaries,  they  are  themselves 
troubled  with  a  meaner  jealousy — a  reading  petticoat  shakes 
their  newly  erected  throne,  and  lo !  they  hasten  to  defend  it  with 
that  powerful  weapon  of  fishwomen  and  schoolboys,  and  cry, 

"  There's  blue  upon  thy  stocking,*' 

in  the  fearful  tone  of  Macbeth.  No  marvel,  if  they  frighten 
poor  gentlewomen.     Papa  says,   they  must  read,  and  improve 

■  -  ■  -  ^.^— 

*  An  Irish  gentleman  being'  a^ked  by  a  stranger  the  meaning  of  bbiCf  which  he 
heard  so  constantly  applied,  the  answer  was, '  that  blue,  applied  to  gentlemen,  signi- 
fied orange i  to  females  it  signified  d/etp-reenL* 

I  know  not  what  affinity  there  may  be  between  the  literary  and  political  signifi- 
cation of  this  epithet,  or  whether  our  hUui  are  at  aU  allied  to  those  of  Butler  and 
X^leveland. 

'*  Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue."— Hudibras. 

And  Cleveland,  in  his  Loyal  Songs, 

«  How  I  did  tfot 
With  a  great  sealot  to  a  lecture. 

Where  I  a  tub  did  view 

Hung  with  an  apron  blue, 
'Twas  the  preacher's,  I  conjecturo } 

His  use  and  doctiine  too 

Were  of  no  better  hue,**  Ac. 

'  The  English  society  of  literaiy  ladies,  whenccsoeTcr  they  took  the  colour,  cer- 
tainly derived  the  emblematic  stocking  from  Italy.  0unlop,  speaking  of  the 
Novels  of  Malespini,  gives  an  account  of  the  ori|pnal. 

"  In  No.41,  of  the  First  Fart,  there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  amusements  of  the 
Cotnipagmik  della  Colza,  so  called  from  a  particular  stocking  the  members  wore. 
Thia  society,  which  existed  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
was  neither,  as  some  hare  imagined,  a  chivalrous  nor  academic  institution,  but 
merely  an  association  for  the  purposes  of  public  and  private  entertainments,  as 
games,  feasts,  and  theatrical  representations.  In  course  of  time,  this  university 
became  divided  into  different  fraternities,  as  the  Compagnia  dei  Fioridi,  SempUemU 
&c.  each  of  which  was  governed  by  particular  laws  and  officers,  and  the  members 
were  distinguished  by  a  certain  \iMX<^HiHofy  ofFicti^^  vol,  2.  p»  395. 
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their  underBtandings.    The  beaus  roar  yeageanoe  if  they  talk- 
blue.   Both  are  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  ladies  become  cyphers. 

It  is  quite  occupation  enough  for  them  in  society,  to  keep 
their  tongues  from  giving  vent  to  the  fulnessof  their  minds,  and  to 
put  a  timely  check  upon  any  unlucky  train  that  mi^ht  lead  to  the 
obvious  but  forbidden  subject.  Literature  is  sent  mto  Coventry, 
nor  allowed  the  least  part  in  the  game, — every  one  that  it  ap* 
proaches,  cries  out  in  affright,  as  they  used  at  school,  ''  You  re 
none  of  my  child." 

Gertrude  and  her  sister  are  the  very  antipodes  of  bluism ;  and 
though  they  read  really  more  than  any  of  their  acquaintance,  the 
very  mention  of  a  book  seems  as  if  it  virould  choak  them.  It  is 
amusing  malice  to  start  a  subject  of  the  kind  before  them,  and 
see  the  evasions  and  pretended  ignorance  with  which  they  en- 
deavour to  be  rid  of  it.  Woe  to  the  wight,  that  knowingly 
transgresses,  if  he  have  any  horror  of  frowns  and  sour  faces. 
The  stranger  who  sins  through  ignorance,  always  receives  the 
same  ready  answer,  "  Is  it  good  ? — No,  I  haven't  seen  it;"  and 
off  goes  the  conversation  into  another  channel.  Books,  how- 
ever, are  revenged  of  them,  even  while  there  is  the  greatest 
struggle  to  conceal  that  they  hold  any  converse  with  such  musty 
companions.  Opinions  *'  cut  and  dry"  escape  every  moment ; 
and  it  is  surprising,  really  surprising,  how  tneir  feelings  agree 
with  the  last  review,  whose  cover  never  profaned  their  eyes. 
Did  they  talk  openly  and  discuss  unconstrainedly  books  as  well 
as  other  things,  the  acate  spirit  of  conversation  alone  would 
strike  out  original  opinions  and  ideas,  even  if  they  never  arrived 
at  such  a  trouble  as  thought.  But  all  such  avenues  to  good 
sense  are  closed :  the  hours  of  study,  of  conversation,  and  of 
complete  leisure,  are  distinct — each  season  dedicated  to  itself. 
They  do  not  aid  one  another,  and  being  disunited,  produce 
nothing.  Between  them  the  mind  is  disoi^anized  and  dis- 
tracted ;  all  the  faculties  frittered  away,  and  all  humours 
blended  into  insipidity.  There  is  neither  the  sense  of  the 
thoughtful,  nor  the  vivaciW  of  the  thoughtless ;  their  seriousness 
is  tnfling,  and  their  trining  seriousness.  In  short,  they  are 
"  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring." 

A  downright  reading  lady  is  certainly  a  bore ;  yet  she  is  some- 
thing— an  e^tity,  which  dull  propriety  is  not.  If  a  person  will 
be  but  patient,  and  indulge  her  innocent  humour,  when  the  top 
of  the  cask  runs  off,  there  will  be  much  worth  coming  at.  And 
even  the  ridiculous  part  of  the  character  is  more  in  the  name  and 
cant  of  vituperation,  than  in  any  thing  else.  The  anti-blue  has 
double  the  (]^uantity  of  pretence  and  vanity.  The  greatest  of 
affectations  is  that  of  good  sense— the  affectation  of  being  deep 
or  well-read  amounts  not  to  one  quarter  of  the  self-importaiice 
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of  being  sensible.  We  all  fish  for  the  good  opinions  of  each 
other, — some  openly,  some  imderhand.  And  I,  for  my  part,  am 
as  willing  to  give  my  share  to  the  person  who  stretches  tne  hand 
out  for  it^  as  to  the  one  who  in  sullen  and  coquettish  pride 
awaits  my  proffer.  What  half  the  world  calls  affectation,  is  the 
most  unsophisticated  nature — the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
natural  humour — the  form  in  which  the  sapling  shoots ;  it  must 
be  warped  and  bandaged  to  accurate  straightness.  The  ro 
TpeKov — the  acme  of  propriety — is  the  highest  possible  point  of 
artificiality.  If  you  be  sceptical,  reader,  I  appeal  to  your  dfancing- 
master,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  bear  me  out. 

But  all  the  old  saws  and  philippics  against  learned  ladies  have 
become  stale  and  invalid.  There  is  no  longer  a  chasm  between 
learning  and  life — the  essayists  of  the  last  century  flung  a  bridge 
over  it.  The  most  abstract  speculations,  the  most  insignificant 
customs,  were  equal  and  welcome  to  them.  All  topics  became 
blended,  known,  and  discussed.  The  domain  of  knowledge  was 
unenclosed, — thrown  into  a  common,  and  now  the  tripping  step 
of  the  fair  may  as  well  stray  over  it  as  the  dull  plod  or  the  uni- 
versity professor.  The  world  and  books  are  no  longer  at  vari- 
ance,— they  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  there  is  not  to  be 
found  between  them  that  antithesis,  wnich  has  been  so  much 
harped  upon  in  the  common-places  of  moral  sentimentalists.  A 
library  is  now  a  school  of  the  world.  And  although  there  never 
were  displayed  more  originality  and  liberty  of  opinion,  yet  it  is 
not  exclusive  or  pedantic ;  it  is  set  in  the  key  of  human  nature, 
and  springs  from  the  common  source  of  vuj^r  and  sound  feel- 
ing. It  is  a  complaint,  that  the  world  has  grown  tame,  and  hath 
avoid  in  it;  that  it  wants  the  marvels,  the  adventures,  ''the 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  the  prominent  ruggedness 
of  character,  and  the  strained  heights  of  enthusiasm  which  it  used 
to  have.  It  is  true,  the  workings  of  the  mind  are  not  now  dis- 
played in  action, — we  have  too  much  an  eye  upon  one  another; 
— ^tne  sneer  of  the  satirist  has  become  more  powerful  than  the 
lance  of  the  champion.  The  objects  of  excitement  have  been 
transferred  from  the  highway  to  the  page :  it  is  no  longer  to  the 
breathless  and  open-mouthed  story-teller  that  we  listen,  who 
had  seen  all  with  nis  own  eyes ;  we  must  gather  tidings  from  the 
formal  page,  and  through  it  alone  are  conveyed  the  objects, 
feelings,  and  emotions,  which  we  used  to  catch  from  the  living 
scene  of  life.  Hence  print  has  become  part  of  our  existence — 
has  superseded  vulgar  sight  and  fame ;  like  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  it  is  the  medium  through  which  we  receive  sound  and 
light,  every  idea,  and  every  feelmg, — ^beyond  whose  influence 
we  cannot  get,  and  could  not  live. 

To  exclude  the  sex  from  books  in  early  days  was  nothing,  the 
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volume  of  life  was  ample  and  open ;  but  such  a  prohibition  at 
this  time  of  day  is  patting  out  a  sixth  sense, — aepriving  the 
mind  of  all  knowledge  and  discernment.  People  usect  formerly  to 
write  with  their  pens,  but  now  they  talk  with  them.  I  have 
myself  sat  surrounded  with  the  publications  of  the  day, — dipping 
into  them  all,  till  I  have  imagined  a  thousand  pens  wagging  like 
tongues,  scolding,  flattering,  soliloquizing,  dealing  out  Ties,  puns, 
and  stories,  so  volubly,  that  I  have  been  stunned  with  the  ima- 
ginacy  noise,  as  though  the  apartment  were  a  Babel.  And  are 
not  women  at  home, — quite  in  their  proper  sphere  in  such  a 
scene  as  this?    Who  will  deny  it?  Y. 


SONG. 

Oh !  Love  doth  dwell, 

Like  Truth,  in  a  well ; 
Of  late  I  found  the  urchin : 

But  ah!  fair  maid, 

Too  dear  I  Ve  paid 
For  all  my  busy  searchii^. 

For  when  I  spied 

Him  in  the  tide, 
The  truant  archly  beckon'd, 

And  rash  to  win, 

I  soon  was  in 
Much  deeper  than  I  reckoned. 

Know'st  thou  the  spring, 

Where  Love  his  wing 
Bathes  ever  sweet  and  sly  ?. 

Canst  thou  not  guess 

The  wizard  place? 
'Tis,  Lady,  in  thine  eye. 

Let  others  skim 

Sweets  from  the  brim. 
And  glory  when  they've  got  'cm, 

While  Love  and  I 

Together  lie, 
Like  pebbles,  at  the  bottom.  Y. 
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LECTURES  ON  POETRY,  BY  T.CAMPBELL. 


I.SCTURE   IV.  '      . 

Greek  Poetrl/. 
The  fate  of  the  surviTing  conquerorB  of  Troy,  ivhoiO'tlifaBes 
and  dominions  had  been  expand  to  usurpaitioli'and  vialenee  .dur- 
ing their  absence,  constituted  an  era  in  the  history  of  Greece  as 
eventful  and  as  fruitful  in  traditions  as  the  Trojan  war  itaeUl 
Those  traditions,  long  after  the  time  of  Horner^  were  taken  up  by 
the  Cyclic  poets'*^;  and  we  hear  in  particular  of  one  work  called 
the  liotrroif  or  returns  (of  the  heroes  ftom  Troy),  in  which 
their  histories  were  collectively  embodied.  In  that  work,  as 
well  as  in  Greek  tragedy,  princes  were  commemorated  who  were 
certainly  of  more  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  Greece, 
than  a  chief  whose  dominions  were  so  remote  and  insignificant  as 
those  of  Ithaca.  But  still  the  name  of  Ulysses  had  ffreat  attrac- 
tions for  the  best  and  oldest  of  poets,  as  the  subject  oi  a  sequel  to 
the  tale  of  Troy.  The  maritime  distance  of  his  home  justified  a 
tissue  of  fabulous  events,  which  could  not  have  been  consistently 
introduced  in  describing  the  return  of  a  chief  to  any  neighbouring 
shore  of  Greece.  Even  the  poverty  of  his  dominions  bespoke  an 
interest  to  the  ima^nation,  from  their  seeming  less  to  invite  his 
ambition  than  his  local  and  domeatio  affectimis. 

It  is  true  that  Ulysses  is  a  hero  much  more  according  to  ancient 
than  to  modem  taste.  His  sagacity  is  a  little  too  subtle  for  our 
ideas  of  the  sublime.  Minerva  herself  rallies  him  with  having  been 
a  cunning  urchin  in  his  childhood,  and  always  expert  at  equivoca- 
tion.-f-  But  the  goddess  accuses  him  of  this  witn  so  much  good- 
humour,  as  to  shew  that  she  was  not  displeased  with  it ;  and  in 
judging  of  Pagan  morality,  we  must  make  allowance  for  diose  cir- 
cumstances of  existence  which  rendered  subtlety  an  almost  necessary 
ingredient  in  human  wisdom.  If  we  oonsider  too  the  trials  througn 
which  Ulysses  is  feigned  to  pass,  we  shall  conceive  that  the.poet  was 
bound,  in  oonsisten^,  to  furnish  him  with  a  cautious  as  well  as 
a  hardy  character.  He  loses  his  companions-^e  goes  forth  alone 
against  the  world— he  has  to  break  through  supernatural  dangers 
and  allurements,  to  seek  the  only  spot  of  earth  that  was  sacred  to 
his  virtuous  affections ;  and  his  nead  grows  grey  before  he  reaches 

*  There  was  a  controversy  eren  ataong  the  andvats  Teiq[>ectiiig  the  exact  range 
of  works  that  were  to  be  included  under  the  name  of  Cyclic  poetry ;  but  the  term,  I 
think,  is  often  used  so  widely  as  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  epic  and  narrative  my- 
thological poetry  of  ancient  Greece  subsequent  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  compre- 
hendai  a  series  of  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  now  almost  their  only  remahis, 
though  their  various  subjects  embraced  a  eonneete«l  fabulous  history  of  the  worlds 
from  the  marriage  of  the  Earth  and  He.ivcn  down  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  even  to 
the  adventures  of  its  returning  besiegers. — See  Het/ne  on  the  Second  Mneid  of  ^vrgii, 

t  Odyss.  xiii.  291. 

VOL.  II.    NO.  IX.  R 
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it     Even  with  this  great  object  at  his  heart,  however,  the  traits 
of  his  circumspection  and  fortitude  are  not  overcharged.     His 
character  is  only  generally   marked   by   them.     The  poet   was 
too  natural  to  represent  him  as  a  mere  abstraction  of  stoicism : 
on  the  contrary,  he  displays  him  making  several  very  human-like 
Aberrations  both  from  virtue  and  prudence,  f<»-getting  himself  at 
one  time  in  the  arms  of  Circe,  till  liis  crew  are  obliged  to  remind 
him  of  his  wife  and  family* ;  and  on  another  occasion,  indulging 
in  very  ill-timed  merriment  upon  an  angr^  giant,  who  is  very  near 
repaying  hb  sarcasms  by  pelting  his  Sup  to  the  bottom  f.     His 
temper,  however,  upon  the  whole,  has  an  impressive  strength  and 
serenity ;  nor  is  even  his  accustomed  obduracy  without  its  use  in 
heightening  the  pathos  of  his  situations.     For  when  Ulysses  is 
moved,  our  conception  of  what  he  feels  is  heightened  by  remem^- 
bering  the  fortitude  that  gives  way  to  his  feelings^  and  the  torrent 
of  his  sensations  appears  the  deeper  and  stronger  for  the  mass  of 
resistance  which  it  overcomes.   His  heart  is  not  lightly  susceptible, 
but,  when  it  is  touched,  it  is  with  earnest  ai\d  long  vibrations^ 
Thus  when  his  social  affections  are  brought  forth  in  the  sunshine 
of  Alcinous^s  hospitality,  when  he  wraps  himself  up  in  his  mantle, 
and  surrenders  himself,  at  the  voice  of  poetry  and  music,  to  invo- 
luntary bursts  of  sensibility^  or  when  he  loses  even  his  habitual 
patience  at  Penelope^s  scruples  to  recognize  him,  or  when  he 
meets  his  a^ed  ana  fainting  father  in  the  sarden,  where  he  had 
sported  in  his  childhood — ^his  emotions  amidst  those  scenes  affect 
us  doubly  from  our  contrasting  them  with  his  self-command  on 
other  exquisitely  trying  occasions,  where  the  poet  describes  him 
as  looking  with  impassive  eyes,  ^^  immovable  09  horn  or  dteeV^X 
•    Whilst  the  Odyssey  resembles  the  Iliad  in  its  diction  and  descrip- 
tive manner,  it  opens  an  interesting  variety  in  epic  poetry.     It  ccm- 
centrates  our  sympathy  on  fewer  diaracters,  its  interest  is  less  war- 
like and  public,  its  concourse  of  agents  is  less  magnificent,  and  its 
tone  of  action  and  feeling  is  less  impetuous.    On  Uie  other  hand,  it 
has  the  twofold  charm  of  being  at  once  the  most  familiar  and  die 
most  iknciful  of  all  ancient  draughts  of  existence,  abounding  in  the 
minutest  traits  of  domestic  manners,  and  at  the  same  time  teeming 
with  a  wilduess  of  imagination,  which,  classical  as  the  poem  is, 
may  be  truly  denominated  romantia     Had  the  poet  been  equally 
disposed  to  have  sported  with  the  marvellous  in  the  Iliad,  the 
vicmity  of  the  Troade  to  Greece  would  have  been  a  check  upon 
his  fancy.     But  the  scene  of  fiction  was  now  to  be  shifted,  and 
expanded  over    scenes    that    might    be    peopled    at    will  with 

•  Odyss.  z.  473.  t  Odyss.  ix.  481. 

X  'OfdoAftol  8*  tiati  xdpa  irturcuf,  iji  aitvpos 

an  expression  in  the  thrilling  passage  of  the  19th  book,  (line  211.)  where  he  sap- 
presses  his  tears  at  the  sight  of  those  which  Penelope  sheds  on  hearing  his  name 
whilst  he  is  in  her  presence,  but  before  it  is  safe  to  make  himself  known. 
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grants,  enchanters,  and  semi€leitie&,  or  extended  even  to  the  sha- 
dowy empire  of  the  dead.  Homer  has  ventured  into  that  darkest 
realm  c^  fancy,  the  intrepid  and  long-distant  precursor  of  Virgil 
and  Dante.  It  would  be  unfair  to  compare  a  mere  ejnsode  of  the 
Odyssey  with  an  entire  fabric  of  poetry^  which  the  last  of  those  ge- 
niuses has  devoted  to  the  same  subject.  But  Homer^s  world  of  death 
has  its  sublimity,  though  more  simple  than  that  of  the  Florentine 
poet  He  gives  expressiveness  to  hdman  character  even  in  de- 
fineating  its  spectral  shade.  Tiresias^rst  rises  to  Ulysses,  and 
awfully  reveals  to  him  the  will  of  Heaven.  Aiax  retains  his  ob^ 
stinacy  beyond  the  grave.  The  visitant  of  hell  conjures;  him  to 
forgive  their  earthly  qnarrel,  and  declares  with  much  weeping 
that  he  repents  of  nis  triumph.  But  Ajax  spurns  all  his  tears 
and  intreaties,  and  paces  hack  indignantly  into  the  gloom.''^ 
AchiUes^s  soul  is  still  impassioned  amiast  the  dead.  He  demands 
if  his  sire  be  respected  in  the  world  above,  and  taking  fire  even 
before  he  is  answered,  at  the  bare  imagination  of  his  aged  father 
being  insulted,  wishes  but  for  a  moment  of  life  in  his  native  man- 
sion, that  he  might  shew  an  arm  to  make  tlie  fiercest  of  his  ene- 
mies tremble.  He  next  inquires  for  his  son,  and  when  informed 
that  he  had  become  a  hero,  exults  with  joy,  and  measures  the 
meadows  of  asphodel  with  a  larger  stride.  The  most  touching 
apparition  in  tnis  scene  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  heroes  mother- 
Ulysses  would  weep  upon  her  neck,  but  she  is  a  spirit,  and  can- 
not be  embraced — ^ne  qiiestions  her  by  what  death  she  had  died, 
and  she  replies,  "  I  died,  my  son,  of  no  other  death  than  of  grief 
for  thy  departure  from  Ithaca.'' 

There  is  scarcely  any  conception  of  the  supernatural  that  be- 
longs to  romantic  poetry,  some  original  germ  of  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  Odyssey.  Perhaps  the  li^t  and  elegant  generation 
of  fairies  dre  the  only  very  poetical  beings  which  Romance  has 
added  from  an  unclassical  stock  to  her  visionary  empire.  It  has 
been  sometimes  alleged,  indeed,  that  even  their  prototypes  may  be 
traced  in  the  pigmies  of  antiquity;  but  our  fays,  upon  the  whole, 
would  seem  to  be  of  a  mixed  descent  from  the  elves  of  Scandina- 
vian and  the  Peris  of  Eastern  mythology ;  and  it  must  certainly 
be  owned,  that  in  wit  and  accomplishments,  and,  above  all,  in 
their  taste  tor  dancing,  music,  and  moonlight  scenery,  the  well-bred 
fairies  of  the  middle  age  are  quite  a  cultivated  people  compared 
with  the  Heathen  pigmies. 

Classical  poetry  is,  in  general,  too  justly  to  be  charged  with  defi- 
ciency  in  that  renned  and  delicate  bloom  of  female  character  which 
gives  a  charm  to  modern  life,  by  exalting  sensation  into  sentiment. 
But  that  tone  of  classical  gallantry  which  is  not  degrading  to  wo^ 

*  A  passage  closely  copied  by  Virgil  in  the  description  of  **  fugit  indignata  sub 
umbras/'  applied  to  Dido  at  the  sight  of  iEiieas. 

R    2 
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man,  is  of  later  date  than  the  days  of  Homer.  It  is  not  even 
to  be  found  in  Hesiod,  though  he  has  a  woman-hating  spirit, 
unworthy  of  his  other  traits  of  amenity,  and  still  more  unlike  the 
decorous  simplicity  of  Homer.  The  genius  of  the  later  Ionic  school 
of  poetry  did  justice  to  many  great  and  beautiful  sentiments  of  the 
Greek  mind ;  but  we  know  that  the  vicinity  and  manners  of  Lydia 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  corrupting  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  no 
very  exalted  moral  notions  of  the  sex  were  likely  to  come  firom  that 
quarter.  Acain,  the  republican  institutions  of  Greece  were, 
much  more  favourable  to  the  ri^htis  and  dignity  of  man  than  of 
woman  ;  and  hence  even  the  Attic  muse  is  uttle  acquainted  with 
exalted  amatory  sentiment.  To  speak  of  Homer  as  a  romantic 
poet  of  love,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  idle ;  but  still,  even  on 
the  subject  of  that  passion,  he  has  a  negative  merit  and  a 
primitive  modesty  which  discriminate  his  works  from  the  entire 
mass  of  classical' poetry.  In  him  the  simplicity  of  Nature  pre^ 
ceded  her  earliest  corruptions ;  and,  little  as  he  says  of  love,  in 
the  abstract  his  females  are  very  loveable.  The  innocent  Nausicaa 
carries  us  back  to  the  golden  age.  His  Penelope  acts  as  his  Muse 
endites ;  the  one  exemplifying  womanly  virtue  to  be  older  than 
systems  of  morality,  the  other  shewing  inspiration  to  have  gone 
l)efore  critical  laws.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  compare  even  his  less 
virtuous  females  with  their  seductive  parallels  in  romance. 
In  forming  such  characters,  the  romantic  fablers  have  gene- 
rally aggravated  the  horrors  of  Circe;  and  in  their  zeal  to  make 
the  fascination  of  beauty  appear  detestable,  have  masked  their 
Duessas  and  Alcinas  in  temporary  charms,  which  drop  off  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  story,  and  leave  the  admirer  with  a  witch 
or  fury  in  his  arms,  to  reflect  on  the  rashness  of  trusting  to  fair 
appearances.  Homer  has  no  such  metamorphoses,  for  even  his 
Circe  appears  always  very  comely,  and  ultimately  pnoves  very 
kind.  As  to  Calypso,  she  is  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  the 
poetical  prototype  and  mother  of  all  gracefully  voluptuous  enchan- 
tresses, and  we  may  safely  affirm  of  her  as  of  Eve,  tnat  she  is  "  the 
fairest  of  her  daughters.'*^  Neither  base  nor  malignant,  but  immor- 
tally fresh  and  b^utiful,  she  is  the  simple  and  abstracted  image  of 
allurement  Her  island  is  an  earthly  paradise  of  peace  and  love ; 
but  there  is  a  calm  breath  and  a  natural  bloom  in  its  scenes,  very 
unlike  the  distempered  flush  of  imagination,  that  too  oflen  meets 
in  the  romantic  poets.  Even  with  respect  for  the  genius  of  Fenelon, 
we  cannot  pass  without  disadvantageous  comparison,  from  the 
artificial  graces  and  coquetry  of  the  French  Calypso,  to  the  divine 
and  implicit  blandishments  of  the  Greek  original.  Ulysses,  in 
leaving  her,  pours  forth  his  whole  soul  as  an  apology  for  bidding 
her  adieu  ;  and  though  she  receives  the  command  of*^  Jove  to  dis- 
iQiss  him  with  a  burst  of  indignant  anguish,  yet  she  obeys  the 
behest,  and,  afler  a  tender  remonsU*ance,  treats  him  with  so  sincere 
an  affection,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  most  wary  of  men  to 
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accelerate  his  departure  by  any  stratagem.  We  pity  her  sorrows, 
and  we  have  abundantly  more  respect  for  the  man  who  could  tear 
himself  away  from  so  seductive  a  being,  than  if  her  luxuriant 
and  celestial  image  had  been  degraded  by  traits  of  human  or 
fiendish  fraud  and  revenge. 

The  most  pleasing  conception  of  social  existence  that  is 
aiTorded  by  the  Odyssey,  is  met  with  in  those  books  which 
describe  the  heroes  snort  stay  with  Aldnous.  The  games,  the 
palace,  and  the  garden  of  the  Phaeacian  Prince,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  primitive  manners  with  the  peace  and  festivities  of  his 
court,  render  this  part  of  the  jx)em  a  scene  of  relief  to  tlie  ima^ 
gination,  on  which  we  repose  like  a  traveller  on  some  delightful 
resting-place,  where  the  turf  smells  sweet,  and  where  the  balmy  air 
repays  him  for  his  past,  and  refreshes  him  for  his  future  journey. 
It  is  here  that  Ulysses  relates  his  adventures,  after  the  natural 
caution  and  reserve  of  his  heart  have  been  thawed  away  by  kind- 
ness and  hospitahty,  and  his  pride  as  a  soldier  awakened  by  De- 
modochus^s  songs  on  the  battles  of  Troy.  From  Phaeacia  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  Ithaca,  where  he  is  represented  as  continuing  during  the 
remainder  of  the  poem.  The  tardy  progress  of  events  in  this 
latter  half  of  the  Odyssey,  has  been  sometimes  blamed.  La 
Harpe  says  that  nothing  occurs  during  those  twelve  books  corre- 
sponding to  our  expectations.  This  remark  must  mean  either  that 
the  incidents  should  have  been  more  splendid  and  surprising,  or 
that  they  should  have  been  pressed  into  closer  room.  But  let  us 
ask  if  either  of  those  circumstances  was  desirable.  Do  we  wish  for 
domestic,  individual,  and  familiar  interest — if  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  those  books  of  the  Odyssey,  then  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
If  the  French  critic  means  that  that  was  not  enough,  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  had  something  more  of  splendid  and  public  event, 
in  order  to  correspond,  with  our  expectations,  then  I  contend  that 
the  poet  really  treats  us  to  what  is  more  valuable  and  endearing 
than  that  which  the  critic  demands.  Nor  is  the  term  endearing, 
too  strong  for  the  character  of  this  part  of  the  Odyssey,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  only  one  deep  and  deplorable  blot,  namely,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  miserable  domestics.  That  incident  was  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  Ulysseses  victory  over  the  suitors,  and  it  is  so  revolting 
amidst  the  strong  human  symjpathies  which  the  rest  of  the  poem 
excites,  that  we  may  freely  give  it  up  as  a  drawback  on  the  value 
of  the  Odyssey,  to  La  Harpe,  or  any  other  critic  But  still  this 
is  but  one,  and  but  a  small  part  of  an  otherwise  delightful  narra- 
tive. Let  us  look  to  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  ask  what  events 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  descent  of  the  heroes  tutelary 
deity,  the  return  of  nis  gallant  son,  the  insults  of  his  foes,  and 
the  sympatliy  of  his  friends,  in  those  reco^tions  whicli  succes- 
sively, exhibit  human  character  in  fresh  attitudes  of  surprise  and 
fondness  ?  Every  friendly  object  that  meets  Ulysses  is  poetically 
interesting,  from  the  blue-eyed  Minerva,  down  to  the  dog  that 
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expires  of  joy  at  his  feet.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  crowded 
together  in  succinct  narration,  for  the  sake  of  saving .  trouble  to 
a  languid  curiosity,  but  that  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  the 
Odyssey  inspires.  A  brave  man  perilously  approaching  all  that  is 
dearest  to  him,  and  watching  for  the  moment  of  a  victory  to  be 
won  by  his  single  sagacity ,  and  almost  by  his  single  arm, — com- 
pelled to  suppress  his  own  emotions  and  to  silence  those  of  others, 
till  it  is  time  to  burst  from  his  concealment — such  a  hero  infects  us 
with  his  own  spirit :  his  deliberation  rivets  our  attention  to  minute 
circumstances,  and  as  he  throws  off  his  disguise  step  by  step,  the 
delay  of  his  triumph  leaves  space  and  time  for  our  sensations  of 
sympathy  to  accumulate.  This  is  not  the  language  of  exagsera^ 
tion.  Those  who  think  so,  after  reading  the  Odyssey,  musthave 
looked  upon  its  language,  but  not  its  scenes — ^like  the  student  who 
committed  the  words  of  EucIid^s  demonstrations  to  memory 
without  the  diagrams,  saying  that  he  never  minded  the  pictures. 
But  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  that  few  can  have 
perused,  without  enjoying  them,  such  pictures  of  life  as  the  home- 
stall  of  the  faithful  Eumaeus  receiving  the  forlorn  hero ;  or  his 
son  Telemachus^s  first  interview  with  him;  or  the  scene  of  his 
nurse  Euryclea  recognizing  him  as  she  washes  his  feet,  and  over- 
turning the  brazen  vase  in  ner  agitation. 

Ulysses'^s  discovery  of  himself  to  Penelope  is  made  with  a 
fulness  of  preparatory  circumstances  that  is  aue  to  her  import- 
ance as  the  oDJect  of  his  solicitude.  Her  prosperity  comes  to 
her,  not  like  light  bursting  suddenly  upon  darkness,  but  like  the 
rise  of  a  beautiful  morning,  kindling  from  dawn  into  perfect 
day.  And  though  we  had  Known  her  before,  yet  it  is  not  till 
after  the  hero's  return,  and  anfidst  the  daysnring  of  her  better 
fortunes,  that  we  have  time  to  appreciate  the  blended  strength  and 
sensibility  and  sweetness  of  her  character.  Protected  by  her 
humanity  from  the  brutal  insults  of  the  courtiers,  her  husband  is 
admitted  to  her  presence,  and  continues  to  converse  with  her, 
whilst  she  is  wholly  unconscious  who  he  is.  The  stranger  pre- 
tends to  have  known  Ulysses,  and  describes  the  very  cloak  with 
its  golden  clasp,  which  he  had  worn.  It  was  the  cloak,  Penelope 
exclaims,  which  she  had  folded  round  him  at  his  departure;  and 
promising  grautude  and  protection  to  her  guest,  she  mourns  for 
the  husband  as  absent,  wno  sat  beside  her.  The  scene  displays 
Ulysses  with  uncommon  interest ;  and  whilst  we  admire  his  firm- 
ness in  resisting  a  premature  discovery,  we  easily  pardon  him  for 
a  fraud  that  elicits  tears  so  lovely  and  touching. 

The  image  of  Penelope  is  for  some  time  very  properly  withheld^ 
whilst  the  scene  of  combat  with  tlie  suitors  is  going  on.  But 
on  the  following  morning  she  is  described  as  awakened  by 
Eurycl^  with  the  tidings  of  the  guest  being  Ulysses ;  and  em- 
bracing the  domestic,  she  weeps  in  transports  of  joy.  But  as  she 
descends  the  stairs  of  the  palace  prompted  by  her  first  impulse  to 
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throw  her  anns  around  him,  an  idea  enters  into  her  mind  of  the 
possibility  that  he  may  be  a  pretender ;  and  this  suggestion  will 
seem  to  be  natural  and  probable  when  we  recollect  that  they  had 
already  had  an  interview,  during  the  whole  of  which  liis  appearance, 
altered  by  time  and  toil,  had  not  recalled  him  to  her  memory.  To 
the  reader  who  all  along  knows  the  stranger  to  be  Ulysses,  her  scru- 
ples may,  on  a  hasty  judgment,  appear  superfluous ;  but  in  reality 
they  are  no  more  than  what  is  due  to  her  nonour  and  safety.  Te- 
lemachus  had  given  his  confidence,  but  he  was  young;  the  servants 
had  been  persuaded,  but  they  mi^ht  be  credulous.  It  is  therefore 
no  paradox  to  say  that  her  hesitation  here  marks  the  decision  of  her 
character,  and  that  her  caution  springs  from  the  sacredness,  and 
not  the  coldness,  of  affection.  She  enters  the  hall,  where  Ulysses 
is  sitting  opposite  the  fire  beside  a  pillar,  expecting  her  to  recog- 
nize him.  !But  their  eyes  are  described  as  riveted  in  mlence  on 
each  other ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  second  interview  that  the  recognition 
is  complete.  Then  indeed  a  speech,  which  she  elicits  with  great 
art,  but  with  a  perfect  appearance  of  chance,  from  her  hero,  pro- 
duces a  picture  of  her  assurance,  that  triumphantly  reward^  us  for 
our  past  impatience. 

He  ceas'd — ^Penelope  with  fiuttering  heart 

And  faltering  knees,  and  eyes  that  streamed  for  Joy, 

Confess'd  the  proof— sprang  to  him — threw  her  arms 

Around  him — ^kiss^d  his  forehead,  and  replied, 

Ulysses,  wisest  at  all  other  times 

Of  human  kind,  ah  be  not  angry  now, 

Nor  frown  on  me — ^the  gods  themselves  ordain'd 

Our  ceaseless  sufferings — envied  us  the  bliss 

Of  undivided  union  sweet  enjoy'd 

Through  life,  from  early  youth  to  latest  age. 

No,  be  not  angry  now ;  forgive  the  fault 

That  I  embraced  thee  not  as  soon  as  seen. 

For  never  hath  my  spirit  lost  the  dread 

Lest  some  deceitful  alien  should  perchance 

Beffuile  me,  for  our  house  draws  numerous  such. 

•     ♦    •     •     • 

So  saying,  with  fresh  sympathy  she  touch'd 
His  inmost  soul ;  and  folding  in  his  arms 
His  sweet  and  most  accomplished  spouse — ^he  wept. 
Welcome  as  land  appears  to  those  who  swim. 
Whose  gallant  bark,  by  winds  and  rolling  waves 
Assail'd,  hath  peri^'d  in  the  boundless  sea : 
So  welcome  in  her  eyes  Ulysses  seem*d, 
Around  whose  neck  winding  her  snowy  arms, 
She  clung  as  she  would  lose  him  never  more. 

CoTvpers  Odyssey, 

It  is  shortly  after  this  mterview,  namely  at  verse  296  of  the 
SSd  book,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  Alexandrian 
critics  the  Odyssey  really  terminated. — This,  asEustathius  in- 
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fonBS  us,  was  the  belief  of  the  grammarians  Aristophanes  and 
Aristarchus ;  and  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias  in  the  eleventh  bcx)k*, 
as  well  as  the  speech  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope  in  the  SSd'f',  appear 
strongly  to  support  it.  Admitting  this  supposition  however, 
I  sUU  cannot  but  sincerely  admire  the  visit  of  the  hero  to 
the  aged  Laertes  in  the  24th  book,  were  it  ever  so  spurious.  The 
traits  of  Ulysseses  countenance  at  the  sight  of  his  father'^s  misery, 
when  the  poet  says  that  his  **  nostrils  tnitobbed  with  asYiny  close 
pent,^  are  anatomically  true  to  nature ;  and  the  tokens  oy  which 
ne  awakens  the  old  man's  recollection  of  past  scenes  during  their 
dialogue  in  the  garden,  when  he  points  out  the  pear-trees  and  the 
apple-trees,  which  Laertes  had  given  him  when  a  hoy — these 
touching  circumstances,  whether  we  owe  them  to  Homer  or  not, 
have  an  Homeric  spirit,  and  so  directly  to  the  heart. 

It  is  strange  that  this  old  poem,  in  which  the  pleasing  affec- 
tions are  so  often  shewn  us  in  the  imperishable  beauty  ot  truth, 
diould  on  other  occasions  abruptly  ana  absolutely  repel  our  sym- 
pathy. From  what  has  been  already  sud  it  will  be  easily  under" 
stood  that  this  remark  refers  not  to  the  humble  and  homely  pic- 
turesqueness  of  many  parts  of  the  Odyssey — such  as  the  disguise  of 
Ulysses  in  the  character  of  a  mendicant,  and  his  boxing-match  with 
the  ruffian  Irus.  For  I  apprehend  that  the  critics  who  quarrel 
with  Ulysses  in  this  shape,  are  more  inhospitable  than  the  courtiers, 
and  greater  ruffians  than  Irus  himself.  Those  enemies  insulted  him 
without  bein^  aware  of  his  rank,  whilst  the  others,  his  nominal 
friends,  are  asnamed  of  him,  only  because  he  is  not  dressed  like  a 
gentleman.  But  if  Ulysses  is  degraded  in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  not  by 
rags,  but  by  a  deliberate  revenge,  which  stoops  to  strangle  defence- 
less women  and  to  mutilate  a  wretched  goatnerd.  Fierce  as  the 
spirit  of  die  Iliad  is,  it  has  notliing  of  this  cool  barbarity.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  not  very  glorious 
catastrophe,  Ulysses  utters  a  sentiment  worthy  of  accompanying 
better  deeds.  When  Euryclea  exults  over  the  domestic  carnage, 
he  checks  her  indecent  joy  by  an  expression,  which  Christians 
might  have  sometimes  remembered  as  a  rebuke  to  their  festivities 
for  victories  obtained  in  wars  of  injustice  or  doubtful  necesitty. 

'Oi/j^  dariTf,  KTafiivoi9iv  tV  dvipdviv  ivx^Tdafrdai.    Odyss.  xxii.  412. 

^* Unholy  is  the  voice 

Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughter'd  men. 

Of  the  other  works  attributed  to  Homer,  I  shall  mention  only 
the  most  important  A  copious  list  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  in 
Fabricius^s  Greek  Library,  and  in  Mr.  Knight^'s  Prolegomena  ad 
Homerum. 

Much  light  undoubtedly  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  man- 
ners and  humour  of  antiquity,  if  time  had  spared  to  us  the  Jfar- 

•  Vide  Odyss.  xi.  122.  f  Odyss.  zxiii.  264. 
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ffiUSy  a  comic  poem,  said  to  have  come  from  the  author  of  the 
iMad,  and  from  which  Aristotle  supposes  Greek  comedy  to  hove 
origiBated.  The  history  of  this  poem  is^  obscure,  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  any  uncertain  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the 
subject  of  its  probable  author.*  But  tne  fact  of  Aristotle  ascrib- 
ing it  to  Homer  certainly  shews  it  to  be  very  ancient.  Four  lines 
omy  of  this  Dundad  of  antiquity  have  been  gleaned  from  the  au- 
thors who  have  spoken  of,  or  alluded  to  it.  From  these  it  ap- 
pears, that  its  autnor  was  what  we  should  call,  in  vulgar  language, 
a  Jack  of  all  trades,  but  good  at  none— 

a  man  of  various  knowledge,  but  stupid  in  every  thing.  Some 
traditions  of  antiquity  represent  this  Margites  in  the  nght  of  a 
mere  idiot,  unable  to  reckon  beyond  the  number  five,  and  abstain- 
ing from  his  bride  after  his  marriage,  lest  she  should  complaiu  of 
him  to  his  mother.  Such  traits  appear  too  silly  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  a  poem  which  Zeno  illustrated  and  Callimachus  imi- 
tated. But  the  fragments  of  the  wreck  are  too  small  to  give  us 
insight  into  this  long-lost  cargo,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  value 
of  the  poem  by  its  once  renowned  popularity. 

The  Batrachomyomachia^  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  can 
be  pr<Miounced  with  much  more  confidence  to  have  been  no  work 
of  Homer's.  It  may  have  been  written  in  Egypt  by  some  poet  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  At  all  events,  not  to  mention  the  use  of 
hiXroi^  or  writing-tablets,  it  alludes  to  three  things  of  very  un- 
homeric  appearance-— a  tailor,  a  trumpeter,  and  a  mouse-trap. 
The  first  is  a  modification  of  man  very  unlikel^^  in  the  heroic  ages 
— the  office  of  the  second  is  never  mentioned  in  Homer's  armies, 
and  the  third  is  an  invention  which  Mr.  Bowles  could  easily  prove 
to  be  too  artificial  for  a  sublime  and  poetical  state  of  society. 

Thirty-three  hymns  are  extant  unoer  the  name  of  Homer,  which, 
though  diey  cannot  be  proved  to  be  his,  are  still  the  relics  of  an.  old 
school  of  his  imitators.  Lines  from  more  than  one  of  them  are 
quoted  by  anment  authors,  who  ascribe  them  to  the  father  of  epic 
poetry.  And  when  Thucydides  is  mentidned  as  one  of  those  an- 
cients, it  will  seem,  at  first  view,  unlawful  to  entertmn  any  scepti- 
cism on  the  subject  But  when  Thucydides  praises  the  hymn  to 
ApoUo-f  as  Homer's,  it  may  be  doubted  in  the  first  place,  whether 
he  believed,  or  had  examined,  the  tradition  respecting  its  author. 
He  quoted  the  poem,  no  doubt,  satisfied  that  it  was  very  ancient; 
but  he  was  not  writing  on  the  poetical  antiquities  of  his  country*— 
it  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  call  the  work  by  the  traditional, 
name  of  its  composer,  and  it  would  have  been   stepping  use- 

*  Mr.  Harlcs,  in  the  last  edition  of  Pabricius's  Library,  refers  to  an  able  disqui- 
sition by  ^yisscmberg  on  this  snbjcct,  which  I  confess  I  have  not  perused. 

t  Thucydides  mentions  the  poem  only  by  this  general  title.  In  our  editions  the 
lines  are  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo. 
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lessly  out  of  his  way  to  have  sifted  or  disputed  the  grounds  of 
that  tradition.  But  if  Thucydides  really  thought  the  hymn  to 
Apollo  to  be  Homer\  his  opinion  was  certainly  not  universal  in 
Greece*.  For  neither  the  Pisistratids,  nor  Plato,  nor  Strabo, 
entertained  it,  and  none  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  impute  this  hymn 
to  the  great  poet  Moreover,  ita  fictions  appear  tp  be  of  a  latec 
date  than  those  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey -|-;  and  though  its  lank 
guage  is  Homeric,  its  poetical  spirit  is  of  the  most  opposite  charac^- 
ter.  I  differ,  it  is  true,  from  those  who  abuse  this  Delian  anthem. 
It  is  to  my  own  feelings  sweet  and  enthusiastic.  But  it  is  no  more 
like  the  voice  of  the  old  poet,  than  the  music  of  the  flute  is  like 
the  peal  of  the  Haarlem  or^an.  It  is  the  work  of  a  being  of  a 
different  mind.  It  flows  with  a  softly  lambent  enthusiasm,  but 
not  with  Homeric  nre.  We  need  scarcely  add,  however,  that 
its  contents,  and  the  historian^s  allu^on,  prove  it  to  be  a  very 
early  composition — possibly  older  than  the  age  of  Alcteus  and 
Sappho.  Thucydiaes,  in  the  90th  olympiad,  'brings  it  in  evi* 
dence  of  games  that  had  been  anciently  celebrated  in  Delos.  Now 
we  know  from  history,  that  those  games,  after  having  fallen  into 
gradual  disuse,  had  ceased  35  olympiads,  or  almost  a  centiury 
and  a  half  before  the  time  of  Thucydides^.  But  the  poet  speak^ 
of  his  having  witnessed  those  Delian  games  in  all  their  spirit  and 
beauty.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  he  had  seen  them,  and  that  - 
he  was  a  rhapsodist  of  the  earliest  breed.  Had  he  been  a  recent 
poet,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  have  been  cited  as  old 
authority  by  Thucydides,  or  confounded  with  Homer  even  by 
vulgar  tradition. 

Pausanias  also  quotes  verses  from  the  hymn  to  Ceres.  It  was 
not  until  the  discovery  of  the  Moscow  MS.,  in  the  last  century, 
that  those  verses  were  found  in  any  copy  of  the  Homeric  hymns. 
But  in  that  treasure  they  were  brought  to  light,  together  with 
several  Homeric  hymns  which  had  been  long  lost  It  is  true 
that  some  tilings  which  Pausanias  says  on  the  subject  of  Ceres  and 
her  hymn  are  by  no  means  cleared  up,  even  by  the  Moscow  MS.. 
And  It  has  therefore  been  concluded^,  that  Pausanias^s  copy  of 
the  poem  could  not  have  been  quite  the  same  with  that  which  the 
learned  world  was  so  rejoiced  to  discover.  Still,  however,  that 
discovery  has  restored  Pausanias^s  lost  citation;  and  thus  the 

-■  —  .   -.  ^ 

*  The  poet  of  this  hymn  calls  himself  the  blind  bard  of  Chios.  This  would  setUe 
the  birth-place  of  Homer,  if  we  were  sure  of  its  author.  But  the  unsettled  dispute 
about  his  birth-place  among  the  ancients,  shews  either  that  thevhad  little  belief  in 
the  Homeric  authenticity  of  the  hymn,  or  that  the  passage  about  Chios  is  inter- 
polated.   Else  why  did  the  ancients  consult  oracles  on  the  subject  ? 

t  Vide  Matthise  animadversiones  in  Hymnos  Homericos,  p.  20. 

X  Herodot.  i.  64. 

§  **  Itaque  neque  hymnum  eundem  esse  quern  Pausanias  legerit  affirmare  pos- 
sumus,  ncc  plane  diversum  esse  hunc  hymnum  2i  carmine  Pausaniae  cognito,  quum 
sex  versus  ille  laudet  qui  in  nostro  etiam  comparent."-'Maa^ue^)ttma4<v.  in  Hymn. 
Homtrie.  p.  78. 
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hymn,  as  we  possess  it,  is  in  part  identiiled  with  a  strain  which 
the  Greeks,  in  that  traveller's  time,  believed  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity. 

It  has  been  usual  with  those  who  have  ^ven  a  summary  history 
of  Greek  poetry,  to  assign  the  composers  of  these  hymns  to  the 
eighth  century  before  Christianity* ;  and  in  a  brief  and  general 
view  of  the  subject,  they  are  not  probably  &r  wrong  in  domg  so. 
That  century  may  well  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of 
Homeric  imitation^  and  of  Epic  hymns.  In  the  seventh  century 
B.  C.  i}ow  poets  present  themselves,  quitting  the  epic  manner  and 
measure  of  Homer,  and  occupied  more  with  present  events,  and 
their  own  passions,  than  with  the  legends  of  antiquity.  Unlike 
that  new  Ionic  school,  the  bard  of  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo 
reminds  us  of  the  old  Homeridse  of  Chios,  who  were  called  the 
family  of  Homer,  no  doubt  in  a  mere  metaphorical  sense,  although 
the  fond  vanity  of  their  countrymen  gave  them  out  as  the  poet's  real 


descendants.-|-  Other  Homendae  afterwards  sprang  up  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  they  are  honourably  mentioned  by  Pindar. 
In  the  age  of  Socrates,  we  find,  that  tbe  recitations  of  the  Rhap- 


sodists  were  not  confined  to  the  Homeric,  but  embraced  all 
kinds  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  j ;  and  from  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  their  respectability  was  not  proportioned  to  the  variety 
of  attractions  which  they  tried  to  give  their  profession.  On  the 
contrary,  their  decline  in  Greece  reminds  us,  m  some  respects,  of 
the  history  of  the  Troubadours  in  modem  Europe.  It  seems  the 
Greek  rhapsodist  grew  at  last  a  very  fantastic  parsonage :  over- 
stept  the  modesty  of  Nature  in  repeating  poetry — acted,  or  more 
probably  overacted,  the  passions,  in  what  he  recited— -took  to  wear- 
ing fi^olish  ornaments  and  crowns  of  gold — and  was  moreover  (at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers)  indecently  greedy  of  gain.  Un- 
worthy as  these  degenerate  rhapsodists  were,  either  to  recite  or  imi- 
tate Homer,  still  some  of  the  hymns  in  the  collection  we  possess 
must  be  believed  to  have  been  composed  at  a  later  period  of  the 
rhapsodists'  profession  than  the  eighth  century  before  Christ. 
Whether  a  rhapsodist  or  not,  the  author  of  the  hymn  to  Mars 
has  every  appearance  of  having  lived  even  later  than  Plato.  He 
alludes  to  the  seven  planets,  and  describes  the  God  wheeling  his 
fiery  orb  amidst  their  number — 


•Tvpavyia  KvKXoy  iXlaauy 


^Aidspot  kvrairdpotq  cVi  T£tp£<nv.         Hymn  8. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  disprove  this  strain  being  Homer's,  this 
would  be  an  irrefragable  proof.  For  neither  he  nor  Hesiod  men- 
tion any  of  the  planets  excepting  Venus,  and  her  only  in  general 


*  Ex.  gr.  Koppen  in  hit  introduction  to  his  Gricchiscbc  Blumenlese. 

t  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  645.        X  Plato  de  Legg.  p.  658.    Item  in  lone,  p.  530. 
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'  *  ■  ■ 

terms  as  a  star.  Nor  does  Mars^s  moral  character  in  the  same 
hymn  correspond  a  bit  better  with  Homeric  ideas  than  his  plane- 
tary  promotion.  For  he  is  invoked  as  the  abettor  of  justice,  and 
the  guide  of  righteous  men.  This  might  be  the  martial  sentiment 
of  Greece  when  she  had  triumphed  by  the  sword  over  the  invaders 
of  her  liberty ;  but  it  is  not  the  conception  of  Mars  afforded  us  by  the 
Iliad,  where  his  own  father  Jupiter  accosts  him  as  the  most  odious 
of  the  gods  who  inhabit  Olympus  ^^'ExOhtto^  ^tuy  di  'OXvjlitov  l^X' 
ovtrti,"  *  The  hymn  in  question,  however,  brings  us  not  only  out  of 
Homer's  age,  but  seems  to  present  us  with  the  abstract  conceptions 
and  physical  philosophy  of  maturer  Greece.  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
no  Greek  author  earlier  than  Plato  enumerates  the  planetsf ;  and  I 
find  Lalande,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  confidently  of 
oninion,  that  the  Greeks  knew  notJiing  about  the  planetary  courses 
tul  Eudoxus  and  Plato  imported  science  from  Egypt  |. 

It  has  been  conceived,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
that  these  Homeric,  or,  if  we  might  coin  the  title,  Homeridfic 
hymns,  were  composed  by  the  rhapsodists  as  overtures  or  pre- 
ludes to  other  poems,  which  they  recited  §.  If  this  was  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  them  all,  it  is  at  least  to  be  inferred  to  have 
been  so  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  from  such  a  verse  as  Avrap 
lyu  Ktti  <T£to  icai  aXXi/c  fivrfcrofi  aoi^rjt\\^  and  lines  of  similar  import, 
with  which  they  conclude.  Besides,  Thucydides  and  Aristides  ^ 
mention  this  species  of  hymn  by  the  express  name  of  Tpootfitov^  or 
prelude ;  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  Homeridae  tuning  thdr  proem 
to  Jove — 

'Odiv  ir^p  KaVOfii)pilat 
'PaTTfiiv  iviay  to  grrfW  doi^ol 
"Apyovrai  A<oc  eV  vpooifiiH,       Find,  Ncm.  Ode  11. 

The  proem,  or  prelude,  however,  was  not  always  addressed  to 
Jupiter,  but  occasionally  to  some  other  deity,  or  dfeified  hero,  the 
patron  of  the  place  where  the  rhapsodist  found  himself,  or  of  the 
festivity  at  which  he  assisted. 

The  majority  of  these  hymns  are  only  short  invocations.  Some 
of  them,  however,  have  a  breadth  and  freedom  of  narrative  that 
justify  our  calling  them  Epic  hymns,  and  in  these  few  we  have  a 
species  of  Greek  poetry,  agreeably  diversified  by  incident  and  de- 
scription, from  the  wearisome  tissue  of  laudatory  epithets  in  the  so 
called  Orphic  hymns.  It  is  true  that  their  subjects  remind  us  of 
fables  rather  pallingly  familiar  to  our  school-boy  memories;  such  as 
the  wanderings  of  Latona  in  quest  of  a  place  to  bring  forth  Apollo, 

•  Iliad,  r.  890. 

t  Dialog.  Tim.  Locr.  de  anima  Mundi.    Plat.  Opcr.  torn.  iii.  p.  93.    Edit.  Stepb. 
X  Lalande  Astron.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

§  The  hypothesis  was  first  suggested  by  Hcmsterbusius,  and  afterwards  taken 
up  by  Wolf, 
li  Hymn,  in  ApoU,  in  Merc,  in  Cerer.  in  Vener.  &c. 
%  AristideSf  torn.  ii.  p.  409. 
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the  slaughter  of  Python,  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Anchises^  &c. 
But,  stale  as  those  legends  may  be,  they  are  the  outlines  of  a  creed 
of  superstition,  for  studying  the  history  and  spirit  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  those  primitive  classics  who  give  them  with  tViC 
greatest  degree  of  the  native  enthusiastic  feeling  of  Greek  imagina- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  the  traits  of  classic  mythology  are  found  in 
the  Homeridic  hymns — displayed  in  a  less  ornate  and  sophisticated 
form  than  by  Ovid,  yet  with  an  airy  grace,  a  freshness  of  colour- 
ing, and  a  beauty  of  outline  equally  remote  from  the  grotesque 
and  wild  theogony  of  Hesiod.  Even  when  the  hymnist  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  borrowed  his  materials  from  that  theogony,  as  in  tne 
strain  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  he  seems  to  humanize  his  materials 
into  shapes  of  new  and  natural  attraction.  And  widely  as  the 
genius  of  those  productions  may  be  distant  from  the  l)old  and 
inventive  inspiration  of  Homer,  they  have  nevertheless  a  charm 
of  indigenous  ndiveti  that  makes  us  acquainted,  not  on\y  with  tlie 
outwara  shape  of  Hellenic  idolatry,  but  with  its  inward  spirit 
and  essential  character,  and  with  the  joyousness  peculiar  to  its 
elastic  temperament  The  hymn  to  tlie  Delian  Apollo  sustains 
a  charming  tone  of  jubilee.  It  leads  us  abroad  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Delos,  her  men,  women,  and  blooming  children,  scat- 
tered over  their  festive  fields,  and  celebrating  games  and  contests 
of  harmony,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  the  poet  describes  as 
throwing  an  air  of  immortality  over  their  countenances;  • 

^aitj  k'  ddavdrovi  ical  dyijptaq  EfifiBvat  aieif 
'Oi  tot'  irayrCa  oho  y  *ldoye^  dBp6oi  ehy^ 
Tidyray  ydp  Key  ?^oiro  \dpiy,  Tdp\l/aiTO  ^e  Ovfidy 
"AvSpat  T  itoopdoy^  KoXXiiiJyovQ  t£  yvyaiKa^ 
N^ac  T  tatctiaif  rfSc  dvray  icnifiaTa  voWd, 

And  whosoe'er  had  seen  the  Delian  isle 

Pour  forth,  Apollo,  underneath  thy  smile, 

To  games,  and  song,  and  dance,  th'  Ionian  race. 

All  beauty,  gladness,  triumph,  bloom,  and  grace. 

Bold  men  and  lovely  women  vestur'd  bright — 

He  who  had  mark'd  the  soul-enchanting  sight, 

Had  deem'd  those  ship-clad  shores,  that  wealthy  clime. 

The  region  of  a  race  immortal  in  their  prime. 

The  hymn  to  Venus  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  goddess 
taming  savage  nature  by  her  approach,  and  attracting  the  pard 
and  the  lion  to  fawn  upon  her  path.  Nor  is  the  subject,  though 
luxurian(«  treated  with  indelicacy.  The  hymn  to  Mercury  cer- 
tainly exhibits,  in  the  merriment  of  Jupiter  at  the  lies  and 
knavery  of  his  infant  bastard,  neither  high-wrought  traits  of  plea- 
santry, nor  imposing  moral  notions  of  a  Pagan  heaven.  But  su- 
perstition seems  there  to  sport  before  us  in  the  gaiety  of  her  child- 
hood, and  in  that  form  she  is  at  least  as  agreeable  and  harmless  as 
in  some  that  she  has  assumed  in  her  riper  years. 
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Learned  conjecture,  though  divided  on  the  question  whether 
Homer  or  Hesiod  he  the  more  ancient  poet,  certainly  leans  to  the 
priority  of  the  former.  Many  volumes  nave  been  written  to  settle 
the  exact  period  of  Hesiod,  and  even  astronomy  has  been  invoked 
to  decide  it.  But  it  is  still  a  subject  of  uncertainty.  The  round 
numbers  of  Herodotus^s  chronology  cannot  be  taken  quite  literally 
in  a  matter  so  palpably  traditional.*  Nor  does  the  poet^s  own  de- 
claration, that  ne  lived  in  the  fifth  or  iron  age,  immediately  after 
the  heroic,  guide  us  distinctly  to  any  date,  for  he  is  there  dividing 
the  epochs  of  the  world  with  great  poetical  latitude,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  him  in  strictness,  declaring  that  he  lived 
but  one  generation  after  heroes,  whom  he  places  in  the  islands  of 
the  blessed.     But  his  great  antiquity  is  undeniable.    The  philolo- 

fist,  in  spite  of  a  few  differences  in  languagef  and  prosoay  that 
ave  been  noticed,  still  places  him  at  the  side  of  Homer  as  the  poet 
of  old  Ionic  Greek.  Again,  the  rudeness  of  his  agricultural  skill 
bespenks  a  very  early  state  of  society.  Not  a  wora  is  mentioned, 
either  of  the  olive  or  the  beehive,  nor  of  watering  land,  nor  of 
any  species  of  manure,  nor  even  of  the  simple  expedient  of  burn- 
ing the  stubble.  And  his  ethics  have  the  same  simplicity.  On  the 
score  of  these  he  is  placed  as  the  father  of  Greek  sententious  or 
Gnomic  poetry ;  but  in  the  days  of  Solon  and  Theognis,  we  find 
the  observations  of  the  gnomics  on  the  oeconomy  of  life  pretty 
various,  whilst  Hesiod^s  morality,  though  honest  and  generally 
amiable,  is  circumscribed  and  monotonous. 

Nevertheless,  Dionysius^s  remarks  on  the  fine  and  flowing 
sweetness  of  our  poef s  diction  leave  us  to  conjecture  his  age 
to  have  been  decidedly,  though  not  greatly,  later  than  Homers. 
His  tone  of  opinion  I  conceive  also  to  be  more  modem.  Homer 
carries  us  completely  back  to  the  soul  and  sentiments  of  the 
heroic  a^s ;  and  in  particular  he  breathes  a  regard  for  monar- 
chy, winch  shews  that  form  of  government  to  have  been  still  re- 
garded in  his  time  with  a  share  of  primitive  partiality.  But  Hesiod 
evinces  no  such  respect  for  kings. j  On  the  contrary,  he  threat- 
ens and  reprobates  them  as  devourers  of  bribes  and  workers  of 
evil.  This  indignant  and  free  feeling  with  regard  to  rulers,  as 
well  as  the  sober  love  of  industry,  the  hatred  ol  rapine,  and  the 


*  Herodotus  places  the  ag;c  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  four  hundred  years  before  hU 
own.  It  would  be  tedious  to  transcribe  the  various  dates  assigned  to  both  poets,  in 
which  the  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  modems.  lu  general,  about  nine  hundred 
years  B.  C.  is  assumed  as  the  sera  of  Homer,  and  half  a  century  later  as  Heaiod's. 
As  to  the  failed  poetical  strife  between  them,  the  passage  of  the  Works  and  Days 
alleged  in  proof  of  it,  does  not  mention  even  Horzcr'n  name,  and  is  besides  thought 
to  be  corrupted. 

t  Namely,  in  Dr.  Clarke's  edition  of  the  Ihad,  in  Mr.  Knight's  Prolegomena, 
and  in  the  supplement  to  Suiter's  Algemeincr  Thcorie  des  Schoncn  KOnsten. 

t  At  least  in  tl«  <«  Works  and  Days." 
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genendly  calculating  spirit  of  utility,  that  pervade  his  poetry,  not- 
withstandiug  the  narrow  range  of  his  ethics — all  these  traits  mi^ht 
undoubtedly  belong  to  his  individual  character,  as  much  as  to  mat 
of  his  age.  But  a  poet^s  sentiments  are  never  popular,  unless  the 
public  mind  meets  him  half  way ;  and  Hesiod'^s  hatred  of  ty- 
ranny may  well  be  imagined  to  nave  been  a  popular  feeling  m 
Greece,  during  that  abuse  of  royal  power  which  paved  the  way 
for  her  republican  institutions. 

Pausanias  mentions  a  tradition  among  the  Boeotians,  possibly  de- 
serving more  credit  than  he  seems  to  have  attached  to  it — namely,  that 
Hesiod  was  the  author  of  none  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  except 
the  **  Works  and  Days.''  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  he  com- 
posed the  <<  Shield  of  Hercules/*  and  his  Theogony  has  not  that  kind 
of  beauty  by  which  the  ancients  describe  his  genius.  It  astounds 
the  imagination  with  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  warring  gods, 
and  with  the  chaining  and  Tartarian  imprisonment  of  the  Titans. 
But  his  gigantic  conceptions  want  grace  and  consistency  to  be  ma- 
jestic ;  and  its  monstrosities,  such  as  a  father  devouring  his  children, 
children  mutilating  their  fathers,  giants  with  fifty  heads  and  an  hun- 
dred arms,  the  tongues  of  serpents,  and  the  voices  of  bulls  and  lions, 
whatever  they  symbolized,  are  given  as  dry  facts  by  the  poet,  and  are 
to  us  uninteresting  chimeras,  ^schylus  and  Milton  were  indebted  to 
the  theogony,  but  they  found  in  it  rather  the  elements  of  sublimity 
than  the  sublime  itself. 

Hesiod  was  called  the  Ascraean,  from  the  village  of  Ascra,  in 
Boeotia,  where  he  lived.  He  calls  it  a  miserable  place,  though  it  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Helicon,  and  describes  its  ungenial  cli- 
mate like  one  who  remembered  and  regretted  a  better.  Strabo  says, 
that  he  was  born  at  Cuma,  a  city  of  ^olia;  and  the  poet  himself  tells 
us,  that  his  father  had  crossed  the  seas  from  that  place  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  in  order  to  settle  in  Boeotia.  After  the  old  man's  death, 
Hesiod  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony  in  a  lawsuit  with  his 
brotlier  Perses,  through  the  decision  of  corrupted  judees.  To  this 
Perses  his  poem  on  the  "  Works  and  Days*'  is  addressed,  in  a  tone  of 
advice  sufficiently  reproachful  to  indicate  that  his  brother  had  made 
his  fortune  like  a  knave,  and  spent  it  like  a  fool.  He  prefaces  his 
moral  precepts  by  viewing  the  history  of  man  from  the  stealth  of  the 
Promethean  fire  down  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  iron  age — then  illus- 
trates, in  a  general  manner,  the  beauty  and  temporal  blessings  of 
justice  and  industry;  after  which,  in  the  second  book,  he  dispenses 
particular  instructions  to  the  husbandman,  on  his  labours,  his  instru- 
ments, and  even  his  g^arments,  on  the  enjoyments  he  may  allow  him- 
self and  the  habits  of  decency  which  he  should  practise.  The  third 
book  is  a  poetical  calendar,  for  distinguishing  between  holy  and  other 
days. 

The  charm  by  which  the  best  old  critics  characterize  Hesiod,  is  that 
of  blandness  and  amenity.  Pliny  professes,  in  reading  him,  to  envy  the 
happy  life  of  the  primitive  agriculturist ;  and  Virgil,  in  that  high  mo- 
ment of  his  enthusiasm,  when  he  apostrophizes  the  Saturnian  land, 
consecrates  the  Ascrsean  poet^s  memory  by  bestowing  that  epithet  on 
the  intended  character  of  his  own  immortal  sopg.     There  is  much  in 
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the  ''Works  and  Days*'  corresponding  to  thia  beauty  of  poetic  spirit 
which  the  ancients  ascribe  to  him,  such  as  the  description  of  the  ages 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  state  that  flourishes  under  a  righteous  go- 
vernment. But  there  is  also  much  in  the  poem  which  I  apprehend 
is  really  felt  by  a  modern  mind  as  rather  humbly  pleasant  than 
poetically  graceful.  When  we  read,  for  instance,  his  advice  to  the 
farmer  to  avoid  wasting  his  time  at  the  smith's  forge,  the  common  re- 
sort of  the  village  loungers  and  gossips,  we  are  filled  with  agreeable 
interest  in  a  trait  of  manners  so  ancient  and  simple.  But  in  pursuing 
these  and  many  similar  passages,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
necessity  for  bees  to  have  suckled  their  author  in  his  infancy  *.  His 
familiar  draughts  are  not  like  Homer's,  blended  with  the  tenderness 
or  strength  of  affection :  their  attraction  is  rather  placid  than  en- 
dearing. It  is  not  pedantry,  however,  to  attach  importance  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  so  eminently  a  favourite  with  the  an- 
cients from  the  first  to  the  last  ages  of  classic  literature.  They  must 
have  tasted  charms  in  his  harmony  and  diction,  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  modem  ear  can  be  equally  alive.  Many  truths  on  which 
he  harps  as  a  moralist  with  monotonous  effect  to  us,  might  be  far 
from  common-place  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  promulgated.  He 
was  the  poet  of  sober  unimposing  virtues,  labour,  justice,  and  fru- 
gality— the  most  important  to  man,  but  the  most  difficult  to  make  the 
means  of  dazzling  his  imagination.  If  he  has  not  given  them  the 
highest  splendour  of  poetry,  it  was  much  to  have  arrayed  them  in  a 
mild  and  attractive  light. 

In  one  respect,  his  moral  spirit  may  be  objected  to,  namely,  in  the 
irrational  harshness  with  which  he  speaks  of  women.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  illiberal  trait  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  sex,  that 
appears  as  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  Greek  civilization :  for  re- 
publican Greece  appears  to  have  been  more  unjust  towards  women 
than  the  age  of  Homer.  The  father  of  poetry  is  too  simple  to  be 
gallant;  but  he  has  a  natural  equity  that  seems  to  make  no  invidious 
distinction  between  the  rights  of  the  sexes.  Hesiod,  on  the  contrary, 
summarily  explains  the  origin  of  evil,  by  throwing  all  the  blame  of  it 
on  the  weaker  sexf*  Superstition  has  seldom  exhibited  man  in  a  more 
ignoble  light  than  as  the  author  of  this  fiction — a  wretched  being  at- 
tempting to  wreak  his  discontentment  with  Kfe  on  the  character  of  a 
timid  helpmate  dependant  on  him,  more  alive  to  suffering,  and  doomed 
to  suffer  more,  than  himself.  Voltaire  says,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Homer  equal  to  this  description  which  Hesiod  gives  of  Pandora.  I 
am  glad  that  the  cowardly  legend  is  not  in  Homer.  It  may  be  doing 
injustice  to  Egypt  to  suppose  that  Greece  got  it  from  that  quarter ; 
but  it  seems  unworthy*  even  of  the  equivocal  morals  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy, and  only  fit  to  have  issued  from  that  country  where  men  fell 
down  before  cats  and  monkeys,  and  worshipped  their  superior  na- 
tures. Assuredly  after  coining  such  a  fable,  and  calling  it  his  religion, 
the  lord  of  the  creation  might  consistently  debase  himself  to  the 
most  abject  idolatry  of  the  brutes. 

*  A.n  ancient  legend  respecting  Hesiod.  * 

t  I'lic  Icgvnd  of  Pandora  occurs  in  the  **  Works  and  Days,*'  and  is  repeated 
in  the  **  Thcogony."  ' 
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'<  Tbif  new  and  gorgeous  gannent 
Sits  not  BO  easy  on  me  as  you  think." 

Incessant,  earnest,  ardent,  is  man's  pursuit  of  Happiness — 
the  philosopher's  stone  of  every  age  and  nation  since  Eve's 
transgression  drove  our  first  parents  from  itd  earthly  abode;  and 
rendered  its  attainment  so  difficult  to  their  descendants.  Pon- 
derous tomes  of  divinity,  huge  volumes  of  philosophy^  essays 
without  number,  maxims  without  end,  have  been  written  by  our 
fellow-labourers  to  assist  us  in  the  pursuit ;  and,  certainly,  when 
we  lose  our  way  it  is  not  from  a  deficiency  of  finger-posts  on  the 
road.  Yet,  stale  as  the  subject  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  uninte- 
resting ; — useless  as  advice  may  be,  it  will  generally  obtain  lis- 
teners :  there  are  disorders  enough  in  the  world  to  find  employ- 
ment for  quacks  as  well  as  for  physicians ;  and  while  men  con- 
tinue subject  to  head-aches  and  heart-aches,  they  will  give  their 
attention  to  every  old  woman  or  empiric  who  promises  either 
core  or  alleviation. 

There  are  a  few  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  earthly 
Happiness  which  are  indispensable,  and  for  which  no  substitute 
can  he  admitted :  over  the  lonely  inmate  of  a  bed  of  pain  and 
sickness,  whose  pangs  poverty  exasperates,  whose  Once  kind 
nurses  death  has  removed,  even  religion's  holy  influence  must 
fail ;  her  angel-smile  and  soothing  whisperd  of  better  things  to 
come  can  only  avert  despair,  and  produce  a  state  of  patient 
calmness  and  quiet  hope.  Extreme  misery,  however,  is  as  rare 
as  extreme  felicity;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  who  dig 
out  their  own  wretchedness  as  eagerly-  as  if  they  were  digging 
for  diamonds,  and  of  a  few  others,  intended,  perhaps,  as  pe- 
rennial proofs  of  a  future  state  of  retribution.  Happiness  is  more 
equally  and  more  generally  diffused  than  is  usually  imagined. 
A  mighty  magician,  silent  and  invisible  in  his  operations,  is 
ever  at  work  to  produce  this  equilibrium  ;  and  few  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  which  can  resist  the  incessant  touch  of  his 
powerful  fingers.  This  magician  is  Habit,  the  friend  of  heaven, 
who  renders  self-denial  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  virtuous ;  the 
ally  of  hell,  by  whom  the  wicked  are  fismiliarized  to  crime.  It 
is  Habit  that  takes  away  their  relish  from  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich,  and  makes  the  coarse  fare  of  the  peasant  palatable  and 
sweet ; — that  renders  the  cloister  pleasant  to  the  once  weeping 
nun,  the  ball-room  insipid  to  the  once  raptured  debutante; 
that  makes  the  husband  gaze  uncharmed  on  the  thousand  beau- 
ties which  enchanted  the  lover,  and  listen  unirritated  to  those 
Juerulous  tones  and  sharp  rebukes  which,  in  earlier  days,  nearly 
rove  him  distracted.  Habit,  wonderful  Habit,  can  teach  the 
proud  bride  to  clasp  her  diamond  necklace  without  one  throb  of 
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exultation,  and  the  captive  or  the  Corinthian*  to  wear  his  fetters 
or  his  stays  wiUiout  a  groan — can  bid  us  gaze  unmoved  by  won- 
der or  gratitude  on  suns  setting  in  glory,  and  heavens  span- 
gled by  a  thousand  stars,  while  a  comet  or  a  coronation  will 
set  all  England  in  a  bustle  of  admiration  and  delight. 

To  those  possessed  of  a  clear  conscience,  of  Christian  hopes, 
of  health,  and  ease,  and  competence,  it  would  appear,  that  Hap- 
piness ought  to  be  a  close  companion — ^an  inseparable  hand- 
maid; yet  this  is  not  the  case;  and  we  frequently  find  more 
fretfulness  and  complaining,  more  vapid  days  and  restless  nights 
among  the  children  of  affluence,  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
blessings,  than  among  those  who  rise  every  morning  to  a  routine 
of  hardship  and  of  labour.     A  few  directions  may  be  of  service 
to  those  prosperous  people  in  whom  *'  much  joy  has  dried  away 
the  balmy  deV  of  content  and  gratitude.    First,  let  no  one 
expect  ecstasies  in  this  life,  but  consider  the  absence  of  pain  as 
pleasure,  seize  every  moment  of  calm  enjoyment  with  grateful 
alacrity,  and  duly  estimate  the  blessings  of  peace  and  of  re- 
pose.   Joy  is  a  wild  and  transitory  feekng,  unfitted  to  our  pre- 
sent state  of  existence ; — so  unfitted,  that  we  know  not  how  to 
denote  its  excess  but  by  tears.    "Few  and  far  between"  are 
its  visits.    The  recovery  of  a  dear  friend  firopi  dangerous  sick- 
ness, the  return  of  another  after  long  absence,  the  first  moments 
of  happy  love,  when  doubt  and  fear  fly  before  the  delicious  cer- 
tainty of  mutual  affection,  the  first  sight  of  one's  offspring,  or 
their  noble  conduct  in  after-life ; — wese  are  a  few  of  mose 
*'  bright  sunny  spots,"  which,  if  unshaded  by  counterpoising 
sorrows,  glitter  upon  the  waste  of  human  life  like  the  fair  Oases 
of  the  diesert.    But  rare,  indeed,  are  moments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  seldom  are  we  able  to  resign  ourselves  to  their  full 
enjoyment :  they  make  not  up  the  sum  of  human  life,  and  those 
.  are  the  wisest  among  us  who,  seizing  joy  ^tefully  when  it 
comes,  look  not  forward  to  it  with  any  scmgume  expectation ;  in 
other  words,  who  are  well  pleased  to  see  a  hauncn  of  venison 
on  their  table,  but  can  dine  contentedly  upon  mutton  every 
day. 

Asain,  let  us  not  consider  any  circumstance  as  insignificant 
which  can  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  our  tempers  and 
comforts.  For  what  is  a  happy  life  ?  Is  it  not  so  many 
happy  years  and  days;  and  are  not  days  made  up  of  hours  and 
minutes?  Every  minute,  therefore,  firom  which  we  can  sub- 
tract dulness  or  discontent — every  trifling  arrangement  which 
can  stop  complaint  and  impart  even  momentary  pleasure,  will 
have  a  benencial  effect  on  the  sum  total  of  our  annual  felicity. 


•  The  ignorant  are  informed  that  this  more  elegant  appeUation  has  superseded 
its  predecessor  Dandy,  once  so  popular  in  every  rsnk.    Sic  transit,  Q^c. 
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Be  whose  temper  is  under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  who 
grows  gloomy  as  the  skies  grow  dull, — ^he  who  is  annoyed  by  the 
cries  in  the  London  streets,  or  fretted  by  the  creaking  ot  his 
servant's  shoes,  is  less  happy  than  the  man  over  whom  such 
minute  distresses  have  no  enect ;  for  every  querulous  exclama* 
tion,  every  feeling  of  vexation  impairs  the  comfort  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  may »  by  continual  drippmg,  wear  out  the  stone  upon 
which  our  daily  Happiness  rests. 

Some  persons  travel,  go  abroad,  and  look  about  them  in 
order  to  lose  instead  of  gaining  pleasure ;  they  purchase  the 
sight  of  a  chef^cttwre  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  and  spend  their  time  in  making  unfavourable  comparisons 
between  what  they  see  to-day  and  what  they  saw  yesterday.  If 
they  have  once  beHeld  St.  reter's  or  the  Bay  of  Naples,  no 
other  church  or  prospect  is  worth  seeing, — the  beauty  of  an 
English  landscape  is  lost  in  the  remembrance  of  Italian  scenery ; 
and  while  others  can  derive  a  refreshing  delight  from  the  view 
at  Richmond-hill,  or  even  the  unpretending  beauties  of  a  few 
sloping  fields  and  waving  woods,  these  unfortunate  travellers 
are  shut  out  from  all  gratification,  turn  away  their  eyes  in  con- 
tempt, and  despise  the  ignorant  pleasure  of  their  companions. 
Surely,  if  the  height  of  admiration,  once  experienced,  is  to 
forbid  all  lower  degrees  of  it  in  future,  better  is  it  never  to  travel 
at  all — better  never  to  lose  the  capability  of  being  gratified  by 
those  objects  amon^  which  our  lives  are  to  be  passed. 

There  are  few  things  which  tend  more  deciaedly  to  promote 
our  Happiness,  to  give  vigour  to  the  mind  and  animation  to 
the  spirits,  than  the  pursuit  of  some  useful  possession  or  honour- 
able attainment,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  useful  and 
honourable,  more  interesting  and  pleasing,  than  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  '^  Literature,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward,''  and 
possesses  every  charm  which  can  vnn  us  to  its  embrace.  It  is 
full  of  variety  and  beauty;  it  is  inexhaustible;  it  has  just  so 
much  difficulty  as  to  excite  interest  in  the  contest,  and  triumph 
in  the  victory ;  it  raises  us  in  the  scale  of  social  and  of  intel- 
lectual beings,  and  brings  us  into  a  sort  of  mysterious  commu- 
nion with  the  wise  of  every  age  and  nation.  In  MarmonteFs 
words,  '*  c^est  tin  plaisir  qui  coute  peu,  qu'on  trouve  partout,  et 

!m  jamais  ne  lasse.''  In  the  words  of  Owen  Feltham,  "  Know- 
edge  is  the  guide  of  youth,  to  manhood  a  companion,  and  to 
old  age  a  cardial  and  an  antidote.  If  I  die  to-morrow  my  life 
will  be  somewhat  the  sweeter  to-day  for  knowledge.*' 

If  we  look  around  us,  we  shall  be  speedily  convinced,  that 
most  men  feel  the  importance  of  a  pursuit,  and  shall  be  amused 
by  the  curious  expedients  and  strange  substitutes  to  which  those 
have  recourse  who  refuse  to  take  pleasure  in  rational  employ- 
ment.    Some  pursue  the  improvement  of  their  own  persons, 
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hunt  out  fashionable  tailors,  study  th€  tie  of  their  neckcloth/ 
and  muse  upon  the  arrangement  of  their  hair ;  some  collect 
trinkets,  hang  seals  to  their  watches  by  dozens,  dote  upon  dia-- 
mond-rings,  and  adore  musical  snuff-boxes ;  others  aim  at  the 
high  arts  of  rowing  and  sailing,  or  seek  the  reputation  of  being 
capital  cricketers,  or  ruin  their  constitutions  by  pedestrianism, 
or  their  fortunes  by  racing.  Then  there  are  the  male  collectors 
of  illegible  and  unreadable  books,  of  counterfeit  coins,  defaced 
statues,  Claudes  which  were  born  in  England,  and  Cuyps  of 
yesterday's  production :  and  the  female  fanciers  of  china  covered 
with  unnatural  figures  and  hideous  designs,  of  preserved  butter- 
flies, and  of  shells  and  fossild  with  forgotten  names.  Most 
single  women,  indeed,  have  one  great  object  of  pursuit  for 
which  they  dress  by  day,  of  which  they  dream  by  night,  and 
which  fixes  their  attention  from  sixteen  to  sixty;  while  those 
who  are  married  hunt  for  cooks  who  never  over-roast  the  meat, 
or  oil  the  melted-butter,  **  faultless  monsters  whom  the  world 
ne'er  saw,"  or  strive  to  brighten  plain  children  into  beauties,  or 
dull  onee<  into  prodigies,  or  emulate  the  gay  parties  of  some 
fashionable  contemporary,  and  spend  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  days  of  the  year  in  contriving  plans  for  cheating,  or  coax- 
ing, or  worrying,  or  scolding  their  nusbands  into  giving  a  ball 
that  shall  half-ruin  them  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fiilh. 

Young  ladies  ought  to  be  happy  ;  they  have  always  some  in- 
nocent little  pursuit  in  view,  besides  the  great  object  of  their 
existence,  which,  like  the  under-plot  in  the  play,  may  fill  up  the 
dull  moments  of  their  drama  oi  life,  and  occupy  the  attention 
till  the  hero  of  the  piece  appears.  Sometimes  they  collect  im- 
pressions of  seals ;  sometimes  surrounded  by  new  bread  and 
Prussian  blue  they  make  the  seals  themselves  ;  sometimes  tliey 
fill  a  dozen  fairy  music-books  with  the  scarcely  visible  notes  of 
waltzes  and  quadrilles,  or  cover  the  beautiful  paper  of  a  large 
and  splendid  volume  with  old  bon-mots,  stupid  riddles,  and 
silly  songs.  Others  imitate  Indian  work,  or  Brussels  lace,  and 
injure  the  brilliancy,  and  diminish  the  use,  of  their  eyes,  while 
they  pore  over  the  minute  tracery  of  a  cabinet,  or  the  miniature 
embroidery  of  a  veil ;  others,  again,  paint  velvet  by  wholesale, 
and  look  forward  with  high  ambition  towards  the  glorious  time 
when  the  cuilains,  and  sofas,  and  cushions  of  their  mother's 
drawing-room  shall  be  flaring  with  poppies  and  pionies,  yellow 
lilies  and  flaunting  tulips,  all  the  produce  of  their  own  fingers — 
the  offspring  of  their  own  labours. 

Some  degree  of  difficulty,  however,  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  interest  to  an  object  and  eagerness  to  our  pursuit  of  it ; 
and  it  is  the  ease  with  which  the  rich  and  the  great  obtain  all 
they  desire  which  so  frequently  renders  their  lives  vapid  and 
spiritless,  and  sends  them  to  the  gambling-table  for  excitement 
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and  animation.  There,  and  perhaps  there  only,  they  are  pladed 
on  an  equality  with  their  companions ;  chance  is  no  aristocrat, 
the  dice  stop  not  even  by  the  command  of  a  sceptre ;  there  they 
experience  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  tne  excitation  of 
danger  and  of  doubt;  and  while  lore  palls  because  it  always 
smiles,  luxuries  are  insipid  because  they  court  acceptance,  and 
the  path  of  life  is  rendered  dull  by  the  v,ery  pioneer  who  makes 
it  so  invariably  smooth ;  they  rush  like  madmen  to  the  table 
where  the  choking  interest  of  an  hour  may  be  purchased  at  an 
enormous  price — may  be  followed  by  ruin  and  oy  death. 

Most  true  it  is  that  happiness  most  frequently  takes  up  her 
abode  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  con. 
stituted  as  to  take  more  pleasure  in  anticipating  a  future  good 
than  in  enjoying  a  present  one  :  ease  is  ten  times  sweeter  when 
gained  by  our  own  exertions;  rest  is  never  truly  delightful  till 
purchased  by  previous  labour;  what  we  procure  for  ourselves 
seems  more  precious  than  any  inherited  possessions ;  and  the 
little  acquisitions  and  indulgencies  for  which  we  work  and  for 
which  we  economize,  are  pleasanter  amusements  in  pursuit,  and 
greater  blessings  in  enjoyment,  than  all  the  luxury  and  splendour 
to  which  the  rich  and  noble  are  familiarized  from  iheir  birth,  and 
which  spring  not  in  the  remotest  degree  from  their  own  merit  or 
exertions. 

Some  conversation  I  had  with  a  friend  a  short  time  since  oc- 
casioned  the  following  letter  from  him  to  explain  the  state  o^ 
his  mind,  and  the  reasons  of  a  joylessness  of  manner,  on  which 
I  had  made  a  few  remarks.     It  proves  the  impossibility  of  cor 
rectly  estimating  the  happiness  of  any  individual  by  the  obser 
vation  of  his  outward  circumstances  only. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — Some  men,  you  know,  doat  upon  riches, 
strive  for  them,  slave  for  them,  sin  for  them  ;  others  are  the  miserable 
victims  of  love,  whose  chains  they  fain  would  break,  but  cannot — whose 
tyrannical  commands  in  spite  of  reason  they  obey.  My  discomforts 
proceed  from  very  different  causes  ;  wealth  is  mi/  annoyance,  freedom 
from  love  my  grief. 

"  I  was  bom  a  descendant  from  younger  sons,  with  only  a  noble 
name  for  my  inheritance,  and  compelled  to  gain  my  subsistence  by  la- 
bour and  industry.  Happy  necessity !  For  ten  years  of  my  life  I  rose 
every  morning  to  a  day  of  monotonous  business  ;  for  ten  years  every 
moment  of  leisure  was  precious.  You  must  remember  tlie  delight 
with  which  I  welcomed  my  annual  holidays,  the  glee  with  which  I  set 
but  to  gaze  on  green  fields  and  inhale  fresh  breezes.  I  oflen  ^nvy  ray 
former  self,  the  transports  of  joy  which  the  permission  to  shoot  over  9 
manor  excited.  What  preparation  of  powder  and  shot,  what  borrowing 
of  dogs,  and  cleaning  of  guns,  what  voluntary  hardships  and  willing 
fatigues !  The  careful  arrangement  of  my  expenditure  was  anotlier 
source  of  interest  and  amusement.  How  rich,  how  very  ricl\  I  felt 
when  I  had  twenty  guineas  more  than  I  absolutely  wanted  ;  how  I  spe- 
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culated  imd  debated  about  tlieir  emplo3^ent  1  The  gradual  acquisition 
of  a  tolerable  library  was  a  constant  reason  for  economy,  and  great 
was  the  pleasure  with  which  I  hailed  every  addition  to  my  shelves. 
You  have  often  laughed  at  the  frequent  visits  which  I  paid  to  every 
book-stall  of  any  celebrity,  and  wherever  a  few.  dingy  volumes  were  ex- 
posed for  sale,  thither  you  were  sure  to  see  me  direct  my  eyes  and  my 
attention.  How  I  lingered  round  the  abode  of  some  coveted  book, 
and  cheapened,  and  hesitated,  and  departed,  and  returned,  till  its 
owner  relaxed  his  rigour,  or  my  eagerness  yielded  to  his  demands. 
True,  I  had  petty  restrictions,  and  ungratiRed  wishes,  but  my  dis- 
position delights  in  difficulty,  and  is  not  discouraged  by  distance ;  I 
possessed  blessings  enough  for  present  comfort,  had  objects  for  eager 
pursuit,  sanguine  spirits  to  urge  me  on,  and  hope  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  at  length  succeed.  There  was  no  vacuum  in  my  thoughts,  no 
dulness  in  my  days,  and  pleased  I  beheld  my  industry  attaining  its 
reward,  my  library  lengthening  its  rows,  and  die  time  approaching  so 
long  anticipated  as  the  commencement  of  complete  felicity,  when  my 
income  might  permit  me,  without  imprudence,  to  look  about  for  a  wife, 
to  select  some  &ir,  and  kind,  and  amiable  woman,  whose  affection  pur^ 
and  disinterested,  whose  tastes  innocent  as  my  own,  whose  wishes  as 
humble  would  allow  her  to  find  happiness  in  that  quiet,  unpretending 
home  where  all  my  desires  centered.  Every  man  builds  casties  in  the 
air;  every  man  will  occasionally  indulge  in  fancying  a  bright  futurity, 
and  many  a  night  did  I  steal  an  hour  from  sleep,  many  a  day  did  I 
waste  a  few  unoccupied  minutes,  many  a  man  did  I  run  against  in  the 
streets,  and  many  a  puddle  dimmed  the  brightness  of  my  boots,  while 
I  was  figuring  to  myself  the  happiness  of  being  two-and-thirtv,  and 
having  seven  hundred  a-year, — for  that  was  the  age  and  this  the  sum 
which  were  to  be  the  immediate  precursors  of  Hym&i.  The  inter- 
vening years  would  soon  slip  away,  and  then  I  should  make  my  selec- 
tion. I  decided  on  the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  height,  the  Christian  name 
of  my  bride ;  I  saw  her  radiant  smile,  her  looks  of  modesty  and  love ; 
a  hundred  times  I  offered  her  my  hand  and  heart — a  hundred  times 
I  heard  her  whispered  acceptance ;  I  fixed  on  twenty  houses  for  our 
future  residence,  and  almost  arranged  their  furniture  and  economy.  I 
imagined  mvself  disposing  my  books  on  the  shelves  of  my  snug  little 

Farlour :  I  rancied  my  breakfast-table  enlivened  by  woman*s  presence ; 
saw  the  parting  nod  which  spoke  the  morning  farewell,  and  the 
cheerful  smile  which  greeted  my  return  from  business,  and  still  advan- 
cing in  time  and  in  happiness,  saw  baby  faces  held  up  to  welcome  my 
arrival,  and  heard  those  young  and  joyous  voices  which  convey  cheer- 
Mness  and  delight  to  a  parent's  heart.  Meanwhile  I  steeled  my  heart 
against  female  power ;  resolutely  ran  away  from  temptation ;  and,  con- 
vmced  that  an  engagement  of  more  than  a  twelvemonth  was  neither 
pleasant  nor  prudent,  I  determined  not  to  attempt  to  gain  any  woman's 
affections  till  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  offer  her  a  comfortable  home. 
Sometimes  my  heart  was  pricked,  sometimes  slightly  wounded ;  I 
occasionally  detected  myself  identifying  the  creation  of  my  fancy  with 
my  last  partner  in  a  quadrille,  admitting  the  possibility  of  admiring 
blue  eyes  as  well  as  brown,  or  even  suspecting  that  I  might  marry  a 
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woman  whose  name  was  neitlier  Mary  nor  Ellen.  At  lenglliy  four  years 
before  the  wooing  time  arrived*  the  deaths  of  an  unck  whom  I  ha4 
never  aeen,  and  of  two  eousins  who  refosed  me  the  honour  of  a  passing 
boWy  put  me  most  unexpectedly  in  possession  of  ten  thousand  a-year. 
I  was  rnndi  surprised,  and  supposed  that  my  happiness  would  be  con* 
siderably  increased.  I  gave  up  my  business,  disdiarged  my  lodgings, 
and  preparM  to  set  out  for  (he  family  mansion.  Already  was  a  chai^ 
in  my  feelings  visible.  My  little  library,  once  so  precious,  was  now  of 
small  importance,  and  I  gaye  no  directions  about  the  packing  of  my 
books,  though  there  was  a  time  when  the  loss  of  a  single  volume,  or 
the  injury  of  a  single  leaf,  would  have  been  a  serious  annoyance* 
I  passed  a  shop  where  a  handsome  edition  of  Livy  had  once  at- 
tracted my  envying  eyes,  without  casting  a  glance  towards  it.  "  I 
can  buy  that  at  any  tune,"  .thought  I,  and  the  meditated  purchase 
seemed  robbed  of  half  its  value.  I  soon  found  it  the  same  in 
other  respects.  At  forst,  indeed,  it  was  so  new  and  pleasant  to  fed 
my  acquired  dignity,  to  receive  congratulations,  issue  orders,  direct 
improvements,  that  a  twelvemonth  passed  awav  hi^ppily  enough,  even 
now,  indeed,  I  ought  to  be  happy :  I  have  health,  and  riches,  and  af- 
fectionate friends,  yet  life  seems  unusually  duU,  and  time  will  some- 
times hang  heavily,  on  my  hands.  Now  I  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
my  whole  day,  leisure  is  less  valuable ;  now  I  might  read  from  mom* 
ing  to  night,  I  find  less  pleasure  in  study ;  now  t  have  only  to  order  aa 
many  books  as  I  please,  the  selection  a£K>rds  me  less  amusemsnt~-4fae 
acquisition  less  ddigbt ;  now  I  may  shoot  over  good  preserves  fk'om 
September  1st  t»  Anril  5th,  I  take  up  my  gun  wil£  less  glee,  and  bring 
down  my  bird  with  less  triumi^;  and  now  I  may  marry  any  girl  in  the 
country,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them.  I 
am  so  fond  of  female  society,  so  convinced  that  man's  happiness  and 
respectability  flourish  best  in  domestic  life,  that  I  really  take  pains  to 
Vme  my  he^  try  to  coax  myself  into  affection — to  fon  myself  into 
flames.  But,  alaal.  all  to  no  purpose,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  of  the 
sincerity  of  that  .partiality  which  I  every  where  encounter,  and  I  read 
in  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheeks  which  grow  brighter  at  my  approach, 
nothing  but  a  readiness  to  live  at  Northwood  Hall«  and  assist  me  in  the 
expenditure  of  ten  thousand  a-year. 

**  To  be  accepted  merely  for  my  wealth,  tp  become  the  nrise  and  the 
dupe  of  some  mercenary  woman,  to  find  indifference  and  dissipation, 
where  I  hoped  for  true  attachment  and  quiet  tastes,  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  the  summit  of  discomfort:  doubtless  there  are  thousands  of 
women  in  the  world  who  would  spurn  the  idea  of  marrying  from  in- 
terested motives — ^women  capable  of  the  purest  and  the  strongest  aflfec- 
tion,  but  how  am  I  to  discriminate,  how  distinguish  the  words  and 
looks  of  dawning  partiality  from  those  of  crafty  semblance ;  a  mistake 
would  be  irretrievable — would  destroy  the  happiness  of  my  life  at  a 
blow;  the  risk  is  too  great  to  be  encountered,  and  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  adopt  the  motto  of  a  bachelor-peer  of  high  rank,  who  is,  perhaps, 
in  some  d^pree  actuated  by  similar  feelings,  and  to  say  to  myself,  when 
surrounded  by  winning  smiles  and  favouring  glances,  *  Cavcndo  tutus,* 
*  Cavendo  tutus.* 
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**  I  am  not  only  excluded  by  my  suspicions  Arom  matrimony,  but  am 
almost  shut  out  by  my  principles  from  female  society.  Too  honour- 
able to  desire  to  excite  unfounded  hopes  and  expectations,  1  carefully 
abstain  from  any  pecuhar  attentions  to  single  women,  but  alas !  I  cannot 
now  ask  a  young  lady  to  drink  wine,  without  a  congratulatory  glance 
passing  between  her  father  and  mother;  nor  request  her  to  be  my 
partner  in  a  quadrille,  without  raising  sanguine  hopes  of  a  partnership 
of  a  more  durable  nature.  If  I  chance  to  speak  low  to  any  fair  ex- 
pectant, a  murmur  runs  round  the  room,  that  I  am  making  my  pro- 
posals ;  and  the  offer  of  my  arm  during  a  walk,  the  loan  of  a  book,  or 
the  approval  of  a  drawing,  is  sure  to  produce  a  paragraph  in  the  County 
Chronicle,  in  which  I  am  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  with  the  object  of 
this  unmeaning  attention.  Then  how  the  fathers,  and  mothers,  and 
tincles,  and  aunts,  teaze  me  about  my  bachelor  condition ;  the  health  of 
the  future  Mrs. is  drunk  at  every  dinner-party;  whenever  North- 
wood  Hall  is  mentioned  it  is  declared  to  want  nothing  but  a  mis- 
tress— and  "  So  you  are  going  to  be  married  at  last?" — "  So  you 
are  really  about  to  become  a  Benedict?" — **  Who  is  the  fortunate 
lady  V* —  «*  When  am  I  to  wish  you  joy  ?" — and  a  hundred  jokes 
about  honey-mo<Mis,  and  curtain-lectures,  and  petitions  for  wed- 
ding-cake and  favours,  meet  me  in  all  directions.  If  I  may  trust 
the  account  of  their  relations,  all  the  young  women  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood are  miracles  of  sense  and  excellence — patterns  of  every  virtue; 
and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  decide  between  rival  angels.  These  pieces  of 
perfection  themselves  are  very  willing  to  perform  the  agreeable ;  two 
or  three  are  learning  Itajjan,  because  I  said,  by  chance,  it  was  my 
favourite  language  t  four  are  squaUing  themselves  hoarse  because  I  am 
fond  of  singing ;  and  tliere  is  not  a  colour  to  be  seen  on  one  of  them 
since  I  was  heard  to  say  that  I  thought  white  dresses  most  genteel  and 
becoming.  In  some  respects  my  influence  is  beneficial.  I  have 
banished  waltzing  from  the  country,  by  saying  I  should  not  like  my 
wife  to  waltz ;  and  the  once-neglected  national  schools  have  abun- 
dance of  patronage  since  I  expressed  my  approbation  of  two  or  three 
good  old  ladies  who  occasionally  attended  them. 

"  Suppose  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  my  vanity  is  at  all  gratified  by  so 
much  compliance  and  flattery ;  on  the  contrary,  I  assign  all  to  the  real 
motives,  feel  vexed  and  mortified,  and  fear  I  must  live  and  die  a 
bachelor,  because  all  the  ladies  are  anxious  to  marry  me.  Willingly, 
cheerfully  would  I  resign  my  fortune,  leave  Northwood  Hall  and  idle- 
ness, for  London  and  labour,  could  I  do  so  consistently  with  duty  and 
common-sense ;  but  this  is  impossible,  and  I  am  obliged  to  exchange 
unsuspecting  love  and  confiding  affection  for  splendour  I  do  not  relish, 
-and  leisure  I  do  not  enjoy.  I  yearn  for  the  duties,  the  charities,  the 
blessings  of  domestic  life;  but  must  content  myself  with  performing 
well  the  obligations  of  a  master,  a'  landlord,  and  a  friend — ^happy  ifi 
after  years  of  caution  and  suspicion,  I  do  not,  in  more  advanced  life, 
overthrow  the  prudence  of  years  by  the  infatuation  of  a  week,  and  be- 
come at  threescore  the  dupe  of  arts,  which  at  thirty  I  should  have  dis- 
covered and  despised.  I  remain,  my  dear  Friend, 

Very  sincerely  your's." 


,'-  n 
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THE    BROTHERS : 
AN    ANECDOTE    FROM    THE    GBllMAN    OF    SCHILLER. 

Plays  and  romances  disclose  to  us  the  most  shining  traits  in 
the  human  mind  :  our  imagination  is  inflamed,  but  our  heart 
remains  cold ;  at  least  the  fervour  which  is  raised  in  it  in  this 
manner  is  only  momentary,  and  becomes  chilled  in  practical 
life.  At  the  same  instant  that  we  are  moved  almost  to  tears 
by  the  unadorned  goodness  of  heart  of  the  noble  hero  of 
romance,  we  perhaps  spurn  with  anger  from  our  door,  the 
miserable  beggar  who  importunes  us  for  charity.  Who  knows, 
whether  this  artificial  existence  in  an  ideal  world,  may  not 
undermine  our  existence  in  the  real  one  ?  We  hover  as  it  were 
about  the  two  extremes  of  morality,  angel  and  devil,  and  the 
medium — ^man — we  abandon. 

The  following  anecdote  of  two  Germans,  (with  a  proud  joy 
do  I  say  it)  has  one  indisputable  merit — it  is  true.  I  hope  it 
may  instil  more  warmth  into  my  readers,  than  all  the  volumes 
of  Grandison  or  of  Pamela. 

Two  brothers.  Barons  of  W ,  were  in  love  with  a  young 

and  excellent  l|idy,  and  neither  was  acquainted  with  the  passion 
of  the  other. '  The  affection  of  both  was  tender  and  vehement^— 
it  was  their  first:  the  maiden  was  beautiful,  and  formed  of 
sensibility.  They  suffered  their  inclihations  to  increase  to  the 
utmost  bounds,  for  the  daiiger  the  most  dreadful  to  their  hearts 
was  unknown  to  them,  to  have  a  brother  for  a  rival.  Each 
forbore  an  early  explanation  with  the  lady,  and  thus  were  both 
deceived  ;  until  an  unexpected  occurrence  discovered  the  whole 
secret  of  their  sentiments. 

Their  love  had  already  risen  to  its  utmost  height :  that  most 
unhappy  passion,  which  has  caused  almost  as  cruel  ravages  as 
its  dreadful  counterpart,  had  taken  such  complete  possession  of 
their  hearts,  as  to  render  a  sacrifice  on  either  side  impossible. 
The  fair  one,  full  of  commiseration  for  the  unhappy  situation  of 
these  two  unfortunates,  would  not  decide  upon  the  exclusion  of 
either,  but  submitted  her  own  feelings  to  tne  decision  of  their 
brotherly  love. 

Conqueror  in  this  doubtful  strife,  betwixt  duty  and  senti- 
ment, which  our  philosophers  are  sdways  so  ready  to  decide, 
but  which  the  practical  man  undertakes  so  slowly,  the  elder 
brother  said  to  the  younger,  **  I  know  thou  lovest  the  maiden 
as  vehement  as  myself.  I  will  not  ask  for  which  of  us  a  priority 
of  right  should  determine.  Do  thou  remain  here,  whilst  I  seek 
the  wide  world.  I  am  willing  to  die,  that  I  may  forget  her. 
If  such  be  my  fate,  brother,  then  is  she  thine,  and  may  Heaven 
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bless  thy  love !  Should  I  not  meet  with  death,  do  thou  set  out, 
and  follow  my  example." 

He  left  Germany^  and  hastened  to  Holland  ;  but  the  form  of 
his  beloved  still  followed  him.  Far  from  the  climate  which  she 
inhabited,  banished  from  the  spot  which  contained  the  whole 
felicity  of  his  heart,  in  which  alone  he  was  able  to  exist,  the 
unhappy  youth  sickened, — as  the  plant  withers  which  is  ravished 
from  its  maternal  bed  in  Asia  by  the  powerful  European,  and 
forced  from  its  more  clement  sun  into  a  remote  and  rougher 
soil.  He  reached  Amsterdam  in  a  desponding  condition,  where 
he  fell  ill  of  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever.  The  form  of  her  he 
loved  predominated  in  his  frantic  dreams ;  his  health  depended 
on  her  possession.  The  physicians  were  in  doubt  of  his  life, 
and  notning  but  the  assurance  of  being  restored  again  to  her, 
rescued  him  from  the  arms  of  death.  He  arrived  in  his  na- 
tive city  changed  to  a  skeleton,  the  most  dreadful  image  of 
consuming  grief,  and  with  tottering  steps  reached  the  door  of 
his  belov^ — of  his  brother. 

''  Brother,  behold  me  once  again.  Heaven  knows  how  I 
have  striven  to  subdue  the  emotions  of  my  heart.     I  can  do  no 


more," 


He  sunk  senseless  into  the  lady's  arms. 

The  younger  brother  was  no  less  determined.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  was  ready  to  set  out. 

**  Brother,  thou  carriedst  thy  erief  with  thee  to  Holland.  I 
will  endeavour  to  bear  mine  fcorther.  Lead  not  the  maiden  to 
the  altar  till  I  write  to  thee.  Fraternal  love  alone  permits  such 
a  stipulation.  Should  I  be  more  fortunate  than  thou  wert,  in 
Che  name  of  God,  let  her  be  thine,  and  may  Heaven  prosper 
thy  union.  Should  I  not,  mav  the  Almighty  m  that  case  judge 
further  between  us !  Farewell.  Take  mis  sealed  packet ;  do 
not  open  it  till  I  am  far  from  hence.    I  am  going  to  Batavia." 

He  then  sprung  into  the  coach.  The  other  remained  motion- 
less, and  absorbed  in  grief,  for  his  brother  had  surpassed  him  in 
generosity.  Love,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  sorrow  at  losing 
such  a  man,  rushed  forcibly  upon  his  mind.  The  noise  of  the 
flying  vehicle  pierced  him  to  the  heart — ^his  life  was  feared. 
The  lady — ^but  no !  of  her  I  must  not  yet  speak. 

The  packet  was  opened.  It  contained  a  complete  assign- 
ment of  all  his  German  possessions  to  his  brother,  in  the  event 
of  fortune  being  favoumble  to  the  fugitive  in  Batavia.  The 
latter,  subduer  of  himself,  sailed  with  some  Dutch  merchants, 
and  arrived  safely  at  that  place.  A  few  weeks  after,  he  sent  his 
brother  the  following  lines : — 

**  Here,  where  I  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  here,  in 
another  world,  do  I  think  of  thee,  and  of  our  loves,  with  all  the 
joy  of  a  martyr.    New  scenes^  and  events  have  expanded  my 
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sDal,  and  Go<t  has  eiven  me  etrength  to  offer  the  greatest  aam* 
fice  to  frieudship — ^Uie  maiden — dod  !  here  a  tear  doth  fall-^ 
the  last — I  have  conquered — ^the  maiden  is  thine.  Brother,  it 
was  not  ordained  that  I  should  possess  her ;  that  is,  she  would 
not  have  been  happy  with  me.  If  the  thought  should  ever 
come  to  her,  that  she  would  have  been — Brother!  brother !  with 
difficulty  do  I  tear  her  from  my  soul.  Do  not  forget  how  hard 
the  attainment  of  her  has  been  to  thee.  Treat  her  always  as 
thy  youthful  passion  at  present  teaches  thee.  Treat  her  always 
as  the  dear  legacy  of  a  brother,  whom  thy  arms  will  never 
more  enfold.  Farewell !  Do  not  write  to  me,  when  thou  cele- 
bratest  thy  marriage — my  wounds  still  bleed.  Write  to  me, 
that  thou  art  happy.  My  deed  is  a  surety  to  me,  that  Qod  will 
not  forsake  me  m  a  foreign  world.'' 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  most  felicitous  of  mar- 
riages lasted  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  lady  died. 
In  ner  expiring  moments,  she  acknowledged  to  her  most  inti- 
mate friend  me  unhappy  secret  of  her  bosom : — ^the  exiled 
brother  she  had  loved  tne  strongest. 

Both  brothers  still  live.  The  elder  upon  his  estates  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  has  married  again.  The  youneer  remains  in 
Batavia,  and  has  become  a  fortunate  and  shimng  character. 
He  made  a  vow  never  to  marry,  and  has  kept  it. 


PEARCE'S    account   of    ABYSSINIA.* 

Thb  observatioiis  of  a  man  of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind  like  that 
of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  on  a  oountij  in  which  he  resided  about  fifteen 
years,  although  an  uneducated  British  seaman,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  interesting  to  every  inquirer  after  truik  and  impartial  investigatcHr 
of  facts.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  such  a  narrative  should  abound 
with. the  beauties  of  language;  but  if  it  contains  what  is  more  in^ 
trinsically  good-*-i«  &ithfiil  description  of  the  country,  howeverhomely 
the  language,  that  is  what  we  pturticularly  seek. 

When  Mr.  Salt  visited  Abyssinia  the  second  time,  and  found  Mr. 
Pearce  still  there,  he  says,  '*  I  found  Mr.  Pearce,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, very  httle  altered  in  complexion^  and  he  spoke  English  almost  as 
perfectly  as  when  I  left  him.  It  was  t^ly  gratifying  to  witness  his 
raptures  at  finding  himself  once  more  among  Englishmen,  and  in  an 
Ei^lish  ship.  In  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he  seemed  to  consider  every 
countryman  aboard  as  a  brother ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe 
widi  what  respect  and  astonishment  our  sailors  looked  up  to  him  in 


•  A  small  but  true  Account  of  the  Ways  and  Manners  of  the  Abysalnians,  by 
Nathaniel  Pearce,  an  English  Sailor,  who  was  left  in  Abyssinia  at  his  own  desire, 
by  Lord  Valentia  (now  Earl  Mount  Norris^,  during  his  Visit  to  Mosaowa,  in  1805. 
From  the  2d  volnme  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 
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retam,  from  the  various  accounts  they  had  previously  heard  of  the  in- 
trepidity with  which  he  had  surmounted  so  many  dangers.  He  sub- 
sequently gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  activity,  for  although  there 
were  several  excellent  sailors  on  board,  there  was  not  one  that  could 
follow  him  aloft,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  darted  from  one 
point  of  the  ship  to  another.  I  was  also  glad  to  find  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind  had  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  his  bodily 
powers :  with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  he  possessed  so  perfect 
an  insight  into  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  Abyssinians,  diat  his 
assistance  to  me,  as  an  interpreter,  became  invaluable." — Salt*s  Voyage, 
p.  208. 

*  Our  interesting  traveller,  on  his  return  to  England  through  Egypt, 
in  1 820,  has  added-  another  loss  to  the  fatal  list  of  African  travellers.  In 
May  1818,  however,  he  was  in  Abyssinia,  the  Ras  not  allowing  him 
to  leave  the  country,  but  he  had  of  late  sufiered  much  from  disease 
and  oppression ;  and  in  a  letter  of  the  £Oth  October,  1814,  to  Theodore 
Forb^,  Esq.  the  British  resident  at  M6ka,  he  complained  **  that  the 
Ras*  behaved  in  a  very  niggardly  manner,  in  spite  of  all  his  services, 
scarce  giving  him  and  his  family  enough  to  live  on ;  though,"  continues 
he,  *^  the  Ras,  on  account  of  his  reliffion,  sends,  at  this  present  time,  to 
Muhamed  Ali,  to  bring  the  Kopti  Bishop,  or  Aboon,  from  Cairo, 
10,000  dollars,  15  slaves,  24  pieces  of  Abyssinian  cloth,  2  fine  horses, 
and  2  mules."  The  arrival  of  the  Aboon,  or  Patriarch,  from  Egypt, 
was  peculiarly  unprOpitious  to  poor  Pearce,  who  was  now  worn  down 
with  sickness  and  sufiering. 

"  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Massow,  says  Pearce,  (Letter,  20th  March, 
1816)  the  Ras  sent  me  word  to  quit  my  house,  and  that  the  Aboon 
was  to  take  it  on  his  arrival  at  Challicut,  which  I  strictly  denied,  and 
swore  that  I  would  die  in  my  own  house,  which  I  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  building,  which  at  first  enraged  him  very  much  ;  but  find- 
ing that  I  was  determined  to  die  sooner  than  quit  my  house  by  force, 
the  wretched  old  savage  (I  can  call  him  no  better)  coaxed  me  over 
with  promises,  even  swore  to  give  me  the  price  of  my  house,  garden, 
&c.  which,  afber  great  persuasion,  I  agreed  to.  But  I  soon  saw  him 
go  far  from  his  oath.  As  soon  as  the  Aboon  arrived,  I  went  to  pay 
him  my  compliments,  and  endeavour  to  g^et  into  favour  with  him ;  but 
before  I  could  see  him,  I  found  that  the  old  wretch  had  ordered  people 
to  watch  my  motions,  and  not  on  any  account  to  let  me  speak  with  the 
Aboon.  You  would  be  surprised  were  I  to  mention  the  multitude  of 
people  that  flock  from  all  quarters  of  Ethiopia  to  this  Egyptian  monk ; 
but  I  shall  send  you  all  particulars  another  time.  The  reason  the  old 
wretch  does  not  wish  me  to  see  him  is,  that  he  is  afraid  I  shall  tell  him 
what  expense  and  industry  I  have  been  at  with  my  house  and  garden. 
I  leave  you  to  guess  how  it  would  touch  an  Englishman's  heart,  afber 
seven  years  endeavouring  to  teach  these  idle  villains  to  be  a  little 
industrious,  by  shewing  them  the  produce  of  my  garden — ^grapes, 
peaches,  limes,  English  cabbage  of  all  sorts,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes. 


*  From  the  Arabic  Ras,  i.  e.  a  head  (man)  a  chief. 
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pigeon-hotuie,  &c. — to  have  all  taken  from  me  without  one  farthing  of 
payment,  by  an  old  miserly  wretch,  who  )  have  been  serving  in  all  his 
wars  above  ten  years.  I  beg  of  him  to  let  me  go  to  Moka,  but  he  says* 
he  can  never  agree  to  that,  as  I  know  all  the  country,  and  shall  of 
course  be  able  to  conduct  an  army  through  any  part  of  it.  He  says 
that  the  Musselmen  tell  him  the  English  got  into  India  by  first  sending 
people  to  live  among  them,"  &c. 

Pearce  writes  to  Mr.  Forbes,  and  informs  him  "  the  Ras  is  greatly 
afiraid  of  dying ;  he  is  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  but  as  ramble  atf 
a  boy."  The  Arabs  in  the  (Sahara  EL  grarbie)  the  Western  Sahara,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  even  ninety,  have  this  extraordinary 
agility,  and  appear  to  be  free  from  those  pains  and  aches  that  generally 
afflict  people  of  that  advanced  age ;  and  like  a  candle  whose  light  is 
brilliant  to  the  last,  they  maintain  their  health  and  activity,  in  spite  of 
years,  until  the  period  of  their  dissolution ! 

Our  traveller  tells  us,  "  that  Goga,  governor  or  king  of  Ig^ue  Garter, 
turned  Christian,  and  the  King  of  Shoar  gave  him  his  daughter ;  but 
the  Gasmartie  Libban  being  at  variance  with  Groga,  would  not  allow 
the  King  of  Shoar's  daughter  to  pass  through  his  country.  There  being 
no  other  road,  they  planned  a  scheme  to  get  her  through  unknown  to 
Libban.  They  sent  her  disguised  with  the  priests  and  poor  that  travel 
about  the  country.  When  Libban  heard  that  Goga  had  received  his 
wife  from  Shoar,  he  was  greatly  enraged ;  but  being  informed  of  the 
manner  the  King  of  Shoar  had  sent  his  daughter,  he  held  his  peace, 
being  determined  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Christian  priests.  He 
gave  notice  to  all  priests  and  poor  travelling  people,  that  he  was  going 
to  give  an  offering  of  a  thousand  bullocks,  and  as  many  cloths,  as  afel- 
lart^  or  forgiveness,  for  his  father  Coulassy,  and  appointed  the  day 
they  were  ill  to  assemble.  The  news  being  spread,  the  poor  sort  of 
priests  assembled  together  on  the  day  appointed.  As  soon  as  Libban 
heard  they  were  assembled,  he  picked  out  twelve  of  the  principal 
priests  who  had  come  from  Igue  and  Shoar  as  a  reserve.  He  then 
ordered  his  horse,  which  were  about  10,000,  to  gallop  in  upon  the 
priests  and  beggars,  and  destroy  them.  The  order  was  immediately 
obeyed,  and  1100  were  put  to  death.  The  twelve  he  had  picked  out 
he  ordered  to  be  rolled  up  in  cloth  waxed  all  over,  and  as  tbey  lay  on 
the  ground,  set  fire  to  them  at  both  ends.  Libban  died  ten  days  siler, 
and  his  son  has  got  his  country." 

This  conduct  of  Libban  is  truly  Afirican,  and  is  probably  an  imitli- 
tion  of  his  Musselmen  neighbours,  with  whom  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  invite  a  host  of  people  to  a  feiast,  and  when  they  are  eating,  to 
charge  upon  and  destroy  them ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  opinion,  that 
this  treflucherous  conduct  in  rulers  is  by  no  means  considered  dis- 
honourable, but  they  are  commended  for  it,  as  men  possessing  the  art 
of  government. 

The  general  condition  of  Pearce  was  very  uncomfortable ;  he  la- 
ments the  loss  of  Mr.  Forbes,  who  had  now  left  M6ka  for  Bombay. 
The  following  incident,  related  by  himself,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
to  'all  who  can  appreciate  untutored  talents  and  native  superiority  of 
mind  struggling  with  difficulties.     In  a  letter  to  that  gentleman  in 
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I8I61  firom  Challicttt  (which  has  now  become  the  capital),  he  sajs,. — *'  I 
give  you  some  particulars  of  what  has  befallen  me»  after  the  wretched 
old  traitor  of  a  Ras  took  away  my  house.  &c.  without  paying  or  even 
giving  me  another  lodging*  The  cursed  villain  of  an  Egyptian  monk» 
more  like  an  English  gipsey  inlus  ways  and  manners,  than  a  patriarch, 
iot  which  he  was  sent  (indeed,  as  mean  a  wretch  as  he  is,  the  Ab3rssi- 
nians  worship  him  equally  as  if  he  was  Christ  himself,)  not  being  con- 
tented widi  my  house,  garden,  and  every  comfort  I  had  endeavoured 
to  bestow  upon  myself  by  expense  and  labour,  took  a  liking  to  a  small 
piece  of  meadow-ground,  which  the  Ras  granted  me  to  feed  my  horse 
and  mule,  above  nine  years  ago ;  after  which  I  gave  half  to  Mr.  Coffin 
on  his  staying  in  the  country  with  me.  One  day  the  Aboon,  as  he  is 
called,  ordered  his  servant  to  turn  his  mules  into  the  grass,  which 
vexed  Mr.  Coffin  very  much,  who  went  to  the  Ras,  and  told  him  he 
had  nothing  to  keep  his  horse  on,  except  the  little  grass  he  had  former* 
ly  given  me,  and  that  the  Aboon  had  ordered  his  servants'  mules,  &c. 
into  it  to  graze.  The  Ras  said  it  was  not  his  orders  that  the  Aboon 
should  do  so,  and  told  Mr.  Coffin  to  take  case  of  it  as  usual.  On  hear^ 
ing  this,  he  immediately  went  and  drove  all  the  Aboon's  cattle  out ; 
the  people,  at  the  same  time,  crying  out  to  Mr.  Coffin,  that  they  were 
the  Aboon's  cattle,  and  that  none  but  a  Feringi  would  hinder  them 
fixMn  eating  their  cct%j  much  more  their  grass ! 

^'  The  Aboon,  seeing  aU  that  had  happened  from  the  house,  was  very 
much  enraged;  and  thinking  he  could  destroy  a  Feringi  with  one 
order,  immediately  sent  word  to  the  Ras  and  &e  head  priest,  that  it 
was  his  particular  order  that  no  church  should  be  opened,  nor  the 
sacrament  administered ;  nor  should  the  Ras  give  or  take  counsel  until 
Pearce  and  Coffin  should  be  deprived  of  every  thing  in  the  world  they 
had  belonging  to  them,  and  to  strip  them  naked,  excepting  the  waist, 
and  to  flog  them  three  times  round  the  market,  and  then  to  be  sent 
into  the  Garler  or  Shangarler's  territories. 

^*  When  the  Ras's  servant  came  to  warn  me  of  the  order,  I,  was  for 
some  time  struck  senseless,  being  in  such  a  weak  condition ;  but  after 
coming  to  mysdf  I  told  the  Ras's  servant  to  tell  his  master  that  all  was 
very  well,  as  he  could  not  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Abooife .  1  also 
told  the  servant  to  tell  him  to  persuade  the  Aboon  to  come  himsdf  with 
the  people  who  wer»  to  take  me.  I  immediately  sat  myself  down  be- 
tween a  well-loaded  pair  of  pistols  and  a  gun,  in  readiness .  to  receive 
whoever  should  be  sent  for  me ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Coffin  came  to 
keep  me  company. 

'^  We  sat  in  this  manner  two  days ;  during  whidi  time  every  order 
of  the  Aboon's  had  been  fulfilled  in  respect  to  the  church,  &c.  until 
the  third  day;  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  that  were  then  at  Challicut  at- 
tending upon  the  Ras,  assembled  together  and  went  to  the  Aboon  and 
to  the  head  priest,  telling  them,  that  they  could  never  be  guilty  of  such 
cruelty  to  people  that  were  fiur  superior  to  their  own  countrymen  in 
truth  and  manners,  and  had  so  long  lived  with  them. 

**  Challicar  Comfeya,  the  Ras's  head  field-general,  a  very  great 
friend  of  mine  and  Mr.  Coffin,  told  the  Aboon  to  his  &ce,  in  case  he 
still  insisted  upon  his  orders  being  obeyed^  that  he  might  go  back  again 
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to  Egypt,  and  that  tfaey  would  send  for  another.  This  soon  made  the 
gentleman  quite  calm,  and  he  immediatdy  sent  for  me  to  make  it  up, 
owning  that  he  himself  had  not  done  right,  and  we  are  at  present  on 
good  terms." 

Soon  after  this  the  old  Ras  died ;  his  relations  endeavoured  to  suc- 
ceed him,  but  in  consequence  of  dissentions  among  themselves  they 
were  definted ;  a  civil  war  extended  throughout  the  country,  which  be- 
came a  miserable  scene  of  plunder  and  desolation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cities  and  holy  places*,  which  are  never  plundered,  by  the  Abys- 
sinians,  but  enjoy  sa&ty  and  afibrd  protection  to  those  who  take  re- 
fuge in  them.  Clivil  war  continues  to  rage ;  Abyssinia  is  without  a 
ruler  and  without  laws  or  police.  The  chief  combatants  are  Subberg- 
ardis,  (who,  Pearce  says,  is  the  bravest  man  in  Abyssinia,)  and  a  chief 
named  t  Wolder  Raphel.  Wolder  Raphel  marcheid  two  days  to  meet 
SubbergardiS)  but  he  was  defeated  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces :  for 
about  fourteen  miles  there  were  so  many  killed  in  the  retreat  that 
scarcely  two  hundred  yards  throughout  the  whole  distance  was  dear  of 
a  dead  body.  After  the  victorious  army  entered  Challicut,  some  of  the 
troops  approached  Pearce's  house,  cutting  down  the  cane  doors,  and 
entering  like  a  pack  of  tired  hounds;  many  of  them  having  suspended 
from  their  arms  those  barbarous  and  indecent  trophies  to  which  he 
alludes  in  the  body  of  this  paper:  1970  of  these^  trophies  he  says  were 
thrown  down  before  the  conqueror  Subbergardis.  Pearce,  Coffin,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  saved  by  the  interposition  of  some 
Christian  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted,  but  fifty-six  of 
their  neighbours  were  killed  before  their  fiices.  Soon  after  another  hard 
battle  was  fought,  and  Subbergardis,  through  some  treacherous  diiefk 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  given  up  to  Wolder  Raphe!,  who 
sent  him  in  diains  to  die  mountain  Arraner. 

Mr.  Pearce  afterwards,  in  1817,  writes  that  the  Aboon  is  still  at 
Challicut,  that  he  is  very  friendly  to  him,  that  he  has  been  severely 
reprimanded  by  Mahomet  Ali,  pasha  of  Cairo,  for  his  former  unjust 
treatment  of  mm,  which  was  reported  to  the  pasha  by  Mr.  Salt.  He 
then  gives  us  a  trait  of  Abyssinian  Christianity,  interesting  to  those 
who  seek  to  diffiise  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity  in  that  barbarous, 
superstitious,  and  ill-fiited  country.  ^  I  hate  distributed^^  he  says,  '*  a 
great  number  of  the  books  of  Psalms  in  Ethiopic^  sent  here  by  Mr.  Salt 
from  the  Bible  Society ^  to  the  d^erent  churches  in  the  Ammerrerand  Tigri 
provinces  ;  hut  those  people  find%  many  faults  in  them ;  not  m  the  exactness 


*  The  Musselmen  have  the  same  Teneration  for  the  sanctuaries  and  holy  places 
in  the  Muhamedan  countries  of  Africa ;  they  afford  refuge  and  protection  to  the 
guilty. 

t  From  the  Arabic  words  H^old  RafheU  i.  e.  the  Son  of  Raphael. 

t  This  practise  is  similar  to  that  oi  giving  a  reward  for  the  heads  of  enemies,  as 
is  the  custom  among  the  neighbouring  Musselmen;  for  it  is  presumed  that  the  man 
is  killed  or  unable  to  offer  resistance  when  he  suffers  another  in  battle  to  circum- 
cise him. 

§  The  Bible  Society  would  do  well  to  attend  very  minutely  to  the  translations  of 
the  Scripture,  into  the  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  language ;  for  if  they  are  translated 
from  the  English  vulgate  version  they  will  not  agree  with  the  Arabic  translation 
now  in  Abyssinia,  a  circumstance  which  might  tend  to  depreciate  the  authenticity 
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of  the  explanation^  but.  in  the  smaUness  of  the  prints  the  thin  strokes,  the 
p(de  tnky  the  letters  crowded  too  much  together,  and  no  red  ink  at  the  name 
of  God,  Sfc;  hut  in  exactness  they  allortc  them  to  be  superior  to  their  own 
writings* 

The  civil  (Ussetitioiis  in  Abyssinia  have  weakened  the  Christian 
government^  producihg  a  great  dereliction  of  principles  and  morals 
anidng  the  people.  The  continual  wars  have  given  the  Muhamedans 
great  power  ^mong  them ;  and  at  present  Christians  frequently  turn 
Muhamedans,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  it ;  there  being  no  king^  no 
head,  no  laws  to 'punish  the  most  aboitiinable  crimes.  '  Pearce  receives 
a  supply  of  money,  forwarded  to  him  by  that  society*  which  reflects 
Anstdlied  honour  on  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  his  Majesty  George  the 
Fourth  is  the  munificent  patron  and  support.  Afler  which,  again  al- 
luding to  the  distribution  of  Ethiopic  Bibles,  he  says,  '*  I  am  «orry  to 
say  that  the  population  find  many  faults  in  them,'  and  many  refwe 
tfiem  as  a  present ;  however,  I  give  them  to  theiower  sort  of  churcbeB 
and  to  the  monks  ;  they  are  more  expense  to  get  themft-mn  Mareaw 
than  they  get  me  credit.  I  declare  that  I  distribnted  forty-nine  books 
bf  the  Psalms  to  the  different  churches  near  here;  tfithont  any  indirfi* 
dual  giving  me  a  grain  of  com  for  my  supj^rt  in  ifetum  ;  indeed  the 
arrival  of  those  books  created  great  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian 
patriarch,  who  tells  the  population  the  Feringas  ate  working  eunning- 
ness  among  them !" 

The  preceding  acoomit  is  extracted  from  what  is  a  kind  ci  introduc- 
tion to  Pearce's  small  but  true  Account  of  the  Ways  and  Maoners  of  the 
Abyssinians,  read  before  the  Literary  Society  at  BoBobay,  80  April, 
1616,  and  dated  Abyssinia,  Oct  1814.  We  sball  now  proceed  to  the 
body  of  die  work,  giving  the  intelligent  reader  an  account,  as  fjeur  as 
our  limits  will  admit,  of  a  papa  which  we  can  safely  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  our  numerolis  readers,  as  containing  a  fund  of  authentic  in- 
ftmmation  respecting  an  African  country  much  talked  of  but  little 
known. 

^  The  inhabitants  of'  Abyssinia  a^e  of  tmany  tribes  and  reUgions-; 
tJiey  are  ako  of  all  colours  of  people  excepting  white,  though  there  are 
some  few  very  near  white  in  the  Ammerrer  and  Tegri  and  other  Chriji- 


^f  the  original ;  for  example,  some  reraesof  the  13th  chapter  of  the  First  Book- of 
Samuel,  in  the  Arabic  yersicm  in  Alnci»»  are  materinUy  different  from  all  the 
English  versions ;  and  the  Muhamedans  in  Al)}ii8inia  would  9vail  themselves  of 
such  circumstanceB  as  this,  to  abuse  the  authenticity  of  the  original,  and  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  Koran.    The  translation  of  the  Decalogue  also,  as  in  the  Arabic 
version  now  in  Abyssinia,  differs  from  our  English  translation,  and  has  more  re- 
semblance to  the  translation  lately  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  by  Mr.  John 
Bellamy.    Moreover,  it  is  well  known  or  generally  believed  in  Africa,  that  Hen 
Hakim y  the  son  of  Solomon,  took  the  proverbs  of  his  father  to  Abyssinia,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  also  took  the  Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psalms,  which  were  translated  into  the  Ethiopic  tongue.    This  being  pro- 
miaed,  we  may  presume  that  the  Scriptures  when  read  by  the  eunuch  of  Candacc, 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  (vide  Acts,  chap.  8.  verse  27th)  were  in  the  Ethiopic  tongue, 
translated,  if  not  in  the  days  of  Ben  Hakim,  at  least  long  before  the  Christian 
«ra! 
*  The  tiiterary  Society,  for  the  relief  of  men  of  talent  in  adversity,  &c. 
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tian  countries;  there  are  some  very  black,  some  fiur,  and  some  of  a 
copper  colour ;  they  difier  very  little  in  their  manner,  which  is  pre* 
sumptuous.  Their  Christian  names  are  in  general  as  undermentioned ; 
Walder  Serlassy,  Walder  Isgare,  Walder  Munfuskudus,  Vf alder  Cris- 
tos,  IV alder  Mariun,  i.  e.  the  Son  of  the  Trinity,'  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Son  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Some  are  Gabru  instead  of  Walder,  as  Gabru  Serlassy,  Slave  to  the 
Trinity,  &c.  Although  they  are  Christians  they  resemble  the  Jews,  in 
that  they  keep  holy  £e  sabbaoth  or  seventh  day  as  well  as  the  Sun^ 
day.  They  resemble  savages,  in  that  they  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
before  it  is  dead.  Although  they  do  not  drink  the  blood,  like  the 
Garler,  they  eat  the  flesh  while  the  blood  is  still  warm  in  the  veins; 
Tiiey  have  a  holiday  yearly  for  Abraham  and  Sarah." 

By  this  view  of  the  Abyssinians  it  appears,  that  they  resemble  the 
various  inhabitants  of  the  different  states  of  Barbary  in  the  variety  of 
their  complexions.  All  white  nations,  indeed,  that  intermarry  with 
negroes,  will  necessarily  exhibit  in  the  countenances  of  their  descendants 
all  shades  and  gradations  from  black  to  white.  Their  names  also  re- 
semble those  of  die  Musselmen  nations  of  North  Africa,  who  are  named 
Wold  Abdallah,  Wold  Muhamed,  &c.  i.  e.  the  Son  of  the  Servant  of 
God,  the  Son  of  Muhamed,  &c. 

"  They  keep  their  fasts  very  strictly.  The  &st  of  Nineveh,  or  Jonah 
the  prophet,  is  the  four  days  preceding  Lent,  or  the  fast  of  our  Saviour, 
which  is  fifty-six  days,  beginning  in  March  and  ending  in  May ;  the 
fast  of  Apostles,  which  is  in  one  year  Ififteen  days  and  in  others  thirty, 
beginning  in  June  and  ending  in  July ;  the  fast  for  the  death  of  the  Virgm 
Mary,  fifteen  days  in  August ;  also  all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year,  excepting  Christmas-day,  when  they  fiist  the 
day  before.  The  priests  and  deacons  fast  only  on  the  undermentioned 
days :  the  fast  called  Consquan,  which  is  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  when 
she  fled  with  Joseph  and  her  son  to  Egypt ;  this  lasts  thirty  days, 
(begins  in  September,  ends  in  October) ;  the  fast  for  the  birth  of  Chnst; 
which  they  call  the  fast  of  Ledet*,  by  order  of  the  prophets*  is  forty 
days.  It  begins  in  November,  and  ends  the  day  before  Christmas* 
day." 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  the  service  of  God  consists  in  fiisdng,  the 
Abyssinians  are  the  most  religious  people  in  the  universe;  for  the 
people  &st  by  this  account  209  days  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  the  priests  fast  seventy  days. 

**  The  priests  of  their  separate  parishes  have  a  great  feast  at  the  end 
of  every  fast ;  they  aU  meet  in  the  forenoon  after  taking  and  adminis- 
tering the  body  and  blood  of  Clirist  to  those  who  come  to  the  church 
/or  ibat  purpose ;  they  afterwards  go  to  the  house  of  the  head  priest, 
where  they  sit  down  according  to  Uieir  rank  in  the  church ;  they  then 
kill  one  or  two  cows  according  to  their  number,  close  to  the  door,  and 
before  the  animal  has  done  kicking  and  the  blood  still  running  from  his 
throat,  the  skin  is  nearly  off  on  one  side,  and  the  prime  flesh  cut  off 


*  From  tbt  AraUc  Eitd  Aisah  ;  Sled  ths  birth,  Aisah,  of  £niah,or  ifsni. 
vpL.  11.   NO*  IX.  T 
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and  with  all  haste  held  before  the  elders,  or  beads  of  the  church,  yilnQ 
cut  a  large  portion  each,  and  eat  it  with  such  greediness,  that  those 
who  did  not  know  them  would  think  they  were  starved.  They  at  all 
times  prefer  the  raw  meat  to  cooked  victuals.  After  they  have  finished 
their  brindo,  as  they  call  it,  they  take  a  little  of  the  fattest  parts  of  the 
cow,  just  warmed  on  the  fire,  to  settle  their  stomachs,  and  then  one  or 
two  large  lioms  full  of  sevoir  or  beer,  which  is  very  strong  and  made  of 
several  sorts  of  com.  They  then  have  the  table  brought  in  and  covered 
with  bread  and  cooked  victuals,  where  those  that  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  raw  meat,  eat  until  they  are  of  the  cooked." 

Afterwards  the  lower  x^lass  of  priests  and  deacons  are  called  in,  and 
the  raw  meat  or  brindo  is  laid  upon  the  bread,  of  which  they  cut  and 
•eat  with  as  much  eagerness  (though  quite  cold)  as  their  superiors  did 
when  hot.  After  they  aace  satisfied,  the  third  class  are  called  in,  and 
so  on  in  turns  until  they  devour  all  the  bread  and  victuals,  more  like  a 
pack  of  hounds  than  intellectual  beings.  When  all  is  cleared  away,  the 
greater  and  middling  ranks  drink  maize,  until  they  begin  to  sing  psalms 
or  hymns,  and  at  last  get  so  intoxicated,  that  they  at  times  quarrel  and 
entirely  lose  their  senses. — Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  shall  con- 
clude our  observations  in  a  future  Number. 


ON   THE   STUDY   OF   POLITICAL   BCONOIIY. 

Pkofessors  of  Political  Economy  maintain  that  its  first  prin- 
ciples are  as  sure  as  those  of  the  exactest  sciences,  and  this  pernaps 
is  true  in  tlie  abstract ;  but  even  the  first  principle  of  hydrostatics, 
into  which  all  maxims  of  Political  Economy  may  be  resolved,  is 
only  true  with  reference  to  a  certain  state  of  things.  Water  will 
find  its  own  level;  yes,  provided  there  are  neither  dams  nor  dyke^ 
to  obstruct  it.  The  admission  of  this  law,  then,  must  surely  be  as 
pravi^onal  in  Political  Economy  as  it  is  in  hydrostatics.  We  oon^ 
sider  the  first  of  these  adeiices  as  an  entirely  new  study^-as  the 
growth  of  the  age;  and  so  it  is,  and  so  it  may  well  he;  for  its 
maxims  are  only  practicable  in  such  an  age  as  the  present :  yet  we 
commonly  consider  ourselves  to  have  made  some  wonderful  dis- 
covery, which  our  ancestors  had  missed.  Under  this  impression, 
we  consider  the  law  which  restrained  the  traffic  of  grain  within 
the  different  counties  of  England,  not  suffering  either  export  or 
import  between  them,  as  a  perverse  and  barbarous  prohibition! 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  ancestors  were  as  improvident 
in  this,  as  we,  their  civilized  successors,  who  have  fish  by  land-car-r 
riage,  are,  in  the  plenitude  of  our  wisdom,  disposed  to  believe. 
Let  us  try  this  by  something  of  a  parallel  text  I  was  some  years 
ago  in  Sicily,  a  country  whose  state  at  that  time  perhaps  agreed,  with 
respect  to  its  laws  of  domestic  traffic,  in  some  degree,  with  that  of 
England  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  remember 
hearing  the  policy  of  the  Government  most  Utterly  arraigned  at  a 
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mess  of  travelled  English,  in  that  it  did  not  suffer  the  export  of 
grain  from  one  province  to  another,  without  an  especial  licence. 
Yet  a  considerate  man  might  hi^ye  foiiind  reasons  for  suspecting 
such  a  censure,  in  weighing  the  inconveniences  of  a  free  domestic 
trade  in  grain. 

For,  first  having  premised  that  the  sea  was  infested  by  th^ 
Algerines,  and  the  roads  often  and  long  impassable  from  winter*- 
lorrents,  we  might  suppose  the  case  of  one  province  having  poured 
her  plenty  into  the  lap  of  another,  with  more  regard  to  imwediiKte 
pront  than  to  her  own  future  necessities.  Now,  without  question- 
ing a  single  princicde  of  Political  Economy,  and  believing  mat  pro- 
duce follows  the  demand  as  certainly  (though  not  as  regularly)  as 
the  waters  obey  the  moon,  he  mi^ht  ask  how  a  reflux  could  liave 
place,  and  how  this  wealth  was  to  oe  remitted  to  the  province  that 
nad  drained  itself,  when  the  channels  were  all  dammed  through 
which  it  could  only  find  its  way.  If  it  is,  however,  clear  that  m§ 
truths  of  Political  Economy  could  only  be  verified  in  a  very  refined 
age,  it  is  curious  tliat  they  should  never  have  been  established  in 
«eras  of  civilization,  nearly  equal  to  our  own.  It  is  peculiarly 
curious  that  no  light  of  uiis  description  should  have  broken  in 
upon  ancient  Rome ;  since,  tjiough  her  high  notions  of  honour 
and  domineering  policy  might  have  led  her  to  despise  what  at  first 
sight  may  appear  mere  mercantile,  and  in  her  eyes,  perhaps, 
degrading,  considerations ;  yet  her  utter  neglect  of  tne  saence  we 
are  treating  of  was  at  variance  mth  her  own  maxims  of  inilitai-y 
policy,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  main  and  immediate  occa^* 
don  of  the  ruin  of  Italy.  I,  of  course,  allude  to  the  Annona  laws — 
a  code  enforcing  a  supply  of  food  at  fixed  prices ;  and,  above  all, 
the  provisionment  of  the  capital  from  distant  and  tributary  pro- 
vinces. We  have  a  sad  picture  of  the  decay  of  Italian  agriculture 
in  many  later  authors,  who,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  hit 
upon  the  cause.  Now,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  what  I  will  call  the 
heroic  ages,  the  absence  of  husbandmen  brought  with  it  absence 
of  soldiers.  Lord  Bacon  well  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  pro^ 
tection  of  tillage  by  Henry  the  Seventh:  "This  dia  wonderniUy 
concern  the  might  and  manhood  of  the  kingdom :  for  it  hath  been 
held  by  the  general  opinion  of  men  of  best  judgment  in  the  wars, 
(howsoever  some  few  have  varied,  and  that  it  may  receive  some 
distinction  of  case)  that  the  principal  strength  of  an  army  con- 
sisteth  in  the  infantry  or  foot;  and  to  make  good  infantry,  i^ 
reqiureth  men  bred  not  in  a  servile  or  indigent  fashion,  but  in 
same  free  and  plentiful  manner  ;*"  and  ailerwards— "  Thus  did  the 
king  secretly  sow  hydras^  teeth,  wherefrom  (according  to  the 
poet'^s  fiction)  should  rise  up  armed  men,  for  die  service  of  this 
Kingdom." 

It  is,  however,  less  surprising  that  the  Romans  should  have 
been  blind  to  the  immediate  or  consequential  efiects  of  their  sys- 
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tern,  than  that  historians  in  an  age  like  the  present,  which  ha& 
indeed  been  styled  the  affe  of  econcnnists,  should  have  so  neff^ 
lected  a  theme,  which  mooem  discoveries  might  peculiarly  enable 
them  to  winnow  and  illustrate.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  no  modem 
historian  of  Rome  seems  to  have  watched  the  operations  of  this 
eode«  or  sought  to  reconcile  the  seemingly  contradictory  effects 
which  it  produced ;  and  though  this  is  an  unbeaten  part  of  history, 
no  one  is  disposed  to  make  good  that  small  and  single  portion  of 
the  field  which  remains  to  be  explored.  O. 


NOISE.  . 

**  Now  lesni,  my  sons,  the  wondrous  power  of  noise." 

DuNCiAD>  Book  2. 

Man  is  uatnraliv  a  noisy  animal.  To  make  a  noise  is  the 
only  lesson  in  which  Nature  tierself  has  instructed  him :  and  he 
is  master  of  the  art  before  he  is  even  conscious  of  existence. 
High  and  low,  good  and  bad,  attain  nearly  the  same  profi- 
ciency in  it.  She  recognizes  no  other  patrimony  in  behalf  qf 
the  most  superior  of  all  her  works — she  cuts  off  man  with  a 
shUIinff  (the  art  or  mystery  of  noise-making  being  apparently 
but  01  eaually  insignificant  value),  whilst  she  fortunes  off  the 
most  pronigate  of  her  offspring — ^the  wild-beasts  themselves — 
with  a  rich  and  plentiful  wardrobe,  and,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  the  fee  of  very  considerable  estates  in  land  and  water. 
Short-sighted  sages  mistake  this  gift  of  parental  economy  to 
man,  as  a  piece  of  wrong-dealing  on  the  part  of  Nature,  accusing 
her  of  the  partialities  of  a  step-mother  in  the  general  administra- 
tion of  her  family  affairs.  ''  Hominem  tantum,"  says  Pliny,* 
**  nudum  et  in  nuda  humo  natali  die  (Natura)  abjicit,  ad  vagtttis 
wXAiim  et  ploratum,*'  Man's  inclination  to  make  noise  assumes 
the  authority  of  a  passion  at  his  birth,  and  it  prevails  in  every 
modification  of  humanity.  It  is  equipollent  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  in  the  capricious  communities  of  artificial  life.  It  is  the 
apnetite  which  fashion  has  not  at  any  time  repealed ;  and 
hitherto  it  has  been  safe  even  from  the  fi'eaks  of  a  fine  lady. 
Philosophers  seeing  the  force  of  the  passion,  have  been 
beating  about  for  an  explanation : — one  of  themf  says  that 
our  love  of  noise  proceeds  from  an  instinctive  aversion  to  our 
own  thoughts,  and  that,. if  every  wish  we  form  could  be  analyzed, 
diey  would  be  traced,  without  exception,  to  that  source.  There 
may  be  reason  in  this ;  melancholy  is  the  natural  ally  of  medi- 
tations-joy, on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  noise ;  it  thunders 
forth  in  a  cannonade  of  laughter,  and  exorcises  the  neighbour- 


frefat.  HUt.  lib.  7.  f  Psschal— Miseries  of  Man. 
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liobd  round  of  pale  cogitation  and  her  pensive  train.  Signer 
l'A1Iegro*s  life  is  nothing  but  a  round  of  visits  from  the  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  noise.  It  would  be  impos&ible,  and 
even  if  otherwise  it  would  be  useless,  to  number  up  the  proofs 
of  the  force  of  this  passion  over  the  human  heart.  Even  when 
**  the  senses  are  steeped  in  forgetfulness"  we  do  involuntary 
homage  to  the  goddess  of  noise ;  tind  like  the  Wogultzbi,  that 
worship  their  idob  by  howling,  acknowledge  her  supremacy  in 
the  most  sonorous  accents.  The  whole  business  or  life  is  ta 
make  a  noise  in  the  world.  The  statesman  sacrifices  to  it  his 
health,  and,  not  seldom,  something  that  ought  to  be  dearer. 
The  professional  man  builds  all  his  hopes  on  making  a  noise. 
It  is  the  only  noint,  I  believe,  in  which  the  Whig  s^nd  Tory 
agree  :  and  "  tne  British  public''  may  thank  the  force  of  this 
|>a8sion  over  mankind,  or  they  might  go  whistle  for  a  paHia^* 
ment.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  routs,  rackets,  and  concerts^ 
with  all  the  other  awful  amusements  of  fashionable  life»  had 
their  origin  in  the  universal  passion  for  noise.  But,  ala^ !  Lady 
Mary  is  no  longer  contented  with  the  '*  sweet  thunder"  of  the 
night — **  still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong" — stiU  must 
the  compliant  morning  journal  give  back  the  dreadful  din—* 

And  in  a  low  expiring  strain 
Play  all  the  concert  o'er  again. 

But,  haply,  should  this  creature  of  noise  come  forth  from  her 
•PandsBmoniUm,  what  a  stir  it  makes !  I  speak  not  of  the 
^*  dreadful  note  of  preparation"  throughout  the  forenoon,  nor  af 
the  civil  war  of  carriage-wheels  raging  through  the  streets— 
these  are  pastimes  to  the  awful  rap  of  her  bullying  footman, 
which,  like  a  **  rattling  peal  of  thunder,"  rouses  the  echoes  in 
the  mansion  of  some  congenial  clamourers.  Well  might  the 
poet  that  delighted  in  fire-side  enjoyments,  set  his  ban  upon  all 
such  doings,  and  fix  his  choice  of  a  winter's  evening  in  some  r^ 
tired  socifd  circle  sacred  from  their  intrusion. 

No  ratding  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gateti. 
No  powder'd,  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alanuy  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings — 

This,  however,  is  the  abuse  of  the  passion.  In  the  country  the 
indulgence  of  it  is  carried  to  a  very  reasonable  extent.  The 
rustic  squire,  condemned  to  a  low  diet  on  sound,  far  from  the 
luxurious  clamour  of  the  metropolis,  gives  up  his  days  to 
"  fetching  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth."  And  when 
evening  has  called  the  child  of  Nimrod  and  his  fellows  to  "  halls 
of  grey  renown,"  the  still  unsated  appetite  for  noise,  victorious 
over  all  restraint,  is  heard  in  full-mouthed  mimicry  of  **  the 
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music  of  the  day.*'  In  short,  the  passion  is  known  to  survive 
almost  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  human  heart.  It  stuck  to 
the  Greeks  after  their  liberty  and  their  love  of  liberty  were 
gone.  The  war  of  the  Romans^  as  every  body  knows,  with  the 
people  of  Achaia,  ended  in  their  subjugation,  and  of  course  the 
tenaer  of  their  liberties  by  the  victorious  consul.  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity it  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  noise-loving  cities.*  TTiey 
managed  to  have  their  fill  of  noise  out  of  the  thing,  and  left  it 
there — nee  aliter  ill&  consulari  sententia,  qu&  libertaa  Achaies 
pronunciabatur,  quam  modulatissimo  aliquo  tibiarum,  autfidium 
cantUffruebantur.-f  We  are  naturally  much  affected  by  noise* 
The  power  of  music  (which  is  essentially  but  noise;}:)  over  the 
passions,  cannot  be  exaggerated  by  poetry.  There  may  be 
those  who  are  dead  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  but  no 
heart  can  be  indifferent  to  a  loud  shock  of  noise.  The  most 
awful  sensations  are  created  by  the  noise  of  thunder,  of  cata- 
racts, 8cc.  §  and  a  manis  mind  may  be  so  confounded  by  the 
shouting  of  multitudes,  as  that  he  will  involuntarily  join  in  the 
swell.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured  even  to  trace  the  univer- 
sal acknowledgment  of  a  presiding  spirit,  found  in  every  state 
of  man,  to  the  impression  of  terror  produced  on  him  by  the 
noise  of  the  great  convulsions  of  nature.]!  Coelo  tonantem 
credidimus  Jovem  regnare,  is  the  opinion  of  Pagan  philosophy. 
Some  savage  nations  propitiate  their  gods  by  the  noise  of  drums 
and  trumpets. 

But  noise  is  the  poet's  world,  and  he  has  celebrated  its  versa- 
tile influence.  The  efiect  of  the  sound  of  bells  over  the  human 
heart  appears  to  have  been  understood  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  Hign  Priest  among  the  Jews  wore  a  little  bell  attached  to 
his  uppermost  garment,  and  the  sound  was  supposed  to  enliven 
the  devotion  of  the  people.  The  noise  of  bells  was  even  thought 
to  nourish  the  most  amiable  sentiments.  Orlando  introduces 
his  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  Duke  by  the  following  tender  ad- 
juration : 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoli'd  to  church ; 

And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied. — 


*  The  words  of  Florut  are— qiue  gaadia^qiue  TodferatSon«s  fuenmt-^iioplaiui 
certarere  ! 
t  Floms,  lib.  2.  cap.  7. 
X  WaUcr  thus  addresses  a  lady  singing : 

While  I  listen  to  thy  Toice 
Chloris !  I  feel  my  life  decay ; 

That  powerjtd  noise 
Calls  my  flitting  soul  away. 

I  Buriie  on  the  Sublime. 

II  Lacretitts,  lib.  5. 
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MfiBcenas,  it  is  said,  was  cured  of  perpetual  watchfulness  by 
the  falliiig:  of  water ;  and  Pliny  relates  the  story  of  a  Roman 
nobleman  who  used  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  noise* 
of  rain.  Without  rural  sounds,  the  Muses  would  scarcely 
patronize  a  country-life ;  and  whatever  the  poets  may  say  i^ 
praise  of  solitude,  they  always  betray  in  their  vetreats  a  lurting 
partiality  to  the  neighbourhood  of  some  choice  cascade  or  vocal 
grove.  The  poet  who  celebrated  the  glories  of  Grongar  Hill,, 
opens  by  an  invitation  to  the  "  silent  nympli'*"  who  lay 

On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man. 

The  charms  of  the  nymph  do.  not  appear  to  be  of  the  lasting 
kind;  and  thus  the- poet,  in  the  conclusion,,  acknowledges ther 
superior  influence  oi  nature  and  noise  : — 

Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie, 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings  t 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 
While  the- shepherd  charms  his  oheep,. 
While  the  birds  unbovnded  fly,. 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky ; 
Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Cowper,  however,  carries  the  matter  further  than  this.  In  hift> 
fine  description  of  the  eflects  of  natural  sounds,  he  says,  that 
the  "  cawing  rooks,**  the  kites,  the  jay,,  the  pie,  and  even  the 
boding  owl,  have  charms  for  hkn. 

Every  strong  excitement  impels  us  to  make  noise.  Savages 
go  to  battle  with  loud  shouts  and  outcries.  The  armies  ot 
civilized  nations  do  the  same,  partly  with  the  view  of  striking 
terror  in  their  enemies ;.  and  axtmcial  noise  is  employed  to  keep 
up  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  The  Bohemian  warrior  (Zisca) 
who  left  his  skin  for  a  dnim,.  saying  that  the  enemy  would  fly 
at  the  sound  of  it,  is  a  good  autnor^y  in  favour  of  the  virtues 
of  noise.  Cato  the  Elder  boasted  uiat  he  had  gained  more 
victories  by  the  throats^  of  his  army  than  by  their  swords  ;  and- 
Csesar  mentions  the  shouta  of  his  regiments  as  one  of  the  things, 
that  rendered  them  superior  to  the  troops  of  Pompey.  Mili- 
tary men  admit  that  the  noise  of  the  artillery  does  as  much  to- 
wards the  victory  as  the  shots  themselves ;.  and  a  certain  cap- 
tain was  wont  to  call  the  mouth  of  a  great  gun  hell-mauth,  and 
said  that  he  who  trembled  not  when  one  of  tliem  thundered, 
feared  neither  Ood  nor  the  devil.  But  so  naturally  agreeable  is 
the  sound  of  noise  to  the  ear,  that  even  its  most  terrific  notes 
have  a  proportion  of  the  pleasing  in  them.  Every  variety  of 
noise  has  its  votary,  either  from  taste  or  from  habit..    Dx.  John- 
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ton  could  not  ^iiprive  a  yeca-'s  exile  from  the  noises,  of  the  me* 
iropolis :  all  his  bliss  was  centered  in  the.  tempestuous  couflur 
ence  of  Temple-har,.  and.he  has.  been  kno^vn  to  "expiue**  at  the 
rattling  of  a  co^ch  in  which  he  was  driven  furiously  along.  Thp 
J>octor's  humour  in. this  respect  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  hi9. 
indifference  to  the  cohjugal  state.*  Montaigne  tells  the  story 
of  a  learned  man  who  could  not  study  conveniently  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  noise.  He  never  could  be  solitary  by 
himself,  and  found  it  nec^s^ary  to  fix  his  retreat  amidst  the  up- 
roar of  the  servants'-hall.  But  it  has  been  found  that  noise  of 
whatever  kind  ^  (the  rudest  has  been  generally  preferred)  is  a 
specific  asainst  tiie  approach  of  eril  spirits.  The  waggoners  pf 
Spain  lobfc'  entirely  to  the  grating  of  tneir  axle-trees  for  protec- 
tion against  theit  airy  opponents.  A  greased  axle-tree,  there- 
fore, or  one  likely  to  work  in  peace  and  ease,  might  rot  in  neg- 
lect. Th&  virtues  of  Adam's  voice  have  been  celebrated  by  a 
virgin  saint  of  tlie  1 2th  century  (St.  Hilde^rdis)  in  a  Latin 
sermon  preached  at  Meniz.  She  says  that  if  it  had  remained 
the  same.,  after  hia  falU  that  it  was  on  his  creation,  the  infirmity^ 
of  human  nature  could  not  withstand  it;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
her  for  an  account  of  the  re^ons  that  led  the  tempter  to 
make  his  fatal  experiment  on  ^Mtr  "  general  mother.''  ''  Cum 
autem,"  she  says,  '' deceptoraudtsset  quod  homo  tarn  sonare 
cantare  cc^isset,  extenitus  est.^  No  doubt,  a  noisy,  storming 
manner  carries  vast  authority  with  it.  Lord  Pembroke  whis- 
pered it  of  Johnson,  that  his  sayings  would  not  appear  half  so 
extraordinary'but  for  his  bow-wow  way.  Fame  herself,  indeed, 
is  represented  by  the  poets  to.be  a  "noisy  monster."  Tragedy- 
writers  are  very  particularly  beholden  to  noise.  I  have  heard  a 
stout  stage-trumpeter  put  five  or  six  of  the  Muses  to  the  blush 
of  a  night ;  and  the  reign  of  many  a  worthy  emperor  has  been 
prplonged  for  a  we^k  by  a  timely  storm;  but  uunder  is,  per- 
naps,  the  safest  aati8e|>tic  yet  discovered. 

Upon  all  other  occasions  dulness  and  noise  maintain  a  strict 
enmity.  ''  Giant  Handel"  introduced  drums  and  cannons  into 
his  chorusses  for  the  greater  effect, — 

To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  coraeSf 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 

Dunciad^ 

And  for  his  attachment  to  the  came  of  noise  he  was  banished 
by  the  leaden  queen  to  the  Hibernian  shore.  Guilt  has  a  simi* 
lar  antipathy  to  noise.    0<mfessions  of  crimes  have  been  ex- 


*  Tho  vender  U'  rtqaeaSed  td  htm  Id  mlntf  th«  annrer  which  Socrates  gsTC  to 
•BC  of  hli  ftUndff  ?rhea  i«Ml  how  he  coqM  eoduvetlw  perpetual  noiae  of  hit  wife^ 
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torted  ere  now  by  a  sudden  shock  of  noise.  When  Maicbeth  . 
has  eifected  the  bloody  deed,  the  least  sound  fiUs  him  with 
alarms.  The  knocking  from  without  petrifies  him  with  fear. 
"  How  is't  with  me/'  he  says,  "  when  every  noise  appals  me?*' 
When  Lear  hears  the  tempest  rattling  orer  his  head,  he  in  the 
most  natnral  manner  exclaims, 

Tremhle,  thou  wreUb, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  correcting  a  popular  errof*- 
respectingthe  comparative  ages  of  Koiseand  Silence.    This  nor-  . 
tion  has  been  insidiously  countenanced  by  Pope,  in  his  Addressi  ^ 
to  Silence,    in  imitation  of  Rochester.    Tl^  following  lines 
make  out  Silence  to  be  senior  to  the  creation:  .  •  t 

Thine  was  the  sway  ere  heaven  was  form'd,  or  oarth^  >  ^ 

Ere  fruitful  thou^t  ccmceived  creation's  hirth,  '  v 

Or  midwife  word  gave  aid,  and  spoke  the  in&at  forth.   .         -» 

MiHon,  however,  settles  the  matter  otiierwise,  in  his  descripv' 
tion  of  the  appearance  before  creation  : — 

lUimitahle  ocean!  without  hound,  .' 

where  eldest  Night  •   . 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy ,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

P.  X,  Ub.  «,  line  S95.  . 

W. 
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^*  Who  that  surveys  this  Bpan  of  earth  we  press, 
lUs  speck  of  Ufe  in  time's  great  wilderness. 
This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  hounc&ess  seas. 
The  past — the  future — ^two  eternities — 
Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave  it  bare. 
When  he  ndght  buUd  him  a  proud  temple  there, 
A  name  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space. 
And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting-place  ?"  Moona. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  men  should  be  enthusiastic,  for  who 
can  propose  to  himself  an  object  worthy  of  his  ea^er  pursuit 
without  ambition  to  attain  it  ?  The  matter  of  surpnse  is,  when 
a  man  of  sound  intellect  and  good  principle  can  move  through 
Jife  without  the  apparent  predominance  of  any  one  interest. ' 
There  is  such  a  wearisome  dulness  about  ourselves  when  We 
cannot  find  any  particular  object  upon  which  to  exercise  our 
various  faculties — there  is  such  a  revolting  from  the  idea  of  being 
nothing  in  the  world— the  burthen  of  thought  on  our  minds,  unre- ' 
Jieved  by  the  active  exertions  of  our  bodies,  does  so  heavily  press ' 


I  r. 
•  » 
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upon  the  aDimal  spirits^  that  we  had  a  thousand  timeB  rather  see 
our  fellow-creatures  transformed  into  good-humoured  pedants, 
each  supremely  intent  upon  one  thing,  however  insignificant^ 
than  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beings  who  have  not  the 
fewer  cares  because  they  are  almost  without  pleasures.  The 
bustling  housewife,  her  heart  and  soul  intent  upon  pickles  and 
preserves, — Mrs.  Battle  devoted  to  her  rubber  at  whist, — gram- 
marians, intent  upon  the  formation  of  past  participles, — antiqua- 
rians, looking  with  inefiable  disdain  on  the  living,  and  for  ever 
communing  with  the  dead, — entomologists,  speculating  on  the 
wings  of  a  fly, — we  like  them  all — they  are  all  happy  beings. 
Eacm  loves  at  least  one  thins.  There  may  be  a  vast  difference 
in  the  comparative  value  of  their  several  undertakings.  The 
benevolent  ardour  of  a  Howard,  the  Christian  fervour  of  a  mis- 
sionary, may  wonderfully  overshadow  the  value  of  such  pursuits 
as  we  have  mentioned ;  but  still  the  principle  of  exertion,  to 
whatever  oliject  directed,  is  to  be  hailed  as  an  omen  of  good — 
good  to  the  individual  himself,  and,  in  general,  eventually  so  to 
the  community.  Good-humour,  that  sweetener  of  our  real  cares, 
that  best  preventative  against  imaginary  ones,  is  at  least  fos* 
tered  by  this  active  turn  of  mind;  and  that  is  but  a  short-sighted 
officiousness  which  would  rob  the  bustler  of  his  joys,  in  order 
to  shew  him  their  unreasonableness.  Any  thing-*we  repeat  it 
— any  thing  is  better  than  the  dull,  melancholy,  morose  apathy 
of  human  creatures,  who  are  bom  and  educated,  and  live  and 
die  without  desiring  or  shunning  one  thing  more  than  another, 
without  love  or  hatred,  without  fear  or  hope.  For  this  reason 
chiefly,  when  we  review  the  character  of  the  present  age,  we 
take  neart  and  are  comforted,  amid  the  consciousness  of  nnding 
miich  foUv,  in  the  belief  that  a  great  deal  of  powerful  feeling  is 
abroad,  tnat  sluggishness  is  not  the  reigning  evil  of  our  time ; 
but  that  we  are  on  the  whole  an  active,  stirring,  busy  nation. 
Our  ladies  too  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  meet 
them,  not  merely  at  balls,  prettily  equipped  for  the  sprightly 
dance,  nor  in  a  morning  weaving  with  inaefatigable  fingers  their 
evening,  robe ;  but  at  our  public  meetings,  at  our  committees, 
in  our  schools,  and  in  our  prisons,  we  nnd  them  occupying  no 
subordinate  station  in  the  ranks  of  the  busv  labourers  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  It  has  been  whispered  that  on  such  occasions 
they  have  of  late  years  been,  indeed,  rather  too  active ;  and  this 
is  likely  enough.  But  yet  we  cannot  help  believing,  on  our 
own  principles,  that  the  good-humour  of  their  domestic  circles 
is  on  the  whole  increased  by  the  life  and  spirits  which  these 
exertions  produce  and  promote.  It  is  true,  that  the  same  period 
which  produces  a  nation  of  great  doers,  will  almost  unavoidably 
bring  forth  a  people  of  talkers.  Energy  of  one  sort  calls  out 
energy  of  anotner.    High-sounding  expressions,  violent  admira- 
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tion  and  abtlse  of  people  and  things,  is  inseparable  from  a  slate 
of  strong  mental  and  bodily  excitement.  Hence  the  sharpness 
of  our  controversies,  the  unreasonable  warmth  of  our  language 
on  subjects  purely  literary,  the  Tehemence  of  our  passionate 
poetry.  We  have  carried  all  these  things  a  great  deal  too  far ; 
and  people  of  the  good  old  school  look  xipon  us  sometimes 
with  wonder  and  contempt.  We  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be 
fighting  with  prodigious  vehemence  about  straws.  Looking 
forward,  however,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we  see  great 
reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  much  the  better  by  and  by» 
in  spite  of  our  present  excess<es.  Things  veill  be  called  by 
their  right  names,  one  time  or  other;  and  the  sober  severity  of 
trutli  wm  adorn  our  characters,  when  some  of  the  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm in  her  cause  has  passed  away.  Even  now,  few  of  the 
members  of  contending  literary  parties  dislike  each  other  half 
so  much  as  their  words  literally  taken  would  imply ;  and  few 
of  the  busy  actors  in  political  or  religious  matters  appear,  in 
their  own  private  circles,  such  zealots  as  we  are  apt  to  fancy. 
When  a  man  has  gained  reputation  by  ardour  in  one  particular 
cause,  we  cannot  give  him  credit  for  being  ardent  in  any  thing 
else ;  though  in  many  cases  mere  accident  has  coupled  his  name 
with  one  pursuit,  and  he  may  have  been  all  the  while  to  the  full 
as  eager  in  quest  of  some  other.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  stag- 
nation in  a  mind  like  this.  It  is  carriea  away,  indeed,  rather 
too  rapidly ;  but  time>  experience,  and  the  inflexible  application 
of  its  powers  in  that  direction  to  which  man's  better  wisdom 
,  points,  will  finally  preserve  it  from  destruction. 

Even  decidedly  light,  irreligious,  volatile  spirits  are  more 
hopeful  subjects  of  speculation  than  the  apathetic  beings  from 
whom  no  power  can  extract  a  tear  of  sympathy,  or  a  burst  of 

fenerous  feeling.  Quiet  dulness  often  calls  itself  religious; 
ut  of  conscience  it  has  none,  tt  keeps  under  regulation  the 
already  sober  passions ;  but  as  to  rousing  the  active  principle 
vrithin  us,  towards  this  it  does  nothing. 

Religious  principle  is  of  little  value  indeed,  if  it  merely  keep 
us  in  the  slavish  fear  of  going  notoriously  wrong,  without  spur- 
ring us  on  to  right  action.  It  was  not  lor  an  end  so  poor  and 
circumscribed  that  the  Divine  Being  created  us,  and  stamped 
upon  our  minds  his  own  image.  It  was  not  for  this  that  he  nas 
called  us  to  the  hope  of  a  better  inheritance.  It  was  to  rouse 
us  to  act  with  him  and /or  him ;  to  translate  us  from  the  domi- 
nion of  fear  to  the  empire  of  hope ;  from  passive  submission  tb 
active  service ;  from  awe  to  love,  and  from  death  to  life :  up 
to  this  beautifiil  idea  should  we  endeavour  always  to  lift  our 
minds.  We  may  faint  and  fiall  short ;  but  our  motives  and  prin- 
ciples are  stronger  than  ourselves. 
We  are  getting  out  of  our  depth ;  and,  having  begun  in  a 
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tight  mood«  are  in  dajager  of  euilii^  in  too  serious  a  one.  Ex- 
amples^  bright  examples^  of  tempered  and  well-directed  enthu- 
siasm crowd  upon  our  minds  as  we  write  ;  and  if  we  dared^  we 
could  mentioa  some  which  would  illustrate  and  confirm  the. 
bright  view  we  are  disposed  to  take  of  this  error  of  noble  minds. 
He^  and  thcce  an,  individual  may  put  our  cheerful  faith  to  the 
test ;  for  what  otn  be  more  annoying  than  to  meet  with  the  fol- 
lies of  youth  in  an  aged  breasts  which  possesses  not  one  merit 
but  that  of  liaying  retained  its  childishness  through  a  long  life  ! 
In  general,  howerer  we  afc'e- satisfied  that  enthusiasm  is  a  bless- 
ing to  iiidividualsy  and  a  blessing  to  society ;  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts  we  say,  ^' Long  may  it  dwell  amongst  us!"  B.T« 
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Our  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  the  European  contiaeot  has  of 
late  years  been  gradually  improving  both  in  extent  and  accuracy »  and 
the  various  stages  of  society  which  its  diiferent  nations  exhibit  have, 
since  the  French  revolution,  attracted  a  fiir  deeper  scrutiny  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  public  gaze  has  indeed  been  chiefly  directed 
towards  its  southern  inhabitants — the  French,  the  Spaniards,  thiS 
Italians,  and  the  Portuguese.  The  sense  of  deficient  administration 
which  these  nations  have  manifested,  and  that  germ  of  splendid  re- 
sults and  permanent  amelioration  which  in  some  of  them  has  broken 
forth,  have  undoubtedly  a  pre-eminent  claim  upon  our  attention. 
But  there  are  yet  countries  in  the  North  of  the  Continent,  which, 
though  destitute  of  any  striking  and  sudden  efforts  of  awakened  man, 
such  as  those  which  the  South  has  witnessed,  present  matter  highly 
•instructiye  and  interesting  to  an  observer  of  human  society.  The 
aorthern  parts  of  Germany,  bordering  upon  the  Baltic,  as  they  are 
outlyinff  provinces,  not  inhabited  by  any  court  or  sovereign,  and 
possessing  no  attractions  of  climate  or  scener}%  have  been  compa^ 
raiiveTy  but  little  noticed.  They  have  been  hardly  visited  at  all  by 
English  or  French  travellers ;  and  the  German  language  is  s6  slenderly 
diffused  in  this  country,  that  the  native  acc6unt8  of  them  are  inac-^ 
cessible  to  all  but  a  few.  For  this  reason  it  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  lay  before  the' English  reader  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  society 
there,  and  principally  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry — ^to  deliver 
an  abridged  summary  of  the  changes  which  have  iuflueiiced  the  hsip* 
ptness  of  the  numerous  classes  in  that  country,  interspersing  some 
reflections  on  their  general  progress  throughout  other  more  ad- 
vanced European  kingdoms.  The  principal  ikcts  relative  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of^the  labouring  classes  in  that  country,  may  be  found  in  a 
*' View  of  Villenage  in  Pomerania  and  Rugen,*'  written  by  Amdt,  an 
author  whose  liberal  spirit  has  rendered  him  deser\'edly  popular 
an^ong  all  the  friends  of  German  liberty  and  improvement. 

If  human  happluess  be  the  only  true  and  legitimate  end  of  history, 
and  indeed  of  all  knowledge,  a  minute  acquaintance  with  those 
xauses  which  either  promote  or  obstruct  the  well-being  of  the  most 
numerous  portion  of  every  society,  must  be  deemed  the  most  valuable 
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of  all  acquisitions.  Yet,  if  we  inspect  nearly  every  historical  record 
extant,  how  rarely  is  this  proposed  as  the  otijeet  of  research  ! 

"  History,  so  watm  on  meaner  themes. 

Is  cold  on  this/'  CowAr. 

We  listen  to  a  minute  detail  of  the  most  insignificant  quarrelSf 
amours,  and  enjoyments  of  kings  and  nobles,  while  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  people  is  usualKr  postponed  fo  the  appendix,  or  oc- 
cupies a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  a  veign,  of  nueli  about  the  saaM 
length  as  the  description  of  the  king's  person*  lit  is  at  hast  treated 
as  a  curious  accessary,  whieh  it  would  be  iaiiMDpcr  wioUy  to  paaa 
over,  like  the  animal  and  vegetaUe  productions' of  the  c0unti^«  Re^ 
flections  upon  this  grievous  distortioo  of  the  historical  pen  night  be 
pashed  to  some  extent^  aqd  not  without  advantage ;  but  on  the  pre«> 
sent  occasion  it  will  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  what  might  wear  the 
aspect  of  minute  detail,  by  a  reference  to  that  grand  purpose  towards 
which  all  scientific  research  should  be  made  snbservient. 

That  great  recoinage  (refoaUe)  of  the  human  race,  (to  use  the  elo- 
quent expression  of  Sisni,ondi)  which  Europe  has  witnessed  since  the 
Christian  oray  traces  its  origin  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  with  the  declining  Roman  empire  in  the  South,  to  the  Gothic 
tribes  aloue  in  the  middle,  and  to  their  admixture  with  the  Slavi  or 
Solavonians  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Russia  and  Poland,  inhabited 
only  by  Sclavonians,  may  be  considered  as  situated  without  the  pale 
of  this  classification,  as  their  influence  upon  the  frame  of  European 
society  is  but  of  recent  date. 

At  the  period  when  the  Gothic  tribes  had  acquired  firm  possession 
of  the  Roman  territories  in  the  South,  the  northern  and  east«'rn  part* 
of  Europe  (including  Hobtein,    Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  JLusatia^ 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary)  were  peopled  by  Slavi.     From  the 
9th  to  the  13th  century*  the   Gothic  and  Saxon   tribes  extended 
their  inroads  into  all  these  countries,  and  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  inhabitants,  partly  by  way  of  conquest,  partly  by  way  of 
settlement.    In  some,  however,  they  appear  to  have  settled  in  much' 
greater  number,  and  to  have  acquired  a  far  greater  supremacy,  than  in' 
others,  and  the  current  language  affords  an  incontestable  standard  by 
which  their  comparative  superiority  may  be  measured.    In  Holstein,' 
Mecklenburg,  and  Pomerania,  the  almost  complete  introduction  of 
the  German  language  attests  the  entire  predominance  of  the  new  set* 
tiers  over  the  old  inhabitants,  whom  mdeed  the  meagre  accounts 
which  remain  describe  as  equally  rude  and  thinly  scattered.     Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1200,  when  Henry  the  Lion  was  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  when  the  English  were  just  conquering  Ireland,  this  settlement 
was  firmly  made,  but  not  without  much  contest  and  bloodshed.    It 
was  by  no  means  however  effected  wholly  by  conquest ;  for  Pome* 
xania  was* governed  by  her  native  princes,  of  Sclavonian  (amily,  uiijtif 
the  country  was  divided  by  the  extinction  of  that  race,  in  the  time'of 
the  thirty  years  war.  The  Germans  owed  their  predominance  partly  to 
the  superiority  which  they  possessed  in  arts  and  cultivation,  and  partly 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity  which  they  introduced  into  the  country. 
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The  scanty  accovnts  which  we  possess  of  Pomerania  from  the 
12th  to  the  IGth  century  exhibit  the  same  comfortless  and  unat* 
tractive  features  which  mark  at  the  same  period  the  more  southern 
countries  of  Europe*  We  observe  an  utter  absence  of  all  sense  of 
unioa,  and  of  that  respect  for  public  authority  which  is  the  visible 
sign  of  this  feeling.  The  kings  of  Pomerania  possessed  little  more 
than  a  nominal  authority  over  their  refractory  nobles.  The  country 
was  split  into  a  variety  of  separate  associations,  consisting  either  of 
territorial  lordships,  or  of  the  different  town-corporations  and  their 
demesnes.  Between  tiiese  there  existed  interminable  warfare,  and 
these  petty  feuds  seem  to  have  spread  constant  desolation  throughout 
the  whole  land.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  distress 
which  must  have  frequently  reigned  in  a  country  where  we  hear  the 
price  of  corn  recorded  as  higher  by  six- fold  one  year  than  it  had  been 
in  the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  which  many  persons  died  of  ab- 
solute hunger. 

About  tlie  16th  century,  however,  we  begin  to  be  more  accurately 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  Pomerania  and  Rugen*  The  chronicler 
Kaaxow  lived  at  this  period  ;  and  there  is  extant  a  curious  com- 
pilation of  the  country  customs  and  laws  (brnd-gebrauche)  of  the  isle 
of  Rugen,  made  about  the  year  1550  by  MatUuas  von  Nermann, — a 
man  who  Mfas  originally  scribe  in  the.  judijcial  court  of  Bergen,  and 
afterwards  administered  justice  there  himself  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
vincial judge  (Landvogi,) 

From  both  these  accounts  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  Pomera- 
nia and  Rugen  appears  in  the  16th  century  to  have  been  tolerably  free 
and  comfortable.  Like  the  villeins  in  England,  their  tenures  were 
diffisrent.  Some  possessed  an  hereditary  tenure  upon  their  farms,  on 
condition  of  performing  certain  fixed  services  upon  the  manor-farm  of 
the  lord,  and  in  some  cases  of  paying  a  fixed  money-tribute.  Others^ 
again,  had  only  a  life-tenure,  and  were  subject  to  indeterminate 
services*  But,  in  Rugen  particularly,  nearly  all  the  peasants  ap- 
pear to  have  stood  upon  a  nxed  annual  tribute,  and  to  have  possessed 
an  hereditary  tenure  in  their  farms.  They  are  described  as  rich, 
spirited,  and  warlike,  as  unwilling  to  yield  in  point  of  precedence  to 
the  poorer  members  of  the  nobie$9e,  among  whom  their  daughters  are 
said  to  have  frequently  intermarried.  They  went  almost  always 
armed,  even  to  feasts  and  to  church.  They  were  fond  of  hunting,  and 
kept  good  dogs  for  the  purpose.  They  might  sell  their  farms  when- 
ever they  pleased,  and  remove,  on  condition  of  delivering  to  the  lord  a 
tenth  part  of  the  purchase-money,  together  with  an  heriot  and  other- 
small  burthens.  The  lord  could  not  turn  them  out  except  upon  some 
specific  and  satisfactory  ground,  and  even  then  the  peasant  was  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  whole  of  his  farming-stock,  and  to  carry  away  the 
proceeds  free.  Occasional  fees  due  to  the  lord,  such  as  wardship, 
relief,  &c.  are  defined  with  considerable  precision  by  Nermann. 

But  even  during  the  time  of  the  latter,  this  moderate  and  easy 
tenure  appears  to  have  been  gradually  declining.  Nonnann  con- 
cludes his  compilation  with  a  complaint,  that  the  lords  were  daily 
becoming  more  harsh  and  oppressive  in  their  exactions,  and  that  the 
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decisions  of  the  provincial  oonrts  weie  decidedly  ineieasing  in  severity 
towards  the  peasants.  And  even  before  the  lOth  century  had  cl* 
plredy  instances  occurred  of  a  practice  to  which  the  annals  of  lordly 
exaction,  in  southern  Europe,  do  not  aiford  a  parallel. 

The  usual  mode  of  residence  of  the  peasants  was  in  villages,  or  smidl 
assemblages  of  ten  or  a  dozen  cabins  upon  an  average,  to  each  of 
which  there  was  annexed  a  portion  of  arable  land,  amounting  commonly, 
according  to  Amdt,  to  about  thirty  acres.  Besides  this  there  was  a 
certain  quantity  of  pasture  and  woodlands  which  the  village  seemed  to 
use  in  common.  Out  of  the  produce  of  this  village-land  the  residing 
peasants  were  compelled  to .  maintain  the  farming  capital,  and  the 
labourers  with  whom  they  were  to  cultivate  the  demesne-farm  of  the 
lord — to  pay  the  tailk  or  state-contribution,  from  which  the.  lord's 
land  is  exempt — to  furnish  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  other  duties^ 
besides  being  called  upon  to  labour  upon  the  roads,  and  to  aid  in 
repairing  churches  whenever  it  was  required.  It  may  be  readily  con** 
jectpred  that  this  list  of  demands,  supposing  them  even  to  be  exacted 
with  moderation  and  humanity,  would  leave  to  the  peasant  a  very 
scanty  per  centage  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  would  extingnish 
all  stimulus  to  effort  and  activity.  The  cultivation  of  his  kMrd's  land 
would  be  wretchedly  performed,  where  nothing  was  to  be  sained  by 
executing  it  well.  This  very  obvious  >  consideration  induced  many  of 
the.  lords,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
laying  down  the  peasant-villages  (doi  Bauerniegm^.)  They  took  the 
small  farming  capital  of  the  peasants  into  theio  own  management, 
reducing  .the  latter,  without  the  most  trifling  compensation,  to  the 
state  of  day-labourers.  Under  pretence  that  the  farming  capital  in 
reality  belonged  to  them,  and  that  they  might,  at  pleasure,  resume 
that  which  uxey  had  partially  entrusted  to  the  management  of  their 
dependant,  they  robbed  the  peasant  of  all  his  little  semblance  of  pro- 
prietorship, and  degraded  him  to  a  level  with  those  labourers  to  whom 
he  bad  previously  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  employer  and  a  superior. 
They  converted  the  village-land  into  one  great  demesne  farm,  which 
they  cultivated  by  means  of  the  fanning  ci^pital  taken  from  the  pea- 
sants, and  employed  under  their  own  management,  and  by  means  of 
the  manual  labour  of  its  former  possessors*. 

Amdt  mentions  numerous  demesne-farms,  within  his  own  know'j 
ledge,  which  had  been  in  that  condition  for  a  very  long  period,  but 
whicii  are  stated  as  peasant-villages  in  the  accounts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  growing  severity  of  treatment  seems  to 
have  materially  increased  the  number  of  runaway  peasants;  for  about 
this  epoch  we  meet  with  numerous  edicts  to  prevent  their  flight.  £ven 
in  tlKese  edicts,  the  peasants  are  mentioned  in  a  tone  which  decisively 
indicates  how  much  their  importance  had  declined  'since  the  time  of 
Normann. 

*  When  the  Anglo-Indian  goyemment  made  the  Zemindan  pvoprieton  of  the 
land  in  Bengal,  under  Lord  ComwaUia,  in  1789,  the  extinction  of  the  hereditary 
rights  of  the  ryots  seems  to  have  been  very  similar  to  the  practice  here  detaUed. 
Sec  the  account  of  the  reforms  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  Mr.  Kf  ill's  excellent '"  His- 
tory of  British  India,*'  book  6.  cap.  5. 
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But  the  bardship  of  Ibcir  tnaftment  aeeois  to  have  beea  perpetaaUy 
on  the  increase  even  np  to  the  latest  years  of  the  i8th  century.  The 
practice  of  laving  down  the  villages  continned  to  be  very  frequent 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  more  so  from  1768  to  1790 
than  at  any  former  period.  In  the  twenty  years  just  following  the 
•even  years*  war,  many  villages  were  laid  down  not  only  in  the  estates 
of  the  nobles,  but  in  those  of  the  cities  and  corporations,  and  in  the 
kingly  domains.  But  it  has  within  the  last  forty  years  been  exclusive* 
ly  confined  to  the  nobles.  The  increased  demand  for  Baltic  corn, 
which  has  arisen  in  southern  Europe  during  this  latter  period,  has 
been  the  means  of  creating  this  additional  anxiety  for  a  better  system 
of  cultivation  than  the  poor  peasants  could  be  expected  to  apply. 
The  proprietors  of  land  nave  been  growing  rapidly  wealthy,  and  the 
augmentation  of  capital  cannot  be  better  attested  than  by  the  univer- 
sal complaint,  throughout  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  of  the  scarcity  of 
workmen. 

To  exhibit  the  light  in  which  these  unhappy  peasants  have  been  con-, 
sidered  during  the  period  just  alluded  to,  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
spect a  book  published  at  Wismar  in  1779,  by  Balthasar,  a  jurist  of 
some  celebrity,  and  vice-president  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  town. 
In  this  book  (entitled  "De  kamm^ui  propriiM  in  Pomerama**)  the 
'  author  treats  the  peasants  with  the  same  unfeeling  brutality  with  which 
a  Kentucky  lawyer  would  probably  speak  of  9l  nig^.  **  Peasants,** 
says  he,  *'  must  serve  their  lord  when  and  where  he  will,  by  day  and 
by  night,  for  they,  the  cattle,  and  the  furniture,  are  all  his.  They 
must  perform  all  services  without  limitation  or  certainty.  In  any 
difference  between  the  lord  and  his  peasant,  the  presumption  must 
always  be  in  favour  of  the  former ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he 
would  wish  to  injure  hi»  own  property.  Banishment  is  never  to  be 
employed  in  punishing  a  villein ;  for  bonMment  womld  be  a  hkuing  to 
Aim.*'  He  defines  a  villeu,  ret  immobilu.  Runaways  are  publicly 
advertised  in  the  Stralsund  newspapers,  and  a  reward  offered  to  any 
one  who  will  forcibly  detain  and  bring  them  back. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  movement  which,  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  L8th  century,  imfHinted  itself  upon  almost  every  member 
of  European  society,  has  not  been  wholly  lost  even  upon  the  remote 
and  debased  Pomeranian.  He  no  longer  submits  with  the  same  tran- 
quillity to  see  his  village  laid  down,  and  himself  degraded,  without 
compensation,  into  the  post  of  a  labourer.  Instances  have  happened 
in  which  the  peasants  have  made  active  resistance  to  the  attempt.  And 
the  lords  have  of  late  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  carry  it  through  with- 
out the  offer  of  some  pecuniary  recompense,  which  offer,  however, 
Amdt  states  to  have  been  more  frequently  disregarded  than  fulfilled, 
and  the  poor  peasant  had  no  means  of  enforcing  payment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Rugen,  where  both  Kaazow  and  Normaao 
declare  the  state  of  the  peasants  to  have  been  incomparably  more  easy 
in  their  time  than  it  was  in  Pomerania,  the  oppression  of  this  unhappy 
class  has,  in  ntodem  years,  far  exceeded  that  which  is  practised  in  tiie 
latter.  In  Rugen,  the  number  of  villeins  is  to  that  of  free  inhabitants 
as  three  to  one :  in  Pomerania  the  numbers  ace  neariy  equal.    In  con-< 
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ceiil«ry ;  in  P^merania  it  •pmewiuii  iaaeMt^^  .  Tbft  «<:aM;i(y  qf 
labeuvtrsis,  thMefove,  f«€«t«p  in  iho  Icirmer  tbniiia  i^^f  l^er,  aUfi 
ikeir  wages  pr»porliaaa%>  high^  aiopttotitH9<to  Si  I  siwrf^oUars  pe$  ao- 
Bwa»  beMcits  eeriaui  oibef  pfirq«i9ifeet»'9rM^  the  vil|(ri|i-iab9arer  r^ 
omes'only  fior  l(l«  lo  Pomepani^  t^  wlteuHiiLbQMrar  rdceiv^^  at)oii^ 
Hot  i£  riv*dQUfifB»wbiU  Ib^  w^gm '•f  ab|b  fipefe-laboufef  c}f>  ,Qot 
aaminita  above  16  or  IG^  >  ^  •  .• »     <  >• 

It  i8>b0|b  canoua  andmpartant^ita  afoettftUH  if  po»«i{dey  whaf  b<^^ 
aocaaipoed  the  gradaaliacreaae  of  vij^Quc  wd  '«H^ri$iH»iop  tofvaifU  %\^» 
unhappy  pedpk^riogap«iiod«ihea|beiKia8a|itn)r  offOtharfiii«ppefi« 
■atioas  hpa  hccii,  if  any  thiag>  9fi^m§  fsetiof  atiiiiirp0rtai|ca.iu  the 
8oalo«  o£«  secieto*  Speculatipw  vpf^P-  thia  aalju^t  preaeDt  uau^ual 
'diffiaalties ;  and  iivbeo.  we  hare  obtaiBed  a  priBQipie  if  hich  appears  to 
solve  the  problem  ia  one  country,  we  are  disi^ppoijited  to  fiud>  on  ap- 

Cying  ittta'aaotber)  Ui^t  al|boagh  the  very  ^9me  principle  appears  to 
Lf e  opemled)  the  vesalts  aretnavortb^im  to^aUy  pfippaite.  Miliar, 
&rioataoc«^ifi  biaven|ark«  on  the  £piglish  GQver^me^^>  (book  1. c^p. 
§** fv  IM. 'dvo*)  (Kspkuip  the  gra4iP#l  extioptipn  of  yijlen^ge from  the 
#saengure  ladled  astates  .^e^uife4  by  M»a  German  s^Ulers  in  th4  Ro» 
iMft  pvaimcesv  who  were  4hu9  prfev<eMted  ffon  majnta^Qingai  vigijaiit 
impaettoa  over  their  sWves,  ap4  <Hni^f«%aaptLy  pbiig^d  to  ^^iid^a  th« 
idea  of  forciM^vconipellhug  t\^m  to  work.  It. was  ^.e^efi^ry,  t^  mfa* 
|o  allttfe  them  te  khoar  by  ib^  posHsssion  of  9.  fixed  por-tioi)  of  w$9it 
they  prodao«d^  and  thvB  the  a^veag)»pidua|Ly  ai^q^iradpropierty,  aud 
basaoe  more  indep0adea^<<if'  t^eu '  m^^j^ra*  Npw^  ii  vjia  ^urfi  oar  ^- 
teoiioa  from  Eogland  40  •  the  e^sterp  parts  of  ^urafiie,  the  tad  m^i- 
festa  Ihfit  a  thia  popalatk>n,  soatit^red  oy^  an  imrne^e  tertitary^  ia  ia 
ajroiinwlaiieea-  the  most  iavoiuihbla  to  a'^ecpotual  ^nd  uomitigaMied 
viUaoage.  Such  19  tha  stata  of-F^lf^od  aad  JRussia,  where  the  estates 
of^a^  ptropxialoia  are  vof  aa  o«t§ol  «nhiM»jiita  to  tha  more  houad«d 
territories  of  western  C^irofMQi  Miihitv'a  thaovy^  Iberelai:^  av/sa  if  it 
weso  sooos  |iapiiee,pliopable  ia  point' 1  of  argumei^  th?m  il^  really  is, 
woald  heivhoUy#mthr«wn  by  an  ealiMrgad  auryiey/BtndiSoflqiariaeya  of 
different  eoQDtiies. 

Afrw  geaeod  aoD0id^Pi^tiQj9s> 'dravvtf  from  aa  aaalytspEs  of  bumaa 
imlwne,  wiU  «taad  to  ebiQidt^te  ib/»  changes  yfifictk  atiect  the  liappiness 
<iif  tha  poorer  elaaaiaS' 

The  .motive  twhiah  imf^els- we  ma^  t»  iflja^e.aaoUier  is  4b«  hjiive  of 
ai^ymfai ;.  aod  tbfi  liovie  ^.domimon^  for  lihaimrpoae  of atl^JuMPg  tbia 
anj03»a»fiii;t  as  easily  aqd  qtutekly  aspioi^iMe.  The  great  muss  .ii^ 
iojary.  inflicted,  tberafore,  consiata  in  privation,  and  in  tbatcqeccife 
ayatem  which  iaaec^aiary»  in  order  to-eaferoe^lha  pradiyciioa  aad  anK^ 
raadcr  of  Ahe  dtsirabk  otfj^eots.  Aad  tf  thia  masi?  ali^ary  ia  greater 
ia»OQe  atate  of  society  tlmn  in  aitpthw,  the  reason  nuist -bNe,  tW  nm" 
lives Jiaye  ariaen  dc^tarmiaing  the  ^^reaaoiji)  ta^piishi  theift^^t^ip  of 
eagroflamania^  oeetcioa  to  a  gjoeater  extrQmity»<  wh4^ on.4JM  oth^ 
bimd,  the  eafiiacity  of  seaiatance^  oatbe.part  iii  lhe.op|)fesse4j haa 
beea  dimiaisbod,  .-,..(  v    *  ^  t 
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Now  the  progress  of  society  uniformly  imparts  additional  strcngtlr 
to  all  these  motives  for  exaction.  In  a  rude  age  the  stimulus  arismg 
from  them  is  feeble  aud  inefficient.  When  the  chief  enjoys  neither  a 
more  luxurious  fare  nor  a  more  sumptuous  clothing  than  the  dependant, 
and  when  both  are  abundantly  supplied  with  that  coarse  comfort  be- 
yond which  their  ideas  do  not  extend,  the  former  has  little  to  gaiii  by 
forcibly  pushing  the  services  of  the  latter  to  their  most  productive 
result.  A  numerous  and  warlike  retinue  is  usually  the  pride  of  the 
chief,  and  plentiful  subsistence  may  be  obtained  for  them  without 
much  oppression.  Under  these  circumstances  he  may  occasionally 
maltreat,  or  even  destroy,  his  dependants,  in  a  lit  of  passion,  but  he 
will  practise  no  habitual  extortion  or  cruelty  towards  them.  **  Occi- 
dere  solent,*'  says  Tacitus  of  the  ancient  Germans,  "servos,  non  dis- 
cipline ac  severitate,  sed  impetu  et  ird,  ut  inimicum,  nisi  quod  im- 
pun^."— CDe  ilfor.  Germ.) 

Nor  does  the  love  of  dominion  stimulate  the  rude  chieftain  to  op- 
press his  dependants,  any  more  than  the  love  of  enjoyment.  His 
power  rests  upon  a  basis  so  secure  and  irresistible,  that  he  has  but 
little  temptation  to  extend  it  by  depressing  still  lower  those  who  are 
subject  to  it.  In  that  universal  simplicity  of  fare  and  habits  which 
prevails,  he  has  no  other  mode  of  distinguishing  himself,  except  by 
personal  superiority :  and  the  circumstances  of  mankind  during  such 
a  period,  distributed  into  small  tribes  continually  at  war  with  each 
other,  conspire  to  render  his  acquisition  of  these  qualities,  in  some 
degree  of  perfection,  imperiously  necessary.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  in  rude  times,  the  men  of  the  highest  birth  and  opulence  are  uni- 
formly the  first  men  of  their  day.  They  shine  pre-eminently  in  all  the 
qualities  which  are  then  in  esteem.  They  are  the  most  courageous 
and  skilful  combatants,  the  most  capable  of  supporting  fatigue,  the 
most  distinguished  in  wrestling,  boxing,  and  all  other  exercises  of 
strength.  A  tribe  never  dream  of  opposing  the  mandates  of  one  who 
excels  in  every  accomplishment  which  their  circumstances  teach  them 
to  appreciate  and  admire.  The  constant  necessity  of  employing  them 
in  military  services  would,  besides,  render  the  chief  indisposed  to  op- 
pressive and  extortionate  acts,  even  if  he  had  more  motive  to  such 
conduct  than  he  really  has. 

But  in  process  of  time  these  simple  habits  gradually  g^ve  place  to 
ease  and  luxury.  Personal  enjoyments  are  discovered  or  invented, 
which  it  requires  long  and  assiduous  labour  to  procure.  They  are  of 
coarse  expensive,  and  can  become  the  property  only  of  a  few.  The 
possession  of  them,  therefore,  at  once  creates  a  visible  mark  which 
distinguishes  the  chief  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  or  from  other  less 
powerful  chiefs ;  and  he  is  consequently  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  that  fatiguing  personal  pre-eminence  which  he  had  before  been 
obliged  to  maintain.  The  military  habits  are  usually  laid  aside,  and 
the  superiority  of  great  proprietors  is  displayed,  not  in  the  field,  bat 
in  exhibitions  of  comparative  opulence  and  splendour.  Thus  the 
thirst  for  personal  enjoyment,  the  desire  of  distinction,  and  the  love 
of  ease,  all  unite  in  inspiring  an  ardent  demand  for  expensive  luxuries. 
And  this  taste  can  only  be  gratified  by  obtaining  from  the  peasants  as 
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large  a  proclnce  as  their  labour  can  possibly  be  made  to  furnish. 
The  strongest  motive  would  be  created  for  the  acquisition  of  a  larger 
money-revenue,* 

In  consequence  of  this  alteration  of  taste»  those  arrangements  for 
production,  which  had  been  established  during  the  previous  era  of 
rudeness  and  simplicity,  would  at  ^nce  be  perceived  to  be  clumsy 
and  incompetent.     The  lord's  farm,  cultivated  by  the  partial  and  in- 
termittent exertions  of  peasants  who  were  engaged  in  tillage  elsewhere 
upon  their  own  account,    would  meet  with  careless  and   unskilful 
treatment.     Under  these  circumstances,  there  would  be  two  modes  of 
augmenting  the  money-revenue  of  the  lord,     it  might  be  augmented 
either  by  placing  the  peasant  upon  a  fixed  and  independent  tenure, 
by  exacting  from  him  a  definite  portion  of  produce,  and  bribing  him 
to  a  stricter  efibrt  and  attention  by  the  prospect  of  securely  appro-^ 
priating  the  remainder.     Or  it  might  be  augmented  if  the  lord  could 
seize  and  employ  solely  for  his  own  purposes  the  farming  capital,  the 
services  of  which  had  before  partially  belonged  to  him ;  and  if,  by 
the  use  of  skilful  and  methodized  compulsion,  like  that  exercised 
over  a  negro  slave,  he  could  oblige  the  peasant  to  work  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  which  terror  can  secure,  reserving  to  himself  the. 
whole  of  the  produce,  except  what  might  be  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  life  and  strength  of  the  labourer.     Either  of  these  two  modes 
of  proceeding  would  supply  the  lord  with  a  larger  revenue  than  he 
could  obtain  by  a  medium  between  them.     In  the  former  case,  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  springs  up  spontaneously  within  the  bosom  of  the 
peasant ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  provided  from  without.     But  if  by 
vexatious  and  indefinite  exactions,  his  native  energies  are  crippled 
and  repressed,  while  this  deficiency  of  motive  is    not  supplied  by 
external  compulsion,  it  seems   evident   that  the  whole  produce  of 
his  labour,  as  well  as  the  share  which  the  lord  received  of  it,  would 
decline  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

Though,  however,  the  revenue  of  the  lord  might  be  augmented  in 
either  of  these  two  ways,  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  latter  would 
be  the  more  lucrative  of  the  two.  The  lord  was  before  a  partner  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  farming  capital.     To  engross  the  whole  of  it. 


*  We  are  apt  to  overrate  the  degree  of  evil  Inflicted  by  one  Individnal  npon  ano" 
ther  daring  a  rude  age,  because,  in  perusing  the  history  of  such  a  period,  occasional 
acts  of  excessive  cruelty-  and  brutality  are  presented  to  us,  which  a  civilized  society 
would  not  ha^e  tolerated.  The  banquet  of  Thyestes  would  never  have  occurred 
even  in- the  slave  plantations  of  Carolina.  But  deeds  which  originate  entirely  in 
disinterested  revenge  or  fury  can  never  be  very  frequent,  because  the  motive  to 
perpetrate  them  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  a  few.  The  whole  mass  of  injury 
brought  about  in  this  manner  is  always  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  which 
arises  from  applving  only  just  as  much  of  the  painful  stimulus  as  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure complete  privation.  Self-interest,  the  motive  to  the  latter  acts,  is  universal  in 
its  operation,  and  therefore  the  frequency  and  continuity  of  such  a  system  of  force 
more  than  compensates  for  the  slighter  injury  which  each  individual  application  of 
it  may  cause.  Compare  the  present  situation  of  negro^laves  with  that  which  it 
would  be,  if  their  masters  only  demanded  of  them  as  muel^  as  could  be  produced 
by  the  labour  of  two  ilays  in  the  week,  and  if  they  had  only  tp  dread  the  effects  of 
casual  fury  and  intemperance. 

V  2 
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and  tn  tnake  himself  the  sole  possessor,  Would  be  the  most  profitable 
path  which  he  could  pursue. 

But  we  need  not  enquire  whether  this  method  of  compulsory  appro- 
priation would  really  be  more  lucrative  than  that  of  settling  the 
peasant  upon  a  certain  and  undisturbed  tenure,  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  the  lords  would  probably  adopt,  supposing  both  to 
be  equally  easy  and  practicable.  Were  the  former  method  attended 
with  only  equal  gain,  or  perhaps  with  somewhat  less,  it  would  infaU 
fibly  be  preferred,  from  the  extension  of  power  and  supremacy  which 
accompanies  it.  To  barter  away  dominion  is  at  all  times  highly 
odious  and  humiliating;  and  experience  attests,  that  wherever  a 
choice  is  offered,  mankind  invariably  employ  the  compulsory  process, 
from  the  flattering  sense  of  superiority  which  it  involves. 

The  same  motive,  therefore,  which  under  onesetof  circumstattces 
#ould  lead  a  proprietor  to  lay  down  his  peasant-villages,  would  under 
ihiother  set  iikluce  him  to  place  them  on  fixed  and  independent  tenures. 
Both  steps  would  be  dictated  by  his  desire  of  raising  a  larger  revenue ; 
but  as  the  former  process  is  both  more  attractive  and  effectual,  it  nmy 
be  assumed,  that  nothing  but  want  of  power  to  realise  its  conditions 
could  have  brought  proprietors  to  adopt  the  latter.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  enquiring  what  occasioned  proprietors  to  adopt  it  in  the  Nortliof 
Europe,  we  ought  rather  to  4sk  what  prevented  them  from  adoptiag 
it  in  the  South  ;  in  othet  wordj;,  what  imparted  to  the  peasants  in  tbe 
South  an  additional  capacity  of  resistance. 

(To  be  concluded  in  cmr  next,) 


YOUTH    AND    LOVE. 

Whilb  Youth  o'er  Fancy's  gay  domain 

Roved  heedless  of  approaching  pain. 

Young  Cupid,  with  his  wonted  art, 

Slily  stole  nis  easy  heart. 

And  bore  it,  joying  in  his  guile. 

On  Zephyrs  to  the  Cyprian  isle : 

There  to  a  rose-bud's  silken  jhrine 

Did  he  his  throbbing  prize  consign  ; 

With  witchery  and  magic  spell. 

For  heart  to  feel,  not  tongue  to  tell. 

He  folded  it  from  mortal  view. 

And  sealM  it  up  with  morning  dew. 

There  steep'd  in  bliss  full  long  it  slept. 

While  o'er  it  Love  his  vigil  kept — 

In  vain,  for  when,  with  ardent  ray. 

The  radiant  planet  of  the  day 

In  fulness  or  meridian  power 

Shone  on  the  faithless  suardian  flower. 

The  opening  petals  of  Uie  rose 

Their  trembling  captive  soon  disclose. 

And  Youth,  who  long  had  sought  in  vain. 

Found,  ne'er  to  lose,  his  heart  again. 

Y. 
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Grebvb  not,  deare  love,  although  we  often  parte. 
But  know,  that  Nature  gently  doth  us  sever. 

Thereby  to  traine  us  up  with  tender  arte 
To  brooke  that  day  when  we  inu9t  part  for  ever. 

For  Nature,  doubtina;  we  should  be  surprized 
By  that  sad  day,  whose  dread  doth  chiefly  feare  us. 

Doth  keepe  us  dayly  schooled  and  exercised. 
Lest  that  the  fright  thereof  should  overbeare  us. 


POSTERITY. 


I  DINED  the  Other  day  with  a  friend  who  lives  at  Hampstead, 
and  returned  to  town  in  the  evening  (for  my  friend  has  the  good 
sense  to  dine  at  four  o^clock)  by  the  pathway  that  leads  across  the 
fields  to  the  Begenfs  Park.  As  I  walked  along,  congratulating 
myself  upoa  residing  in  a  quarter  of  London  to  which  so  rural 
sk  scene  is  contiguous,  I  observed  a  board  announcing  that  the 
adjoining  grouna  was  to  be  let  on  a  building  lease.  This  notice 
reminded  me  of  what  I  had  lately  heard  with  much  regret,  that 
there  was  some  intention  of  converting  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
proq)ect  between  tlie  New  Road  and  the  hills  into  a  mass  of  brick- 
work. The  slightest  impulse  will  send  the  mind  on  a  long  jour- 
ney. From  reflections  thus  casually  suggested  upon  a  change  that 
I  might  yet  live  to  witness,  I  soon  passed  on  to  speculate  upon  the 
many  stranger  revolutions  that  may  be  expected  to  occur,  as  well 
in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  in  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  when  I,  and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  shall  be 
"  among  forgotten  things.*  Without  stopping  to  inquire  what 
forms  the  surrounding  scene  may  assume  to  my  children  and  their 
children,  I  at  once  pushed  on  to  a  remoter  point,  and  asked,  What 
will  London  be  three  or  four  centuries  hence  ?  What  will  Eng- 
land be  ? — what  her  power,  and  virtues,  and  opinions  ?  Will  the 
men  of  that  day  look  back  upon  us  their  ancestors  with  pride,  or 
with  contempt  ?  or  will  they  disgrace  us  by  their  degeneracy  ?  Will 
they  still  be  for  ever  waging  war  upon  the  French,  and  taxes  upon 
themselves?  Will  such  things  as  Holy  Alliances  be  known  or 
tolerated  ?  America  too,  what  will  she  have  become  ?  Are  there 
yet  in  store  a  couple  of  dozen  protracted  wars,  and  some  hundred 
sea-fights,  to  settle  the  rival  claims  of  her  and  England  f  Will  the 
predictions  of  the  philanthropist  be  realized  in  Afnca  ?  Will  New 
South  Wales,  after  passing  tnrough  successive  generations  of  pick- 
pockets, colonists,  rc^s,  and  republicans — will  she  at  last,  starting 
up  in  the  spirit  of  ambitious  insubordination,  and  girding  her  loins 
with  her  federal  compact,  become  tlie  seat  of  empire  and  renown, 
the  seeds  of  which  now  lie  ready  for  exportation  in  our  gaols  and 
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trangport-hulks  f  These,  and  similar  meditations,  occupied  me 
during  the  remainder  of  my  walk  ;  and  before  I  reached  my  own 
door,  I  had  more  than  once  heaved  a  wish,  wiih  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  that,  choosing  my  own  time,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
take  just  one  interesting  peep  from  my  grave,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
not  what  the  then  world  would  say  of  me,  but  what  I  should  think 
of  it.  The  last  Number  of  the  New  Monthly  lay  upon  my  table 
— I  took  it  up,  and  having  read  the  continuation  of  *'  Jonathan 
Kentucky'^s  Journal,^  retired  to  rest  My  brain  was  still  busy 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  evening-^I  was  no  sooner  aaleep  than  I 
became,  instantery  the  Editor  of  *'  The  New  Monthly  Magazine.*^ 
In  that  capaxitj  I  fancied  mjrself  to  be  in  the  act  of  inspectins 
some  papers  offered  for  insertion,  when  a  person  of  a  strange  and 
indescribable  appearance,  whom  I  had  not  observed  entering  the 
room,  touched  my  elbow,  and  presented  a  letter,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  particular  instructions  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands. 
Having  broken  the  seal,  I  turned  round  to  ask  if  an  immediate 
answer  was  required ;  but  the  messenger  had  vanished.  The 
following  were  the  contents  of  this  mysterious  commufaication  :^- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine . 

Futurity- Ball,  Avjg.  3,  2200, 
Mr.  Editor, — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  intruding  myself  oo  the 
public ;  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  by  nature,  of  a  proverbially  retiring 
disposition — yet  it  is  well  known,  tliat  if  flattery  could  have  made  me 
vain,  I  ought  to  entertain  no  mean  opinion  of  myself;  for  not  only  did 
Sbakspeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  and  the  few  other  British  writers  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  compose  their  works  professedly  rather  for 
me  than  for  their  contemporaries,  but  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
myriads  of  authors  besides,  of  every  age  and  country,  but  whose 
names  have  never  reached  me,  have  had  the  kindness  to  express 
themselves  as  peculiarly  ambitious  of  my  approbation — and  in  all  the 
controversies  upon  their  respective  merits,  have  invariably  referred 
tlie  question  to  me  as  sole  and  iinal  arbitrator.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
several  of  your  literary  friends,  both  poets  and  others,  entertain  the 
same  favourable  opinion  of  my  taste  and  judgment,  and  are  generously 
devoting  their  time  and  talents  for  my  instruction  and  amusement. 
Pray  present  my  compliments  to  them  (I  wish  I  knew  their  names)^ 
and  say  from  me,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  their  liberality,  though  I 
may  never  feel  the  benefits  of  it.  However,  as  a  small  mark  of  my 
gratitude,  I  have  determined,  for  once,  to  depart  from  my  usual  habits 
of  silence  and  reserve ;  and  as  you  and  my  other  ancestors  must 
doubtless  be  curious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Old  England  in  the  23d 
century^  and  to  have  an  authentic  specimen,  however  trifling,  of  the 
literary  and  social  opinions  of  us  moderns,  1  beg  leave  to  inclose  for 
your  and  their  perusal,  a  few  extracts  from  the  last  number  of  one  of 
our  monthly  magazines — the  "  Old  Hampstcad.*'  It  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  best-conducted.  of  our  periodical  publications,  and  far 
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MipGifor  to  its  inveterate  rival,  the  **  High^te  Critic/'  Id  this  Judg- 
.meiit  I  am  impartial,  for  I  occasionally  throw  oil'  an  article  for  both  ; 
but  the  "  Old  Hampstead'*  has  really  more  talent,  and,  besides,  it  is 
venerable  to  my  imagination  from  its  antiquity.  It  was  established  as 
far  back  as  the  year  2050,  when  the  Hampstead  side  of  the  metropolis 
was  first  becoming,  what  it  now  unquestionably  is,  the  centre  of  fashion 
and  intellect.  The  first  editor  was  Mr.  Stapleton  Scott — ^a  very 
worthy  and  intellectual  person  by  all  accounts — ^and  who  claimed  to 
be  lineally  descended  from  a  Sir  Walter  of  the  same  name,  who 
flourished  in  literature  (as  Stapleton  used  often  to  boast)  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  before.  This  Sir  Walter,  by  the  by,  wrote 
some  pleasing  poems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  one  or  two  extracts 
preserved  in  the  lately-published  **  Specimens  of  the  ancient  Schools 
of  English  Poetry.**  His  descendant  also  asserted  that  the  old  Baro- 
net had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  •acquired  great  reputation  in  his 
day  (the  latter  of  which  alone  devolved  upon  Stapleton),  by  a  series 
of  novels  and  romances ;  but  hearing  that  they  all  were  written  in  the 
Scotch  dialect  of  the  time,  and  dealt  too  much  in  dialogues  between 
hags  and  marauders,  I  never  felt  inclined  to  read  them.  ' 

I  hope  that  what  I  write  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  you.  In  fact,  1 
have  taken  some  pains  to  hit  upon  the  exact  degree  of  antiquation  that 
may  accord  with  the  style  of  your  age — a  task  for  which,  I  flatter  my- 
self, I  am  not  entirely  unfit,  as  I  often  take  up  a  volume  of  old  Field- 
ing, Goldsmith,  Junius,  and  that  venerable  dame  of  blessed  memory  to 
the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  Anne  Radclifl^e.  I  have  done  the  same 
with  the  following  extracts — expunging  modernisms,  and  substituting 
the  ancient  phraseology  wherever  I  considered  the  alteration  requisite^ 
But,  on  the  whole,  our  sturdy  language  wears  well,  and  has  been  less 
afl^ected  by  the  shocks  of  time  than  many  of  your  day  predicted. 

With  compliments  to  the  19th  century,  I  an^, 
Mr.  EUlitor, 

Everyour's,  Posterity. 

"  From  the  Old  Hampstead  Magazine  for  Augnst  2200. 

"  MISCELLANEOUS. 

'  "  When  I  reside  in  the  country,  I  am  seldom  thrown  into  trains  of 
melancholy  reflection  upon  the  evanescence  of  human  hopes  and  fcon- 
cerns — or  (what  is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  sentiment)  upon  the 
general  tendency  to  decay  in  all  the  visible  productions  of  nature.  The 
reason,  I  take  it,  is,  that  in  the  case  of  vegetable  mortality,  the  season 
of  reproduction  so  regularly  and  rapidly  succeeds — or,  to  adopt  the 
expression  of  a  celebrated  living  poet,  "the  death  of  the  year**  is  so 
quickly  followed  by  a  giorious  resurrection,  that  it  were  an  idle  and 
fastidious  sorrow  to  mourn  over  what  is  less  a  loss  than  a  temporary 
separation.  It  were  as  rational  to  pass  every  night  of  our  lives  in  be- 
wailing the  decease  of  the  sun.  It  is  only  where  the  spectator  himself 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  final  removal,  either  to  another  world,  or  to  some 
distant  land  whence  he  may  never  return,  that  such  a  feeling  should 
be  indulged  ;  and  then,  I  allow,  it  is  both  natural  and  relieving,  as  we 
look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  homeliest  of  the  familiar  objects  around 
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m,  to  heare  a  farewell  sigh,  aiid  fthed  a  parttag  t^ar.  But  1  never  pats 
many  days  in  a  large  city,  more  especially  in  this  gigantic  metropolis, 
where  every  street  and  edifice  reminds  me  of  past  ages,  and  iit  itself,  as 
•it  were,  the  moRument  of  some  dead  generation,  without  being  forcibly 
reminvled  of  the  lapse  'of  time,  and  the  vicissitudes  it  brings  upon  the 
affairs  of  men.  Considered  in  this  view,  a  stately  capital,  with  its 
grand  sphres,  and  palaces,  and  squares,  all  in  the  most  complete  re- 
pair, becomes  as  strong  and  affecting  an  evidence  of  mortality,  as  if, 
with  old  Babylon^  it  lay  in  ruins  and  desolation,  with  nothing  save  a 
huge  mound,  like  an  ancient  giant  s  grave,  to  mark  the  spot  where  all 
its  glory  was  buiied.  In  either  case,  the  imagination  will  equally  ask 
— ^Where  are  the  builckrs  ?  Where  are  the  xM  joya^  and  hopea^  and 
projects,  ihatonde  revelled  within  these  walls?  Where  the  now- 
forgotten  po^t,  that  strutted  in  the  prophetic  assurance  of  immortal 
renown — or  the  young  enthusiast,  with  his  burning  vows  of  eternal 
constancy  and  love — or  the  fotrhders  of  the  many  races  of  extinct 
opinions,  which  they  fondly  imagined  had  b^en  immovaUy  fixed  upon 
a  time-^roof  basiis  ?' — Alas,  even  their  epitaphs  are  gone !  and  the  sole 
remnants  of  their  former  existence,  could  we  discover  where  they  lay, 
wo^ld  be  a  few  handfuls  of  nameless  dust ! 

**  Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  through  my  mind  in  rapid 
but  mournful  procession^  as  I  looked  down  the  other  day  from  the 
steeple  of  Primrose  church  upon  the  circumjacent  wildertiess  of  build- 
ings. (This  noble  structure,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  commenced  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  Third,  of  glorious  memoiy, 
A.  D.  2096,  and  completed  in  the  following  year  by  his  illustrious  suc- 
cessor, Henry  the  Twelfth,  the  wisest  and  most  accomplished  prnrce, 
excepting  bis  present  gracious  Majesty,  that  ever  adorned  the  Brit»h 
Throne.)  I  had  ascended  to  this  emiifence  in  company  with  a  friend, 
his  wiie>  and  their  voting  family,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Devon- 
shire, and  being  suddenly  recalled,  were  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  say, 
on  their  retuhi  home,  that  they  had  seen  the  whole  of  London.  We 
were  accompanied  by  my  ingenious  neighbour,  the  author  of  "  Isaac's 
Letters  to  his  Great-GrandchildreYi,"  a  writer  wkfs  in  addition  to 
his  being  a  profound  antiquarian,  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  en- 
livening every  topic  that  he  touches,  by  that  style  of  genuine  humour, 
in  which  we  are  confessedly  so  superior  to  any  .preceding  age. 

"  The  view  was  a  glorious  one  ;  yet  my  constitutional  melancholy 
began  to  break  out,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  moraliziog  upon  it. 
'  I  have  a  painting  (said  I,  turning  to  my  Devonshire  friend,) -of  the  scene 
beneath  us,  as  ancient  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  good  old  days  of  Wellington  and  Nelson.  It  was  then  a  rural 
scene.  The  mound  over  which  we  stand  was,  as  the  name  imports, 
covered  with  primroses.  Hither,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  or,  to  adopt  the  simple  phraseology  of  the  time, 
'*  numerous  well-dressed  persons  of  both  sexes,*'  delighted  to  resort. 
Happy  and  iunocent  times !  Methinks  I  still  can  see  the.  cheerful 
groups  moving  along  in  tranquil  procession,  to  enjoy  their  homely  re- 
creation, their  little  children  trotting  by  their  side,  or  aporting  in 
the  uew-uiade  hay  upon  the  plain,  or  gaily  clambering  up  the  yellow 
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aiotinty  iLDd  retarnthg,  eaeh  with  a  glorbiis  biiooh  of  primroteB  in  him 
hand.  Alas  !  they  little  imagined  what  a  change  a  few  generaiicma  of 
brrckhtyera  trefe  destined  to  work  apon  thk  spot.  Tfa«  site  of  yon- 
der mvrky  bi^wfaoose  was  then  a  delicious  tea-garden.  In  the  adja^ 
cent  lane,  then  a  shady  sequestered  aTenue,  in  which  the  frasshopper 
chirped  a  weleofene  to  the  strolling  lovers,  the  laxy  waggon  now  growls 
along.  For  the  lowing  herd  we  have  now  the  bawling  watchmafr— to 
shmbberiesi  and  hedgerows  have  succeeded  files  of  hackney^K^oaches-^ 
and  the  very  spot,  perhaps,  npon  which  the  coy  maiden  ai  those  days 
fokished  her  acceptance  of  the  plighted  vow,  is  now  usuiped  by  anti- 
pastoral  barrels  of  pickled  beef  for  exportation,  or  '*  all  articles  in 
the  hardwakv  lin^,  for  ready  money  only."  These  changes  make  me 
sad.  The  enormous  corpulency  of  oar  metropolis  is,  doubtless,  « 
pr^nd  test  t>f  onr  opulence  and  power ;  stUl  I  can  never  recur  to  its 
effects  updn  ou^  rural  habits,  Without  envying  those  simpler  times, 
when  the  humblest  and  most  central  citizen  could  sally  forth  once  a 
week  to  refresh  his  senses,  and  ventSate  himself  and  his  little  ones,  in 
a  coimtry  excorsion ;  but  now  interminable  streets  and  squares  fence 
him  in  on  every  point,  and  nature  and  fresh  air  have  become  a  day's 
journey  from  Cheapside.* 

** '  And  yet  (returned  my  antiquarian  friend,  taking  up  tlie  coavers»- 
tion)  I  have  never  repined  at  being  condemned  to  Uve  in  the  present 
age.  I  know  something  of  the  "  good  old  limes*'  of  which  you  speak. 
Let  tt€%  a  sounding  phrase  impose  upon  us.  Our  ancestors  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  have  had  a  few  wise  and  virtuous  men  nnong 
them ;  but  as  a  generation,  they  were  barbarous  and  perverse.  With 
what  cODteaipt  do  the  philosophers  of  our  days  refer  to  their  maxims 
of  state  and  legislation — their  eternal  wars-^their  senseless  restrictions 
iipon  commerce — ^their  criminal  code — thchr  laws  tor  killii^  men  and 
)»reserviog  pheasants — their  taxation,  the  child  of  glory  and  the  pa^ 
rent  of  grumbling — their  sinecures^^heir  legal  ^tions-^their. special 
action  on  the  case  for  calling  a  scoundrel  by  his  proper  name.  What 
trifKttgwith  common  sense!  what  tampering witii  human  life!  The 
same  act  in  those  days  was  mtnrder  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  honour 
in  a  ball-room.  You  see  that  spot  beneath  in  which  still  retains  its 
pritnaeval  name,  the  once  famous  Chadk  Faim.  It  was  there  that 
our  **  good  old  forefathers'*  used  to  mcttt  and  pbtol  one  another  upon 
principles  wKich  we  are  -unable  to  ecmipTehead.  I  shall  not  go  in 
detail  through  the  folly  of  their  kistitutioas :  let  a -single  £&ct  sulfice. 
The  yoiCth  of  those  times  were  taught  their  first  notions  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Republican  writers  of  'Greece  «nd  Rome ;  and  when  they 
came  to  man's  estate,  were  oeitam  of  being  pilloried  or  hanged  xf 
they  ventured,  in  word  mr  act,  to  mani^t  a  distaste  to  monarchical 
estaUishments.  The  same  spifit  of  perverseoess  disgraced  their  lite- 
rature. I  have  sometimes  taken  up  a  volume  of  their  now-forgotten 
poetry,  but  at  the  first  page  have  been  compelled  to  fling  away  the 
unnatural  trash  in  di^ost.  Their  most  popular  poetry  w«8  the  apo- 
theosis of  all  that  oan  be  conceived  most  loathsome  or  abominable 
in  wreUihedness  or  in  crime.  Reprobates,  who  even  then  would  not 
have  been  admitted  into  decent  society,  and  who,  if  indicted  at  the 
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quarter-sessions,  must  hare  been  sentenced  to  whipping  and  low  diet^ 
were  versified  into  right  good  poetical  heroes ;  and  the  records  of 
their  misdemeanours  were  (to  use  the  critical  cant  of  the  day)  **  to 
last  as  long  as  the  English  language/*  What  a  compliroentarf  pre* 
sentiment  of  our  morals  and  our  taste !  Nor  was  this  generation  only 
irrational ;  it  appears  to  have  been  completely  miserable.  I  read  thai 
suicide  was  one  of  the  customs  of  the  country.  Only  imagine  what  a 
fearful  and  precarious  tenure  must  have  been  existence,  when  a  man; 
though  he  should  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and  his  neigh- 
hour's  spring-guns,  and  his  friend^s  bullet,  was,  after  all,  in  hourly 
danger  of  blowing  out  his  own  brains.  We  laugh  or  shudder  at  these 
things ;  but  they  called  themselves  enhghtened,  and  would  have  de-* 
nounced  as  a  fantastic  speculator,  any  one  who  should  hold  (what 
we  admit  as  self-evident  truths)  that  capital  punishments  may  be  abo- 
lished without  increasing  crimes — ^that  the  laws  should  not  favour  par- 
tridges— that  it  is  wiser  to  spend  our  money  in  drinking  French  wine, 
than  in  shedding  French  and  English  blood — ^that  an  appetite  for  mili- 
tary glory  is  the  test  of  a  barbarous  age — that  the  democratic  writers 
of  antiquity  are  not  the  fittest  manuab  of  allegiance— that-  poetry 
should  not  countenance  beldames  and  ruffians — and,  finally,  that  it 
was  very  unthinking  in  those  who  denied  all  this,  to  call  themselves 
*'  a  thinking  people."  * 


**  Mutie. — Mamaboo,  the  celebrated  violin  player  from  Timbuctoo, 
who  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  performing  in  the  principal  capi- 
tals of  Africa  and  Europe,  made  his  first  appearance  before  a  British 
audience  on  the  20th  ult.  We  found  that  fame  had  not  belied  his 
powers.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  his  execution.  He 
was  frequently  and  rapturously  encored.  Mamaboo  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  admirable  musicians  of  his  age,  but  we  have  it  from  good 
authority  that  he  possesses  the  mind  and  manners  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  speaks  his  own  language  with  great  elegance,  and 
French  and  English  with  considerable  fluency*  One  little  trait  of 
him  is  worth  relating.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  London,  when 
asked  what  national  object  of  curiosity  he  was  most  desirous  to  visit, 
he  feelingly  replied,  .*  The  grave  of  Clarkson.*  He  confirms  our  late 
statement,  that  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  illustrious 
philanthropist  has  been  erected  in  the  capital  of  Timbuctoo.  The 
following  is  the  inscription,  as  translated  by  Mamaboo.  '  The  Afri- 
cans, now  free  and  happy,  remember  the  benefits  conferred  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  upon  their  suffering  ancestors  by  Thomas  Clarkson, 
an  Englishman.'  And  yet  perhaps  the  single  specimen  of  the  civili- 
zation of  modem  Africa,  as  manifested  in  the  talents  of  this  interest- 
ing stranger,  should  be  contemplated  as  a  more  valuable  and  affecting 
memorial  of  our  countryman's  merits,  than  the  most  gorgeous  tribute 
that  architecture  could  bestow." 

"  Antiquitiei.  Velocipede,  A  Fellow  of  Cambridge  has  just  published 
an  interesting  Treatise  upon  the  origin  and  use  of  this  curious  instru- 
ment, respecting  which  the  opinions  of  antiquarians  have  been  so 
long  divided.     The  prevailing  notion  of  late  has  been,  that  it  was  a 
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mere  plaything  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the  present  writer  advances  a 
different  theory,  which  he  certainly  supports  with  considerable  ability 
and  research.  The  substance  of  his  doctrine  may  be  shortlv  stated : 
He  produces  incontestable  documents  to  shew,  that  the  penod  when 
the  Velocipede  first  appeared  in  £ngland  was  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, towards  the  close  of  what  was  denominated  the  *  Peninsular 
war.'  (It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  our  readers,  that  this 
war  was  condiucted  in  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  Wellington,  a 
well-kDOwn  general  of  his  day  ;  and  that  its  successful  result  was 
to  give  a  timely  check  to  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.)  '  Now,'  says  our  author,  *  the  enemy  being,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  contest,  superior  in  cavalry,  (an  historical  fact) 
is  it  not  quite  natural  to  assume,  that  the  Government  would  buy  up 
all  the  spare  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  ship  them  off  to  reinforce 
the  British  army  ?  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  in  the  general 
scarcity  of  horses,  caused  by  this  necessary  measure;  Velocipedes 
were  invented  to  supply  their  place.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated 
by  three  most  poweif nl  circumstances :  First,  There  is  extant  a  co- 
loured engraving,  bearing  date  about  the  period  in  question,  in  which 
a  Royal  Duke  is  represented  as  travelling  from  London  to  Windsor  on 
a  velocipede.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  prince  of  the  blood 
would  not  have  procured  a  horse,  if  the  substitute  were  not  the  fami- 
liar vehicle  of  the  higher  classes  ?  Secondly,  Velocipedes  fell  into 
disu^  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and.  Thirdly,  1  find, 
by  the  parliamentary  records,  that  about  the  same  time  the  agricul- 
tural tax  was  repealed — a  tax,  let  me  say,  which  our  ancestors,  not- 
withstanding their  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, would  never  have  imposed,  had  not  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
state  for  those  animals  been  such  as  to  justify  the  apparent  impolicy 
of  the  measure.*  On  the  whole,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  concur 
with 'this  ingenious  antiquarian.** 

"  AMERICA. 

*'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Old  Hampstead  Magazine. 

London,  July  17,  2200. 

"  Mr.  Editor, — I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations 
upon  a  letter  signed  Columbus,  inserted  in  your  last,  wherein  the 
writer,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  been  seduced  by  bis  national  prepos- 
sessions into  a  strain  of  very  invidious  comparison,  and  into  many  un- 
founded conclusions  upon  the  subject  of  the  respective  merits  of 
America  and  England. 

*'  The  first  point  that  he  introduces,  and  on  which  he  seems  especir 
ally  to  pique  himself,  is,  '  the  superior  courtesy  and  refinement  of  man- 
ners, which  so  pre-eminently  distinguish  the  American  gentleman 
from  the  less  fortunate  inhabitant  of  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe.' 
Really,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  going  rather  too  far.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  it  was  a  misfortune  to  have  been  born  an  English- 
man ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  I  should  not  deem  it  *  pre-eminently 
courteous*  in  this  American  '  gentleman,*  to  make  a  voyage  across  the 
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Atlantic  for  the  pwr|>o«e  of  teUing^  me  00.  I  know  not  what  CuiuDit 
ba8*8  notions  of  rdinement  may  be,  but  I  sincerely  pray,  that  tbe 
youth  of  Old  England  m^y  long  continue  uninfected  by  the  finical  airs 
and  jannly  gait»  and  effeminate  babble,  and  sentimental  languor,  and 
snperhiman  grimace,  of  the  Transatlantic  coxcombs  that  infest  our 
drawing-rooms. 

.  **  He  goes  on :  '  Even  tbe  boasted  "  British  fair"  consider  their  at- 
tractions incomplete,  unless  their  minds  have  received  a  final  polish 
in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  their  per- 
sons a  final  fascination  from  tbe  unrivalled  productions  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can loom.*  Mr.  Editor,  in  answer  to  thb  pretended  superiority  of 
American  msAiiers  and  manufactures,  I  appeal  to  all  (except  the 
ladies,  who  will  never  listen  to  reason)  whether  English  conversation 
and  English  stufis  have  not  always  been  allowed,  by  the  most  compe- 
tent JQdges,  to  be  fully  equal  (in  my  opinion  they  are  far  superior) 
to  any  thing  in  that  way  tJiat  we  have  seen  imported  from  America-^ 
and  if  the  *  British  fair*  have  had.  the  folly  to  think  otherwise,  does 
not  Columbus  see  that  it  is,  aad  has  been  from  time  immemori^.!,  a 
part  of  woman's  nature  to  despise  every  thing  native,  and  to  dote 
upon  whatever  is  foreign.  They  must  have  foreign  fashions,  foreign 
phrases,  fiDieign  attitudes,  foreign  perfpmes,  foreign  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers ;  even  in  daily  conversation,  the  indelible  charact^  of  their  sex 
breaks  omi,  ««d,  try  to  fix  their  minds  upop  what  you  will^  they  are 
sure  to  fiy  off  to  something  foreign  to  the  subject.  It  is  hence^  be- 
lieve Bse,  and  not  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  o|-  value  of  the  articles, 
that  we  see  our  wives  and  daughters  bedizened  in  Kentucky  gauze, 
and  East  Florida  satin,  and  Susquebana  lace,  and  head-dresses 
d  rilUtwu,  and  the  various  other  items  of  Transatlantic  frippery. 

"  Columbus  complains  of  our  travelling :  he  rails  at  the  insolence  of 
our  waiters  and  hostlers,  and  descants  in  ^  strain  of  sensitive  subli- 
mity upon  the  transcendent  horrors  of  a  double-bedded  room,  '  an 
abomination  never  heard  of  in  his  native  land.*  In  answer  to  this 
exquisite  tirade,  I  shall  merely  9ek  him,  if  he  ever  chanced  to  hear  of 
the  homely  Jonathan  of  days  of  yore,  who  never  grumbled  at  making 
one  of  three-tn-a-bed,  and  would  have  been  afironted  at  its  being 
hinted  to  him  that  he  was  not  enjoying  substantial  comfort.  I  shall 
not  follow  Columbus  through  his  pompous  detail  of  the  political  im- 
portance and  resources  of  the  American  empire,  nor  through  his  rap- 
turous  eulogiums  upon  the  American  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  upon  *  the  generations  of  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets, 
whose  names  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  land  Hiat  produced  them.' 
As  to  some  of  the  facts  asserted,  I  shall  only  say,  that,  judging  from 
a  single  specimen,  I  must  allow  his  countrymen  to  possess  the  inven- 
tive faculty  in  a  high  degree,  while  bis  reasonings  and  general  views 
seem  to  savour  more  of  the  exploded  absurdities  of  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  than  of  the  juster  notions  that  distinguish  the  present 
philosophic  and  enlightened  age. 

**  Your  constant  Reader, 

"Britannicus." 
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'<  LITBRATURB. 

*'  To  the  EdUar  of  the  Old  Hampstead  Magazine, 

(«  SiK, Your  inhuman  allusion  to  me  in  your  late  strictures  upon 

modern  poetry  was  too  palpable  to  be  Aiisunderstood.  I  have  there- 
fore to  inform  you,  that  my  poem  was  submitted  to  the  public  at  the 
ardent  solicitations  of  several  literary  friends,  whose  judgments  are 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  periodical  critic  in  the  kingdom.  But  I 
never  expected  that  it  could  please  the  present  degenerate  taste.  I 
told  them  what  I  now  tell  you,  that  it  was  written  for  posterity,  and 
to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  posterity  I  confidently  appeal. 
Juh  6,  2200.  "  Yours, 

*'  Anthony  Sanguine." 


TO    THE    DAISY.* 

Sweet  sigaple  flower,  though  lost  to  iaine. 
And  scorn'd  by  every  thoughtless  wight ; 

How  proud  the  orb  which  gave  thy  name — 
That  splendid  orb  which  yields  us  light ! 

Surely  thou  'rt  Nature's  favoured  flower  I 

She  form'd  thy  peerlesB  virgin  ray. 
Then  bade  thee  grace  young  Springs  new  power. 

And,  with  him,  hail  the  God  of  Day.    . 

The  glowipg  God  beheld  thee  fair. 

As  bri^Uy  glancing  from  the  sky. 
And,  pleased  at  Nature's  friendly  care. 

He  said,  "  Henceforth  be  caUM  mine  eye/' 

Now  each  retumincr  season  brhigs 

Thy  little  silv'ir  form  to  Ikht, 
When  Nature's  fairy  finger  flings 

Her  gifts,  all  teeming  with  delight  1 

Why  valued  less,  because  not  rare 
Thy  beatity  medls  the  common  eye  ? 

The  day's  blest  orb  o«  eadi  his  share 
Of  warmth  bestows— on  low  and  high ! 

Thy  modest  raicn,  thy  lowly  scftiere, 

Shall  to  my  footsteps  sacred  oe. 
And  as  1  view  that  orb  so  dear. 

Sweet  flower  1  1  '11  still  remember  thee. 


"  Thus  the  word  *  dwsy  *  is  a  thousand  times  pronounced,  without  our  advert- 
thc  beauty  of  its  etymoloory,  vis.  *  the  *  ^—  •  »•     *^t       %j  m^.^ 

page  133.  art.  Cam'p&rll's  Lectures. 
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LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN. 
BY  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLADO. 

.  .  LETTER  V, 

Dear  Madam,  Seville, 1799.   - 

I  NOW  forward  to  you  the  conclusion  of  my  friend's  narrative  '*  On 
the  formation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  Spanish 
Clergyman."*  My  next  letter  will  introduce  you  to  a  national 
spectacle  peculiarly  our  own,-— to  the  arena  of  a  bull-fight. 

L.  D. 
**  The  Spanish  universities  had  continued  in  a  state  worthy  of  the 
thirteenth  century,    till  Campomanes,  an  enlightened    minister  of 
Charles  III.,  gave  them  an  amended  plan  of  studies,  which,  though 
far  below  the  level  of  knowledge  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  seems  at 
least  to  recognise  the  progpress  of  the  human  mind  since  the  revival  of 
letters.     The  present  plan  forbids  the  study  of  the  Aristotelic  pbilo« 
sophy,  and  attempts  the  introduction  of  the  inductive  system  of  Ba- 
con; but  is  shamefully  deficient  in   the  department  of  literature. 
Three  years  successive  attendance  in  the  schools  of  logic,  natural 
philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  is  the  only  requisite  for  a  master's 
degree ;  and,  though  the  examinations  are  both  long  and  severe,  few 
of  the  Spanish  universities  have  yet  altered  the  old  statute,  which 
obliges  the  candidates  to  draw  their  theses  from  Aristotle's,  logics  and 
physics,  and  deliver  a  long  discourse  upon  one  chapter  of  each ;  thus 
leaving  their  daily  lectures  perfectly  at  variance  with  the  final  exami- 
nations.     Besides  these  preparatory  schools,  every  university  has 
three  or  four  professors  of  divinity,  as  many  of  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  seldom  less  of  medicine.    The  students  are  not  required  to  live 
in  colleges.     There  are,   however,  establishments  of  this  kind  for 
under-graduates ;  but  being,  for  the  most  part,  intended  for  a  limited 
number  of  poor  boys,  they  make  no  part  of  the  Academic  system. 
Yet  some  of  these  colleges  have,  by  a  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, risen  to  such  a  height  of  splendour  and  influence,  that  I  must 
digress  into  a  short  sketch  of  their  history. 

**  The  original  division  of  Spanish  colleges  into  miitor  and  majors 
arose  from  the  branches  of  learning  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Grammar  and  rhetoric  alone  were  taught  in  the  first;  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine,  in  the  last.  Most  of  the  major  colleges  were,  by  papal 
bulls  and  royal  decrees,  erected  into  univ^siiies,  where,  besides  the 
fellows,  students  might  repair  daily  to  hear  the  public  lectures,  and 
finally  take  their  degrees.  Thus  the  university  of  this  town  (Seville) 
was,  till  lately,  attached  to  this  major  college,  the  rector  or  head  of 
which,  elected  annually  by  the  fellows,  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
rector  of  the  university.  This,  and  four  other  colleges  at  Salamanca, 
enjoying  similar  privileges,  but  far  exceeding  ours  in  wealth  and  jn- 
fluence,  formed  the  literary  aristocracy  of  Spain.  Though  the  statutes 
gave  no  exclusion  to  plebeians,  the  circumstances  required  in  the 
candidates  for  fellowships,  together  with  the  esprit  de  corps  actuating 

•  Page  165. 
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the  electors,  confined  such  places  to  the  noblesse.  Anxious  to  in«' 
crease  their  influence,  none  of  the  five  major  collies  of  Spain  could 
ever  be  induced  to  elect  any  one  who  was  not  connected  with  some  of 
the  best  families.  This,  however,  was  but  a  prudential  step,  to  avoid 
the  public  disgrace  to  which  the  pruebas,  or  interrogatories  relative 
to  blood,  might  otherwise  expose  the  candidates.  One  of  the  fellows 
was,  and  is  still,  at  Seville,  according  to  the  statutes,  to  repair  to  the 
birth-place  of  the  parents  of  the  elected  member,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  his  two  grandfathers  and  grandmothers— except  when  any  of  them 
is  a  foreigner,  a  circumstance  which  prevents  the  journey,  though  not 
the  inquiry — iu  order  to  examine  upon  oath,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
witnesses  at  each  place,  who,  either  from  their  own  knowledge,  or  the 
current  report  of  the  town,  must  swear  that  the  ancestor  in  question 
never  was  a  menial  servant,  a  shopkeeper  or  petty  tradesman,  a 
mechanic,  had  neither  himself,  nor  any  of  his  relations,  been  punished 
by  the  Inquisition,  nor  was  descended  from  Jews,  Moors,  Africans, 
Indians,  or  Guanchos,  i.e.  the  aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It 
is  evident  that  none  but  the  hereditary  gentry  could  expose  them- 
selves to  this  ordeal :  and,,  as  the  pride  of  the  reporter,  together  with 
the  character  of  his  college,  were  highly  interested  in  the  purity  of 
blood  of  every  member,  no  room  was  left  for  the  evasions  commonly 
resorted  to  for  the  admission  of  knights  in  the  military  orders. 

**  Thus,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  five  mmor  colleges*  could  com- 
mand the  influence  of  the  first  Spanish  famiiies  all  over  the  kingdom. 
It  was  besides  a  point  of  honour  among  such  as  had  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship, never  to  desert  the  interest  of  their  college :  and,  as  every 
cathedral  in  Spain  has  three  canonries,  which  must  be  obtained  by  a 
literary  competition,  of  which  the  canons  themselves  are  the  judges^ 
wherever  a  major  collegian  had  obtained  a  stall,  he  was  able  to  secure 
a  strong  party  to  any  one  of  his  college  who  should  offer  himself  as 
a  champion  at  those  literary  jousts.  The  chapters,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  generally  inclined  to  strengthen  their  own  importance  by 
the  accession  of  people  of  rank,  leaving  poor  and  unknown  scholars  to 
grovel  in  their  native  obscurity.  No  place  of  honour  in  the  church 
and  law  was  left  unoccupied  by  the  collegians;  and  even  the  distribu- 
tion which  those  powerful  bodies  made  of  their  members — as  if  not 
only  all  the  best  oflices  and  situations,  but  even  a  choice  of  them» 
were  in  their  hands — was  no  secret  to  the  country  at  large.  Fellows 
in  orders,  who  possessed  abilities,  were  kept  in  reserve  for  the  literary 
eompetitkms.  Such  as  could  not  appear  to  advantage  at  those  public 
trials  were,  by  means  of  court  favour,  provided  for  with  stalls  in  the 
wealthiest  cathedrals.  The  absolutely  dull  and  ignorant  were  made 
inquisitors,  who,  passing  judgment  in  their  secret  halls,  could  not  dis- 
grace the  college  by  their  blunders.  Medicine  not  being  in  honour, 
there  were  no  fellows  of  that  profession.     The  lay  members  of  the 

.  ■     I -■'"  ■ _-_■-_■-  g-  ,m  II      ^^_^_j 

*  **  There  exist  in  Spain  some  other  collets  which  are  also  called  rnqjori  but 
none,  except  four  at  Salamanca,  'and  one  at  Seville,  were  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
literary  aristocracy  of  the  country.  None  but  these  had  the  privilege  of  referring 
all  their  interests  and  concerns  to  a  committee  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
expressly  named  for  that  purpose." 
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umi<Mt  eollcge*  belonged  exclusively  to  the  law,  but  they  would  qeYev 
quit  their  fellowships  except  for  a  place  apiong  the  jucfges.  Even  \^ 
the  present  low  ebb  of  collegiate  ioflueQce,  the  College  of  Seville 
would  disown  any  of  the  fellows  who  should  act  as  a  mere  advocate. 

"  While  the  colleges  were  still  at  the  height  of  their  power,  Cam* 
pouanes,  a  young  lawyer,  whose  great  abilities  were  his  only  recom* 
nendation*  offer^  hinself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  fellowships  at 
Salamaoca,  and  was  disdainfully  rejected.    By  an  extraordinary  com- 
biaation  of  otrcumstances,  he  rose  to  be  prime  minister  of  state, 
under  Charl/ss  III.     The  extraordinary  success  he  had  met  with  ior 
public  life,  could  not,  however,  heal  the  wound  his  pride  had  received 
in  his  youth.     But,  besides  the  inducement  of  his  private  feelings,  he 
seems  tp  have  been  an  enemy  to  all  influence  which  was  not  exerted  by 
the  king  and  his  ministers.     Two  powerful  bodies,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
colleges,  engrossed  so  forcibly*  and,  I  may  say,  painfully,  his  attention, 
fbat  it  was  wittily  observed, '  that  the  spectacles  he  wore  had  painted 
glasses,  one  representing  a  Jesuit,  the  other  a  collegian* — he  was  so 
inteat  against  both.    The  destruction  to  whigh  he  had  doouied  them 
was,  at  leagth,  accomplished  by  bis  means.    His  main  triumph  was, 
bdeed,  over  the  Jesuits :  yet  his  success  against  the  colleges,  though 
eertainly  less  s|^ndid«  was  the  more  gratifying  to  his  personal  feel* 
ings.    The  method  be  employed  in  the  downfall  of  the  last  is  not  un^ 
worthy  of  aotice,  both  for  its  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  state  and  character  of  the  country.    Having  the  whol^ 
patronage  of  the  Crown  in  his  bands,  he  plac^,  within  a  short  ti^ie, 
all  the  exiaUng  members  of  the  Salamanca  colleges,  in  the  in<;»st 
desirable  aiiaations  both  of  the  church  and  law,  filling  dieir  vacancies 
with  youag  me«  of  no  family.    Tbus  the  bond  of  collegiate  influence 
was  suddenly  snapped  asunder :  the  old  nutmbers  disowned  their  suc- 
cessors, and  such  as  a  few  days  before  lootked  upon  a  fellowship  as 
an  object  of  ambkioa,  would  have  felt  mortified  at  the  sight  of  a  re- 
lative wearing  the  gown  of  a  reform/ed  college.     The  major  college  of 
Seville  was  attacked  by  other  meaas*    Without  enforcing  the  aduiis- 
lion  of  tbe  unprivileged  claases,  the  minister,  by  an  arbitrary  ofd^» 
dcfurived  it  of  its  right  to  confer  decrees.    The  convention  of  doct^^ 
and  masters  were  empowered  to  elect  their  own  rector,  and  iiawe 
professors  for  the  schools,  which  were  tobsequently  opened  to  the 
public  in  one  of  the  deserted  houses  that  had  belonged  to  the  Jesuits* 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  university  where  I  received  my  ^ucation. 

*' Slight,  however,  are  the  advantages  which  a  young  oind  can 
derive  from  acadeunlical  atudies  in  Spain.  To  expect  a  rational  system 
of  education  whene  the  Inquiaition  is  constautly  on  the  watch  to  keep 
the  human  mind  within  the  boundaries  which  the  church  of  Eome, 
with  ber  host  of  divines,  has  set  to  its  progress,  would  shew  a  perfect 
ignorance  of  tbe  character  ai  our  religion.  Thanks  to  the  league 
between  our  church  and  state,  the  Catholic  divines  have  nearly  sife- 
ceeded  in  keeping  down  knowledge  to  their  own  level.  £ven  such 
branches  of  science  as  seem  least  connected  with  religion,  cannot 
escape  the  theological  rod  ;  and  the  spirit  which  made  Galileo  recaikt 
upon  fab  knees  his  discoveries  in  astronomy,  still  compels  our  prof<Msi- 
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sors  to  teach  the  Copernican  system  as  an  hypothesis.  The  truth  is 
that,  with  Catholic  divines,  no  one  pursuit  of  the  human  mind  is  inde- 
pendent of  religion.  Since  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  its 
doctrines  have  ever  been  blended  with  the  philosophical  views  of  their 
teachers.  The  scriptures  themselves,  invaluable  as  they  are  in  form- 
ing the  moral  character,  frequently  touch,  by  incipient,  upon  subjects 
unconnected  with  their  main  object,  and  treat  of  Nature  and  civil 
society  according  to  the  notions  of  a  rude  people  in  a  very  primitive 
period.  Hence  the  encroachments  of  divines  upon  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  which  are  still  supported  by  the  hand  of  power  in 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  but  in  none  so  outrageously  as  in  Spain. 
Afi^tronomy  must  ask  the  inquisitors*  leave  to  see  with  her  own  eyes. 
Geography  was  long  compelleil  to  shrink  before  them.  Divines  were 
made  the  judges  of  Columbus's  plans  of  discovery,  as  well  as  to  allot 
^  species  to  the  Americans.  A  spectre  monk  haunts  the  Geologist  in 
the  lowest  cavities  of  the  earth ;  and  one  of  flesh  and  blood  watches 
the  steps  of  the  Philosopher  on  its  surface.  Anatomy  is  suspected, 
and  watched  closely,  whenever  she  takes  up  the  scalpel ;  and  Medicine 
had  many  a  pang  to  endure  while  endeavouring  to  expunge  the  use  of 
bark  and  inoculation  from  the  catalogue  of  mortal  sins.  You  must 
not  only  believe  what  the  Inquisition  believes,  but  yield  implicit  faith 
to  the  theories  and  explanations  of  their  divines.  To  acknowledge, 
on  the  authority  of  Revelation,  that  mankind  will  rise  from  their 
graves,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  unfortunate  Metaphysician, 
who  should  deny  that  man  is  a  compound  of  two  substances,  one  of 
which  is  naturally  immortal.  It  was  long  a  great  obstacle  to  the  re* 
jection  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  that  the  substantial  forms  of  the 
schools  were  found  an  exceedingly  convenient  veil  for  the  invisible 
work  of  tr€msv^tantiatum:  for  our  good  divines  shrewdly  suspected, 
that  if  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  bodies, 
were  allowed  to  be  mere  a<xidents — the  bare  impressions  on  our  sense 
of  one  variously  modified  substance — it  might  be  plausibly  urged  that, 
in  the  consecrated  Host,  the  object  of  their  adoration  had  been  con- 
verted into  bread,  not  the  bread  into  the  body.  But  it  would  be 
endless  and  tedious  to  trace  all  the  links,  of  which  the  Inquisition  has 
formed  the  chain  that  binds  and  weighs  down  the  human  mind  among 
us.  Acquiescence  in  the  voluminous  and  multifarious  creed  of  the 
Roman  church  is  by  no  means  sufiicient  for  safety.  A  man  who 
closes  his  work  with  the  O.  S.  C.  S.  R.  E.  (Omnia  sub  oorrectione 
SanctcB  RomaTUB  JEcelesueJ  may  yet  rue  the  moment  when  he  took  pen 
in  hand.  Heterodoxy  may  be  easily  avoided  in  writing ;  but  who  can 
be  sure  that  none  of  nis  periods  smacks  of  heresy  (sapiens  hseresim)— ^ 
none  of  his  sentences  are  of  that  uncouth  species  which  is  apt  to  ffrate 
pious  ears  (piarum  annum  offensivas)  ?  Who  then  will  venture  upon 
the  path  of  knowledge,  where  it  leads  straight  to  the  Inquisition  ?  * 

^,^^_^j  .1  -  —  —      ^--  ■  ■  -       -  —  .  -  ■       . ~^ — . —    —      - . 

•  . . . .  n  s'eit  ^tabli  dans  Madrid  un  syttdme  de  liberty  sur  la  yente  des  produc- 
tions, qui  s*etend  mdme  k  cellcs  dela  presse ;  et  que,  pourru  que  je  ne  parle  en  mes 
cents  ni  de  Tautorit^,  ni  du  culte,  n!  de  la  politique,  ni  de  la  morale,  ni  des  gens  eh 
place,  ni  des  corps  en  credit,  ni  dc  I'Opera,  ni  des  antres  spectacles,  ni  de  personne 
qui  tienne  k  quelque  chose,  je  puis  tout  imprimer  librement,  sous  Tinspection  de 
deux  ou  trois  censeurs.  — Marriage  de  Figaro,  Act  5,  Sc,  3. 
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"  Yet  such  is  the  energy  of  the  human  mind,  when  once  acquainted 
with  its  own  powers,  that  the  hest  organized  system  of  intellectual 
tyranny,  though  so  far  successful  as  to  prevent  Spanish  talent  from 
bringing  any  fruit  to  maturity,  fails  most  completely  of  checking  its 
activity.  Could  I  but  draw  accurately  the  picture  of  an  ingenuous 
young  mind  struggling  with  the  obstacles  which  Spanish  education 
opposes  to  its  improvement — the  alarm  at  the  springing  suspicions  of 
beinff  purposely  betrayed  into  error — the  superstitious  fears  that 
check  its  earliest  longings  after  liberty — the  honest  and  ingenious 
casuistry  by  which  it  encourages  itself  to  strike  out  of  the  prescribed 
path — the  maiden  joy  and  fear  of  the  first  transgression — ^the  rapidly- 
growing  love  of  new-discovered  truth,  and  consequent  hatred  of  its 
tyrants — the  final  despair  and  wild  despite  that  possess  it  on  finding 
its  doom  inevitable,  on  seeing,  with  an  appalling  evidence,  that  its 
best  exertions  are  lost,  that  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  claim 
and  can  enforce  its  homage — ^no  plot  of  romance  would  be  read  with 
more  interest  by  such  as  are  not  indifferent  to  the  noblest  concerns  of 
mankind.  As  I  cannot,  however,  present  an  animated  picture,  I  shall 
proceed  with  a  statement  of  facts. 

"  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  was  all  I 
acquired  at  the  university  before  I  began  the  study  of  divinity  ;  and, 
like  most  of  my  countrymen,  I  should  have  completed  my  studies 
without  so  much  as  suspecting  the  .existence  of  elegant  literature,  had 
it  not  been  for  my  acquaintance  with  an  excellent  youngman,  much 
my  senior  at  the  university,  who,  by  his  own  unassisted  industry,  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  classics.  To 
him  I  owed  my  first  acquaintance  with  Spanish  poetry,  and  my 
earliest  attempts  at  composition  in  my  own  language.  My  good  for- 
tune led  me,  but  a  short  time  after,  to  a  member  of  the  major  college 
of  this  town — another  self-improved  man,  whose  extraordinary  talents 
having  enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  cast  a  gleam  of  good 
taste  over  the  system  of  his  own  university  of  Osuna,  was,  subsequent- 
ly, at  Seville,  the  centre  of  a  small  club  of  students,  who,  through  tl^ 
influence  of  his  genius,  rose  so  far  above  the  mass  of  their  academical 
fellows,  as  to  shew,  by  the  fair,  though  scanty,  produce  of  their  minds, 
the  rich  promise  which  the  state  of  their  country  had  blasted. 

"  In  aU  the  Spanish  universities  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I  have 
observed  a  similar  struggle  between  enterprising  genius  and  consti- 
tuted ignorance.  Valencia,  Granada,  the  college  of  San  Fulgencio, 
at  Murcia;  Salamanca,  above  all,  and  Seville,  the  least  among 
them,  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  reform,  arising  from  the  undaunted 
ardour  of  some  young  members,  who,  having  opened  for  themselves  a 
path  to  knowledge,  would,  at  some  time  or  other,  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  allure  the  rising  generation  to  follow  their  steps.  The  bold- 
est champions  in  this  hopeless  contest  have  generally  started  among 
the  professors  of  moral  philosophy.  Government  had  confined  them 
to  the  puny  Elements  of  Jacquier  and  Hetneccius ;  but  a  mind,  once 
set  on  '<  the  proper  study  of  mankind,"  must  be  weak  indeed  not  to 
extend  its  views  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  ignorance  of  a 
despot  or  his  ministers.    To  the  alarm  and  consternation  of  the  whUe- 
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tasselied  heads*»  and  the  thriUing  liopes  of  thek  secret  eaeaues,  con- 
nected series  of  Theses  have  of  late  appeared  among  us,  %vhich,  in 
spite  of  the  studied  caution  of  their  language,  betrayed  both  their 
origin  and  tendency.  Genuine  offspring  of  the  French  school,  the 
vei^  turn  of  their  phrases  gave  strong  indications  of  a  style  formed  in 
defiance  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  But  these  tits  of  restless  impatience 
have  only  secured  the  yoke  they  were  intended  to  loosen.  I  have 
visited  Salamanca  after  the  great  defeat  of  the  philosophical  party, 
the  strongest  that  ever  was  formed  in  Spain.  A  man  of  first-rate 
literary  character  among  us,  whom  merit  and  court  favour  had  raised 
to  one  of  the  chief  seats  in  the  judicature  of  the  country,  but  whom 
court  caprice  had,  about  this  time,  sent  to  rusticate  at  Salaiuanca, 
was  doing  me  the  honours  of  the  place,  when,  approaching  the  con- 
vocation-hall of  the  university,  we  perceived  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  divinity  stroUing  about  previous  to  a  meeting  of  their  body. 
A  runaway  slave,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  lash  on  his  return, 
could  not  have  shrunk  more  instinctively  at  the  sight  of  the  planters 
meeting  at  the  council-room,  than  my  friend  did  at  the  view  of  the 
cowls,  *  white,  black,  and  grey,'  which  partiaHy  hid  the  sleek  faces 
of  his  offended  masters.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  lucky  enough  to 
escape  the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  penance  in  a  monastery, 
which  was  the  sad  lot  of  the  chief  of  his  routed  party ;  but  he  himself 
was  still  suspected  and  watched  closely.  The  rest  of  his  friends,  the 
flower  of  the  university,  had  been  kept  for  three  or  four  years,  in 
constant  fear  for  their  personal  liberty,  being  often  called  before  the 
secret  tribunal  to  answer  the  most  captious  interrogatories  about 
themselves  and  their  friends,  but  never  put  in  possession  of  every 
count  of  the  indictment.  After  this  and  a  few  such  examples,  we 
have,  at  last,  perceived  the  foUy  of  engaging  in  a  desperate  game, 
where  no  possible  combination  can,  for  the  present^  give  the  dissent- 
ing party  a  single  chance  of  success. 

'*  French  philosophy  had  not  found  its  way  to  the  university  of 
Seville,  at  the  time  when  I  was  studying  divinity.  Even  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  was  a  rare  acquirement  both  among  the  profes- 
sors and  their  hearers.  I  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch  that  one  of  the  few  books  which  delighted  my  childhood  was 
a  Spanish  translation  of  Telemachus.  A  fortunate  incident  had  now 
thrown  into  my  hands  the  original  of  my  old  favourite,  and  I  attempt- 
ed to  understand  a  few  lines  by  comparing  it  with  the  version.  My 
success  exceeded  my  hopes.  In  a  few  weeks  I  could  read  on  without 
either  grammar  or  dictionary,  guessing,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal,  but 
visibly  improving  my  knowledge  of  the  idiom  by  comparing  the  force 
of  unknown  woHs  in  different  passages.  A  single  volume  of  Racine's 
tragedies  was  my  next  French  book.  ImperfecUy  as  I  must  have  un- 
derstood that  tender  poet,  his  plays  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that 


«  A  coloured  tassel  on  the  cap  is,  in  Spain,  the  peculiar  distinction  of  doctors 
and  masters,  ffnute,  denotes  divinity :  green,  canon  law  :  crimson,  civil  law  : 
yellow,  medicine ;  and  blue,  arts,  i.  e.  philosophy.  Tlicsc  caps  arc  worn  only  on 
puhllc  occasions  at  the  unirersities. 
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by  repealed  readings  I  found  myself  able  to  understand  French 
poetry.  It  was  about  this  time  that  1  made  my  invaluable  acquaintance 
at  the  major  college.  My  friend  had  leamea  both  French  and  Italian 
in  a  simHar  manner  with  me.  He  was  acqutunted  with  oue  of  the 
judges  of  OUT  Audiencia,  or  provincial  court  of  judicature,  a  man  of 
great  literary  celebrity,  who  possessed  a  very  good  library,  from 
whence  I  was  indulged  with  French  books,  as  well  as  Italian,  when 
by  a  little  ingenuity  and  the  analogy  of  my  own  language,  I  had  also 
enabled  myself  to  read  the  language  of  Petrarch. 

**  Hitherto  I  had  never  had  courage  enough  to  take  a  forbidden 
book  in  my  hands.  The  excommunication  impending  over  me  by  the 
words  ipso  facto  was  indeed  too  terrific  an  object  for  my  inexperienced 
mind.  Delighted  with  the  taste  for  poetry  and  eloquence  which  I 
had  acquired,  I  had  never  brooded  over  any  religious  doubts — or 
rather,  sincerely  adhering  to  the  Roman  Catholic  law,  which  makes 
the  examination  of  such  doubts  as  gireat  a  crime  as  the  denial  of  the 
article  of  belief  it  affects,  I  had  always  shrunk  with  terror  from 
every  heterodox  suggestion.  But  my  now  intimate  friend  and  guide 
bad  made  canon  law  his  profession.  Ecclesiastical  history,  in  which 
he  was  deeply  versed,  had,  without  weakening  his  Catholic  princi- 
ples, made  htm  a  pupil  of  that  school  of  canonists  who,  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  having  exposed  the  forgeries  by  means  of  which 
papal  power  had  made  itself  paramount  to  every  human  authority, 
were  but  too  visibly  disposed  to  a  separation  from  Rome.  My  friend 
denied  the  existence  of  any  power  in  the  Church  to  inflict  excommu- 
nication for  a  breach  of  discipline,  without  a  declaratory  sentence  ia 
consequence  of  the  trial  of  the  offender.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
doctrine,  he  made  me  read  the  '  Discourses  on  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
by  the  Abb6  Fleury — a  work  teeming  with  invective  against  monks 
and  friars,  doubts  on  modern  miracles,  and  strictures  on  the  virtues 
of  modern  saints.     Eve's  heart,  I  confess,  when 

her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  ate, 

could  not  beat  more  convulsively  than  mine,  as  I  opened  the  forbid- 
den book.  Vague  fears  and  doubts  haunted  my  conscience  for  many 
days.  But  my  friend,  besides  a  sound  Catholic,  was  a  devout  man. 
He  had  lately  taken  priest^s  orders,  and  was  now  not  only  my  literary 
but  my  spiritual  director.  His  abilities  and  his  affection  to  me  had 
obtained  a  most  perfect  command  over  my  mind,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  could  match  him  in  mental  boldness,  on  points  unconnected 
with  articles  of  faith. 

**  This  was,  indeed,  the  happiest  period  of  my  life.  The  greatest 
part  of  my  time,  with  the  exception  of  that  required  for  my  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  dull  lectures  of  the  divinity  professors,  was  devoted 
to  the  French  critics  Andre,  Lc  Bossu,  Batteux,  RoUin,  La  Harpe» 
and  many  others  of  less  note.  The  habit  of  analyzing  language  and 
ideas,  which  I  acquired  in  the  perusal  of  such  works,  soon  led  me  to 
some  of  the  French  metaphysicians,  especially  Condillac. 

*'  It  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  myself  and  those  constant  as- 
sociates of  my  youth  that  formed  the  knot  of  friends,  of  whom  the 
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often-mentioned  major  collegian  was  the  centre  and  guide,  to  examine 
all  oui^  feelings,  in  order  to  resolve  them  into  some  general  law,  and 
trace  them  to  their  simple  elements.  This  habit  of  analysis  and  ge* 
ueralization  extended  itself  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  countrVf 
and  the  daily  incidents  of  life»  till  in  the  course  of  time  it  produced  m 
me  the  deceitful,  though  not  uncommon  notion,  that  all  knowledge  is 
the  result  of  developed  principles,  and  gave  me  a  distaste  for  every 
book  that  was  not  cast  into  a  regular  theory. 

**  While  I  was  thus  amused  and  deceived  by  the  activity  of  my  mind, 
without  endeavouring  to  give  it  the  weight  and  steadiness  which  de« 
pcnds  upon  the  knowledge  of  facts,  Catholicism,  with  its  ten  thousand 
rules  and  practices,  was  mechanically  keeping  up  the  ill-contrived 
structnre  of  devotion,  which  it  had  raised  more  in  my  fancy  than  my 
heart.  It  had  now  to  contend,  however,  with  ao  enemy  whom  no-» 
thing  but  fixed  hope  can  keep  within  bounds — but  religion  had  left 
me  no  hope.  Instead  of  engaging  love  on  her  side,  she  had  forced 
him  into  an  inseparable  league  with  immorality.  I  will  not  deseribe 
the  misery  that  embittered  my  youth,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  my 
maturer  years — the  struggles,  perhaps  the  crimes,  certainly  the  re- 
iteorse,  that  were  in  me  the  consequence  of  the  barbarous  laws  of  my 
country.  They  are  too  intimately  blended  wi^  self^  too  intricately 
entwined  with  the  feelings  of  others,  to  be  left  exposed  for  ever  to  the 
cold  indifference  of  such  as  Wve  on,  wicked,  or  innocent  by  rote; 
Whatever  on  this  point  is  connected  with  the  general  state  of  Spain, 
lias  already  been  touched  upon.  Mine,  mde^,  is  the  lot  of  thou«> 
^ands.  Often  did  I  recoil  at  the  approach  of  the  moment  when  1  was 
to  bind  myself  for  ever  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  as  oflen  my 
heart  failed  me  at  the  sight  of  a  mother  in  tears.  It  was  not  worldly 
interests — ^it  was  the  eternal  welfare  of  my  soul,  which  she  believed  to 
depend  on  my  following  the  call  of  Heaven,  that  made  the  best  of 
mothers  a  snare  to  her  dearest  child.  The  persuasions  of  my  confes- 
sor, and,  above  all,  the  happiness  I  experienced  in  restoring  cheerful- 
ness  to  my  family,  deluded  me  into  the  hope  of  preserving  the  same 
feeling  through  life.  A  very  short  time,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
open  my  eyes.  The  inexorable  law  that  bound  me  was  the  bitterest 
foe  to  my  virtue.  Yet  devotion  had  not  lost  her  power  over  my  fancy, 
and  I  broke  loose,  more  than  once,  from  her  thraldom,  and  was  as 
often  reclaimed  before  the  awful  period  which  was  to  raise  me  to  the 
priesthood. 

"  If  mental  incitement,  attended  with  the  most  thrilling  and  sublime 
sensations,  though  arising  from  deception,  could  be  indulged  without 
injury  to  our  noblest  faculties^if  life  could  be  made  a  long  dream 
without  the  painful  startings  produced  by  the  din  and  collision  of  the 
world — if  the  opium  of  delusion  could  be  largely  administered  with*^ 
out  a  complete  enervation  of  our  rational  energies — the  lot  of  a  man  of 
feeling,  brought  up  in  the  undisturbed  belief  of  the  Catholic  doctrines, 
and  raised  to  be  a  dispenser  of  its  mysteries,  would  be  enviable  above 
all  others.  No  abstract  persuasions,  if  I  am  to  trust  my  experience, 
can  either  soothe  our  fears  or  feed  our  hopes,  independent  of  the  ima^ 
ffioation ;  and  1  am  strongly  inclined  to  assert  that  no  genuine  per- 
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soasion  exists  upon  ttne^Hlhly  subjects,  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  tma^natlTe  fecultv.  Hence  the  powerful  effects  of  the  splendid 
and  striking  system  of  worship  adopted  by  the  Roman  churches.  A 
foreigner  may  be  inclhiedto  hiiigh  at  the  strange  ceremonies  performed 
in  a  Spanish  cathedral,  because  these  ceremonies  are  a  conventional 
language  to  which  he  attaches  no  ideas.  But  he  that  from  the  cradle 
has  been  "accustomed  to  kiss  the  hand  of  every  priest,  and  receive  his 
blessing — ^that  has  associated  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Deity 
with  the  consecrated  bread — that  has  observed  the  awe  with  which  it 
is  handled — ^how  none  but  a  priest  dare  touch  it — what  clouds  of  in- 
cense, what  briUiancy  of  gems  surround  it  when  exposed  to  the  view 
— with  what  heart-fdt  anxiety  the  glare  of  lights,  the  sound  of  music, 
and  the  uninterrupted  adoration  of  the  priests  in  waiting — ^are  made 
to  evince  the  overpowering  feeling  of  a  God  dwelling  among  men — such 
a  man  alone  can  conceive  the  state  of  a  warm-hearted  youth,  who,  fbt 
the  first  time,  approaches  the  altar,  not  as  a  mere  attendant,  but  as 
the  sole  worker  of  the  greatest  of  miracles. 

**  No  language  can  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  at  the  ceremony 
of  ordination,  the  performance  of  the  first  mass,  and-  during  the  in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  this  fever  of  enthusiasm  and  the  cold 
scepticism  that  soon  followed  it.  For  some  months  previous  to  the 
awful  ceremony  I  voluntarily  secluded  myself  from  the  world,  making 
religious  reading  and  meditation  the  sole  employment  of  my  time. 
The  Exeretaei  of  Saint  Ignatius,  which  immediately  preceded  the  day 
of  ordination,  filled  my  heart  with  what  appeared  to  me  a  settled 
distaste  for  every  worldly  pleasure.  When  the  consecrating  rites  had 
been  performed — when  my  hands  had  been  anorated — ^the  sacred  ves- 
ture, at  first  folded  on  my  shoulders,  let  drop  around  me  by  the 
bands  of  tlie  bishop — the  sublime  hymn  to  the  all-creating  Spirit  ut- 
tered in  solemn  strains,  and  the  power  of  restoring  sinners  to  innocence 
conferred  upon  me — when,  at  length,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  'fel- 
low-worker with  God,'  the  bishop  addressed  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour :  '  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servant ....  but  I  have  called  yon 
friend  f  I  truly  felt  as  if,  freed  from  the  material  part  of  my  being,  I 
belonged  to  a  higher  rank  of  existence.  I  had  still  a  heart,  it  is  true 
r— a  heart  ready  to  burst  at  the  sight  of  my  parents,  on  their  knees, 
while  impressing  the  first  kiss  on  my  newly-consecrated  hands ;  but 
it  was  dead  to  the  charms  of  beauty.  Among  the  friendly  crowd  that 
surrounded  me  for  the  same  purpose  were  those  lips  which  a  few 
months  before  I  would  have  died  to  press ;  yet  I  could  but  just  mark 
their  superior  softness.  In  vain  did  I  exert  myself  to  check  exube- 
rance of  feehngs  at  my  first  mass.  My  tears  bedewed  the  corporals  on 
which,  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  I  beheld  the  disguised  lover  of  mankind 
whom  I  had  drawn  from  heaven  to  my  hands.  These  are  dreams,  in- 
deed,— the  illusions  of  an  over-heated  fancy ;  but  dreams  they  are 
which  some  of  the  noblest  minds  have  dreamt  through  life  without 
waking — dreams  which,  while  passing  vividly  before  the  mental  eye, 
must  entirely  wrap  up  the  soul  of  every  one  who  is  neither  fitore  nor 
less  than  a  man. 

'*  To  exercise  the  privileges  of  my  office  for  the  benefit  of  my 
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fellow- creatures,  waa  now  my  excluaWe  aim  and  purpose.  1  daily 
celebrated  mass,  with  due  preparation,  preached  often,  aad  rejected 
none  that  applied  to  me  for  confession.  The  best  ascetic  writers  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  constantly  in  my  hands.  I  made  a  study  of 
the  Fathers;  but,  though  1  had  the  Scriptures  among  my  books,  it  was, 
according  to  custom,  more  for  reference  than  perusal.  These  feel- 
ings, this  state  of  mental  abstraction,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for 
a  time,  among  young  priests  whose  hearts  have  not  been  withered  by 
a  course  of  premature  profligacy.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  it  in 
such  as  embrace  the  clerical  state  as  a  trade,  or  are  led  to  the  church 
by  ambition,  and  least  of  all  among  the  few  that  would  never  bind 
themselves  with  the  law  of  celibacy,  had  they  not  previously  freed 
their  minds  from  all  religious  fears.  Yet,  among  my  numerous  ac- 
quaintance in  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  have  never  met  with  any  one,  pos- 
sessed of  bold  talents,  who  has  not,  sooner  or  later,  changed  from  the 
most  sincere  piety  to  a  state  of  unbelief.*  Were  every  individual 
who  has  undergone  this  internal  transformation  to  describe  the  steps 
by  which  it  was  accomplished,  I  doubt  not  but  the  general  outline 
would  prove  alike  in  all.  I  shall,  however,  conclude  my  narrative  by 
faithfully  relating  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  total  change  that  tool 
place  in  my  mind  within  little  more  than  a  year  after  taking  priest*a 
orders. 

"  The  ideas  of  consistency  and  perfection  must  be  strongly  attached 
by  every  sincere  Catholic  to  his  system  of  faith.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  played  for  many  centuries  a  desperate,  though,  till  lately, 
successful  game.  Having  once  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  abs- 
tract creed  for  salvation,  and  msule  herself  the  infallible  frame r  and 
expounder  of  that  creed,  she  leaves  her  votaries  no  alternative  but 
that  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  whole  of  her  doctrines.  Luckily  for 
her  interests,  men  seldom  go  beyond  a  certain  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought,  or  allow  themselves  to  look  into  the  sources  of  traditionary 
doctrines.  Her  theological  system,  on  the  other  hand,  having  so 
shaped  its  gradual  growth  as  to  fill  up  deticiencies  as  they  were  per- 
ceived^  affords  an  ample  range  to  every  mind  that,  without  venturing 
to  examine  the  foundations,  shall  be  contented  with  the  symmetry,  of 
the  structure.  I  have  often  heard  the  question,  how  could  such  men 
as  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  reject  the 
Protestant  faith?  The  answer  appears  to  me  obvious.  Because, 
according  to  their  undoubted  principles  on  this  matter,  they  must 
have  been  either  Catholics  or  Infidels.     Laying  it  down  as  an  axiom,, 


*  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  clergy.  I  once  heard  an  English  gentleman, 
who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  Italy,  where  he  obtiuned  lodgings  in  a  conrent,  re- 
late his  surprise  at  the  termination  of  a  friendly  discussion  which  he  had  with  the 
most  able  individuals  of  the  house,  on  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome.  The  <Uspute  had  been  animated,  and  supported  with  great 
ability  on  the  Catholic  side  by  one  of  the  youngest  monks.  When,  at  length,  all 
except  the  chief  disputants  had  retired,  the  young  monk,  turning  to  his  English 
guest,  asked  him  whether  he  really  believed  what  he  had  been  defending  ?  Upon 
receiving  a  serious  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  Allor 
lei  credepiu  the  tutto  il  convtnto.  B. 
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that  Christianity  was  ohieily  intended  to  reveal  a  system  of  doctrines 
necessary  for  salvation,  they  naturally  and  consistently  inferred  the 
existence  of  an  authorized  judge  upon  questions  of  faith,  otherwise 
the  inevitable  doubts  arising  from  private  judgment  would  defeat  the 
object  of  revelation.  Thus  it  is  that  Bossuet  thought  he  had  triumph- 
antly confdted  the  Protestants  by  merely  shewing  that  they  could 
not  agree  in  their  Articles.  Like  Bossuet,  most  Catholic  divines  can 
see  no  medium  between  denying  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church 
and  rejecting  revelation. 

"  No  proposition  in  Euclid  could  convey  stronger  conviction  to  my 
mind  than  that  which  I  found  in  this  dilemma.  Let  me  but  prove,  said 
I  to  myself,  that  there  exists  a  single  flaw  in  the  system,  and  it  will  alt 
crumble  into  dust.  Yet,  as  in  a  Catholic  *  once  to  doubt  is  once  to 
be  resolved,'  I  might  have,  like  many  others,  eternally  closed  my  eyes 
against  the  impression  of  the  most  glaring  falsehoods  ;  for  how  could 
I  retrieve  the  rash  step  of  holding  my  judgment  in  suspense'  while  I 
examined?  The  most  hideous  crimes  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
confessor ;  but  the  mortal  taint  of  heresy  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  the  Pope*s  delegated  authority,  which,  in  Spain,  he  has  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  Should  I  deliberately  indulge  my 
doubts  for  a  moment,  what  a  mountain  of  crime  and  misery  I  should 
bring  upon  my  head !  My  oflice  would,  probably,  lay  me  under  the 
necessity  of  celebrating  mass  the  next  day,  which,  to  do  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  unabsolved  sin,  is  sacrilege,  while  this  particular  offence 
would  besides  involve  me  in  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  gmpentum  and 
interdict.  The  recurring  necessity  of  officiating  at  the  altar,  before  I 
could  remove  these  inabilities,  would  increase  them  every  day  tenfold, 
and  give  my  life  a  foretaste  of  the  torturing  lire  to  which  I  should  be 
doomed  by  the  sentence  of  my  church.  These  fears  are  not  peculiar 
to  timid  or  weak  characters :  they  are  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
a  consistent  and  complicated  system,  and  cannot  be  dispelled  but  by 
a  decided  rejection  of  the  whole. 

The  involuntary  train,  however,  both  of  feeling  and  thought,  which 
was  to  make  me  break  out  into  complete  rebellion,  had  long  been' 
sapping  the  foundations  of  my  faith,  without  my  being  aware  that 
the  whole  structure  nodded  to  its  ruin.  A  dull  sense  of  existence,  a 
heaviness  that  palled  my  taste  for  life  and  its  concerns,  had  succeeded 
my  first  iudour  of  devotion.  Conscientiously  faithfiil  to  my  engage- 
ments, and  secluded  from  every  object  that  might  ruflle  the  calm  of 
my  heart,  I  looked  for  happiness  in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 
But  happiness  was  fled  from  me ;  and,  though  totally  exempt  from 
remorse,  I  could  not  bear  the  death-like  silence  of  my  soul.  An  un- 
meaning and  extremely  burdensome  practice  laid  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  upon  her  clergy,  contributed  not  a  little  to  mcrease  the  irk- 
someness  of  my  circumstances.  A  Catholic  clergyman,  who  em- 
ploys his  whole  day  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  others,  must  yet 
repeat  to  himself  the  service  of  the  day  in  an  audible  voice — a  per- 
formance which  neither  constant  practice,  nor  the  most  rapid  utter- 
ance, can  bring  within  the  compass  of  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  four-and-twcnty.     This  exhausting  exercise  is  enjoined  under 
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pain  of  mortal  sin,  and  the  restitution  of  that  day's  tnoome  on  which 
any  portion  of  the  office  is  omitted. 

'*  Was  mine  a  life  of  nsefulness? — Was  not  the  world,  with  ali,it» 
struggles,  its  miseries,  and  its  vices,  productive  of  nobler  and  more* 
exalted  minds  than  this  tame  and  deadening  system  of  perfection  t 
How  strong  must  be  the  probability  of  future  reward,  to.  balance, 
the  actual  certainty  of  prolonged  misery  ?  Suppose,  however,  the 
reality  and  magnitude  of  the  recompense — am  1  not  daily,  and  hourly, 
in  danger  of  eternal  perdition  ?  My  heart  sinks  at  the  view  of  the 
interminable  list  of  olfences,  every  one  of  which  may  finally  plunge 
me  into  the  everlasting  flames.  Everlasting !  and  why  so  ?  Can  there 
be  revenge  or  cruelty  in  the  Almighty?  Such  were  the  harassing, 
thoughts  with  which  I  wrestled  day  and  night.  Prostrate  upon  my 
knees  I  daily  prayed  for  deliverance;  but  my  prayers  were  not  heard. 
1  tried  to  strengthen  my  faith  by  reading  Bergier,  and  some  of  the 
French  Apologists  of  Christianity.  But  what  can  they  avail  a  doubt- 
ing Catholic  ?  His  system  of  fiuth  is  indivisible.  Whatever  proves 
it  all,  proves  absurdity*  To  argue  with  a  doubting  Catholic  is  to  en- 
courage and  hasten  his  desertion.  Chateaubriand  has  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  his  task,  and,  by  engaging  tlie  feelings  and 
imagination  in  defence  of  his  creed,  has  given  it  the  fairest  chance 
against  the  dry  and  tasteless  philosophy  of  his  countrymen.  His 
book  .propped  up  my  laith  for  a  while. 

''  Almost  on  the  eve  of  the  mental  crisis,  I  had  to  preach  a  sermon 
upon  an  extraordinary  occasion ;  when,  aiccording  to  a  fashion  derived 
from  France,  a  long  and  ambitious  discourse  was  expected.  I  made 
infidelity  my  subject,  with  a  most  sincere  desire  of  convincing  myself, 
while  I  laboured  to  persuade  others.  What  effect  my  arguments  may 
have  had  upon  the  audience  I  know  not ;  they  were  certainly  lost 
upon  the  orator.  Whatever,  in  this  state,  could  break  the  habit  of 
awe  which  I  was  so  tenaciously  supporting — whatever  could  urge  me 
into  uttering  a  doubt  on  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Roman  Creed, 
was  sure  to  make  my  faith  vanish  like  a  soap-bubble  in  the  air.  I  ^ 
had  been  too  earnest  in  my  devotion,  and  mv  Church  too  pressing  and 
demanding.  like  a  cold,  artful,  interested  mistress,  she  either  ex- 
hausts the  ardour  of  her  best  lovers,  or  harasses  them  to  distraction*. 
As  to  myself,  a  raoment*s  dalliance  with  her  great  rival.  Freedom,  con- 
verted my  former  love  into  perfect  abhorrence. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  wrapt  up  in  my  usual  thoughts,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  gentleman,  who  had  lately  been  named  by  the 
government  to  an  important  place  in  our  provincial  judicature,  joined- 
me  in  the  course  of  my  ramble.  We  had  been  acquainted  but  a  short, 
time,  and  he,  though  forced  into  caution  by  an  early  danger  from  the 
Inquisition,  was  still  friendly  and  communicative.  His  talents  of  fo- 
rensic eloquence,  and  the  sprightliness  and  elegance  of  his  conversa- 
tion, had  induced  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
philosophical  party  of  the  university  where  he  bad  been  educated. 
Urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  I  ventured  with  him  upon  neutral 
ground — monks,  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  extravagant  devotion — 
till  ibc  stream  of  thought  I  had  thus  allowed  to  glide  over  the  feeble 
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mound  of  my  feare,  swelling  every  moment,  broke  forth  as  a  torrent 
from  its  long  and  violent  coniioement.  I  was  listened  to  with  en- 
couraging kindness,  and  there  was  not  a  doubt  in  ray  heart  which  I 
did  not  disclose.  Doubts  they  had,  indeed,  appeared  to  me  till  that 
moment;  but  utterance  transformed  them,  all  at  once,  into  demon- 
strations. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  fear  and  trepida- 
tion that  seized  me  the  moment  I  parted  from  my  good-natured  confi- 
dant. The  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  ready  to  close  their 
studded  gates  upon  me ;  and  the  very  hell  I  had  just  denied,  appeared 
yawning  before  my  eyes.  Yet,  a  few  days  elapsed,  and  no  evil 
had  overtaken  me.  I  performed  mass  with  a  heart  in  open  rebellion 
to  the  Church  that  enjoined  it;  but  I  had  now  settled  with  myself  to 
offer  it  up  to  my  Creator,  as  I  imagine  that  the  enlightened  Greeks 
and  Romans  mu»t  have  done  their  sacrifices.  I  was,  hke  them,  forced 
to 'express  my  thankfulness  in  an  absurd  language. 

•''  This  first  taste  of  mental  liberty  was  more  delicious  than  any  feel- 
ing I  ever  experienced ;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  burning  thirst  for 
every  thing  that,  by  destroying  my  old  mental  habits,  could  strengthen 
and  confirm  my  unbelief.  I  gpave  an  exorbitant  price  for  any  French 
irreligious  books,  which  the  love  of  gain  induced  some  Spanish  book- 
sellers to  import  at  their  peril.  The  intuitive  knowledge  of  one  an^ 
other,  which  persecuted  principles  impart  to  such  as  cherish  them  in 
common,  made  me  soon  acquainted  with  several  members  of  my  own 
profession,  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophical  school  of  France. 
They  possessed,  and  made  no  difficulty  to  lend  me,  all  the  Anti-cbris* 
tian  works,  which  teemed  from  the  French  press.  Where  there  is  no 
liberty,  there  can  be  no  discrimination.  The  ravenous  appetite  raised 
by  a  forced  abstinence  makes  the  mind  gorge  itself  with  all  sorts  of 
food.  I  suspect  I  have  thus  imbibed  some  false,  and  many  crude  no- 
tions from  my  French  masters.  But  my  circumstances  preclude  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  examination  which  the  subject  deserves.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  daily  necessity  of  external  submission  to  doctrines 
and  persons  I  detest  and  despise,  my  soul  overflows  with  bitterness* 
Though  I  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  moderation,  none  being 
used  towards  me,  I  practically,  and  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment^ 
learn  to  be  a  fanatic  on  my  own  side. 

*'  Pretending  studious  retirement,  I  have  fitted  up  a  small  room,  to 
which  none  but  my  confidential  friends  find  admittance.  There  lie 
my  prohibited  books,  in  perfect  concealment,  in  a  well-contrived  nook 
under  a  staircase.  The  Breviary  alone,  in  its  black  binding,  clasps, 
and  gilt  leaves,  is  kept  upon  the  table,  to  check  the  doubts  of  any 
chance  intruder." 
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**  Gratiftoo  siijs  tn  infii^te  deal  of  noUiii^^ 

.  More  than  any  man  in  all  Venice  "^^MercKant  qf  Femce. 

Me,  Editor, — Do  you  wish  to  know  what  cant  is  ?  'Tis  what 
Hamlet  studied,  *  Words,  words,  words,*— not  Wbrdszvorih  as 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  would  say,  who  has  the  gift  of 
making  the  very  worst  puns  possible),  for  there  is  no  worth  in 
them.  They  stand  for  no  ideas,  or  rather  stand  for  all.  They 
are  expressions  to  let,  and  are  taken  into  the  servioe  of  those  Miuddy 
conceptions,  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinaiy  language. 
Were  writing  and  speaking  confined  to  their  leffitimate  ends,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing;  but  where  quill  and  tongue  go  fer  the 
writing  and  speaking  sake,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  over  the 
breaks,  the  pusdes,  and  thedubiosities,  of  meaning,  without  a  co- 
pious vocabulary  of  cant.  It  is  like  its  parent — ^ai  many-headed 
monster ;  and  from  the  cobbler  to  the  king,  each  calling  hath  its 
stock.  With  but  this  difference  between  the  lands,  that  the  more 
vulvar  are  the  more  expressive — nothing  being  so  dull,  so  stupid, 
and  utterlyyikfe,  as  the  cant  of  hi^h  life. 

The  only  person  free  from  this  habit,  and  independent  of  this 
auxiliary,  is  tne  citizen  of  the  world ;  but  he  is  almost  an  ima^nary 
being.  We  are  a  universe  of  tradesmen,  and  all  delve  at  some- 
thing; there  are  labourers  in  the  palace,  as  well  us  in  the  vine*' 
yard.  We  are  each  surrounded  with  our  own  little  atmosx^ere,  of 
which  the  atoms  are  m^hty  to  us:  the  objects  with  whim  we  are 
there  conversant,  are  ever  present  to  our  senses, — become  a  part 
and  parcel  of  our  minds,  and  when  we  take  distant  and  more  ge- 
nefal  views  of  things,  we  tacitly  refer  them  to,  and  illustrate  them 
by  those  lesser  objects,  which  are  hourly  before  our  eyes.  Hence 
the  expressiveness  of  the  vulgar,  who  apply  the  homdy  and  the 
tangible,  where  the  learned  and  fashionable  use  the  afiected  and 
ideal.  Cant  with  the  vulgar  is  metaphor;  with  others,  conceit 
— as  a  term  of  reproach,  indeed,  it  should  be  applied  only  to  the 
latter. 

Those  who  lay  most  claim  to  be  considered  citizens  of  the 
world,  are  travellers;  yet  among  this  class  are  to  be  found  the  oldest 
and  most  egregious  of  canters — from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  Tcmh 
Coryatt,  and  m>m  the  much-abused  author  of  the  Crudities  to  any 
one  you  please.  Travel,  I  fear,  wears  out  more  shoes  than  preju- 
dices : — as  the  greatest  and  most  startling  novelty  to  the  voyager  is 
the  language  and  strange  sounds*  <^  foreign  countries,  he  catches 
words  first,  and  leaves  ioeas  to  follow  at  th^r  leisure— often  omits 
them  altogether,  by  particular  desire.  Much  in  the  same  way 
with  all  of  us,  ^hen  we  travel  into  life  and  knowledge :  we  are 
taught  ^'ocabularies — made  to  repeat  whole  dictionaries  by  rote — 
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learn  explaiiations  ten  times  more  formidable  than  what  they  ex- 
plain, ignoiumper  ignotius^  and  get  our  ideas  of  things  by  the 
same  method  that,  folks  say,  lawyers  get  to  heaven.     No  wonder 
if  we  cant  and  babble  nonsense.     We  are  taught  dead  languages 
and  dead  sciences,  and  are  left  to  catch  the  livmg  principles,  the 
vital  knowled^  of  humanity,  from  unmeaning  conversation,  and 
from  the  worthless  stray  volumes  on  the  subject  which  may  fidl 
into  our  hands.     We  are  left  for  all  this  discipline— this  nurture 
of  the  soul,  in  boyhood  and  youth  to  sanguine  fancy  and  untem- 
pered  passion ;  am,  as  years  roll  on,  are  compelled  to  learn  from 
that  kiffd,  cold  teacher.  Experience,  the  ftitihty  of  former  hopes 
and  old  ideas.     We  are  led  thus  to  judge  of  things  that  are  to  oe, 
by  the  things  that  were  to  be :  we  learn  the  vanity  of  hope,  but,  in 
learning  the  harsh  lesson,  we  lose  the  mental  strength,  the  inde- 
pendent, self-subsisting  spirit,  which  might  have  enabled  us  to  do 
without  it     Thus  cheated  of  the  ftiture,  we  turn  our  views  upon 
the  past — our  reflections  upon  ourselves.     We  consider  our  race 
of  existence  as  run ;  and,  with  the  spiritual  pride  of  beings  that 
have  fulfilled  their  period  of  existence,  we  turn  philosophers,  and 
speculators,  and  teachers.     Our  feelings  and  perceptions,  dormant 
upon  one  another,  lie  rankling  and  rotting  into  morbidity  and 
corruption.     Ever  contemplating  our  own  confused  minds,  and 
thdr  more  confused  copies  of  things,  we  grow  dizzy,  as  we  flatter 
ourselves  we  grow  wise.    A  haze  spreads  itself  between  us  and 
the  world  of  intellect ;  yet  we  talk  on,  as  if  the  objects  were  as  dis- 
tinct as  ever.     The  crazed  mind,  fi*om  which  has  been  blotted 
every  idea,  clin^  in  vanity  and  dota^  to  the  words,  and  the 
sounds,  with  which  it  has  been   familiar ;  and  in  pleasing  and 
happy  self-delusion  takes  sound  for  sense,  and  cant  for  philosophy, 
-—like  Lear  with  his  straw  sceptre,  it  *  is  ever^  inch  a  king.'*    It  is 
often  theprimcUes  of  intellect  who  are  thus  visited ;  but  it  is  some 
consolation  to  them,  tliat  the  world  can  scarce  perceive  their  aber- 
rations— there  is  no  measure  by  which  they  can  be  meted.     If 
their  efilisions  be  unmeaning,  a  spirit  sdll  glows  through  them, 
which  aflnghts  the  vulgar  fix>m  questioning,  and  makes  them 
esteem  it  profane  to  attempt  unveiling  the  nothingness  that  is  en- 
shrined within.     There  is  generally  a  slight  glimmer  throughout 
that  looks  like  Platonidsm,  and  is  more  striking  from  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.     With  the  vulrar  reverence  for  obscurity,  we 
are  at  first  more  incUned  to  attribute  the  unintelligibility  of  a 
work  to  our  own  dulness  than  to  that  of  tlie  author,  till  we  take 
up  books  of  philosophy  and  perspicacity  united,  which  shake  our 
worshipful  opinions  of  the  obscure. 

**  Tne  works  of  Des  Cartes,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  were  the  first 
books  that  brought  Mr.  Locke  (so  he  himself  told  me)  to  the  study 
of  philosophy :  for  though  he  did  not  assent  to  the  truth  of  all 
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his  notions,  he  found  that  he  wrote  with  great  clearness,  which 
nuide  him  think  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  authors,  rather  than 
his  own,  that  he  had  not  understood  some  other  ph^osophical 
books.*" 

If  we  proceed  from  hence  to  poetry,  we  shall  find  cant  more  at 
home:  it  is  here  in  its  original  signification  of  song,  and  not  inex- 
pressively derived,  bearing  as  it  does,  even  in  its  most  prosaic 
state,  such  a  resemblance  to  those  popular  snatches  of  tune,  which 

"  We  whistle  as  we  go,  for  want  of  thought." 

There  are  many  who  could  no  more  live  without  the  favourite 
tune  or  favourite  line  of  the  hour,  than  they  could  without  the 
morning  newspaper;  it  is  to  them  just  what  tobacco  is  to  the 
poor  artizan— a  soothing  employment,  a  gentle  opiate, 

**  To  steep  the  senses  in  forgetfulness.** 

We  are  such  unspiritual  beings  that  thought  requires  some  me- 
chanical accompaniment;  some  people,  even  of  intellectual  habits, 
cannot  raise  an  idea  while  they  sit— their  minds  won^t  go  without 
their  legs.  We  know  an  author  who  r^ularly  destroys  a  pair  of 
gloves— -literally  eats  them— for  every  song  he  writes;  andano* 
uier,  who  always  sits  down  to  a  lathe,  as  a  preparative  for  com<r 
position.  For  those  whose  cogitations  do  not  tend  paper-wards, 
a  tune  is  the  siniplest  spell  of  the  kind,  at  once  soothing  and  ex- 
citing. But  we  have  heard  or  read  somewhere,  that  medical  men 
look  upon  a  person^s  having  one  of  these  snatches  continually  in 
his  head,  as  a  symptom  of  some  disorder.  I  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  this  hne,  but  I  have  found,  that  people  thus  affected 
aregenerally  very  much  inclined  to  commit  verse. 

Tne  fashionable  catch  the  air  from  the  last  opera,  and  the  ex- 
pression from  Boxiana  or  Cribb^s  Memorial.  The  Savoyards  have 
been  a  national  benefit  in  this  way,  and  have  furnished  matter  for 
humming  to  all  the  boys  about  town :  this  humming  is  at  first  an 
accompaniment,  and  afterwards  a  substitute  for  thought  Exactly 
the  same,  but  without  the  music,  are  the  thousand  species  of  ex- 
pressions, adages,  and  illustrations,  which  on  their  first  application, 
no  doubt,  meant  something,  but  which  have  long  since  laid  aside 
the  useful  property  of  meaning.  Those  sweet  words  are  to  the 
author  what  the  favourite  tune  is  to  the  saunterer — a  stop-gap  in 
cogitation  and  in  sentences.  A  reader  may  be  puzzled  to  find 
out  the  association ;  but  the  difficulty  is  solved,  when  he  learns, 
that,  like  the  Pax  vobiscum  of  WambEi,  it  is  &  passe  par-tout 

Cant  is  the  epidemic  of  periodical  essayism  f  we  have  no  doubt 
of  this  very  page  practising  what  it  preaches) ;  but  with  a  *^  mi  ig- 
nosco  meis  vitiis^  it  is  very  allowable.  Who  could  be  for  ever 
writing  sense  P  or  who  would,  when  nonsense  will  do  better  ?    A 
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lively  gendeman^  with  a  stock  of  egotism,  and  the  old  dramatists 
oommon-^placed,  will  write  more  popular  essays  in  a  week  than 
Baoon  and  Clarendon  excogitated  in  a  year.  Cant  is  curi^nt 
ocMn,  as  Langland  would  say ;  sense  is  your  heavy  ingot,  that  no- 
body will  carry,  or  take  the  trouble  of  assaying.  Wisdom  will 
not  be  listened  to,  unless  ushered  in  by  nonsense ;  and  the  only 
way  to  convey  instruction  is  par  parenthise^  surrounding  it  with 
drmlery,  hke  the  knowing  fellow^s  mode  of  passing  a  bad  guinea, 
<*  Slip  it  between  two  half-pence,  and  it  will  pass  without  chal- 
lenge.'* 

There  are  some  species  of  cant  extremely  amusing,  from  the 
impudence  with  whicn  it  is  endeavoured  to  pass  them  for  some- 
thing better:  they  stare  you  in  the  face,  like  a  lawyer  of  empty 
bag,  with  most  vacuous  importance.  Of  these  the  most  hisignih- 
cant  are  the  most  barefacea — witness  the  dash,  and  the  letter  /. 
Of  the  pages  of  modem  composition  they  have  more  than  one-half 
in  their  own  possession,  yet  the  sum  of  their  signification  is  no- 
thinj^r.  How  is  it  that  our  ancestors  were  content  with  colon  and 
semicolon,  and  yet  contrived  to  be  abundantly  witty  ?  That  the 
dashless  Addison  was  facetious,  elegant,  philosophic — all  in  the 
way  of  plain  punctuation  ?  But  taste  is  changed  :  wc  read,  think, 
ana  talk  hurry-skurry,  and  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  a  speech 
or  paragraph  without  the  assistance  of  ■■  ■  ,  parenthesb,  and  quo- 
tation: 

Hail !  thou  inscrutable  prosaic  Muse, 

Where'er  thou  dwelFst, — in  would-be  poet's  dream, 
Or  essayist's,  or  preacher's  sonorous  theme; 

Welcome  to  all,  'tis  hard  for  thee  to  choose. 

And  yet  I  ween,  ne'er  did  thy  wing  delay 
To  visit  with  diy  sage  and  sapient  store 
Of  common-place  books  and  compiled  lore, 

(Comma'd  and  noted  well,  "old  book,"  **  old  play,") 

Me,  thy  long-studious  votary,  that  have 
In  all  thy  temples  been,  and  sung  the  Pa^an, 

Which  erst  to  thee  black-letter'd  PhcBbus  gave, 
And  in  the  realms  Cottonian  and  Harleian 

Daily  resounds  in  mild  and  musty  song 

To  thee,  Goddess  of  the  quill-driving  throng.  Y. 
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«  The  8tf«ets  were  fiU'd  ; 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurk'd  in  every  nook ; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  cren  chambers,  'scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank,  so  numerous  was  the  fry."— Cowper. 

Imagine  not,  p&tieut  reader,  I  am  about  to  declare  war  upon  that 
part  of  the  present  generation  which  is  growing  up  in  real  gentleship 
around  me ;  my  intention  is  only  to  expose  the  vain  claims  of  certain 
scape-graces  belonging  to  it,  who  would  take  the  world  by  violence, 
and,  under  false  pretences,  make  proselytes  among  our  youth.  The 
"  Tall  bidly  that  lifts  his  head  and  lies/' — the  Greek  of  St.  James's- 
street  and  Pall-mall, — ^the  tight-laced  spark  of  fashion,  with  his  hat  on 
one  side,  and  his  elbows  projected  behind  him  like  the  thigh-joints  of  a 
grasshopper ; — ^the  being  who  struts  the  pave  of  this  huge  metropolis, 
wearing  stays  and  an  eye-glass,  having  no  defect  of  vision,  but  being, 
in  other  respects,  as  "  herein-aftermentioned ;"  and  all  those  who  drive 
a  tilbury,  habited  in  superfine  broad  cloth,  upon  which  Stultz  or  Wes- 
ton have  exhausted  the  utmost  efforts  of  dieir  supereminent  skill  in 
tailorifics — ^being  at  the  same  time  unprincipled,  unmannered,  uncre- 
dited,  unwitted,  but  not  undunned — all  and  every  of  such  beings  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  argument.  I  may,  perhaps,  arouse  their  anger 
by  a  new  nomenclature ;  but  that  anger  I  need  not  fear,  for  it  is  in- 
noxious— '*  hissing,  but  stingless;"  and  I  shall  render  a  service  to  the 
philosophy  of  manners,  in  despite  of  it,  by  vindicating  an  abused  word^ 
and  substituting  a  correct  term  for  a  species  of  animal, 

*'  To  ascertain  whose  sex. 
Twelve  sage  impannelPd  matrons  'twould  perplex : 
Nor  male,  nor  temale ;  neither,  and  yet  both. 
Of  neuter-gender,  and  of  Irish  growth ; 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincins  in  its  gait. 
Affected,  peevish,  prim,  ana  deHcate."---CHnRCHiLL. 

Mais  revcnons  d  noa  tnoutons. — ^Eminent  scholars,  like  Porson  or  Parr, 
have  frequently  been  unable  to  determine  the  precise  signification  of 
certain  words  in  the  dead  languages ;  they  have  pored  and  pored, 
**  shook  their  ambrosial  curls,"  and,  at  last,  left  the  matter  in  doubt. 
The  truth  is,  that  language,  as  well  as  fashion,  having  its  fluctuations, 
the  best  philologists  find  it  impracticable  to  trace  its  multiform 
changes :  words,  for  example,  that,  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  ex- 
pressed a  particular  idea,  we  find,  when  we  have  arrived  at  man's  estate 
and  mingled  with  the  world,  express  one  just  the  very  reverse.  It  has 
happened  thus  with  the  word  gentleman^  for  all  mankind  is  aware  that 
the  term  is  now  commonly  used  to  designate  one  who  may  be  an 
arrant  knave.  This  abuse  of  an  appellative,  held  in  great  esteem  by 
our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  as  the  pink  of  every  thing  excel- 
lent in  man,  would  have  made  "  our  ancestors  startle  with  indignation" 
— ^to  use  a  phrase  of  Lord  Colchester's,  unprovable  according  to 
Judge  Best. 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman,"  is  at  present  the  reply  of  every  pick- 
pocket or  bully,  who  robs  or  insults  a  worthier  member  of  society, 
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and  gets  out  of  the  scrape  by  giving  himself  a  fake  appellation. — 
<<  Do  you  doubt  my  being  a  gentleman,  Sir  ?"  is  the  refuge  of  a 
fashionable  liar,  who  is  caught  in  an  untruth.  "  Upon  my  honour,  as 
a  gentleman,"  is  an  asseveration  that  must  not  be  disputed  ;  it  gravi- 
tates like  lead  to  the  very  centre,  carrying  with  it  all  intervening  doubts ; 
for,  who  dares  dispute  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  I  "  I  am  a  gentleman, ' 
and  expect. satis&ction,'* — ^is  often  the  language  of  a  ruffian,  who  lias 
not  the  smallest  pretension  to  the  title  :  nay,  highwaymen  have  been 
known,  of  late  years,  to  pique  themselves  upon  committing  a  robbery 
in  a  gentlemanUke  way,  and  have  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  prevent 
the  ladies  they  are  pillaging  from  being  alarmed.  It  may  be  con>- 
tended,  that  gallantry  to  the  fair  has  been  inherent  with  all  gentlemen" 
high-waymen^  since  the  days  of  Macheatli :  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
not  indispensable  in  the  composition  of  what  is  now  understood  by  the 
epitliet  of  which  we  are  treating.  Scenes  in  our  law  courts  and  places 
of  amusement  have  lately  proved  this  :  that  honourable  feeling  which, 
in  spite  of  individual  antipathies,  never  loses  sight  of  the  chivaJric  and 
magnanimous  homage  due  to  the  sex — ^nay,  the  very  pleadings  of  that 
sex  itself,  gentlemen^  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  even  among  the 
better  born,  have  not  capacity  to  comprehend,  nor  high-bred  sensibi- 
lity enough  to  honor. 

I  would  therefore  propose,  that  having  adopted  the  word  Ycv^oc 
into  our  language — for  we  have  pseudodipteral,  pseudology,  pseudodox, 
pseudophilosophy,  and  many  similar  words — ^we  should  restore  the  term 
gentleman  to  its  old  signification,  of  a  man  of  unimpeachable  honour 
and  gallantry,  of  dignified  carriage,  spotless  reputation,  a  liigh  mind, 
liberal  views,  and  a  goodly  education  ;  and  that  we  use  the  term  Pseudo- 
Gentleman*  ^  to  signify  gentleman  in  its  moderh  and  abused  sense,  that 
the  ancient  appellative  may  be  no  longer  scandalized. 

Pseudo-gentlemen  support  various  characters  in  life,  and  it  is  often 
easier  to  define  what  they  are  not,  than  what  they  are.  The  pseudo- 
gentleman  has  all  the  vice  of  die  Chesterfield  gentleman,  without  his 
dignity  of  carriage,  elegance  of  manners,  or  affability :  he  is  distin* 
guishable  in  the  street  at  first  view,  by  an  unmeaning  stare,  oflen  from 
a  "round  unthinking  face;"  and  an  occasional  lifting-up  of  the 
shoulders,  like  the  last  dying  convulsion  of  a  suspended  malefactor, 
and  this  he  mistakes  for  a  gentlemanly  carriage.  The  manners  of  the 
Chesterfield  gentleman  cannot  be  practised  by  an  impostor ;  they  being 
so  linked  with  him  as  to  appear  a  part  of  his  nature.  The  pseudo-gentle- 
man may  be  successfully  rivalled  by  the  city  apprentice,  the  attorney's 
clerk,  or  an  upper  journeyman  tailor  : — the  last,  possessing  facilities  for 
imitation,  by  having  a  ready  access  to  tape  and  broad-clotli,  beyond  the 


*  The  public  mind  is  Hometimes  highly  sensible  of  philologicai  propriety,  and, 
in  the  present  case,  has  endeavoured  to  designate  the  Pseudo-Gentleman  by  some 
other  title  than  Gtntleman ;  which  latter  it  saw  was  an  abuse  of  terms — hence  the 
words  Dctndy,  CorwUhian,  SweU,  Exquisite,  &c.  &c.  But  some  high  literary  autho- 
rity was  wanted  to  record  the  change  in  lasting  print ;  and  for  that  reason,  neither 
of  these  words  has  been  universally  adopted— ^they  hail  no  poet  to  perpetuate  them 
— iV5Mr<<',  catent  ftna  rate  saero  f 
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power  of  the  other  two,  can  scarcely  ever  be  distinguished  from  the 
original  he  copies.  The  Chesterfield  gentleman  was  always  ttW/- 
dressed;  the  pseudo-gentleman  is,  in  appearance  and  manner,  the  cari- 
cature of  a  fop,  the  uUima  Thule  of  extravagant  frippery.  The  real 
gentleman  generally  gave  his  coat  a  character  ;  the  pseudo-ffentleman 
gets  his  character  from  his  coat.  The  first  was  distinguished  by  a 
manner  and  an  address  visible  under  every  garb,  even  if  it  were  thread- 
bare ;  were  he  clothed  in  rags,  he  would  still  be  **  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man ;"  the  address  and  spirit  of  the  character  were  inherent  in  him. 
Such  men  are  yet  to  be  found  in  society,  though  but  sparingly  scat- 
tered, like  diamonds  in  a  mine,  surrounded  with  opaque  spars  and 
gravelly  concretions  innumerable.  They  are  the  Grandisons  of  the  age 
— the  best  pictures  of  man  in  his  majesty,  and  the  extremes  of  social 
and  visible  attraction. 

The  pseudo-gentleman  must  never  be  taken  per  se.  He  must  always 
be  seen  with  clothes  of  the  newest  cut,  in  company  with  his  dogs,  or 
in  the  stable  with  his  horses,  if  he  has  the  means  of  keeping  them.  He 
imagines  that  the  respect  paid  to  him  is  in  the  ratio  of  his  conjectured 
expenditure,  and,  in  consequence,  he  always  talks  of  money  in  great 
sums,  and  in  whole  numbers ;  though  he  draws  largely  on  his  inven- 
tion for  this  sort  of  conversation,  and  what  he  says  on  the  subject  is 
oflen  purely  imaginary.  He  bullies  every  man  who  only  implies  a 
doubt  of  his  word,  and  demands  satisfaction ;  yet  he  talks  of  his  in- 
trigues with  women  whom  he  never  saw,  and  boasts  of  crimes  that 
common  charity  tells  us  he  could  never  be  monster  enough  to  commit. 
His  mind  is  a  chaos  of  confused  vices  and  vanities ;  an  uncultivated 
waste,  nourishing  only  weeds  and  pernicious  plants.  He  has  not  talent 
enough  to  fill  an  ofBce  in  common  society;  though  his  family's 
borough  interest  may  sometimes  cover  his  deficiencies  sufficiently  to 
qualify  him  for  a  sleeping  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty ;  a  ministerial  underling 
in  Parliament,  to  count  one  on  a  question ;  or,  he  may  be  drilled  by 
an  expert  Court  master  of  the  ceremonies,  into  a  decent  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber. 

The  old  genuine  English  gentleman  joined  to  the  highest  polish  of 
manners,  the  integrity  of  a  man  of  principle,  and  the  kindest  heart ; 
courage  was,  with  him,  only  a  secondary  qualification.  The  pseudo- 
gentleman  is  directly  the  reverse ;  he  is  heartless,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  integrity.  In  courage  or  bravado  he  is  not  always  deficient ;  but  it 
is  of  the  wolfish  species,  that  never  borders  on  heroism  :  it  is  the  in- 
stinctive bravery  of  the  common  soldier,  constitutional  to  Englishmen ; 
but  it  is  not  that  of  the  gentleman,  or  general.  The  bravery  of  Lord 
Hay  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
French  Guards,  give  us  your  fire !"  is  beyond  the  compass  of  his  under- 
standing, as  much  as  the  conduct  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (the  most 
finished  gentleman  of  his  age)  when  dying  before  the  walls  of  Zutphen ; 
or  the  noble  act  of  the  French  officer  to  Colonel  Ponsonby,  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  If  in  the  Army,  and  there  are  many  pseudo-gen- 
demen  of  that  doth,  he  prefers  the  corps,  that  see  no  climate  but  Uieir 
own,  and  that  are  *^  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace." 
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Pseudo-gentlemen  of  the  army  may  always  be  distinguiahed  from  their 
bsother  officers;  they 

'*  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman.'-' 

They  call  for  a  clean  silk  handkerchief  to  dust  their  boots  after  a 
campaign  in  the  Park ;  and  relieve  their  fatigues  in  a  warm-bath, 
covered  with  a  fine  linen  sheet,  in  which  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Eau  de 
Cologne  have  been  emptied.  They  are  ill  fit  to  bear  the  toils  of  a 
campaign  :  the  foe  who  cried  out  in  combat,  faciemferi  miles  /  would, 
of  all  others,  the  soonest  panic-strike  them.  Numbers  of  these  pseudo- 
gentlemen  went  to  the  Peninsular  war,  expecting,  at  the  worst  times, 
'^  a  decent  beef-steak,  a  silver  fork,  and  a  plate  rubbed  with  a  shallot;*' 
but  found  themselves  sadly  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  hard  service. 
Leave  of  absence,  for  a  perpetuity,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
purged  his  gallant  army  of  most  who  did  not  appear  to  reform  radically. 
The  Navy  produces  few  or  none  of  the  breed  :  the  in  tractable,  nature  of 
the  initiation  into  that  service,  operates  as  an  efiectual  bar  to  their 
introduction. 

There  are  pseudo-gendemen  who  have  an  invincible  attachment  to 
grooms,  coachmen,  and  stable-assistants.  It  is  not  so  much  from  a 
regard  to  the  generous  horse,  that  this  predilection  arises,  as  from  the 
sympathy  of  a  congenial  nature  with  his  keepers.  The  driving  four 
horses,  or  tUs,  in  a  mail-carriage,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ambition  with 
many,  whose  pride  soars  no  higher  than  to  imitate  the  Jehus  of  the  road 
in  dress,  manners,  and  language.  They  will  go  out  of  town  a  hundred 
miles,  to  meet  and  drive  a  stage-coach  up,  feeing  the  coachmen  for 
their  practice :  disguised  in  a  frieze  coat  with  pearl  buttons,  they  take 
their  glass  of  ^'  gin  and  bitters*'  at  the  pot-houses  on  the  road,  open  the 
doors  for  the  passengers  to  get  in,  with  "  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please ;"  and  seem  perfectly  at  home.  Some  of  our  hereditary  legist- 
lators  may  be  found  among  the  number  of  these.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  the  fore-tooth  of  a  pseudo-gentleman  having  been  punched 
out,  in  order  to  spit  like  a  coachman,  and  project  the  saliva  clear  of 
the  "  cattle  and  traces,"  into  the  hedge,  on  the  lefl-hand  side  of  the 
road.  These  coachmen-likc  practices,  which  give  rise  to  a  boundless 
expenditure  of  revenue,  generally  introduce  the  pseudo-gentleman  to 
the  society  of  Jews  and  money-lenders,  in  whose  hands  he  pledges  all 
his  property,  present  and  prospective;  so  tliat  when  he  has  arrived 
three  or  four  years  beyond  the  age  of  discretion,  he  becomes  in  want  of 
the  necessary  supplies  of  cash  for  his  support.  Then,  if  the  accident 
of  birth  have  placed  him  in  the  patrician  ranks,  he  is  oflen  made,  all  at 
once,  to  shew 

"  a  most  intense  5nd  flagrant  zeal 

To  serve  his  country.     Ministerial  grace 
Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest  ;** 

and  he,  who  could  not  govern  himself,  lives  by  mis-governing  others. 
If  he  be  of  plebeian  order,  he  finislies  his  career  in  Banco  Regis.  Hia 
shifts  and  expedients  to  keep  up  his  credit  are  numerous.  He  some- 
times tries  to  patch  his  fortune  by  matrimony,  and  makes  love  witb 
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thst  nonchalance  of  manner,  and  drawl  of  language,  which  it  is  heyond 
the  power  of  tlie  pen  to  describe,  but  which  may  be  best  conceived  by 
looking  at  the  principal  figure  in  Hogarth's  Marriage  (i  la  Mode,  and 
guessing  how  it  would  articulate.  With  the  weaker  part  of  the  sex, 
the  negligence  of  his  manner  is  lost  in  the  superior  cut  of  his  coat,  and 
the  tig^t  lacing  of  his  stays ;  women  being  naturally  fond  of  coxcombs : 
but  the  impression  the  "  dear  creature  "  makes  at  first  sight  is  seldom 
lasting.  He  is  neither  constant  nor  romantic  enough  for  a  ward  in 
chancery,  and  he  cannot  make  verses — an  indispensable  requisite  in  that 
species  of  love,  unless,  indeed,  he  happen  to  be  a  collegian  upon  the 
town,  and  can  throw  something  of  mind  into  his  address,  and  discuss 
the  merits  of  a  novel,  or  relate  well  a  moving  love-story.  As  to  rich 
widows,  they  are  generally  placed  beyond  his  reach  by  *'  tall  Irishmen," 
who  are  observed  to  take  off  almost  all  the  modem  dames  of  Ephesus. 
His  principal  trust,  however,  when  his  &mily  happens  to  be  respect- 
able, centres  in  the  efforts  of  his  parents  to  negotiate  for  him ;  ba- 
lancing fiimily,  or  some  other  contingent,  against  money ;  and  thus  he 
secures  his  daily  bread  by  a  church-hallowed  prostitution. 

Some  pseudo-gentlemen,  among  the  fortunate  ones  of  the  species, 
commence  life  in  the  dragoons,  and  finish  their  probationship  in  the 
church.  It  may  be  called  a  redeeming  period  in  their  lives,  when  the 
Christian  sword  of  war  is  laid  by  for  that  of  the  Christian  divine,  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  They  become  gards  dt  chasae  to  the  county,  flog 
vagrants,  descant  upon  loyalty,  browbeat  the  country  gentlemen,  shoot 
and  hunt  right  apostolicaUy,  feed  at  public  dinners,  and  perform  other 
feats  truly  orthodox ;  while  their  numerous  engagements,  and  the  vis 
inertias  of  "  bellies  with  good  capon  lined,"  prevent  the  performance 
of  more  than  a  weekly  sermon  of  ten  minutes,  generally  furnished  them 
from  Paternoster-row.  They  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  ever 
being  seen  *^  beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  is  laid ;"  and  lay  their 
ponderous  frames  in  their  churchyards  at  a  good  age,  leaving  a  record 
of  '*  deeds  immortal"  at  the  whist  table,  the  parish  vestry,  or  at  the 
'squire's,  by  swallowing  the  third  bottle,  like  '*  Atlas  unremoved." 
But  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  a  tithe  among  the  brood  of  pseudo- 
gentlemen,  who  close  life  so  reputably  or  so  gloriously  as  the  pseudo- 
gentleman  priest. 

Much  more  might  be  written  on  the  present  subject;  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  shew  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  further  clashing  of 
appellations,  and  of  establishing  a  useful  distinction  in  language.  I 
hope,  finally,  that  every  misnamed  gentleman,  who  reads  this  proposal 
for  re-baptizing  him,  may  be  duly  grateful  to  the  writer,  nor  feel, 
during  the  perusal,  comme  un  petit  diable  aufond  dtun  benitierf 

0. 
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ON    INNOVATIONS    IN    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  lived  more  than  half  a  century,  and  most  sin- 
cerely do  I  congratulate  my  sera  and  my  country,  that  this  period  has 
perhaps  done  more  towards  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge,  of 
improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies of  life,  than  any  former  equal  portion  of  time.  It  has  also  been 
my  lot  to  depend  for  my  subsistence  upon  an  occupation  where  change 
and  variety  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  success,  and  I  have  not  been 
soured  by  disappointment.  With  these  preliminaries,  it  cannot  well  be 
supposed  that  I  am  one  of  those  crabbed,  superannuated  mortals  who 
think  every  innovation  a  crime,  every  improvement  an  evil,  or  that  I 
should,  without  examination,  pronounce  that  turnpike  road  to  be  the 
best  which  has  cost  the  parish  the  least  labour,  or  the  least  money, 
^o.  Sir,  I  have  seen  the  important  changes  of  round-toed,  spider-toed, 
and  square-toed  shoes,  without  a  particle  of  disgust,  because  I  know 
of  no  standard  by  which  to  estimate  their  merits,  and  because  I  felt 
myself  at  full  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject  them,  as  inclination  or  conve- 
nience should  direct.  I  have  also  been  comparatively  an  indifferent 
observer  of  that  change  in  the  fashionable  world  which  assimilates  so 
closely  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  and  which  will,  in  time» 
effect  its  own  reform,  by  completing  its  circuit:  and  I  rejoice  that 
upon  this  principle  my  grandchildren  may  rise  with  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  and  fashion  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  at 
six.  For  I  hold  it  to  be  as  uncontrovertible  an  axiom  as  any  in  £uclid» 
that  if  the  lapse  of  a  century  has  gradually  changed  the  hour  of  break- 
fast from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  another  century 
must  inevitably  bring  it  to  its  former  standard :  my  sole  regret  is,  that 
my  period  is  not  at  that  favourable  juncture.  With  all  this  equanimity » 
there  are,  however,  some  practices  that  move  my  spleen ;  and  if  you 
will  spare  me  a  page  or  two,  I  will  bestow  a  little  time  in  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  some  well-grounded  complaints  on  the  absurd  and  increas- 
ing obtrusion  of  foreign  words,  and  of  foreign  pronunciation,  into  our 
language. 

.  Some  of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  in  a  language,  I  have  always 
considered  to  be,  that  the  uniformity  of  its  construction  should  admit 
but  of  few  exceptions  to  general  rules ;  that  its  analogies  should  be 
extensive,  and  founded  in  reason ;  and  that  it  should  contain  the  capa- 
bilities of  improvement  in  its  internal  structure  and  genius.  Admit 
these  principles,  and  the  approach  towards  perfection  would  be  gradual, 
but  sure,  and  a  permanence  might  be  hoped  which  should  bid  defiance 
to  the  changes  of  time  and  caprice,  and  secure  admiration  to  sucli  a 
language  as  that  of  the  immortal  Paradise  Lost,  as  long  as  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world.  To  trace  the  almost  imperceptible  changes  that  en- 
croach upon  us  is  difficult ;  they  excite  no  alarm,  because  tfaey  come 
singly,  and  under  the  disguise  of  service;  a  few  absurdities  are  suffered 
because  their  effects  appear  trivial,  and  unconnected  with  general  dan- 
ger ; — but  let  the  present  indifference  of  philologists  continue,  or  ra- 
ther let  their  rage  for  bastard  innovations  go  on,  and  the  classic  purity 
o£  Pope  or  Addison  will,  in  a  few  centuries,  be  as  unintelligible  to 
general  readers  as  the  pages  of  Chaucer  or  Geoffry  of  Monmouth. 
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There  is  something  in  our  nice  conception  of  the  exact  shades  of 
meaning  in  the  words  of  a  language,  which  every  one  feels,  (and  more 
especially  if  he  understands  more  languages  than  one)  but  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain.      For  instance,  the  word  maurs  has  by  some 
been  translated  morals^  and  by  others  manners^  while  each  party  must 
have  been  aware  that  his  word  but  imperfectly  expressed  the  idea  in- 
tended ;  both  are  right,  but  both  deficient,  as  the  original  has  an  inter- 
mediate meaning,  or  rather  includes  both,  with  all  the  hair's-breadth 
ideas  associated  between  them.    Yet  still,  though  so  expressive  a  word, 
it  can  never  be  properly  Anglicised,  and  we  ought  rather  to  content  our- 
selves with  our  deficiency,  than  attempt  to  graft  so  heterogeneous  and 
crab-like  a  mixture  upon  our  stock.     The  word  ennui  has  lately  made 
more  rapid  strides  among  us  than  its  laziness  would  seem  to  counte- 
nance (and  the  fascinating  tale  which  bears  its  name  has  aided  the 
adoption) ;  but  how  miserable  a  figure  does  it  cut  in  our  English  uni- 
form !     Fashion  prescribes  that  its  Gallic  pronunciation  shall  be  pre- 
served ;  and  surely  it  is  enough  to  give  an  Englishman  the  vapours  to 
twist  his  jaws  to  the  barbarous  attempt  at  ong-icee.     The  trial  is  ridi- 
culous, and  while  for  our  comfort  we  have  lassitude^  weariness^  spleen, 
languor^  and  the  hlue-devih  at  command,  I  should  think  our  vocabulary 
is  as  rich  and  copious  as  the  heart  of  melancholy  itself  could  desire. 
Some  recent  adoptions  have  highly  pleased  me,  as  according  well  with 
the  standard  of  simplicity,  and  approving  themselves  at  the  same  time 
to  the  judgment  of  the  linguist  in  dieir  etymology ;   and  such  words  as 
telegraph,  panoranui,  and  kaleidoscope,  will  hold  a  deserved  place  in  our 
dictionaries  as  long  as  these  elegant  inventions  shall  be  known ;  but 
never  can  common  sense  or  English  ears  be  reconciled  to  the  horrid 
jargon  of  ayd-de-caung,  sang'froy,  bong-tong,  shay-doo^ver,  bong-mo,  eo- 
claw,  see-de-vating,  rong-de-voo,  o-ture,  day-nu-mating,  tray,  day-bu,  and 
such-like  trash,  which  is  likely  to  delude  us  to  infinity.     Can  a  mere 
Englishman  pronounce  them ;  or,  if  he  could,  why  must  he  ape  a 
knowledge  above  his  conception  ?     He  may  mangle  them  till  he  is  tired, 
or  till  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  are  completely  excruciated,  but  never 
will  he  fully  comprehend  their  meaning,  nor  articulate  them  at  all 
better  than  a  jackdaw.     Let  us  take  one  or  two  instances  from  these 
words,  as  samples  for  inquiry,  and  see  if  convenience,  beauty,  or  ne-. 
ccssity,  can  offer  any  thing  in  dieir  favour.     Bon-mot  (good  word)  will, 
by  any  Frenchman,  be  understood  as  wit  well  expressed ;  but  our  wit- 
ticism gives  all  the  sense,  and  a  deal  more  of  propriety ;  for  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  counsellor  who  should  offer  his  services  to  speak 
a  bm-mot  for  a  criminal  at  the  bar?     We  have  a  provincialism  which 
deserves  some  degree  of  tenderness  and  respect  from  the  extent  of  its 
circulation,  and  for  a  still  better  reason,  that  it  was  till  lately  the 
standard  pronunciation,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  so  continued. 
No  small  degree  of  ambiguity  has  crept  in  upon  us  by  pronouncing  6ea/, 
feat,  meat,  &c.  as  beet,  feet,  meet,  &c.    It  is  true,  that  if  the  old  sound 
were  continued,  assimilating  with  bait,  gait,  wait,  &c.  some  confusion 
would  still  remain,  but  certainly  not  so  much  as  would  be  sacrificed. 
One  of  this  class  still  retains  its  primitive  sound,  and  if  great  be  al- 
lowed to  rhyme  with  strait,  surely  treat  has  an  equal  right  to  the  privi-^ 
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lege.  Take  then  your  new-fangled  Anglo^gallicism  iraii,  and  it  will 
be  found  not  a  whit  behind  the  former  in  absurdity  ;  it  is  totally  un*> 
tractable,  and  i^ill  no  more  class  with  English  perspicuity,  than  a  pig 
wQl  class  with  a  zebra,  or  Borulaski  with  Daniel  Lambert.  Pronounce 
it  as  you  will,  and  you  gain  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  ideas  ;  call  it 
tray,  and  it  smells  of  the  butler's  pantry,  of  the  japanner's  shop ;  or 
your  hearers  are  left  to  guess,  if  you  mean  your  dog  or  a  tea-board ; 
pronounce  the  terminating  t,  and  it  may  then  become  turtle-soup,  lolly- 
pop,  or  any  other  nick-nack  in  epicurism.  And  why  admit  this  iUegi- 
timate  upstart,  when  our  good  old  feature  contains  every  tittle  of  die 
other's  meaning?  Feature  of  the  face,  of  the  mind,  of  thq  country,  of 
a  book,  is  as  comprehensive  and  analogous  in  every  respect  whatever. 

It  is  useless  investigating  the  crowd  of  gallicisms  that  might  be  pre- 
sented, and  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  them  would  be  found  as  useless 
in  their  application.  Two  or  three  examples  may  be  stated  to  shew 
the  eifbrt  a  language  is  capable  of  making  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
harsh  admixture  of  foreign  intrusion  ; — the  word  curmudgeon  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  whimsical  and  grotesque  botli  in  appearance  and 
sound; — ^no  length  of  time  or  literary  patronage  can  make  it  an  elegant 
word,  though  it  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  an  expressive  one ;  and  it 
harmonizes  infinitely  better  with  us  than  its  original  cmir-mechant, 
(bad-heart*)  Lif-tenant  is  another  crippled  subject,  tortured  into  sub- 
mission, and  losing  what  little  importance  he  had  in  military  gradation, 
by  merging  into  unintelligible  nonsense.  For  a  post  of  honour  to  be 
thus  turned  into  ridicule,  may  to  some  be  a  subject  of  regret ;  but  in  the 
language  of  the  kitchen  much  precision  ought  not  to  be  expected — and 
blomonge  may  be  as  easily  comprehended  as  hUmc-manger  (white  eating.) 
A  few  words,  by  way  of  digression,  may  shew  that  our  transmarine 
neighbours  can  rival  us  in  similar  absurdities.  They  have  adopted 
bo^Unrgrin  for  bowling-green ;  and  rosbif  for  roast-beef— and  if  those 
alone  who  are  faultless  are  entitled  to  "  cast  the  first  stone,"  we  have 
no  right  to  commence  the  fray. 

I  have  given  these  instances  as  borrowed  from  the  French,  that  being 
more  generally  understood  than  any  other  language,  and  because  our 
literary,  commercial,  and  (would  to  God  I  might  not  add)  our  murder- 
ous intercourse,  have  exposed  us  most  to  the  innovations  of  which  I 
complain.  Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  as  taken  from 
other  languages,  and  wliich  are  countenanced  by  the  literary  world ; — 
of  these  (to  avoid  prolixity)  1  shall  only  state  die  ill-matched  and  dis- 
cordant terminations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  plurals.  We  have 
naturalised  the  useful  and  expressive  word  memorandum,  and  why  should 
not  the  s  form  its  plural,  and  thus  correspond  with  our  general  rule  ? — 
But  no^ 

"  He  drew  his  bow,  and  shot  at  random. 
And  kill'd  his  wife  for  a  memorantium.*' 

or  as  our  innovating  pluralists  would  have  it — 

*'  And  kiird  two  men  for  mimoratuia,'* 

Thus  we  have  phenomena,  ^muli,  strata^  fungi,  errata,  and  a  thousand 
more  ready  to  fasten  upon,  as  individual  caprice  may  suggest,  and  widi 
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the  fatality  of  the  vampire — each  one  contributing  hit  share  towardi 
the  obscurity  and  eventual  destruction  of  a  language  which,  probably, 
has  had  more  varied  capabilities  displayed  by  &e  genius  of  its  writers 
than  any  other  which  e^er  existed. 

But  whatever  reasons  or  apologies  may  be  given  for  these  mongrel 
innovations,  and  as  if  this  evO  were  not  Sufficient,  the  public  are  foster* 
ing- another  malady,  and  altering  our  pronunciation  as  fast  as  ignorance 
or  levity  ejaii  dictate.  Singularity  appears  to  be  the  predominant 
whim ;  and  I  feat  itiany  6f  our  distinguished  contemporaries  hadrathejr 
be  remembeted  by  their  absurdities  ^n  sink  into  oblivion  : — 

*^  So  milch  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 

In  the  republic  of  literature,  however,  all  men  are  equal  in  rights, 
and  my  little  forty-shillings  mental  freehold  secures  me  an  equal  vote 
with  my  opulent  neighbour  of  a  thousand  a  year.  Ability  will  find  its 
consequence,  and  command  respect  without  any  badges  of  distinction. 
If  I  walk  the  street  in  decent  apparel,  I  have  no  occasion  to  insist  on 
taking  the  wall  of  every  person  of  inferior  appearance ;  courtesy  will 
give  me  the  preference  more  perfectly  than  any  laws  could  enforce  it ; 
and  so  it  is  in  literature.  Genius  may  recommend,  but  it  has  no  right 
to  dictate ;  and  the  authority  which  attempts  to  remove  our  literary 
land-marks,  should  be  resisted  and  brought  to  reason  by  numbers.  I 
may  admire  the  intellectual  energies  of  a  Johnson,  a  Walker,  a  Sheri- 
dan, or  an  Elphinston ;  but  should  feel  as  little  disposed  to  submit  to 
their  flat,  as,  in  a  political  sense,  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
sway  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Frederic.  Let  the  public  allow  them  consequence, 
but  not  arbitrary  power,  and  scrutinize  their  proposed  emendations 
with  candour,  but  with  independence. 

Claiming,  therefore,  the  liberty  of  protest,  I  shall  use  it  against  those 
senseless  and  would-be-improvements  which  violate  established  rules, 
sanctioned  by  custom,  by  reason,  and  by  analogy ;  and  I  have  no  fear 
of  rendering  my  self  ridiculous  or  censurable  by  such  interference.  Thus 
I  find  bovndf  /owid,  ground,  hound,  pound,  rovnd,  sound,  &c.  all  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  unison;  why  must  wound  be  singled  out  and 
modernized  as  an  objection  ?  If  it  be  not  a  Gothic  barbarity  to  inflict 
such  a  woond  without  provocation,  then  houghing  and  scalping  are 
innocent  amusements.  Again  we  have,  by  common  usage  and  con- 
sent, hour,  lour,  sour,Jionr,  &c. ;  by  what  stupid  perversion,  then,  can 
we  suffer  that  pmr  shall  be  torn  from  his  associates,  and  sent  into  the 
exile  of  a  parish  workhouse  ?  We  cannot  spare  the  word  poor  ftova. 
the  language ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  so  vast  a  majority  in  the  "  social 
order,"  surely  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  stand  alone  without  any 
infringement  upon  its  dignity.  It  may  be  urged  that  pour  and  power 
having  been  similar  in  sound,  no  extra  confusion  is  made  by  the 
change  ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  where  a  solitary  instance  of 
analogy  is  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  numbers,  the  appropriate  rule 
should  be  to  give  the  weight  to  quantity. 

Let  us  now  see  what  a  Babel-jargon  has  been  thus  vauntingly  intro- 
duced under  the  garb  of  authority ; — what  would  the  witlings  of  the  day 
have  said  if  Paddy  O'Blarney,  the  Irish  watchman,  had  first  started 
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tbe  lingo,  aad  thai  eoitimencecl  the  rekdon  of  a  noctunud/radbau'' 
we  call  it  ? 

"  On  going  my  roond  at  a  viery  late  hoor, 

Ijbond  dipoor  wretch  all  at  length  on  the  groond. 
The  rain  did  in  torrents  tremendously  ^oor. 

And  I  thought,  tho'  so  dark,  I  discovered  a  woond," 

I  can  beair  to  see  the  pretty  sylphs  of  the  day  screw  up  their  dress  witli 
one  hand  to  display  their  symmetry,  and  carry  their  purse  in  the 
other  to  shew  that  they  are  not  pennyless ;  let  them  render  themselvea 
as  ridiculous  as  they  please,  it  is  their  own  concern.  But  when  Ma* 
ma  has  delegated  to  Miss  Fifleenetta  the  important  charge  of  making 
tea,  and  the  fashionable  babbler  asks  me  if  I  will  allow  her  to  poor  me 
out  another  cup  ?  she  is  stepping  out  of  her  sphere;  and  if  she  were  to 
poor  her  tee  into  my  shoes  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  do  more  violence 
to  my  feelings.  Instead  of  multiplying  our  difficulties,  the  rule  of  anar 
logy  will  enable  us  to  reduce  them ;  thus  the  words  four  and  your 
wUl  be  found  deviating  from  the  common  standard,  but  as  their  un- 
sociable pronunciation  is  established,  let  them  pass ;  or  at  any  rate 
let  us  rather  force  them  to  compliance,  than  make  the  majority  bend 
to  their  humour,  and  as  a  measure  of  uniformity,  I  should  say,  let 
them  in  future  rhyme  with  «otir,  lour,  devour,  &c. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  few  persons  who  have  not  hesitated  as  to  the 
best  pronunciation  of  foreign  names  of  persons  and  places ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  on  either  side  some  awkward  and  grotesque  at- 
tempts will  inevitably  be  made.  If  we  are  always  to  take  the  foreign 
accent,  then  no  person  can  presume  to  read  a  newspaper  to  others  till 
he  has  learnt  somewhat  of  every  language  in  existence,  dead  or  living. 
On  the  odier  hand,  to  attempt  to  give  the  English  sound  where  the 
possibility  does  not  exist,  is  distressing  and  oflen  ludicrous.  Who 
does  not  remember  when  the  contending  armies  were  hovering  (vulture- 
like) in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ypres,  and  how  did  my  poor  country- 
men distress  themselves,  or  their  few  knowing  friends,  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  so  familiar  to  French  understandings !  One  called 
it  wvpreSf  another  yerps,  a  third  whipprees^  and  while  nobody  was  right, 
the  belligerents  were  -slaughtering  each  other  with  as  little  ceremony 
or  compunction  as  this  poor  name  was  mangled  by  our  cobbler  politi- 
cians, or  mechanic  newsmongers.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  fewest  outrages  will  be  committed  by  adhering  as  closely  as 
we  can  to  the  English  sound ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  mode  most  coun- 
tenanced by  custom.  If  I  say  I  went  through  Leel  to  Paree  I  must 
expect  to  be  unintelligible ;  and  a  total  want  of  similarity  in  the  name 
is  less  liable  to  misconception  than  the  endeavour  to  accommodate  our 
organs  of  speech  to  every  dialect  under  the  sun.  Thus,  Stamboul  and 
C^tantinople,  Eiienne  and  Stephen^  L'AUetnagne  and  Germany,  will  be 
more  universally  understood  to  mean  the  same  thing,  than  an  erroneous 
pronunciation  can  possibly  be. 

But,  Sir,  I  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  former  class,  though  a 
few  words  more  shall  release  you  from  the  (perhaps)  tiresome  perusal. 
By  what  stupid  or  wilful  ambiguity  could  a  worse  change  be  adopted 
than  that  of  substituting  the  j  or  dz  for  d1     Is  it  possible  to  under^ 
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stand  what  a  person  can  mean  who  should  say  "  I  have  been  bnishing^ 
the  dzhu  this  morning"  ?  One  may  put  invention  upon  the  rack,  but 
the  darkest  enigma  of  the  celebrated  sphinx  cou]d  not  be  more  enve- 
loped  in  mystery.  Thus,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  had  been  cheat- 
ing an  Israelite  in  a  bargain  for  some  old  clothes,  or  it  may  possibly 
mean  that  he  had  been  sparring  with  Mendoza ;  but  least  of  all  would 
it  be  thought  that  he  had  been  only  sauntering  in  the  dewy  meadows. 

We  have  seen  that  some  words  will  by  slow  degrees  become  trans- 
missible into  our  vernacular  state ;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
facility  of  exchange  in  other  cases  should  be  instantaneous ;  for  surely 
the  jostling  of  such  a  word  as  dissipated  out  of  our  pronomicmg  dic- 
tionaries, and  the  substitution  of  dizzy-pated  in  its  stead,  must  provoke 
a  smile  from  gravity,  or  a  frown  from  common  sense.  Have  we  not 
already  addle^patedf  num^cuU,  shallow-brains,  and  many  more  synony- 
mous terms;  what  possible  advantage  then  can  arise  from  the  new 
coinage,  if  more  weight  and  value  must  be  purloined  from  Mnother 
quarter  7 

That  these  interpolations,  so  revolting  to  established  custom,  and  so 
degrading  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioners  should  be  tolerated  at 
the  tea-table,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  stage,  is  surely  more  than  sufficient; 
but  to  insult  the  house  of  God  by  the  silly  affectation  is  abokninable.  I 
can  sit  with  tolerable  patience  to  hear  (as  I  sometimes  have  done)  the 
"  Capting  of  our  salvation,"  or,  "  in  theyu*^  place  reform,  and  in  the 
next  pur^ze-vere ;"  but  when  I  hear  from  one  pulpit,  that  "  we  are  all 
by  Na-^hure  the  crea-chures  of  wrath,  but  that  the  Gosple  poors  the 
balm  of  comfort  into  the  woonded  buzzum ;"  or  from  another  the  peti- 
tion, that  the  "  Almighty  would  in  his  own  dzhu  time  accomplish  his 
purposes" — then  are  my  devotions  dizzypated,  and  my  indignant  feelings 
roused ;  and  then  it  is  that  I  devoutly  wish  all  such  vile,  corrupt^ 
puerile,  hotch-potch  lingo  at  the  devil.  J.  L. 
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SsE  a  fond  mother  and  her  ofTspring  round,  , 
Her  soft  soul  mehing  with  maternal  love. 
Some  to  her  breast  she  clasps,  and  others  prove 

By  kisses  her  affection :  on  the  ground 

Her  ready  foot  affords  a  rest  for  one ; 
Another  smiling  sits  upon  her  knee  ; 
By  their  desiring  eyes  and  actions  free. 

And  lispins  words  their  little  wants  are  known — 

To  those  sne  gives  a  smile,  a  frown  to  these. 
But  all  in  love.    Thus  awful  Providence 
Watches  and  helps  us— oft  denies  our  sense 

But  to  invite  more  earnest  prayer  and  praise. 

Or  by  withholding  that  which  we  implore. 

In  the  refusal  gives  a  blessing  more. 

a. 
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Theke  are  some  men  whose  names  seem  to  irradiate  the  age  in  which 
they  are  horn,  whose  every  step  in  life  forms  an  epoch  in  science,  and 
who,  as  if  Nature  herself  were  sedulous  to  guard  them  as  her  histo- 
riansi  escape  unhurt  through  perils  that  would  aUke  appal  the  mind, 
and  overwhelm  the  bodies,  of  less  enthusiastic,  less  gifted  individuals. 
Such  is  Humboldty  every  addition  to  whose  travels  is  an  addition  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge.  In  him  all  the  qualities  that  are  requisite  for 
a  l^ilosopher  and  a  man  of  science  are  most  happily  combined,  whilst 
the  energies  of  his  mind  seem  to  transform  themselves  into  physical 
powers  of  more  than  natural  strength,  to  enable  him  to  follow  whither 
his  ardour  leads  him.  The  termination  of  his  *^  Personal  Narrative** 
has  made  its  appearance,  and  the  last  part  is  no  way  inferior  to  the 
first,  in  vigour  of  research,  truth  of  inference,  and  beauty  of  moral  re- 
flection. It  is  not  easy  for  persons  who  stay  quietly  at  home,  to  ima- 
gine the  exceeding  energy  of  mind  which  must  be  called  up,  to  bear 
some  of  the  torments,  the  privations,  the  perplexities,  of  a  man  exposed 
to  every  variation  of  climate,  and  to  peculiarities  attendant  on  each, 
of  which  he  may  be  totally  ignorant.  The  moschettoes,  for  instance, 
just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Aranca,  assume  the  appearance  of 
an  evO  so  formidable  as  to  forbid  all  the  attempts  of  man  towards  civi- 
lization in  the  quarter  which  they  infest,  in  a  degree  greater  than  is 
known  in  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

**  The  lower  strata  of  air,  from  the  surface  of  the  groimd  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  are  filled  with  venomous  insects  like  a 
condensed  vapour.  If  in  an  obscure  spot,  for  instance  in  the  grottoes 
of  the  cataracts  formed  by  superincumbent  blocks  of  granite,  you 
direct,  your  eyes  toward  the  opening  enlightened  by  the  sun,  you  see 
clouds  of  moschettoes  more  or  less  thick,  according  as  these  little  ani- 
mals, in  their  slow  and  regular  movements  to  their  own  music  [mouve- 
mens  lents  et  cadench']^  form  into  groups,  or  spread  themselves  abroad. 
At  the  mission  of  San  Boija,  the  suffering  from  moschettoes  is  greater 
than  at  Carichana ;  but  in  the  raudales^  at  Atures,  and  above  all  at 
Maypures,  this  suffering  may  be  said  to  attain  its  maximum,  I  doubt 
whether  there  be  a  country  upon  earth,  where  man  is  exposed  to  more 
cruel  torments  in  the  rainy  season.  Having  passed  the  fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  you  are  somewhat  less  stung ;  but  on  the  Upper  Oroonoko 
the  stings  are  more  painful,  because  the  heat,  and  the  absolute  want  of 
wind,  render  the  air  more  burning,  and  more  irritating  in  its  contact 
with  the  skin." 

No  wonder  that  in  the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the  villages 
placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  immense  forests, 
stations  to  which  the  unfortunate  priests  of  Spain  are  condemned  for 
twenty  years  together,   the  plaga  de  los  moscos,  the  plague  of  the  flies, 

*  *'  Personal  Narratire  of  Trayels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent, during  the  years  1799 — 1804.  By  Alexander  De  Hnmboldt  and  Aim^ 
Bonpland ;  with  maps,  plans,  &c.  Written  in  French  by  Alexander  dc  Humboldt, 
aud  translated  into  English  by  Helen-Maria  WUliams."     Vol.  V. 
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afibrds  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  conversation,  and  that  when  two 
persons  meet  in  the  morning  the  first  questions  they  address  to  each 
other  are  "  How  did  you  find  the  zancudoes  during  the  night  ?  How 
are  we  to-day  for  the  moschettoes  V*  Some  of  these  poor  missionariea 
shewed  their  legs  to  Mr.  Humboldt,  which  were  so  discoloured  by  the 
repeated  stinging  of  the  different  species  of  these  tormentors  (for  their 
name  is  legion)  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  a  trace  of  the  whiteness  of 
the  skin  between  the  spots  of  coagulated  blood.  The  different  species 
do  not  congregate  together,  but  occupy  the  air  in  succession,  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  short  interval  of  quiet  between  the  changes,  which 
is  enjoyed  with  an  ecstasy  that  must  make  the  recommencement  of  the 
attack  still  more  insupportable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
Indians  are  less  susceptible  of  the  bites  of  these  insects  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans. "  How  comfortable  must  people  be  in  the  moon/'  said  a 
Saliva  Indian  to  father  Gumilla ;  **  she  looks  so  beautiful  and  so  clear 
that  she  must  be  free  from  moschettoes."  Mr.  Humboldt's  account  of 
this  plague  of  the  deserts  is  minute  and  highly  interesting ;  as  is  also 
his  description  of  the  missions  in  general,  and  of  those  whom  God  has 
ordained,  as  the  monks  despairingly  express  themselves,  to  inhabit 
them.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  particulars  :  instead  of 
which  we  will  present  our  readers  with  the  following  characteristic 
sketch  of  a  part  of  the  travelling  suite  of  Mr.  Humboldt  and  his  com- 
panion Bonpland,  in  their  passage  up  the  Rio  Negro. 

**  In  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Pacimonales  we  made  the  acquisition  of 
two  large  fme  birds,  a  toucan  CpiapocoJ*,  approaching  the  ramphastos 
crythrorh3mchos,  and  an  ana,  a  species  of  macaw,  seventeen  inches 
long,  having  the  whole  body  of  a  purple  colour,  like  the  p.  macao. 
We  had  already  in  our  canoe  seven  parrots,  two  manakins  (pipra),  a  ^ 
motmot,  two  guans,  or  pavas  de  monte,  two  manaviris  (cercoleptes  or 
viverra  caudivolvula),  and  eight  monkeys,  namely,  two  ateles  t,  two 
titis  t,  one  viudita  §,  two  douroucoulis  or  nocturnid  monkeys  ||,  and  the 
cacinao  with  a  short  tail  IT.  Father  Zea  whispered  some  complaints 
at  the  daily  augmentation  of  this  ambulatory  collection.  The  tou- 
can resembles  die  raven  in  its  manners  and  intelligence.  It  is  a 
courageous  animal,  but  easily  tamed.  Its  long  and  stout  beak  serves 
to  defend  it  at  a  distance.  It  makes  itself  master  of  the  house,  steals 
whatever  it  can  come  at,  and  loves  to  bathe  often  and  fish  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  toucan  we  had  bought  was  very  young ;  yet  it  took 
delight,  during  the  whole  voyage,  in  teazing  the  cusicusis,  or  nocturnal 
monkeys,  which  are  sad  and  passionate.  I  did  not  observe  what  has 
been  related  in  some  works  of  natural  history,  that  the  toucan  is  forced, 
from  the  structure  of  its  beak,  to  swallow  its  food  by  throwing  it  up 
into  the  air.     It  raises  it  indeed  with  some  difficulty  from  the  ground, 


*  Kiapi>co,  dr  aviapoeo, 

-f  Mwrimonda  of  tne  Great  Cataracts,  liiiiia  belxebuth,  BrisBon. 

t  Simla  sciarea,  the  sumiri  of  Baffon.     (See  my  "  Rec.  d'Observ.  de  Zoblogie, 
vol.  i.  p.  327,  334,  353,  and  367.)  §  Simla  lugens.     (lb.,  p.  319}. 

II  Cnsicufti  or  simia  trivirgata.  (lb.  p.  367  and  358.)    Thu  is  the  aotus  of  IlHger. 
•  i[  Sinia  melaaocephila,  mtmit  fto,    (lb.  p.  317.)    Tliesa  last  three  species  are 
new. 
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but,  having  once  seized  it  with  the  point  of  its  enonnous  beak,  it  has 
only  to  lift  it  up  by  throwing  back  its  head,  and  hold  it  perpendicularly 
as  long  as  it  is  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  This  bird  makes  extraordinary 
gestures  when  preparing  to  drink.  The  monks  say,  that  it  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  water ;  and  this  popular  belief  has  obtained 
for  the  toucan,  from  the  Creoles,  the  singular  name  of  diostede  (God 
grant  it  thee.) 

*'  Most  of  our  animals  were  confined  in  small  willow  cages  ;  others  ran 
at  full  liberty  all  over  the  boat.  At  the  approach  of  rain,  the  macaws 
sent  forth  frightful  cries,  the  toucan  wanted  to  gain  the  shore  to  fish, 
and  the  little  mbnkeys,  the  titis,  went  in  search  of  father  Zea,  to  take 
shelter  in  the  large  sleeves  of  his  Franciscan  habit.  These  scenes  were 
often  repeated,  and  made  us  forget  the  torment  of  the  moschettoes" 

Of  many  tribes  of  Indians  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  eating 
human  flesh,  M.  Humboldt  does  not  appear  to  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  folly  to  disbelieve  what  the  missiona- 
ries, though  unwillingly,  admit,  and  the  Indians  themselves  boast  of. 
Cocuy,  a  celebrated  warrior,  and  chief  of  the  Manitivitanoes,  used  to 
devour  the  finest  and  fattest  of  his  wives,  an  instance  of  epicurism 
which  scandalized  no  little  the  worthy  missionaries,  who  converted 
him  to  Christianity ;  though,  without  working  that  change  in  his  appe- 
tite which  they  did  in  his  belief.  ^*  It  is  a  bad  habit,**  says  father  Gili, 
of  these  people  of  Guyana,  "  in  other  respects  so  good  and  so  mild" 

**  *  You  cannot  imagine,'  said  the  old  missionary  of  Mandavaca, 
*  all  the  perversity  of  thiafamilia  de  Indios.  You  receive  men  of  a 
new  tribe  into  the  village ;  they  appear  to  be  mild,  good,  and  labori- 
ous ;  but,  suffer  them  to  take  part  in  an  incursion  (entrada)  to  bring  in 
the  natives,  and  you  can  scarcely  prevent  them  from  murdering  all  they 
meet,  and  hiding  some  portions  of  the  dead  bodies.'  In  reflecting  on 
the  manners  of  these  Indians,  we  are  almost  terrified  at  that  combina- 
tion of  sentiments,  which  seem  mutually  to  exclude  each  other;  that 
faculty  of  nations  to  become  but  partially  humanized ;  that  pre- 
ponderance of  customs,  prejudices,  and  traditions,  over  the  natural 
reflections  of  the  heart.  We  had  a  fugitive  Indian  from  the  Guaisia  in 
our  canoe,  who  had  become  sufficiently  civilized  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be 
useful  to  us  in  placing  the  instruments  necessary  for  our  observations 
at  night.  He  was  no  less  mild  than  intelligent,  and  we  had  some  de- 
sire of  taking  him  into  our  service.  What  was  our  regret,  when, 
talking  to  him  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  we  learned,  ^  that  the  flesh 
of  the  marimonde  monkeys,  though  blacker,  appeared  to  him  to  have 
the  taste  of  human  flesh.'  He  told  us  '  that  his  relations  (that  is,  the  peo- 
ple of  his  tribe)  preferred  the  inside  of  the  hands  in  man,  as  in  bears.' 
This  assertion  was  accompanied  with  gestures  of  savage  joy.  We  in- 
quired of  this  young  man,  so  calm  and  so  affectionate  in  die  little  services 
which  he  rendered  us,  whether  he  still  felt  sometimes  a  desire  to  eat  of 
a  Cheruvichahena.  He  answered  without  discomposure,  that,  living 
in  the  mission,  he  would  only  eat  what  he  saw  was  eaten  by  los  Padres, 
Reproaches  addressed  to  the  natives  on  the  abominable  practice,  which, 
we  here  discuss,  produce  no  eflect ;  it  is  as  if  a  Bramin  of  the  Ganges, 
travelling  in  Europe,  reproached  us  with  our  habit  of  feeding  on  the 
flesh  of  animals.     Ih  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  of  the  Guaisia,  xthe  Cheru- 
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vichahena  was  a  being  entirely  different  from  himself;  and  whom  he 
thought  it  was  no  more  unjust  to  kill,  than  the  jaguars  of  the  forest 
It  was  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  that,  as  long  as  he  should  re- 
main in  the  mission,  he  would  only  eat  the  same  food  as  los  Padres,  The 
natives,  if  they  return  to  their  tribe  (al  montej,  or  find  themselves 
pressed  by  hunger,  soon  resume  their  ancient  habits  of  anthropophagy. 
And  why  should  we  be  so  much  astonished  at  this  inconstancy  in  the 
tribes  of  the  Oroonoko,  when  we  are  reminded,  by  terrible  and  well 
ascertained  examples,  of  what  has  passed  among  civilized  nations  in 
times  of  great  scarcity  ?  In  Egypt,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  habit 
of  eating  human  flesh  pervaded  all  classes  of  society ;  extraordinary 
snares  were  spread  for  physicians  in  particular.  They  were  called  to 
attend  persons,  who  pretended  to  be  sick,  but  who  were  only  hungry ; 
and  it  was  not  in  order  to  be  consulted,  but  devoured.  An  historian 
of  great  veracity,  Abd- AUatif,  has  related,  how  a  practice,  which  at 
first  inspired  dread  and  horror,  soon  occasioned  not  the  slightest 
surprise.*" 

Next  to  the  contemplation  of  this  feast  of  the  anthropophagi,  we  re- 
commend the  following  for  iu  singularity,  to  the  imagination  of  our 
readers,  to  look  upon  with  what  appetite  they  may. 

"  The  hut,  where  the  natives  were  assembled,  displayed  during  seve- 
ral days  a  very  singular  aspect.  There  was  neither  table  nor  bench, 
but  large  roasted  monkeys,  blackened  by  smoke,  were  ranged  in  order 
resting  against  the  wall.  These  were  the  marimondes  (ateles  belzebuth), 
and  those  bearded  monkeys  called  capuchins,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  weeper,  or  sai  (simia  capucina  of  Bufibn).  The 
manner  of  roasting  these  anthropomorphous  animals  contributes  singu- 
larly to  render  their  appearance  disagreeable  in  the  eyes  of  civilized 
man.  A  little  grating,  or  lattice,  of  very  hard  wood,  is  formed,  and 
raised  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  monkey  is  skinned,  and  bent 
into  a  sitting  posture  ;  the  head  generally  resting  on  the  arms,  which 
are  meagre  and  long ;  but  sometimes  these  are  crossed  behind  the  back. 
When  it  is  tied  on  the  grating,  a  very  clear  fire  is  kindled  below. 
The  monkey,  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame,  is  broiled  and  blackened 


*  Account  qf  Egypt  by  Abd-AUatif,  Physician  of  Bagdad,  translated  into  French  by 
M,  Silv,  de  Sacy,  p.  360 — 374.  **  When  the  poor  began  to  eat  human  flesh,  the 
horror  and  astonishment  caused  by  repasts  so  dreadful  were  such,  that  these  crimes 
furnished  the  never  ceasing  subject  of  every  conversation.  But  at  length  the  peo- 
ple became  so  accustomed  to  it,  and  conceived  such  a  taste  for  this  detestable  food, 
that  people  of  wealth  and  respectability  were  found  to  use  it  as  their  ordinary  food, 
to  eat  it  b^  way  of  regale,  and  even  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  it.  This  flesh  was  pre- 
pared in  different  ways,  and  the  practice  being  once  introduced,  spread  into  the 
provinces,  so  that  examples  of  it  were  found  in  every  part  of  £^pt.  It  then  no 
longer  caused  any  surprise  ;  the  horror,  it  had  at  first  inspired,  vanished;  and  it 
was  mentioned  as  an  indifferent  and  ordinary  thing.  This  fiuy  of  devouring  one 
another  became  so  common  among  the  poor,  that  the  greater  part  perished  in  this 
manner.  These  wretches  employed  all  sorts  of  artifices  to  seize  men  by  surprise, - 
or  decoy  them  into  their  houses  under  false  pretences.  This  happened  to  three 
phvsiciana  among  those  who  visited  me  ;  and  a  bookseller,  who  sold  me  books,  an 
old  and  very  corpulent  man,  fell  into  their  snares,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
All  the  facts  which  we  relate  as  ocular  witnesses  fell  under  our  observation  acci- 
dentally, for  we  generally  avoided  seeing  spectacles,  which  inspired  us  with  so 
much  horror." 
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at  the  same  time.  *  On  seeing  the  natives  devour  the  arm  or  leg  of  a 
roasted  monkey,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe,  that  this  habit  of  eating 
animals,  that  so  much  resemble  man  in  their  physical  organization,  has, 
in  a  certain  degree,  contributed  to  diminish  the  horror  of  anthropo- 
phagy among  savages.  Roasted  monkeys,  particularly  those  that  have 
a  very  round  head,  display  a  hideous  resemblance  to  a  child ;  the  Eu- 
ropeans therefore,  who  are  obliged  to  feed  on  quadrumanes,  prefer 
separating  the  head  and  the  hands,  and  serve  up  only  the  rest  of  the 
animal  at  their  tables.  The  flesh  of  monkeys  is  so  lean  and  dry,  that 
Mr.  Bonpland  has  preserved  in  his  collections  at  Paris  an  arm  and 
band,  which  had  been  broiled  over  the  fire  at  Esmeralda;  and  no 
smell  arises  from  them  afler  a  great  number  of  years.*' 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  taste^  which  is  allowed  to  be  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  not  of  dispute,  we  will  make  mention  of  another 
diet,  not  exactly  either  animal  or  vegetable,  but  which  we  suppose  may 
combine  the  flavours  of  both  to  those  who  indulge  in  it.  We  speak 
of  the  Otomacs,  a  tribe  in  the  rudest  state,  who  inhabit  the  pictu- 
resque mission  of  Uruana,  and  who  present  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary physiological  phenomena. 

"  The  Otomacs,"  says  Mr.  Humboldt,  "  eat  eartli;  that  is,  they 
swallow  every  day,  during  i^everal  months,  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties, to  appease  hunger,  without  injuring  their  health."  And  his  ar- 
guments on  this  singular  custom  are  so  curious,  that  though  our 
limits  forbid  us  from  pursuing  them  further,  we  cannot  but  recommend 
them,  with  the  whole  of  the  work,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as 
very  highly  interesting. 


TO    LELIA. 


O,  sainted  Lelia !  when  the  dew-brieht  rose 

Shines  in  the  pale  moon's  pure  ana  pearly  light ; 
While  o'er  its  blushing  head  serenely  flows 

The  song  of  love's  mild  melodist  of  night — 
Tis  Nature's  record  of  thy  beauties — ^where 
Thy  lucid  eye  is  emblem'a  by  the  dew, — 
Thy  brow  of  whiteness,  by  the  moon-light  fair. 
And  thy  soft  cheek,  by  the  rich  rose's  hue. — 
O,  ]  have  seen  this  emblem  !  and  have  thought 
The  nightingale's  sweet  warbling  like  thy  voice. 
Yet,  though  the  dew-bright  rose  and  moon-light  brought 
Thy  form  to  mind,  I  could  not  long  rejoice : 
For  as  I  gaz'd  upon  the  flow'r  delighted, 
I  sigh'd  to  think,  it  might,  like  thee,  be  blighted  ! 


C.L. 


•  "  Soon  after  my  return  to  Europe,  an  engraving  was  publUhed  at  Weimar,  from 
a  drawing  composed  with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Schick  at  Rome,  representing  one  of 
our  resting-places  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  In  the  forsgroHud  some  Indians 
are  occupied  in  roasting  a  monkey." 
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THE    MOUNTAIN    KING,    FROM    A    SWEDISH    LEGEND. 

One  is  surprised  that  the  legendary  lore  of  Sweden  should  be  so 
little  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  for,  although  it  is  a  country  less  ex- 
plored by  travellers  than  any  other  so  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
there  is  a  penetrating  spirit  in  popular  poetry,  that  usually  enables  it  to 
make  its  way,  under  every  disadvantage. 

The  incidents  in  the  following  tale  are  taken  from  an  old  Swedish 
Ballad,  founded  on  a  superstition  common  in  ancient  times  to  that 
country,  and  our  own;  die  mythology  of  both  nations  having  peo- 
pled the  interior  of  their  mountains  with  a  powerful,  vindictive,  and 
mysterious  race — objects  always  of  terror,  and  sometimes  of  unwary 
love,  but  usually  fatal  to  those  by  whom  they  were  not  sedulously 
shunned. 

"  Open,  open,  green  hill,  and  let  a  fair  maid  in,"  with  the  subse- 
quent admittance  of  the  damsel,  according  to  her  invocation,  in  one  of 
our  nursery-tales,  is  evidently  akin  to  the  fate  of  Isabel. 

THE    MOUNTAIN    KING. 

She  heard  the  bell  tolU  and  went  forth  at  the  dawn-^ 
It  is  not  to  matins  the  maiden  is  gone : 
The  mother  believes  that  her  child  went  to  pray— r 
No  prayer  did  fair  Isabel  utter  that  day. 

Where,  through  the  ^rey  twilight,  did  Isabel  go? 
Alas !  to  the  mountains  with  helmets  of  snow, . 
Whose  dark  brows  seeoi  to  frown  o'er  the  laurel  and  rose 
That  so  lovingly  under  their  shadows  repose. 

On  the  highest  of  hills  did  fair  Isabel  rest, — 

Her  delicate  fingers  have  tapped  at  its  breast ; 

"  Rise,  King  of  the  mountains !  unbar  thy  green  door, 

I  have  seen  tnee  in  dreams !  I  must  see  thee  once  more."— 

"  Cease,  Isabel,  cease !  1  refuse  for  thy  sake; 
That  maid  is  mv  bride  who  beholds  me  awake : 
And  some  craef  infliction  the  Fates  ever  bring 
To  her  who  espouses  the  pale  Mountain-king." — 

"  Let  my  fate  be  the  darkest  thy  caverns  have  seen, 
I  will  brave  all  its  horrors  to  move  as  thy  Queen  ', 
Then  rise!  Mouutain-moharch  !  unbar  thy  green  door, 
I  must  gaze  on  thy  terrible  beauty  once  more."— 

The  lightning  flash'd  blue,  and  the  thunder  spake  loud. 
The  sun  was  obscured  by  an  ominous  cloud ; 
The  doors  of  the  mountain,  in  darkness  and  storm. 
Flew  open,— -and  closed  over  Isabel's  form. 

In  a  palace  of  splendour,  received  as  a  Queen, 

A  ricn  robe  is  ciasp'd  round  her  by  handmaids  unseen ; 

And  the  gems  of  her  crown  are  selected  to  vie 

With  her  sun^shine  of  smile,  and  her  soul-speaking  eye. 

Sweet  voices,  responsive,  breathe  softly  around. 
And  pour  on  her  name  all  the  treasures  of  sound, — 
Now  narmoniously  blending,  now  pearly  and  bright, 
Falls  each  delicate  note,  like  a  drop  of  pure  light. 
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Npw  they  linger  and  fade,  lik«  a  layer's  last  sigh. 
And  now  the  full  chorus  floats  proudly  on  high. 
Where,  like  Iris  in  hue,  shedding  odours  divine. 
Lamps  nourish'd  with  perfumes  eternally  shine. 

But  the  wild  rush  of  hope  that  check'd  Isabel's  breath 
Closed  her  ear  to  soft  tones,  like  the  dull  ear  of  death  ; 
And  she  mark'd  not  the  splendour  that  glitter'd  around. 
Her  eye  sought  but  one  oDJect— her  ear  but  one  sound. — 

Twas  a  moment,  no  more — ^yet  seem'd  ages  to  fleet. 
Ere  the  pale  Mountain-monarch  appear'd  at  her  feet : 
He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  he  whisper'd  soft  vows-— 
Words,  man  dare  not  utter,  have  made  her  his  spouse. 

His  subjects  are  thronging  with  looks  of  surprise. 
And  fix  on  her  face  their  mquisitive  eyes ; 
They  drew  near  with  respect,  yet  she  met  them  with  awe, 
For  a  likeness  in  each  to  their  monarch  she  saw. 

And  wherever  she  turned,  some  lines  were  impress'd 
Of  the  visage  imprinted  so  deep  in  her  breast ; 
So  sweetly  majestic— so  mildly  severe — 
That  her  tremulous  love  often  thrill'd  into  fear. 

But  he  calms  her  in  whispers,  and  gems  her  dark  hair 
With  treasures,  and  wonders— -the  beauteous — the  rare- 
Sought  in  darkest  recesses  of  desolate  caves. 
Paved  with  jasper,  and  cover'd  with  deep-flowing  waves. 

Her  life  one  smooth  ocean  of  boundless  repose. 
Without  chance,  change,  or  time,  like  eternity  shews. 
Save  that  eight  smiling  infants  successively  shine, 
Flashing  star  after  star,  in  their  beauty  divine. 

When  she  drank  the  deep  love  of  their  fathomless  eyes. 
Feeling  Heaven's  own  breath  in  their  infantine  sighs. 
These  ineffable  stirrings  of  nature  awaken 
The  deepest  remorse  for  a  mother  forsaken. 

In  the  full  tide  of  passion  did  Isabel  fling 
Her  fair  form  at  the  feet  of  the  pale  Mountain-king ; — 
"A  boon  from  my  lord  and  my  nusband  I  crave. 
Let  me  kiss  my  fond  mother,  or  weep  o'er  her  grave." 

**  Then  go  to  thy  mother, — in  sadness  bereft. 
But  say  not  a  word  of  the  babes  thou  hast  left." — 
Soon  was  Isabel  lock'd  in  a  parent's  embrace. 
And  the  tears  of  forgiveness  fell  fast  on  her  face. 

''Ohl  remain,  my  lost  bird,  in  the  haunts  of  thy  youth. 
Nor  again  flee  the  precincts  of  honour  and  truth'; 
Though  the  gardens  of  Error  are  perfumed  with  flowers. 
The  adder  and  snake  lie  conceal'd  m  her  bowers." 

*'  With  the  blushes  of  shame  had  her  cheek  ever  buni'd 
To  her  home  had  fair  Isabel  never  retum'd ', 
By  the  King  of  the  mountains  selected  as  queen. 
The  truest  and  fondest  of  wives  have  I  been. 

'*  In  his  realms  neither  sorrow  nor  sickness  appear—- 
I  had  nearly  forgot — almost  long'd  for — a  tear^ 
And  our  bridal  is  blest  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven — 
I  have  one  peerless  daughter — ^my  sous  they  are  seven."  , 
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Then  strode  o'er  the  threshold  the  pale  Mountain-king — 
■*  Why  standest  thou  here,  thus  presuming  to  fling 
Such  aspersions  on  mc  as  I  ne'er  can  forgive  ?— 
The  revealer  of  secrets  deserves  not  to  live." 

^*No  aspersions  on  thee  have  these  lips  ever  thrown,  ^ 

I  have  dwelt  on  thy  love  and  thy  kindness  alone." 
"  Thou  hast  mentionM  the  babes  with  thy  venomous  breath — 
Thou  fool  I  that  vain  boast  has  condemn'd  them  to  death. 

'*  ForewaraMy  thou  hast  broken  the  merciful  spell 
That  permits  in  our  palace  those  children  to  dwell, 
Whose  existence  has  never  been  whisper'd  on  earth — 
Oh  1  accursed  the  hour  I  rejoiced  in  their  birth  I" 

Then  he  struck  her  fair  face  as  she  knelt  at  his  feet-* 

"Oh  !  the  death-blow,"  she  cried,  "from  thy  hands  will  be  sweei! 

Since  the  deep  chords  of  love  thus  mysteriously  thrill, 

While  I  suffer  in  patience  resigned  to  thy  will/' 

"  In  this  ill-fated  mansion  no  more  shalt  thou  stay, 
j  Where  thy  crime  was  committed  : — Away !  then — Away!" 

"  Farevreli,  my  dear  father !— farewell,  my  fond  mother ! — 
i  Farewell,  weeping  sister !— farewell,  infant  brother  !-^ 

•*  Farewell,  ye  high  Heavens !— farewell,  thou  green  earth ! — 
'  And  farewell,  thou  sweet  home,  the  dear  place  of  my  birth  ! — 

For  the  King  of  the  mountains  I  left  ye  before. 
And  for  him,  in  his  anger,  1  leave  ye  once  more." 

Horrid  laughter  appears  in  the  Monarch's  dark  face. 
While  nine  circles  around  the  tall  mountain  they  trace,*— 
And  the  tears  on  fair  Isabel's  bosom  fell  fast. 
As  smaller  each  circle  became  (ban  the  last. 

The  glad  sun  in  the  blue  depths  of  heaven  shone  bright 
As  she  gaspingly  sousht  the  last  ray  of  its  light ; 
Her  young  daughter  beheld  her  with  terror  o'ercast — 
**  Oh,  mother,  dear  mother !  repose  thee  at  last. 

"  Beneath  this  gold  canopy  lay  thy  pale  head, 
Where  cushions  of  crimson  profusely  I've  spread." 
"  My  child !  give  me  wine — bring  the  cup  ot  my  death — 
Then  close  my  sad  eyelids — receive  my  last  breath. 

*'  A  more  tender  farewell  thy  poor  mother  would  take. 
But  fears,  my  sweet  daughter  !  thy  young  heart  'twould  break." 
She  drank — ^and  to  ice  a  more  warm  heart  was  chill'd, 
Than  by  love's  richest  treasures  had  ever  been  filN. 

Thus  from  home  and  from  happiness  Isabel  stray'd, 

And  thus  the  pale  Monarch  her  passion  repaid  ; — 

Like  a  lily  she  sank  when  a  pitiless  shower 

Has  unsparingly  beat  on  the  dcRcate  flower.  M.  A.  S. 


NICE    MEN. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  nice  men:  but  I  shall  content  my 
readers  with  two  of  them  : — 

I.  The  nie€'t€ttted  man. — He  is  yonr  hypercritic  in  literature, 
painting,  sculpture,  jiusic,  acting,  dancing,  and  singing;  pnd  is^ 
moreover,  oyer- profound  in  the  virtii  of  coats,  snuff-boxes,  and  kept- 
Clilbeft.  •  A  creature  of  this  class  is  as  troublesome  to  you  with  his 
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opinions,  as  an  old  over^provident  housekeeper  of  th€  Mistress  Alison 
frugality,  or  a  conscientious  steward;  (but  these  are  very  scarce 
troubles.) 

All  niceness  is  effeminacy :  nicencss  of  judgment  is  but  mental 
e/leminacy.  Strong  minds  are  sometimes  diseased  down  to  it;  but 
there  are  some  minds  that  seem  born  with  this  sickliness  of  the  judg- 
ment; one  can  conceive  that  they  had  a  severe  taste  in  pap,  when 
infants ;  and  when  boys,  were  supreme-judgmented  in  taws,  blood- 
alleys,  and  peg-tops.  The  man  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  who  has  this 
malady  of  the  mind,  as  if  he  had  any  one  lingering  disorder  of  the 
whole  catalogue  of  suiFerings  which  our  *'  vile  flesh  is  heir  to."  A 
nice  woman  is  put-up-with-able ; — I  knew  one  who  was  so  over- 
exquisite,  she  would  not  be  cantered  in  a  swing  set  up  in  a  kitchen- 
garden,  because,  as  she  whispered,  the  potatoes  had  eyes;  but  a  nice 
man  is  a  nausea :  it  is,  as  a  certain  Irish  orator  would  say,  the  lion 
aping  the  lap-dog  ;  the  oak  the  violet. 

You  shall  know  this  class  simply  by  their  noses.  There  is  ob- 
servable, in  that  very  expressive  feature,  a  prominent  indication  of 
never-failing  conceitedncss  of  opinion,  and  a  nice  dissatisfaction  with 
every  thing  but  themselves,  in  the  up-curling  of  its  widely-dilated 
nostrils :  the  nose  I  mean  is  very  like  the  poet  Gray's.  You  would 
think,  at  the  first  wink,  that  it  was  merely  hypercritical  in  snuffs, 
and  profound  in  distinguishing  adulterated  Irish  Blackguard  from  the 
real ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  you  discover  that  its  discern- 
ment is  of  a  higher  and  nicer  character.  This  nose  may  vary  in  its 
shape  :  it  may  have  the  straightness  of  the  Grecian ;  the  eagle- 
beaked  curve  of  the  Roman ;  the  strength  and  manly  beauty  of  the 
English ;  the  shortness  and  pertinacity  of  the  Scotch ;  or  the  snubbi- 
ness  and  obstinate  stupidity  of  the  Irish  nose :  the  contour  may  vary, 
but  the  sentiment,  the  expression  of  the  nose,  is  ever  the  same. 

A  critic  of  this  class  will  not  suffer  you  to  admire  any  one  thing  for 
yourself:  it  is  his  pleasure  (which,  consequently,  is  your  pain)  to 
point  out  two  things  you  should  admire,  which  are  not  worthy  to  be 
admired,  and  two  hundred  you  should  not,  which  are.  If  Venus  her- 
self could  bud  out  of  her  imaginary  existence  into  the  full-blown 
beauty  of  a  thing  of  life,  and  come  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  *'  ter- 
raqueous earth,"  our  nice  man  would  find  out  that  she  halted  in  her 
gait ;  or  that  she  squinted  ;  or  that  her  teeth  were  not  so  white  as 
Ruspini's ;  or  that  her  waist  required  stays,  d  la  Diana,  to  give  it  a 
graceful,  undulating  bend;  or  that  her  yellow  tresses  had  too  much  of 
the  sandy  hue  in  them,  and  perhaps  call  her  a  "red-haired  wench." 
If  you  have  a  new  coat,  you  must  consult  his  taste,  and  not  your  own  ; 
or  endure  the  penalty  of  being  held  by  the  third  button  (that  is  his 
favourite  one,  because  three  is  the  number  of  the  Graces,)  while  he 
lectures  on  the  cut  and  constitution  of  coats,  from  the  remotest  collar 
of  antiquity,  to  the  most  recent  cape  of  modern  days — from  the  little 
coat  of  Samuel,  to  the  great  coat  of  Soames.  You  sprain  your  ancle 
in  a  slip  from  the  pavement,  and  be  falls  to  shewing  you  how  you 
might  have  sprainea  it  with  more  grace  in  a  Psychean  quadrille.  You 
weep  the  loss  of  some  dear  friend  before  him,  and  he  asks  you  whether 
you  have  ever  seen  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  weeping  Narcissus^  or 
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that  of  the  tearful  Niobe ;  he  thinks  their  attitudes  have  more  of  the 
grace  and  sentiment  of  sorrow  in  them  'tlian  your's.     This  is  imperti-' 
nent  and  unfeeling  enough ;  but  I  verily  believe  that  if  his  brother 
were  about  to  endure  what  is  technically  termed  the  "  Tyburn-tie," 
he  would  object  to  the  taste  of  the  county-valet,  and  would,  perhaps, 
step  up  on  the  scaffold  to  change  the  knot'to  the  "  tie  h  la  Cavendish.*' 
He  is  a  critic  in  every  thing,  from  a  pin  to  a  pyramid ;  from  an  epic 
to  an  epigram.    He  looks  at  Memnon's  head  (in  the  Museum)  through 
a  microscope,  and  discovers  that  the  granite  is  not  without  flaws.     It 
is  not  easy  to  please  him  who  cannot  please  himself.    I  should  as  soori 
hope  to  please  a  fleet-fboted  greyhound,  by  ordering  him  to  be  horse^ 
shoed.     Did  Apollo  himself  indulge   his   ear  with  a  capriccio,   he 
would  play  too  flat  or  too  sharp.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Shakspeare  shocks  him ;  and  that  "  his  dramatic  style  is  a  bad  one  ;"* 
or  that  '*  Ben  Jonson*s  works,  taken  altogether,  are  but  trash.''  (Pope.) 
Milton,  he  agrees  with  Waller  in  considering  as  nothing  more  than 
*'  an  old,  blind  schoolmaster,  who  wrote  a  poem,"  something  about 
the  loss  of  Paradise,  or  his  pug-puppy,  he  forgets  which,  who,  "  if 
dulness  and  length  are  the  principal  requisites  for  a  grand  work,^' 
certainly  was  a  great  author.     Yon  shew  him  a  painting  of  Hope  you 
have  just  finished ;  he  asks  you  to  let  him  look  at  Despair,  and  gived 
you  to  understand,  by  a  certain  smirk  of  conceit  writhing  in  the  cor* 
ners  of  his  mouth,  which  he  would  prefer  if  he  had  to  marry  either  of 
them  by  the  choice  of  her  portrait.     You  shew  him  a  sketch  you  have 
made  for  a  grand  picture  of  the  Furies  dragging  £ur}dice  back  to  the 
infernal  regions ;   and  he  asks  you  why  you  did   not  persuade  the 
Furies  to  put  their  snakes  in  papers,  **  for  you  see  they  are  horribly 
out  of  curl.''     You  shew  him  your  own  portrait ;  he  glances  hastily 
at  it,  and  says,  "  You  have  flattered  the  old  gcutleman  too  much, 
meaning  your  father.     You  assure  him  that  it  was  intended  for  you^ 
and  he  lifts  up  his  brows  with  surprise,  and  assures  you,  in  return^ 
that  it  is  not  a  bit  like  you ;  besides,  "  who  would  know  it  to  be  the 
portrait  of  a  painter  ?    Let  it  have  some  mark  and  likelihood  in  it. 
Why  not  throw  in  a  touch  or  two  of  St.  Luke's  style — a  bull  s  head 
and  a  pallet  in  it  ?"     You  do  not  suspect  him  then,  and  you  paint 
another ;  and  to  pourtray  your  profession  as  well  as  yourself,  you  in- 
troduce the  portrait  of  a  favourite  ass  on  the  easel.    You  call  him  in  ; 
and  at  the  first  glance  he  cries,  "  Why,  what  is  this  ?     Here  is  the 
ass's  head  to  the  left,  and  your's  is  to  the  right ;  but  perhaps  you 
designed  to  shew  the  same  head  in  two  positions  ?"    You  quarrel  with 
him  for  his  ill-nature;  and  then  he  l>egs  your  pardon  for  his  severity^ 
and  confesses  that  he  is  a  little  out  of  temper,  because  he  had  pricked 
his  fingers  with  "  Gammar  Gurton's  needle,  "in  buying  a  WhitechapeK 
pne  ;  and  then,  to  restore  you  to  smiling,  he  says,  "  Tut,  man,  never 
be  fretted  by  a  sneer !     Sneers  are  to  a  fine-spirited  genius,  what 
spurs  are  to  a  high-mettled  horse — they  prick  him  on  to  strong  en-t 
deavour.     Why,  there  was  What's-his-name,  the    great   fine-art-ist; 
sneered  at  me  but  yesterday,  with  his  polar,  cold-looking  nose,  (not 
that  I  consider  myself  a  genius — ^Apollo  forbid  !)  and  why,  guess  you  ? 


*  A  cant  phrase  for  a  counterfeited  copy  of  this  old  play. 
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Jii€cause  I  iiuisiecT  that  tlie  ioe-u«il  of  the  Pipkif -Farni  was'a  more 
perfect  semicircle  than  the  evelid  of  John  of  Bologna*8  Coucfaifi(^ 
Venus  I  1  did  not  chafe  and  uet,  and  pull  my  wig  uppn  my  brow — 
not  I !  I  coolly,  and  with  all  possible  consideration,  requested  him, 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  saturate  me  with  a  cold,  to  favour  roe  so  much, 
M'hen  he  sneered  to-morrow  at  me,  as  to  take  the  chill  off  his  nose. 
The  creature  grinned  his  best  Sardonic  grin,  (copied  from  an  antique 
gem  in  his  cabinet),  and  would  have  lent  me  his  wife  for  my  wit." 

You  confide  your  new  comedy  to  his  hands ;  he  looks  at  the  cover, 
'  and  admires  its  Grecian  border,  though  he  thinks  "  the  Egyptian 
would  have  been  more  d  propos,  as  the  scene  lies  in  England'*  (this  is 
bis  manner  of  sneering) ;  reads  through  the  title  down  to  "  1B20,"  rt- 
turns  it,  calls  it  a  farce  run  to  seed,  advises  you  to  study  divinity,^and 
sends  you  a  pastoral  discourse  by  old  Toplady. 

Mrs.  Jenkinson  introduces  her  French  shock-dog  to  him,  and  be 
shocks  her,  by  declaring  that  he  sees  nothing  in  him  but  an  animated 
hearth-rug. 

There  is  a  line  which  I  was  in  the  ten  years*  innocent  habit  of  ad- 
mijiiig,  for  the  beauty  of  its  thought : 

"  The  conscious  water  saw  its  Lord,  and  blush'd :" 

he  proved,  perfectly  to  my  dis-satisfaction,  that  it  was  nonsense;  "  for 
(gM  he)  though  hhuhmg  might  give  to  the  water  the  huB  of  wine,  it 
required  something  more  to  give  it  the  qwdit^r 

He  is  proud  to  be  considered  a  man  of  taste,  thoogh  he  sometimes 
allows  that  taste  is  a  great  maker  of  little  minds.  A  friend  of  his 
says  of  him,  that  **  he  is  like  the  Lord  Mayor*8  taster^ — he  makes  a 
nieal  of  no  one  dish,  and  is  hungry  with  plenty  before  him."  He  is, 
however,  a  very  gourmimd  in  taste ;  and  it  is  not  a  few  dainties  will 
satisfy  his  appetite.  He  picks  a  leg  of  the  young  Antinous ;  a  bit  of 
the  breast  of  Canova's  Venus;  a  lip  of  the  Piping  Faun  ;  a  knuckle 
of  the  Gladiator ;  the  wing  of  an  angel  from  the  Cartoons ;  and  a 
pope's  eye  from  LawrenceV  Pontiff; — these  tkl-bits  serve  for  his 
morning  repast.  His  more  substantial,  or  dinner-meal,  consists  of  an 
Ma  podrida  of  Lamb's  to^.  Crabbers  tales,  and  Hogg's  falei, — a 
strangely-selected  literary  dish,  all  of  which  he  tastes  of,  with  a 
hungry  ostrich  sort  of  haste,  grumbling  as  he  picks  them  to  pieces, 
like  a  gourmand  who  is  fuller  of  spleen  than  satisfaction,  when  his 
9ohii  are  done  to  devils.  Two  dozen  of  Milton  objections,  instead  of 
one  of  ditto  oysters,  serve  as  a  side  dish.  A  mouthful  of  Bacon, 
swallowed,  with  some  complaints  of  there  being  too  much  of  the  At- 
tic salt  in  it  for  his  taste,  and  an  insitiuation  that  it  has  grown  rusty 
from  aatiqaity,  and  is  not  likely  to  betelished  by  high  tastes,  finishes 
the  meal. 

'  His  opinions  are  not  worth  much ;  but  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say, 
**  that  any  lord  who  wrote  poetry,  and  could  be  priggish  enough  to 
assert  that  Cowper  was  no  poet,  would  be  intemperate  enough  to  take 
the  next  chair  s  wig  off  to  wipe  his  own  mouth  with." 

H.  The  Niee,  or  Ladiei  ilfan.— This  is  a  sort  of  Tom  Shufileton 
grown  ffat,  staid,  and  fortyish ;  a  fop  running  to  seed  ;  just  such  a 
being  as  would    have  made  Cowper^s  "  wheel-footed  chair,  wide- 
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elbowed  aad  wadded  with  hair/'  (#oT  which  ht  thanked  Lady  Hes- 
keiii  pleaBaatly)  4t  Ihon-st^ol.    H«  says,  of  such  ati  oiie-~r 

*'  I  cannot  talk  with  ciret  ia  the  rooa« 
A  fine  puss-gentleinan^  that 's  all  perfume  \ 
The  sij^t's  enough — ^no  need  to  smell  a  beau  5 
Who  thrusts  his  head  into  a  raree-show  ? 
His  odoriferoas  attempts  to  please. 
Perhaps  mi^ht  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  Sting, 
PoetSj,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  we  thing.''  '    > 

The  ingredients  which  go  to  his  composition,  ar& — a  good  face, 
white  teeth,  avd  regular  (or,  as  a  waggish  friend  of  mine  describes 
then,  teeth  which  keep  good  hours) ;  a  nose  that  has  neither  sneers 
nor  snuff  about  it,  though  it  politely  pots  itself  to  the  expense  of 
inaintainisf  a  box  for  noses  that  carry  their  own  sneers,  but  take  any-' 
body's,  sadf ;  -  a  very  moderate  share  of  sense,  and  an  immoderate 
share  of  nonsense,  mixed  according  to  the  Gratiano  recipe,  (that  is,' 
in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  of  wheat  to  two  bushels  of  chaff) ;  a 
voice  that  sounds  agreeably  musical  in  a  "  How-d'ye-do?"  in  the 
anti-room,  in  a  qnartett  or  conversation  in  any  room,  or  in  a  **  good 
night"  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall*stairs  ;  a  back  which .  can  bepd 
like  a  willow  to  my  Lord  George,  or  my  Lady  Fanny;  a  smile  aad- 
insinuated  sovereign,  which  purchase  my  lord's  butler^  and  procure 
him  hot  plates,  choice  bits,  and  frequent  changes  of  both,  besides 
careful  helpings-on  of  great  coats,  infinite  care-takings  of  hats, 
umbrellas,  and  walking-sticks,  and  gentle  shuttings  of  hall  and  hack-* 
ney-coach 'doors  after  him;  a  smirk  that  does  not  displease  my 
lady's  confidential  maid,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  something  bvJ^ 
stantial  though  flimsy ;  hands  white,  long-fingered,  and  acorn-nailed, 
if  convenient :  legs  with  some  probability  of  calf;  ancles  as  milch 
superior  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere  as  possible ;  two  eyes  of  one  colour ; 
whiskers  and  hair  of  his  own  growth ;  with  washes,  essences,  lavender 
soaps,  tooth-picks  and  powders,  tight  wiust,  tighter  pantaloons,  silk<* 
stockings,  ^c.  &c. 

He  is  of  an  equable  temper,  lightly  pleased,  and  not  •  lightly  ^dis- 
pleased. He  is  as  cheerful  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday ;  his  boots 
and  his  wit  were  equally  brilliant  yesterday  and  to-day*  I  have^Jiow^ 
ever,  known  him  melancholy ;  but  that  was  when  his  **  dear  Chloe** 
was  unkind,  and  would  not  confess  (what  he  had  some  violent  suspi- 
cions about)  whether  the  crop  of  shavings  be  found  on  her  tailetle 
were  the  produce  of  that  pretty  piece  of  oommoa-land,  her  chin.  And 
then  he  talked  of  committing  suicide,  by  throwing  himself  ..into  the 
arms  of  the  Dowager  Countess  Closefist,  with  90,000  attrlMstiona 
a  year ;  and  thep  Cbloe  frowned  him  out  of  her  presence ;  and  then 
he  came  like  a  prodigal  in  penitence  back  again ;  and  then  Chloe  for- 
gave him,  at  the  entreaties  of  a  set  of  brilliants,  valued  at  200  gni* 
neas  by  Love ;  and  then  he  was  made  so  happy  and  tractable,  that  she 
sent  him  out  of  her  house  on  the  stilts  of  elevation  jus tlKve  minutes, 
by  the  gold  repeater  he  had  lately  given  her,  before  his  rival,  the 
Marquis,  descended  from  his  close  carriage  to  fly  to  her  arms  and  her 
cbrawing-room. 


He 
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He  has  not  any  opinions  h^  has  so  many ;  huX  what  he  has  are  al' 
ways  your's.     He  agrees  generally  with  the  last  speaker. 

"  He  would  not  with  a  peremptory  (one 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
With  hesitation,  admirably  slow. 
He  humbly  hopes,  presumes  it  may  be  so/* 

'*  Kiiows  whet  he  knows,  as  ifhe  knew  it  not; 
What  he  remembers  seems  to  have  forgot  j 
His  sole  opiriion,  whatsoe'er  befall. 
Centering  at  last  in  having  none  at  all." 

Being  independent  as  to  propert;^,  he  dia^  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
amateur  toad-eater;  a  toad-eater,  without  the  venom  ofone  of  these 
reptiles.  If  his  lordship  isdisposed  to  be  profoundly  axiomatical,  and 
sc^s,  that  mock-turtle  Is  not  real  turtle,  he  does  not  dispute  it,  but 
swallows  nay  lord^s  mock-turtle  and  his  real  opinion  at  the  same  time. 
My  lady  asserts  that  Chaucer  did  not  write  Comns,  and  he  confesses 
that  the  strength  of  her  ladyship's  assertion  has  staggered  an  opinion 
he  had  held  to  the  contrary.  If  his  lordship  is  merely  Hvttty,  he  al- 
ways laughs  in  time  and  in  tune.  His  laugh  is  loud,  long,  and  pe* 
culiar ;  his  acquaintance  is  therefore  much  cultivated  by  **  Wits  among 
kM-ds,"  and  *'  lords  among  wits  C*  it  is  something  like  a  chromatic  rnn 
down  the  keys  of  the  piano  ;  whether  it  is  to  shew  the  soundness  of 
his  teeth,  of  organ-key  whiteness  and  regularity,  or  the  compass  of 
his  voice,  or  to  convince  you  how  wide  he  could  yawn,  if  forced  to  it, 
and  thus  increase  the  value  of  his  attention,  by  betrtiying  how  awful 
and  grave-gaping  his  inattention  woald  be,  is  perhaips  known  by  him- 
self. It  is  thought  to  be  very  cordial :  60  it  ib :  there  is  but  one 
thing  I  prefer  to  it,  and  that  is  an  instrument  which  is  now  making 
under  the  exclusive  patronage  of  high  life,  hy  which  laughing  is  imi- 
tated in  all  its  wide  varieties,  from  the  langh  obligato  or  forced,  and 
the  laugh  reluctant  or  equivocatory,  to  the  laugh  delightful  or  satis- 
factory, and  the  laugh  extempore  or  voluntary  :  I  prefer  this,  because 
here  1  do  not  despise  the  man  in  the  instrument. 

His  other  uses  are, — ^to  hand  young  ladies  to  carriages,  and  iiay 
nothing  of  their  ancles,  if  they  are  not  to  his  taste,  and  as  much  as 
he  pleases  if  they  are,  so  that  it  be  not  in  their  mammas'  hearing; 
but  it  may  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hearing  of  any  rival  beanty 
who  cannot  boast  of  the  **  Milaitie  foot  of  fire."  He  may  too,  if  there 
is  an  opportunity,  insinuate  that  the  foot  of  thfe  blue-stocking  Lady 
Sapphira  Sapphic,  is  like  a  foot  of  the  heroic  measure  (iheaning  a 
Life-guardsman'fer) :  this  will  not  displease  them,  for  Aey  utterly  abhor 
Lady  Bapphira,  because,  at  her  last  rout,  her  grooms  squeezed  into 
her  room  a  thin  young  gentleman,  aud  thereby  had  a  majority  of  one 
over  tfie  namber  pressed  in  at  the  rout  of  the  countess  their  mother*s 
the  preceding  evening.  To  hand  old  ladies  to  their  sedans  on  court- 
days,  and  be  as  patient  as  Penelope  in  compressing  them  and  their 
hoops  into  them.  To  quadrille  with  young  ones,  if  a  younger  lord 
has'  not  come  to  his  time.  To  sit  seriously  and  at  ease  with  battered 
beauties  and  decayed  doviragers,  in  winter-evenings,  and  look  as  if  he 
had  never  been  happier ;  and,  if  possible,  remember  the  best  days  of 
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the  dowagers,  and  forget  when  the  Honourable  Miss  Ttttermouth 
combed  her  own  hair,  and  giggled  anapng  her  own  teeth.  To  wait  on 
lovely  countesses  at  Almack's,  between  the  dances ;  and  serve  lemon- 
ades, ices,  and  jellies  with  a  page's  precision,  and  a- prince's  polite- 
ness of  back  and  body.  To  say  handsome  things  to  the  ordinary  Miss 
Honourables,  and  look  unutterably  handsome  things  to  the  beautiful 
ones.  To  shop  with  them  at  the  jeweller's,  once  in  a  way ;  and  ad- 
mire their  taste  when  they  prefer  French  Jiligree  to  English  reality 
and  sterlingness.  At  the  opera,  to  cry  bravo  for  weak-voiced  elderly 
lords,  when  Camporeae  sings  ;  and  clap  no  louder  than  the  same, 
when  fairy-footed  Fanny  Bias  dances.  These  are  his  principal 
amusements,  and,  all  together,  they  make  up  a  very  harmless  sort  of 
nice  being,  which  one  can  no  more  object  to  than  one  can  to  honey 
and  bread  for  breakfast,  honey  and  biscuit  for  luncheon,  honey  and 
French-roll  for  dinner,  honey  and  ladies'-fingers  for  tea,  and  honey 
and  gingerbread  for  supper.  C.  &•  W.  B. 
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Then  paused  the  sinner  from  his  foul  repast. 
And  from  his  mouth  the  gory  remnants  cast ; 
Till,  cleansed  his  lips  from  clotted  blood  and  hair, 
The  gloomy  tale  his  accents  thus  declare  : 
"  Thou  ask'st  a  thing,  whose  thought  to  desperate  pain 
The  past  recalling,  harrows  up  my  brain  ; 
And,  ere  my  tongue  the  direful  scene  unroll, 
Remember'd  anguish  loads  my  wretched  soul. 
But  should  these  words,  these  tears,  with  guilt  and  shame 
Blast  in  the  realms  of  day  the  traitor's  name, 
Whose  hateful  scull  with  ravening  tooth  I  bare — 
Nor  words  this  mouth,  nor  tears  tnese  eyes  shall  spare. 

"  Who  thou  may'st  be,  and  through  the  realms  of  pain 
How  thou  hast  wanderM  here,  to  ffuess  were  vain  ; 
But  the  sweet  accent  of  my  native  land 
Bespeaks  thee  bom  on  Arno's  flowery  strand. 
Count  UgoUno  was  my  name^ — my  prey 
This  felon's  scull  once  did  a  mitre  sway ; 
Ruggiero  was  he  call'd  j — now  learn  the  cause 
Of  this  our  doom  by  Hell's  unerring  laws. 
My  faith  by  him  abused — my  hapless  fate 
Consigned  to  chains,  'twere  needless  to  relate  ^ 
But  the  dark  secrets  of  that  prison  drear 
Thou  hast  not  heard — and  now  thou  art  to  hear. 

**  Full  many  a  moon  had  shot  a  silvery  dew 
Through  the  small  chink  that  air'd  our  narrow  f  mew — 
The  Tower  of  Famine,  named  from  me  (nor  I 
The  only  wretch  there  doom'd  immured  to  die), 

*  CouDt  Ugollno  de*  Gherardeschi  sought  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa  in 
1288,  and  joined  Kuggieri  degU  Ubaldini  against  Nino  di  Gallura.  llie  former  ob- 
tained their  object,  but  afterwards  quarrelling,  Ruggieri  betrayed  (Jgolin'o  by  false 
representations,  and  heading  the  enraged  people,  they  imprisoned  him  and  two  of  his 
sons  in  a  tower  on  the  Piazza  degli  Anzioni,  where  they  were  starved  to  death.  The 
tower  has  since  been  called  '<  La  torre  della  fame,"  The  tower  of  famine.— >Sec 
Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  33. 

t  "  Muda."— -Dante. 
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When,  as  1  slept,  a  dream  of  awful  power 

Rent  the  dark  veil  that  shrouds  the  future  hour. 

Methought  to  those  fair  hills  with  olives  green 

Which  Pisa's  haughty  walls  from  Luoca  screen^ 

Rugffiero,  proud  in  hot  and  arduous  chace, 

Hela  a  dark  wolf  and  all  his  brindled  race  ; 

Gualandi>  Sismond,  Lanfranc  led  the  way. 

And  fierce  and  meagre  hounds  pursued  the  prey. 

Short  space  the  weary  brutes  have  strength  to  fly ; 

They  faint — they  sink — the  hunters  yell— they  die. 

Breathless  I  wake,  and  hear  a  feeble  scream,— 

Oh  God !  it  is  my  little  ones  that  dream ; 

I  hear  them  moan,  as  wrapt  in  sleep  they  He, 

And,  *  Father,  give  us  bread,'  they  faintly  cry. 

Think,  mortal,  then  what  flash'd  upon  my  brain ;       ^ 

And  in  that  thought  if  thou  from  tears  refrain,  i 

Stem,  stern  indeed  art  thou,  and  pitiless  of  pain.        J 

AaA  DOW,  our  slumbers  past,  the  hour  draws  nigh 

That  brings  of  daily  food  the  scant  supply. 

Silent  we  sit,  and  lost  in  thoughtful  gloom, 

In  the  dark  dream  each  scans  the  coming  doom ; 

When  the  drear  tower  shook  with  a  horrid  jar — 

It  was  the  clang  of  bolts  and  creaking  of  the  bar. 

Then  all  was  silent : — for  I  did  not  moan — 

Despair  and  horror  froze  my  soul  to  stone. 

I  gazed  upon  the  innocents — ^and  they 

Wept  sorely — and  I  heard  one  faltering  say 

(My  little  Anselm)  *  Father,  look  not  so — 

What  ails  thee,  father  ?' — in  ihat  d^ty  of  woe 

I  spake  not,  wept  not  ^ — ^nor  in  the  lone  ni^ht 

That  folio wM — nor  till  broke  the  mornmg  light , 

When,  as  my  image  in  the  wretched  four,  ^ 

Paternity's  sweet  pledge,  1  saw  once  more,  \ 

In  bitterness  of  gnef  my  very  hands  I  tore  ;  J 

And  they,  believing  that  for  want  of  bread 

I  gnaw'Q  my  flesh,  quick  started  up  and  said, 

'  Feed  on  us,  father !  less  will  be  tne  pain,— 

Thou  gav'st  these  wretched  limbs,  and  take  them  back  again.' 

1  then  was  silent,  that  I  might  not  wring 

Their  teoder  souls  with  added  suffering. 

That  day  in  silence,  and  the  next  were  pass'd — 

Oh  God !  Oh  God !  why  were  they  not  the  last ! 

The  fourth  mom,  at  my  feet,  in  agony  ^ 

My  Gaddo  fell ;  and  '  Help  me,  father,  why  \ 

Dost  thou  not  help  me  !*  was  the  dying  cry  J 

Of  that  dear  child ;  and  thus  the  other  three, 

£re  the  sixth  mom  arrived,  had  ceased  to  be. 

Famine  and  tears  then  quench'd  the  visual  light. 

And,  staggering  sightless  in  the  grave  of  night, 

I  sought  my  children — and  these  fingers  stray'd 

O'er  meir  cold  limbs,  and  with  their  features  play  d. 

Three  days  I  call'd  their  names — but  they  were  dead  ; 

The  fourth  in  lingering  pangs  the  father's  spirit  fled." 

Thus  spake  the  Fiena  ;  and  as  he  spake,  his  eyes 
Shot  forth  askaunt  the  wrath  that  never  dies. 
With  grin  malign  he  cleuch'd  the  traitor's  head. 
And  to  their  vengeful  task  his  teeth  indurate  sped. 
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The  adventures  of  Peter  Ciau8»  or  (according  to  his  new  appella- 
tion) Rip-van  Winkle,  diverted  our  attention  from  the  observations  we 
were  about  to  make  in  a  former  Number,  on  the  value  of  the  tradition- 
arv  tales,  which  have,  built  themselves  upon,  and  often  become  the 
sole  preservers  of  interesting  historical  fact,  as  well  as  the  records  of 
ancient  manners  and  superstitions. 

Into  the  clouds  of  darksome  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  overhang 
the  early  days  of  Teutonic  enterprise,  we  cannot  attempt  here  to 
penetrate,  though  the  theme  is  one  on  which  we  often  meditate  with 
an  interest  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Goths  everywhere,  and  on  every  account,  excite  our  most 
lively  curiosity,  and  command  the  most  respectful  attention.  Their 
origin  and  appearance  in  Europe,  their  forms  of  government  and  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  are  all  subjects  full  of  speculation  to  the  philo- 
sophic hbtorian,  for  they  were  the  tribes  who  brought  with  them, 
and  infused  into  the  western  continent,  the  very  stamina  of  vitality, 
of  prompt,  manly  principle  and  action;  so  that  we  trace  to  them, 
wherever  they  settled,  almost  all  that  is  great  and  characteristic  of 
European  pre-eminence.  Their  institutions  so  soon  moulded  them- 
selves into  the  substantial  and  enduring  principles  of  order  and  good 
government,  that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  they 
could  ever  have  been  the  mere  accidental  combinations  of  rude  barba- 
rians, the  chance-medley  of  chaotic  atoms.  We  confess  that  when  we 
think  of  these  things,  we  are  often  in  good  earnest  inclined  to  pin  our 
faith  on  the  flattering  accounts  which  Jomandes  gives  of  the  literary 
and  philosophic  acquirements  of  his  countrymen  in  the  earliest  times ; 
how  (at  their  hours  of  leisure  from  the  almost  perpetual  conflicts, 
which  the  ambitious  policy  of  Rome  was  ever  provoking)  their  wise 
men  turned  themselves  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  philosophy ;  how  one 
scrutinized  the  face  of  the  heavens ;  another  explored  the  nature  of 
herbs  and  fruits ;  a  third  calculated  the  uses  and  laws  of  motion  of  the 
moon ;  and  a  fourth  investigated  the  rules  by  which  the  sun  performed 
his  diurnal  course,  and  contemplated  the  theory  of  the  zodiacal  signs. 
These  pursuits,  indeed,  square  little  with  the  pictures  of  barbarism 
sketched  by  Roman  pride ;  though,  in  the  result,  we  see  these  bar- 
barians rising  in  vigour  of  intellect  and  solidity  of  character,  and 
maturing  everywhere  institutions  which  have  borne  the  test  of  time, 
and  withstood  alike  the  encroachments  of  despotism  and  democracy, 
while  their  classic  despiserv  found  their  boasted  pre-eminence  in 
luxury  and  elegant  refinements,  only  hurrying  them  on  faster  to  decay 
and  ruin. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  popular  hymns  or  songs  which,  in 
the  earliest  ages,  commemorated  the  exploits  of  the  Teutonic  warriors, 
and  which,  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  were  currently  known  and 
talked  of,  as  being  of  the  highest  antiquity,  in  the  same  manner  as  still 
earlier  documents  had  been  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  These,  it  is  true, 
have  perished  like  their  predecessors ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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some  of  the  old  heroic  poems  still  in  existence  are,  at  any  rate>  founded 
on  very  ancient  materials.  The  circumstantial  details  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Attila  andTheoderic  have  manifestly  their  foundation  in  fact; 
and  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas  we  actually  find  the  original  songs  re- 
ferred to  asthenln  repute,  and  co&sidered  of  historic  authority.  Thus 
the  Wilkinaand  Niflunga  Saga  says,  "  Worthy  of  notice  are  the  German 
songs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Susa,  [the  residence  of  Attila  is  so  called 
in  this  Saga]  where  these  actions  happened.  They  shew  the  garden, 
the  dungeon,  &c.  and  the  M unster  and  Bremen  men  tell  the  same 
facts,  without  knowing  of  the  other  accounts,  almost  without  varia- 
tion ;  from  which  we  see  the  fidelity  of  the  historical  poems  of  the 
Teutonic  language.** 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  great  mass  of  poetic  literature,  of  some  sort 
or  another,  had  been,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  cultivated  among 
the  German  tribes ;  but  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  had 
attained  before  the  pieces  which  have  survived  to  us,  is  a  more  doubt- 
ful question.  We  think  that  it  must  have  reached  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  comparative  refinement  for  some  time  previous  to  the  eleventh 
century.  The  poets  of  the  Suabian  age,  we  know,  embodied  the 
materials,  if  they  did  not  actually  copy  the  songs,  of  ages  long  gone 
by ;  and  the  elegance  of  their  diction,  as  well  as  the  artificial,  and  often 
very  harmonious,  scheme  of  their  versification,  will  (if  our  wanderings 
should  chance  hereafter  to  lead  us  thither)  give  us  abundant  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  the  characteristics  of  a  people  just  emerging 
from  positive  barbarism. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  peculiar  features  of  the  traditionary 
tales  of  Germany,  is  the  repeated  allusion  to  the  existence  in  some 
remote  age  of  two  conflicting  races,  the  one  of  giant,  the  other  of 
dwarfish  dimensions.  The  giants  are  always  depicted  as  making 
irruptions  upon,  and  generally  ejecting,  the  dwarfs,  who,  in  their  turn, 
are  described  as  fleeing  for  refuge  to  holes  in  the  rocks  and  forests, 
where  they  are  proscribed  as  mischievous  freebooters,  who  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity,  and  even  of  magical  arts,  to  vex  and 
plunder  their  conquerors.  The  historic  groundwork  of  these  tradi- 
tions is  evidently  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  dwarfs  are  very  diflfer- 
ent  personages  from  the  pigmies  that  appear  singly  in  the  pages  of 
later  romance,  as  pieces  of  court  furniture,  or  as  the  messengers  of 
the  courteous  knight  and  his  lady.  They  are  here  free  agents,  acting 
in  bodies,  forming  states,  warred  onr,  and  warring  in  return ;  men 
who  were  by  no  means  despicable  enemies,  and  who 

"  Though  they  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  sometimes." 

Wherever  or  however  these  tales  arose,  certain  it  is,  that  the  feuds 
between  these  supposed  dwarf  and  giant  tribes  have  intermingled 
themselves  with  every  species  of  popular  tradition,  from  the  Eddas 
and  Sagas  of  Scandinavia  to  the  gossiping  stories  of  the  nursery,  in 
which  we  meet,  in  various  guises,  the  friend  of  our  youth,  Thomas 
Thumb,  and  the  more  imposing  personage 

"  Who  sat  upon  a  rock  and  bobb'd  for  whale." 
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In  the  oldest  poetic  reliquea  of  the  North/ we  find  the  same  class  of 
beings  answering  in  all  their  attributes  to  their  counterparts  in  popu- 
lar story ;  though,  as  might  be  expected,  the  poet  generally  bedecks 
his  heroes  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  marvellous.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  poetic  version  of 
the  exploits  of  a  monarch  of  the  pigmies,  the  renowned  King  Laurin, 
who  in  sober  history  was  monarch  of  some  powerfnl  German  nation. 
In  the  "Little  Garden  of  Roses/*  which  is  generally  quoted  as 
forming  part  of  the  Heldenbuch,  this  little  monarch  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous figure.  Similt  sallies  forth  with  Dietlieb,  her  brother,  to 
hold  her  rural  festivities  under  the  linden  tree  of  the  forest.  In  the 
midst  of  their  revelry,  she  is  carried  off  by  the  little  king,  who  puts 
upon  her  the  "  tarn/*  or  *'  nebel-cap,'*  which  has  the  power  of  render- 
ing its  wearer  invisible,  and  bears  her  as  a  prize  to  his  court  in  the 
forest. 

He  bore  her  to  his  cave 

Where  he  ruled  in  royalty, 
O'er  hill  and  valley  wild. 
With  his  little  chivalry. 

Dietlieb  and  his  knights  set  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  lady,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  journey  are  informed  of  the  exploits  and  wondrous 
power  of  the  king.  They  are  told  that  his  great  pride  is  in  his  mag- 
aiticent  Garden  of  Roses,  round  which  is  drawn  a  silken  line ;  and 
that  any  luckless  wight  who  trespassed  on  his  majesty's  parterres 
would  rue  the  aggression. 

The  tale  is  repeated  to  Dietrich  (or  Theoderic)  of  Bern  (Verona) 
and  Wittich  his  friend,  and  they  immediately  resolve  to  try  the  mettle 
of  the  monarch  by  rifling  his  roses.  Theoderic  is,  however,  on 
arriving  at  the  spot,  ravished  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ; — not  so 
Wittich  ;  he  has  no  horticultural  taste,  and  commences  forthwith  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  pride  of  the  garden  soon  lay  prostrate, 
and  the  heroes  sat  musing  on  their  doughty  exploit,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  owner  appears.  We  shall  give  his  portrait  in  a  few  stanzas,  in- 
translating  which,  we  confess  we  have  done  little  more  than  put  a  new 
dress  upon  the  correct  but  demi* prose  version  contained  in  the 
*'  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities." 

Behold  there  came  a  Htde  kemp. 

In  warlike  manner  dight, 
A  king  he  was  o'er  manjr  a  land 

And  Laurin  was  he  hight. 

A  lance  with  gold  entwined  round 

The  litde  king  did  bear. 
And  on  the  lance  a  pennon  gay 
Wav'd  fluttering  in  the  air. 

And  thereupon  two  greyhounds  fleet 

Right  seemly  were  pourtray'd. 
And  alway  lookM  as  though  they  chac'd 

The  roebuck  through  the  glade. 

His  courser  bounded  like  a  fawn 

With  golden  trappings  gay. 
And  costly  gems  around  him  shone. 

Bright  glittering  as  the  day. 
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And  in  his  hands  the  hero  grasp'd 

Right  firm  the  golden  rein ; 
With  ruby  red  the  saddle  deamM 

As  he  prick'd  o'er  the  plain. 

«    »    »    • 

Around  his  waist  a  girdle  fair 

He  wore  of  magic  might ; 
The  power  of  twelve  the  stoutest  men 

It  gave  him  for  the  Bght. 

»    «    •    « 

Cunning  he  was,  and  deep  of  skill. 

And  when  his  wrath  arose 
The  foe  must  be  of  mickle  pow'r 
That  could  withstand  his  blows. 

«  •  •  • 

And  tall  at  times  his  stature  grew 

With  spells  of  grammarie, 
Tlien  to  tne  noblest  princes  he 

A  fellow  meet  might  be. 

•  «  «  • 

A  crown  of  purest  gold  he  bore 

Upon  his  tielmet  bright, 
Witn  richer  gems,  or  nner  gold. 

No  mortal  king  is  dight. 

And  on  the  crown  and  tow'ring  helm 

Birds  sung  their  merry  lay ; 
The  nightingale  and  lark  did  chant 

Their  melodies  so  gay. —  ^ 

It  seem'd  as  on  the  greenwood  tree 

They  tun'd  their  minstrelsy ; 
By  hand  of  roaster  were  they  wrought. 

With  spells  of  grammarie. — 

A  savage  combat  ensues,  and  when  the  king  is  obliged  to  yield  a 
little  to  the  superior  strength  of  Theoderic,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
friendly  "  tarn  cap,''  which  makes  him,  of  course,  invisible,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  strike  with  greater  effect.  Of  this  resource,  however, 
he  is,  in  the  end,  deprived ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  a  reconciliation 
is  effected.  The  champions  are  then  invited  to  the  king's  palace,  in 
the  forest.  The  scene  there  is  described  in  a  passage  of  considera- 
ble beauty ;  the  whole  of  which  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  quote* 


There  all  the  live-long  day  and  night 
The  birds  full  sweetly  sang. 

And  through  the  forest  and  Se  plain 
Their  gentle  measures  rang. 

For  there  they  tuned  their  melody. 
And  each  one  bore  his  part ; 

So  that  with  merry  minstrelsy 
They  cheer'd  each  hero's  heart. 
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And  o'er  the  plain  there  ranged  free 

Of  beaaU  both  wild  and  tame ; 
In  merry  gambols  there  they  pla/d 

Full  many  a  lusty  game. 
•  •  •  • 

The  meadows  there  so  lovely  seem'd. 

The  flowers  bloom'd  so  fatr, 
Certes,  the  lord  who  rul'd  that  plain^ 

Could  know  nor  woe  nor  care. 

The  traditional  tales  of  the  Hartz  have  continual  reference  to  the 
same  dissensions  between  rival  nations  of  different  stature.  Its  wilds 
and  mountain-fastnesses,  even  the  existing  names  of  places,  are  every 
where  associated  with  tales  of  wars,  conducted  against  inferior  tribes, 
of  their  conquest  and  lingering  resistance,  their  predatory  incursions 
on  the  possessions  of  their  triumphant  enemies,  and  in  the  end,  their 
total  expulsion  or  extermination.  Concealment  in  rocks  and  woods 
became  the  only  protection  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  poetic  fancy, 
as  well  as  popular  superstition,  added  the  assistance  of  the  torn 
or  nebel-eap,  to  shield  the  little  warrior  at  times  from  the  superior 
physical  force  of  his  opponent.  Thb  expedient  reduced  the  attacked 
party  to  the  necessity  of  playing  a  serious  game  of  blindraan*s-buff 
with  his  enemy„  till,  by  some  chance,  he  could  displace  the  magical 
covering,  and  make  caption  of  the  convicted  plunderer. 

The  following  tale  contains  the  current  account  of  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  little  maraqders: 

**  Yonder  holes  in  the  rocks,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hartz^  were 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  dwarfs ;  and  are,  on  that  account,  called 
dwarf-holes.  In  general,  they  are  so  low  and  narrow,  that  fuU-gprown 
men  could  only  enter  them  by  creeping  on  all-fours ;  but  some  have 
large  roomy  dwelling  places  within,  capable  of  holding  many  persons. 
Between* Walkenried  and  Neuhof,  two  large  tribes  of  these  dwarfs 
once  dwelt.  An  inhabitant  of  those  parts  observed  that  his  fruit  and 
vegetables  disappeared  every  night,  but  who  was  the  thief  he  could 
by  no  means  discover.  At  last  he  went  to  take  counsel  of  a  wise 
woman ;  and,  by  her  advice,  began  late  one  evening  to  beat  about  in  all 
directions  in  the  air,  over  his  pea-field,  with  a  long  pole.  It  was  not 
long  before  several  of  the  dwarfs  stood  before  him  in  their  proper 
figures ;  for  he  had  knocked  off  the  nebel-caps,  which  bad  till  then 
made  them  invisible.  The  culprits  fell  trembling  before  him,  and 
confessed  themselves  guilty  of  having  been  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the 
fields,  which  they  said  hunger  compelled  them  to  resort  to  for  sub- 
sistence. 

"  The  story  of  the  prisoners  soon  put  the  whole  neighbourhood  in 
commotion.  The  dwarfs  at  last,  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  for  the  re- 
lease of  their  brethren,  promising  in  return,  to  quit  the  country  for 
ever.  This  was  soon  settled ;  but  the  mode  of  taking  their  departure 
gave  rise  to  much  dispute.  The  farmers  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
off  with  all  their  plunder,  and  the  dwarfs  refused  to  be  visible  at  their 
departure.  At  last  it  was  agreed,  that  they  should  go  over  a  little 
bridge,  that  led  to  Neuhof;  that  each  of  them,  as  he  passed,  should 
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throw  into  a  large  vessel,  to  be  set  for  the  purpose   a  certain  part  of 
his  property,  as  a  toll  for  free  passage,  but  that  nooe  of  the  fanners 
Va*u        P'^^s^nt-     And  so  it  was  arranged;   but  some  curious  folks 
hia  themselves  under  the  bridge,  that  the^r  mig^ht  hear  the  dwarfs  go 
off.     For  many  hours  they  heard  nothing  but  the  tr&mpli»g^^  the 
little  men,  and  it  seemed  just  as  if  a  great  Bock  of  sheep  passed  over 
the  bridge.     Since  that  time,  only  here  and  there  one  of  these  little 
animals  has  been  seen ;  but  every  now  and  then,  one  of  them  has  made 
liis  appearance  from  the  holes  of  the  mountains,  and  played  mis- 
chievous pranks,  such  as  stealing  iuto  the  neighbouring  houses  and 
leaving  changelings  in  the  place  of  the  infant  children  whom  he  chooses 
to  carry  off." 

The  German  antiquarians  are  convinced  that  these  stories  are 
founded  on  historic  fact.  It  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  were  of  very  large  stature  and  strong  muscular  power,  while 
other  nations,  such  as  the  Huns,  for  instance,  are  represented  as  re- 
markable for  natural  inferiority,  though  in  reality  the  difference  was 
in  no  case  very  great.  Csesar  mentions  the  jeers  of  the  Gauls  at  the 
inferior  stature  of  the  Romans,  who  must  at  any  rate,  have  reached 
within  a  very  few  inches  of  their  enemies'  standard.  But  conquest 
everywhere  created  a  disposition  to  insult  and  disparage  the  van- 
quished, and  in  this  way  we  see  more  than  one  art  employed  to  exalt 
the  victor.  In  old  drawings,  the  personages  intended  to  be  honoured, 
are  exhibited  as  towering  in  size  above  the  humiliated,  and  the  captive 
Wittekin  scarcely  reaches  above  the  knees  of  his  conqueror  Charle- 
magne. The  nature  of  the  combats,  moreover,  which  are  recorded 
between  the  rival  races,  proves  strongly  their  natural  origin :  with  all 
the  pretended  disparity  of  bodily  power,  the  parties  tight  with  ap- 
parently equal  success,  and  with  the  same  weapons,  if  we  except  the 
occasional  use  of  the  nebel-cap  ;  whereas,  if  the  whole  had  been  a 
fiction  of  the  imagination,  each  would  have  been  endued  with  attri- 
butes and  weapons  suitable  to  his  peculiar  rank  and  character  in  the 
scale  of  beings. 

We  shall  not  here  weary  our  readers,  by  entering  into  the  historical 
questions  arising  out  of  these  records  of  the  revolutions  of  nations — 
that  part  of  the  subject  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  local  investigator, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Hartz, 
'lias  been  ingeniously  handled  by  Otmar,  in  whose  hands  we  leave  it 
to  be  decided,  whether  the  Celts,  the  Huns,  the  Suevi,  the  Sclavi,  or 
Vendi,  (to  which  latter  people  his  opinion,  strengthened  by  several 
etymological  coincidences,  inclines)  are  the  warriors  whose  fair  pro- 
portions are  thus  curtailed  and  libelled  by  their  spoilers. 

Any  view,  after  all,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  for-sightedtoo 
confined,  which  does  not  carry  the  eye  of  the  inquirer  to  a  far  more 
remote  period ;  for  undoubtedly  the  traditions  may  mount  much  higher, 
and  savour  of  the  themes  of  those  songs  which  record  the  battles  (at 
the  first  irruptions  of  the  followers  of  Odin  into  Europe)  with  those 
giant  tribes,  whose  lineal  descent  Angrim  Jonas,  thinks  he  has  suc- 
cessfully traced  to  the  Canaanites  flying  from  the  conquering  arm  of 
Joshua; 
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'  The  hero  of  the  following  tale  (which  gives  the  popular  account  of 
the  fonnation  of  an  immense  mark  or  cavity  in  a  rock,  called  the 
*'  Ross-trappe'*  or  *'  Horse's  footstep/')  is  worthy  of  being  enrolled 
among  Odin's  Berserker : 

'  ''  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  all  the  country  about  the  Hartz 
was  inhabited  by  giants,  who  were  heathens  and  sorcerers.  They 
knew  no  joy  but  in  murder  and  rapine.  If  all  other  weapons  failed 
them,  they  would  tear  up  oaks  of  sixty  years'  growth  and  fight  with 
them.  Whoever  came  in  their  way  fell  beneath  their  clubs,  and  aU 
the  women  whom  they  could  seize  were  carried  off  to  wait  upon  their 
pleasure  day  and  night. 

'*  One  of  these  giants,  called  Bohdo,  who  was  immensely  huge  and 
powerful,  spread  terror  through  all  the  land.  Before  him  trembled 
all  the  giants,  both  among  the  Bohemians  and  Franks.  But  Emma, 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Riesen-gebirge  [the  Giant-mountains], 
would  not  yield  to  the  suit  which  he  urged.  Neither  strength  nor 
cunning  availed,  for  she  was  in  league  with  a  powerful  spirit.  One 
day,  Bohdo  beheld  his  beloved  hunting  at  a  distance  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  he  saddled  his  courser,  which  sprang  over  the  plains  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  and  swore  by  ail  the  spirits  of  hell,  to  reach 
her  this  time  or  perish.  He  rushed  on  swift  as  the  hawk  flies,  and 
had  nearly  overtaken  her  before  she  perceived  that  her  enemy  pursued 
her ;  when  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  she  knew  her  enemy  by  the 
gat^  of  a  plundered  town  which  he  bore  as  a  shield.  Thei\  spurred 
she  swiftly  her  horse,  and  it  flew  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rook, 
over  marshes,  and  through  woods,  till  the  trees  of  the  forest  cracked 
like  stubble  under  its  feet.  Thus  passed  she  over  Thuringia  and  came 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz.  Often  did  she  hear,  some  miles  be- 
hind her,  the  snorting  of  Bohdo's  steed,  and  goaded  on  her  own  courser 
to  new  exertions. 

*'  At  length  it  came  panting  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  which  is  now 
called,  the  DeviVs  Dancing-piace,  from  the  triumph  there!  of  the  spirits 
of  hell.  Emma  looked  down  in  horror,  and  her  horse  trembled,  for  the 
rock  stood  like  a  tower  more  than  a  thousand  feet  over  the  abyss  below. 
From  beneath,  was  faintly  heard  the  rushing  of  the  stream  in  the 
valley,  which  here  curled  itself  into  a  frightful  whirlpool.  Above  it, 
on  the  opposite  side,  rose  another  shelf  of  rock,  which  seemed 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  receive  the  fore^foot  of  her  steed.  Awhile 
she  stood  amazed  and  doubtful.  Behind  rushed  the  enemy  more  hate- 
ful to  her  than  death ;  before  lay  the  abyss,  which  seemed  yawning  to 
her  destruction.  Again  she  heard  the  snorting  of  her  pursuer's  horse, 
and  in  the  terror  of  her  heart,  she  cried  to  the  spirits  of  her  fathers 
for  help,  and  reckless  plunged  her  ell- long  spurs  into  her  courser's 
flank. 

"  And  it  sprang !  sprang  over  the  abyss  of  a  thousand  feet,  reached 
happily  the  rocky  shelf,  and  drove  its  hoof  four  feet  deep  into  the  hard 
stone,  till  the  sparks  of  fire  flew  like  lightning  around.  There  is  the  foot- 
step still !  Time  has  not  bated  aught  of  its  depth,  and  no  rain  shall 
wear  away  the  track. — Emma  was  saved  !  but  her  royal  crown  of  gold 
fell,  during  the  leap,  from  her  head  into  the  abyss  below.    Bohdo  saw 
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only  his  Emmay  aod  thought  not  of  the  precipice ;  he  sprang  after  her 
with  his  war-horse,  and  plunged  into  the  whirpool  which  still  bean  his 
name.  There,  changed  into  a  black  hound,  he  watches  the  Princess's 
crown,  that  no  one  may  draw  it  from  the  gulph. 

**  A  diver  was  once  induced,  by  large  promises,  to  make  the  attempt 
— he  plunged  in,  found  the  crown,  and  drew  it  up  tiH  the  assembled 
crowd  beheld  the  golden  points. — Twice  the  burden  escaped  from  his 
hands,  and  the  people  cried  to  him  to  renew  the  attack.  He  did  so, 
and — a  stream  of  blood  tinged  the  pool,  but  the  diver  came  up  no  more. 

''The  wanderer  passes  through  that  vale  with  chilly  horror,  for 
clouds  and  darkness  hang  around  it,  and  the  stillness  of  death  broods 
over  the  abyss — no  bird  wings  its  way  over,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  hollow  bellowing  of  the  heathen  clog  is  often  heard  in  the  distance." 


SNUFP-TAKING. 

«  When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff." 

I  often  take  a  pinch  myself — and  though  I  never  yet  have  car- 
ried a  box,  I  know  enough  of  the  human  nose  and  its  tendency 
after  long  indulgence,  to  exact  as  a  matter  of  right  what  was  on« 
ginallv  granted  as  a  favour,  to  make  great  allowances  for  those 
who  ao;  I  can,  therefore,  fully  sympathise  in  the  feelings  6(  a 
numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  tne  commumty,  who  complain 
with  some  indimiation,  of  the  uncharitable  attacK  upon  their  pri- 
vate habits  in  a  hte  Number  of  the  New  Monthly.*  Certain  epithets, 
altogether  unworthy  a  civilized  Journal,  are  there  levelled  at  a 
very  antient  and  harmless  custom ;  and  though  backed  by  the 
autnority  of  an  English  peer,  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  that 
radical  spirit,  which,  as  rar  as  a  hatred  of  tobacco  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  too  vehemently  reprobated.  But  let  not  the  writer 
flatter  himself,  that  Rappee  and  High  Toast  are  so  easily  put 
down.  He  may  denounce  our  noses  as  ^^  dust-holes^  if  he  will-^ 
but  what  precious  dust! — what  an  aider  of  thougfatr— what  a 
^olamen  curarum — what  a  helpmate  of  existence,  /3ih  apuytf  as  Plato 
said  of  the  olive! — what  a  soother  of  irritability,  as  Sir  Joshua 
foimd  it.  Let  this  anti-nasal  declaimer  just  step  into  Messrs. 
Fribourg  and  Pontets,  and  he^U  soon  see,  in  the  formidable  array 
of  robust  and  well-battalioned  jars,  what  an  unequal  contest  he 
has  undertaken  to  wage  against  one  of  the  most  popular  usages  of 
hb  country :— -jars  containing  every  modification  of  stemulatory 
materials,  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sanctioned, 
many  of  them,  in  emblazoned  characters,  by  the  highest  names  in 
Europe,  from  Hardham^s  No.  37,  for  rough  sneezers,  down  to  the 
delicate  and  costly  Maccabau,  whose  essence  is  so  subtle  and  per- 

*^ __  ._  ■■■■--  ^ ^ —^  i_-L.       _ "r ^-^^^^-^^— 

*  Article  on  Noses. 
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yading}  that,  like  Desdemona^s  channs,  it  makes  the  ^^  aeaeeR 
ache^  with  exuberatice  of  delight.  There  is  Martinique,  pungent, 
aromatic,  and  best  after  dinner  ;  Masulapatam,  its  name  and  odour 
transporting  the  fancy  to  the  gorgeous  East ;  French  Bureau, 
every  grain  of  which  gives  a  man  a  feel  of  business  ;  The  King 
of  Prussia's,  compoun<kd  from  Frederick's  receipt,  expressly  for 
heroes  and  statesmen ;  Fine  Spanish,  with  which  Bonaparte 
gained  all  his  victories ;  Mr.  Vansittarf  s,  usually  called  for  by 
writers  and  readers  of  plans  for  paying  off  the  National  Debt ; 
Violet  and  a-la^Rose,  for  noviciates  and  dandies-^and,  above  aD,  the 
inimitable  Lundy  Foot,  that  master-spirit  in  sneezing  matters, 
whose  single  genius  has  done  more  for  the  human  nose  than  the 
combined  discoveries  of  every  preceding  tobacconist  or  amateur, 
and  whose  name,  though  he  now  is  *^  laid  in  dust,''  flourishes,  and 
will  flourish,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  keep  in  view  that  candinal 
maxim,  to  establiSi  which  his  life  was  devoted — that  snuff  in  its 
perfection  should  be  taken  dry.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  these 
•and  the  many  others  I  might  enumerate,  operate  solely  as  physical 
excitants ;  no,  the  ima^ation  comes  in  for  its  full  share  of  the 
enjoyment  When  we  take  a  pinch  for  instance,  of  Napoleon^s 
£ivourite,  (fine  Spanish  above-mentioned,)  how  soul-stirring  to 
feel  that  we  are  doing  precisely  what  the  hero  himself  did  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  Again,  what  a  fund  of  delicious  association  is 
thrown  in,  withput  any  extra  charge,  in  a  fresh  canister  of  Wel- 
lington's, or  Lord  Petersham's^-what  a  conscious  community  of 
tastes ! — what  a  grateful  levelling  of  distinctions,  without  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace,  or  Mr.  Bimie  !  How  cheering  to  our  si^lf- 
'  love  to  reflect  tliat,  however  exalted  above  us  these  great  men  may 
*  be  in  other  respects,  their  nostrils  fare  no  better  than  our  own. 

Let  the  hbeller  of  noses  think  of  this,  and  pause  before  he  renews 
^  his  unseemly  vituperation.     Let  him  further  consider,  that  his  in- 

vectives directly  tend  to  bring  into  contempt  some  very  venerable 
ceremonies,  adopted  after  mature  dehberation,  for  civic  and  state 
occasions,  where,  while  the  other  senses  are  disregarded,  wA  see  the 
^  pleasures  of  the  nose  selected  as  most  worthy  of  public  favour  and 

K  princdy  countenance.     Who,  for  example,  ever  hecud  of  the  free- 

'dom  of  a  city  being  presented  in  a  splendid  fiddle-case  P  or  a  foreign 
ambassador,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  requested  to  accept,  as  an 
especial  mark  of  Royal  approbation,  a  valuable  soup-ladle,  or 
a  beautifully  wrought  cork-screw  ? — ^No  sudb  thing ;  the  bare  idea 
excites  dension;  but  for  ages  past,  both  in  England  and  other 
European  states,  the  snuff-box  has  been  the  favout*ed  vehicle  of 
I  privilege  and  honour ;  and  it  requires  little  argument  to  shew,  that 

a  preference  so. long  established  and  acquiesced  in,  must  haV^e  solid 
reasons  on  its  side,  that  cannot  now  be  shaken  by  all  the  sophistries 
of  ridicule  or  abuse.  I  once  asked  an  ingenious  friend,  *^  now  the 
organ  of  smelling  had  contrived  to  come  m  for  all  this  honour  .^ — 
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fiifi  reply  was:  '*  clearly  because  it  is  now  oonsidered  die  seat  of 
honour.  The  old  Hucubrastic  notion  is  exploded — at  least  if  that 
noble  quality  dwells  before,  beyond  a  doubt,  its  head-quarters  are 
the  nose^^pull  it,  even  widi  the  most  circumspect  gentleness,  and 
how  incurable  the  insult  Now  it  bein^  of  the  essence  of  honour, 
to  be  as  alive  to  benefits  as  it  is  sensitive  to  outrage,  hence  its 
visible  dwelling-place  has  been  made  the  subject  of  all  these 
costly  ^fts,  precisely  on  the  principle  of  the  Pagan  offerings  of  old, 
at  the  duine  of  some  high-mmded  but  irritable  divinity.^ 

The  writer  whom  I  am  refuting,  expresses  extraordinary  wonder 
at  the  continuing  prevalence  of  snuff-taking.  I  recommend  to  his 
consideration  two  facts :  First,  it  is  equally  a  luxury  of  the  tich 
and  the  poor,  and  almost  the  only  luxury  which  the  rich  have  not 
discardeo,  because  the  poor  can  afford  to  enjoy  it.  I  put  it  to  his 
candour,  whether  there  be  not  here  some  proof,  **  that  there  must 
be  a  pleasure  in  snuff-taking,  which  snuff-takers  only  know."-^ 
Secondly,  it  has  ever  been  a  favourite  custom  with  men  the  most 
distinguished  for  genius  in  every  department  of  intellect :  I  have 
alrea^  named  a  few.  Sir  Joshua,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Napoleon, 
and  Mr.  Vansittart ;  and  it  is  generally  considered,  that  without 
some  such  help  the  minds  of  those  eminent  persons,  however 
naturally  elevated,  could  not  have  risen  so  high,  or  soared  so  long. 
I  might  multiply  examples  without  number.  In  my  own  poor 
way,  I  have  found  what  an  aid  it  is  to  inspiration.  A  celebrated 
Irish  writer  of  the  present  day,  being  asked,  where  he  had  got  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  fancies,  replied  with  equal  truth  and  candour, 
*^  where  I  got  all  the  rest,  in  Lundy  FooVs  shop  ;^  and  (to  give 
one  more  contemporary  instance)  the  frequenters  of  the  Italian 
Opera  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  admirable  leader  of  the  band 
there,  no  sooner  perceives  a  difficult  Obligato  coming  upon  him, 
than  he  invariably  prepares  his  mind  by  a  hasty  pinch  for  that 
exquisite  conception  of  nis  subject,  which  his  tones  and  execution 
never  fail  to  communicate. 

But  to  go  an  inch  or  two  deeper  into  the  subject :  when  a  man 
takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  he  exemplifies  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
principles  of  human  nature — the  love  of  excitation.  Nature  has 
given  our  blood  and  thoughts  a  certain  rapidity  of  movement,  but 
we  find  it  more  agreeable  to  set  them  going  a  little  faster,  or  (the 
more  usual  case,)  we  jade  them  by  excessive  exercise,  and  must 
have  recourse  to  artificial  stimulants  to  restore  their  vigouiv— else 
we  are  the  victims  of  ennui,  Anglic^,  the  blue  devils.  We  become 
harsh  and  testy ;  we  torment  our  families,  distrust  our  friends.  If 
we  are  rich  enough  to  travel,  we  fly  from  place  to  place,  "  seeking 
comfort  and  finmng  none.'^  If  we  are  poets,  we  write  sonnets 
against  the  human  race,  magnanimously  including  ourselves.  If 
the  wars  are  raging,  we  long  for  the  tumult  of  the  camp ;  we  some- 
how feel  that  cutting-off  the  heads  of  half  a  dozen  Frenchmen, 
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would  prove  a  great  relief.  If  it  be  time  of  peace,  ive  stay  at  home 
and  pine  away  ;  and  unless  some  real  calamity  should  fortunately 
step  m  to  divert  our  thoughts,  the  chance  is,  that  we  call  in  the 
razor  or  the  pistol  to  terminate  the  scene.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  though  not  an  imaginary  one,  as  every  coroner  can  tell ;  but 
the  intermediate  degrees  are  lelt  more  or  less  by  all,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  powdered  tobacco  to  the  nose,  is  only  one  of  the  thousand 
methods  that  have  been  invented  to  satisfy  the  universal  craving 
for  excitement. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  seize  at  a  single  view  the  occu- 
pations of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  it  would  be  somewhat 
curious  to  behold  the  numbers  that  at  any  ^ven  point  of  time,  are 
busily  and  solely  employedin  raising  their  animal  spirits  to  the 
agreeable  point  of  elevation,  and  to  compare  the  various  artifices 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  eight-hundred  millions,  the  com- 
puted number  of  the  whole,  we  ^ould  have  so  many  millions 
smoking,  so  many  carousing;  so  many  millions  or  thousands 
throwing  off  drams;  so  many  sipping  conee;  so  many  masticating 
opium,  and  other  exhilarating  extracts ;  so  many  dancing,  singing, 
hunting,  orgamblirig,  all  to  keep  off  the  tedium  vitce.  Some  must 
have  mimic  scenes  of  bloodshed  on  the  stage ;  some  must  see  men 
kill  one  another  in  earnest ;  for  others  a  mortal  cock-fight  is  a  suf- 
ficient stimulant  Some  keep  the  vapours  at  bay  by  talking 
politics,  others  by  talking  scandal,  milBons  by  tallung  of  them- 
selves. Some  droop  if  the  world  neglects  to  praise  them,  and 
of  these,  some  prefer  a  full  draught  of  adulation  at  stated  intervals, 
while  others,  among  whom  are  authors,  actors,  crowned  heads,  and 
handsome  ladies,  must  be  tippling  it  from  morning  till  night.  Some 
take  to  the  excitement  of  hot  suppers ;  others  to  ghost  stories ; 
others  to  authentic  accounts  of  eai^hquakes^  murders,  and  confla^ 
grations.  But  it  were  endless  to  proceed ;  money-making,  money- 
spending  ;  fanatical  devotion  ;  auto-de-f^s ;  Indian  torturing  of 
prisoners;  sight-seeing;  last  new  novels;  in  a  word,  many  of 
men^s  occupations  and  most  of  their  amusements — what  are  they 
but  the  several  ways  of  attaining  the  same  end :  and  happy  they 
who  have  so  regulated  their  passions,  as  to  rec^uire  no  other  stimu- 
lant than  a  few  diurnal  sneezes  to  keep  their  mmds  in  good  humour 
with  the  world  and  themselves. 


GIVEN    WITH   MY    PICTURE    TO   MY    BROTHER. 

I  bade  tlie  artist  use  his  utmost  care, 

To  make  this  image  of  my  sister  smile ; 
That  though  in  woe,  or  sickness,  thou  may'st  there 

Ne*er  trace  the  sorrows  thou  could'st  ne'er  beguile  : 
Or  tliat  when  time  or  fate  shall  chill  my  heart, 

And  when  in  silent  peace  I  calmly  sleep. 
E'en  then,  to  thee  no  pain  I  may  impart, 

To  sweU  thy  breast  with  sighs,  or  bid  thee  weep ! 

July,  1821. 
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LETTERS  FEOM  SPAIN. 
BY  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLADO. 

LETTER  VI. 

Dbar  Madam,  Seville, 


An  unexpected  event  has,  since  mv  last,  thrown  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  into  raptures  of  joy.  The  bull-fights  which,  by  a  royal 
order,  had  been  discontinued  for  several  years,  were  lately  granted  t-o 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  news  of  the  most  decisive  victory 
could  not  have  more  elated  the  spirits  of  the  Andalusians,  or  roused 
them  into  greater  activity.     No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  necessary 

Preparations.     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  all  was  ready  for  the  ex- 
ibition,  while  every  heart  beat  high  with  joyful  expectation  of  the 
appointed  day  which  was  to  usher  in  the  favourite  amusement. 

You  should  be  told,  however,  that  Seville  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
bands,  to  have  carried  these  fights  to  perfection.  To  her  school  of 
buUmanship  that  art  owes  all  its  refinements.  Bull-fighting  is  con- 
sidered by  many  of  our  young  men  of  fashion  a  high  and  becoming 
accomplishment ;  and  mimicking  the  scenes  of  the  amphitheatre  forms 
the  chief  amusement  among  boys  of  all  ranks  in  Andalusia.  The  bov 
who  personates  the  most  important  character  of  the  drama — the  bull 
— ^is  furnished  with  a  large  piece  of  board,  armed  in  front  with  the 
natural  weapons  of  the  animal,  and  having  handles  fastened  to  the 
lower  surface.  By  the  last  the  boy  keeps  the  machine  steady  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  with  the  former  he  unmercifully  pushes  such  of 
his  antagonists  as  are  not  dexterous  enough  to  evade,  or  sutiiciently 
swift  to  escape  him.  The  fighters  have  small  darts,  pointed  with 
pins,  which  they  endeavour  to  fix  on  a  piece  of  cork  stuck  flat  on  the 
horned  board,  till  at  length  the  bull  falls,  according  to  rule,  at  the 
touch  of  a  wooden  sword. 

Our  young  country-gentlemen  have  a  substitute  for  the  regular  bull- 
fights, much  more  approaching  to  reality.  About  the  beginning  of 
summer,  the  great  breeders  of  black  cattle — generally  men  of  rank  and 
fortune — send  an  invitation  to  their  neighbours  to  be  present  at  the 
trial  of  the  yearlings,  in  order  to  select  those  that  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  amphitheatre.  The  greatest  festivity  prevails  at  these  meet- 
ings. A  temporary  scafi^olding  is  raised  round  the  walls  of  a  very 
large  court,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies.  The  gentlemen 
attend  on  horseback,  dressed  in  short  loose  jackets  of  silk,  chintz,  or 
dimity,  the  sleeves  of  which  are  not  sewed  to  the  body,  but  laced  with 
broad  ribbons  of  a  suitable  colour,  swelling  not  ungracefully  round  the 
top  of  the  shoulders.  A  profusion  of  hanging  buttons,  either  silver  or 
gold,  mostly  silver  gilt,  twinkle  in  numerous  rows  round  the  wrists  of 
both  sexes.  The  saddles  called  Albardones,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  peak-saddle,  which  is  seldom  used  in  Andalusia,  rise  about  a  foot 
before  and  behind  in  a  triangular  shape.  The  stirrups  are  iron  boxes, 
open  on  both  sides,  and  affording  a  complete  rest  the  whole  length  of 
the  foot.  Both  country-people  and  gentlemen  riding  in  these  saddles, 
use  the  stirrups  so  short,  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  manage. 
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the  knees  and  toes  project  from  the  side  of  the  hone,  and,  when  gal- 
loping, the  rider  appears  to  kneel  on  its  back.  A  white  beaver*hat, 
of  rather  more  than  two  feet  diameter,  futened  under  the  chin  by  a 
ribbon,  was  till  lately  worn  at  these  sports,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
horsemen  at  the  public  exhibitions ;  but  the  Montera  is  now  preva- 
lent. I  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  describe  thb  part  of  the  national 
dress  without  the  aid  of  a  drawing.  Imagine,  however,  a  bishop's 
mitre  inverted,  and  closed  on  the  side  intended  to  receive  the  head. 
Conceive  the  two  points  of  the  mitre  so  shortened  that,  placed  down- 
wards on  the  skull,  they  should  scarcely  cover  the  ears.  Such  is  our 
national  cap.  Like  Don  Quixote's  head- piece,  the  frame  is  made  of 
paste-board.  £xternally  it  is  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  silk 
frogs  and  tassels  of  the  same  colour. 

Each  of  the  cavaliers  holds  a  lance,  twelve  feet  in  length,  headed 
with  a  three-edged  steel  point.  This  weapon  is  called  Garroca,  and 
it  is  used  by  horsemen  whenever  they  have  to  contend  with  the  bulla 
either  in  the  fields  or  the  amphitheatre.  The  steel»  however,  b 
sheathed  by  two  strong  leather  rings,  which  are  taken  off  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  bull,  and  the  sort  of  wound  which  is  intended.  On 
the  present  occasion  no  more  than  half  an  inch  of  steel  is  uncovered. 
Double  that  length  is  allowed  in  the  amphitheatre ;  though  the  spear 
is  not  intended  to  kill  or  disable  the  animal,  but  to  keep  him  off  by  the 
painful  pressure  of  the  steel  on  a  superficial  wound.  Such,  however, 
IS  the  violence  of  the  bulls  when  attacking  the  horses,  that  I  once  saw 
the  blunt  spear  I  have  described,  run  along  the  neck  into  the  body  of 
the  beast  and  kill  him  on  the  spot.  But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
foul  play  was  suspected  on  the  part  of  the  man,  who  seems  to  have 
used  more  steel  than  the  lance  is  allowed  to  be  armed  with. 

The  company  being  assembled  in  and  round  the  rural  arena,  the 
one-year-old  bulls  are  singly  let  in  by  the  hei:dsmen.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed, that  animals  so  young  would  be  frightened  at  the  approach  of 
the  horseman  couching  his  spear  before  their  eyes  ;  but  our  Anda- 
lusian  breeders  expect  better  things  from  their  Mvourites.  A  young 
bull  must  attack  the  horseman  twice,  bearing  the  point  of  the  spear 
on  his  neck,  before  he  is  set  apart  for  the  bloody  honours  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Such  as  flinch  from. the  trial  are  instantly  thrown 
down  by  the  herdsmen,  and  prepared  for  the  yoke,  on  the  spot. 

These  scenes  are  often  concluded  with  a  more  cruel  sport,  named 
Derribar.  A  strong  bull  is  driven  from  the  herd  into  the  open  field, 
where  he  is  pursued  at  full  gallop  by  the  whole  band  of  horsemen. 
The  Spanish  bull  is  a  fleet  animal,  and  the  horses  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  him  at  the  first  onset.  When  he  begins,  however,  to 
slack  in  his  course,  the  foremost  spearman,  couching  his  lance,  and 
uming  obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  above  the  haunches, 
spurs  his  horse  to  his  utmost  speed,  and,  passing  the  bull,  inflicts  a 
wound,  which,  being  exceedingly  painful,  makes  him  wince,  lose  his 
balance,  and  come  down  with  a  tremendous  fall.  The  shock  is  so 
violent  that  the  bull  seems  unable  to  rise  for  some  time.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  such  feats  require  an  uncommon  degree  of 
horsemanship,  and  the  most  complete  presence  of  mind. 
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Our  town  itself  abounds  in  amusements  of  this  kind,  where  the  pro- 
fessional bull-fighters  learn  their  art,  and  the  amateurs  feast  their  eyes, 
occasionally  joining  in  the  sport  with  the  very  lowest  of  th^  people. 
You  must  know,  by  the  way,  that  our  town  corporation  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  our  sole  and  exclusive  butchers.  They  alone  have  a 
right  to  kill  and  sell  meat ;  which,  coming  through  their  noble  hands, 
(for  this  municipal  government  is  entailed  on  the  first  Andalusian  hmi- 
lies)  is  the  worst  and  dearest  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Two  droves  of 
lean  cattle  are  brought  every  week  to  a  large  slaughter-house  (el  mata- 
dero)  which  stands  between  one  of  the  city  gates  and  the  suburb  of 
San  Bernardo.  To  walk  in  that  neighbourhood  when  the  cattle  ap- 
proach is  dangerous;  for,  notwithstanding  the  emaciated  condition 
of  the  animals,  and  though  many  are  oxen  and  cows,  a  crowd  is  sure 
to  collect  on  the  plain,  and  by  the  waving  their  cloaks,  and  a  sharp 
whistling  which  they  make  through  their  fingers,  they  generally  suc- 
ceed in  dispersing  the  drove,  in  order  to  single  out  ^e  fiercest  for 
their  amusement.  Nothing  but  the  Spanish  cloak  is  used  on  these 
occasions.  Holding  it  gracefully  at  arm*s  length  before  the  body,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  person  from  the  breast  to  the  feet,  they  wave  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  animal,  shaking  their  heads  with  an  air  of  defiance, 
and  generally  calling  out  Ha !  Toro,  Toro,  The  bull  pauses  a  mo- 
ment before  he  rushes  upon  the  nearest  object.  It  is  said,  that  he 
shuts  his  eyes  at  the  instant  of  pushing  with  his  horns.  The  man 
keeping  his  cloak  in  the  first  direction,  fiings  it  over  the  head  of  the 
animal,  while  he  glances  his  body  to  the  left,  just  when  the  bull,  led 
forward  by  the  original  impulse,  must  run  on  a  few  yards  without 
being  able  to  turn  upon  his  adversary,  whom,  upon  wheeling  round, 
he  finds  prepared  to  delude  him  as  before.  This  sport  is  exceedingly 
lively ;  and  when  practised  by  proficients,  seldom  attended  with  dan- 
ger. It  is  called  Cap^o.  The  whole  population  of  San  Bernardo,' 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  adepts  in  this  art.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  slaughter-house,  however,  is  the  place  where  the  bull-fighters 
by  profession  are  allowed  to  improve  themselves.  A  member  of  the 
town  corporation  presides,  and  admits,  gratis,  his  friends;  among 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  filth  natural  to  such  places,  ladies  do  not 
disdain  to  appear.  The  Matadero  is  so  well  known  atf  a  school  for 
bull-fighting,  that  it  bears  the  cant  appellation  of  the  College.  Many 
of  our  first  noblesse  have  frequented  no  other  school.  Fortunately, 
this  fashion  is  wearing  away.  Yet  we  have  often  seen  Viscount 
Miranda,  the  head  of  one  of  the  proudest  families  of  the  proud  city 
of  Cordova,  step  into  the  public  amphitheatre,  and  kill  a  bull  with 
his  own  hand.  This  gentleman  had  reared  up  one  of  his  favourite 
animals,  and  accustomed  him  to  walk  into  his  parlour,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  company.  The  bull,  however,  once,  in  a  surly 
mood,  forgot  his  acquired  taroeness,  and  gored  one  of  the  servants 
to  death ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  master  was  compelled  to  kill 
him. 

That  Spanish  gentlemen  fight  in  public  with  bulls,  I  suppose  you 
have  heaitl  or  read.  But  this  does  not  regularly  take  place,  except  at 
the  coronation  of  our  kings,  and  in  their  presence.     Such  noblemen 
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as  are  abk  to  engage  in  the  perilous  sport,  volunteer  their  services 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  which  is  some  valuable  place  under 
government,  if  they  prefer  it  to  an  order  of  KDighthoo<L  They  ap« 
bear  on  horseback,  attended. by  the  first  professional  fighters,  on 
foot,  and  use  short  spears  with  a  broad  blade,  called  Rejones. 

A  Bull-day f  (Dia  de  Toros)  as  it  is  emphatically  called  at  Seville, 
stops  all  public  and  private  business.  On  the  preceding  afternoon  the 
Amphitheatre  is  thrown  open  to  all  sorts  of  people  indiscriminately. 
Bands  of  military  music  enliven  the  bustliug  scene.  The  seats  are 
occupied  by  such  as  wbh  to  see  the  promenade  on  the  arena*  round 
which  the  ladies  parade  in  their  carriages,  while  every  man  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  moving  on  the  same  spot  where  the  fierce  combat  is 
to  take  place  within  a  few  hours.  The  spirits  of  the  company  are, 
in  fact,  pitched  up  by  anticipation  to  the  gay,  noisy,  and  bold  tern-, 
per  of  the  future  sport. 

Our  Amphitheatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Spain. 
A  great  part  is  built  of  stone ;  but,  from  want  of  money,  the  rest  is 
wood.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  spectators  may  be  accommo- 
dated with  seats.  These  rise,  uncovered,  from  an  elevation  of  about 
eight  feet  above  the  arena,  and  are  finally  crowned  by  a  gallery,  from 
whence  the  wealthy  behold  the  fights,  free  from  the  inconveniences  of 
the  weather.  The  lowest  tier,  hpwever,  is  preferred  by  young  gen- 
tlemen, as  affording  a  clearer  view  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
bull.  This  tier  is  protected  by  a  parapet.  Another  strong  fence,  six 
feet  high,  is  erected  round  the  arena,  leaving  a  space  of  about  twenty 
between  its  area  and  the  lower  seats.  Openings,  admitting  a  man 
side-ways,  are  made  in  thb  fence,  to  allow  the  men  on  foot  an  escape 
when  closely  pursued  by  the  bull.  They,  however,  most  generally 
leap  over  it,  with  uncommon  agility.  But  bulls  of  a  certain  breed, 
will  not  be  left  behind,  and  they  literally  clear  the  fence.  Falling 
into  the  vacant  space  before  the  seats,  the  animal  runs  about  till  one 
of  the  gates  is  opeued,  through  which  he  is  easily  drawn  back  to  the 
arena. 

Few  among  the  lower  classes  retire  to  their  beds  on  the  eve  of  a 
BuUrday.  From  midnight  they  pour  down  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Amphithei^tre,  in  the  most  riotous  and  offensive  manner,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Encierro — shutting-in  of  the  bulls,  which  being  performed 
at  the  break  of  day,  is  allowed  to  be  seen  without  paying  for 
seats.  Those  animals,  are  conducted  from  their  native  fields  to  a 
large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  from  whence  eighteen, 
the  number  exhibited  daily  during  the  feasts,  are  led  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre on  the  appointed  day,  that  long  confinement  may  not  break 
down  their  fierceness.  This  operation  has  something  extremely 
wild  in  its  character.  All  the  Amateurs  of  the  town  are  seen,  on 
horseback  with  their  lances,  hastening  towards  Tablada,  the  spot 
where  the  bulls  are  kept  at  large.  The  herdsmen,  on  foot,  collect 
the  victims  of  the  day  into  a  drove ;  this  they  do  by  means  of  tame 
oxen,  called  Cabestros,  taught  to  be  led  by  a  halter,  carrying,  tied 
round  their  neck,  a  lai^e  deep-sounding  bell,  with  a  wooden  clapper. 
What  the  habit  of  following  the  bells  of  the  leaders  fails  to  do,  the 
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cracking  of  the  herdsmen's  slings  is  sure  to  perform,  when  the  animals 
are  not  driven  to  madness.  The  horsemen,  besides,  stand  on  all  sides 
of  the  drove  till  they  get  it  into  a  round  trot.  Thus  they  proceed  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  fiie  amphitheatre.  At  that  distance  a  path  is 
closed  up  on  both  sides,  with  stout  poles,  tied  horizontally  across  up- 
right stakes — a  feeble  rampart,  indeed,  against  the  fury  of  a  herd  of 
wUd  bulls.  Yet  the  Sevillian  mob,  though  fully  aware  of  the  danger, 
are  mad  enough  to  take  pleasure  in  exposing  themselves.  The  in- 
tolerable noise  in  my  street,  and  the  invitation  of  a  Member  of  the 
Maestraaza — a  corporate  association  of  noblemen,  whose  object  is  the 
breeding  and  breaking  of  horses,  and  who  in  this  town  enjoy  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  giving  bull-feasts  to  the  public,  induced  me,  during 
the  last  season,  to  get  up  one  morning  with  the  dawn,  and  take  my 
stand  at  the  amphitheatre,  where,  from  their  private  gallery,  I  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  plain  lying  between  the  river  Guadalquivir  and 
that  building. 

At  the  distant  sound  of  the  oxen*s  bells,  shoals  of  people  were  seen 
driving  wildly  over  the  plain,  like  clouds  before  a  strong  gale.  One 
could  read  in  their  motions,  a  struggle  between  fear  on  one  side,  and 
vanity  and  habit  on  the  other.  Now  they  approached  the  palisade, 
BOW  they  ran  to  a  mor^' distant  spot.  Many  climbed  up  the  trees, 
whik  the  more  daring  or  fool-hardy,  kept  their  station  on  what  they 
esteemed  a  post  of  honour.  As  our  view  was  terminated  by  a  narrow 
pass  between  the  river  and  the  ancient  tower  called  del  Oro,  or  Golden, 
the  cavalcade  broke  upon  us  with  great  effect.  It  approached  at  full 
gallop.  The  leading  horsemen,  now  confined  within  the  paliscuics, 
and  having  the  i^hole  herd  at  their  heels,  were  obliged  to  run  for  their 
lives.  Few,  however,  ventured  on  this  desperate  service,  and  their 
greatest  force  was  on  the  rear.  The  herdsmen  clinging  to  the  necks 
of  the  oxen,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  horses,  appeared,  to  an 
unpractised  eye,  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.  The  cries  of  the 
multitude,  the  sound  of  numberless  horns,  made  of  the  hollow  stem 
of  a  large  species  of  thistle,  iUttt  shrill  and  penetrating  whistling  which 
seems  most  to  harass  and  enrage  the  bulls,  together  with  the  confused 
and  rapid  motion  of  the  scene,  could  hardly  be  endured  without  a  de- 
gree of  dizziness.  It  often  happens,  that  the  boldest  of  the  mob, 
succeed  in  decoying  a  bull  from  the  drove  ;  but  I  was,  this  time,  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  them  safely  lodged  in  the  Toril — a  small  court 
divided  into  a  series  of  compartments  with  drop-gates,  in  the  form  of 
sluices,  into  which  they  are  successively  goaded  from  a  surrounding 
gallery,  and  lodged  singly  till  the  time  of  letting  them  loose  upon 
the  arena. 

The  custom  of  this  town  requires  that  a  bull  be  given  to  the  popu- 
lace immediately  after  the  Mkvitmg'in.  The  irregular  fight  that  en- 
sues is  perfectly  disgusting  and  shocking.  The  only  time  I  have 
witnessed  it,  the  area  of  the  amphitheatre  was  actually  crowded  with 
people,  both  on  horse  and  foot.  Fortunately  their  numbers  dis- 
tracted the  animal :  on  whatever  side  he  charged  large  masses  ran 
before  him,  on  which  he  would  have  made  a  dreadful  havoc,  but  for 
the  multitude  which  drew  his  attention  to  another  spot.    Yet  one  of 
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the  crowd,  evidently  id  a  state  of  intoxication,  stood  still  before  the 
bull,  was  tossed  up  to  a  great  height,  and  fell  apparently  dead.  He 
would  have  been  gored  to  pieces  before  our  eyes,  had  not  the  herds- 
men and  some  other  good  fighters  drawn  away  the  beast  with  their 
cloaks. 

Such  horrors  are  frequent  at  these  irregular  fights;  yet  neither  the 
cruelty  of  the  sport,  nor  the  unnecessary  danger  to  which  even  the 
most  expert  bull-fighters  expose  their  lives,  nor  the  debauch  and 
profligacy  attendant  on  such  exhibitions,  are  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
zeal  of  our  fanatics  against  them.  Our  popular  preachers  have  suC" 
ceeded  twice,  within  my  recollection,  in  shutting  up  the  theatre.  I 
have  myself  seen  a  friar  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  stop  at  its  door, 
ai  the  head  of  an  evening  procession,  and,  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  performance,  conjure  the  people,  as  they  valued  their  souls, 
not  to  venture  into  that  abode  of  sin-;  but  I  never  heard  from  these  holy 
guardians  of  morals  the  least  observation  against  bull-fighting :  and 
even  our  high^fiyen  in  devotion — the  Philippians  *,  whom  we  might 
call  our  Methodists,  allow  all,  except  clergymen,  to  attend  these 
bloody  scenes,  while  they  deny  absolution  to  any  who  do  not  re** 
Bounce  the  play. 

Before  quitting  the  ampliitheatre  I  was  taken  by  my  friend  to  the 
gallery  from  which  the  bulls  were  being  goaded  into  their  separate 
stalls.  As  it  stands  only  two  or  three  feet  above  their  heads,  I  could 
Dot  but  feel  a  degree  of  terror  at  such  a  close  view  of  those  fiery 
Bavage  eyes,  those  desperate  efforts  to  reach  the  beholders,  accom- 
panied by  repeated  and  ferocious  bellowings.  There  is  an  intelligence 
and  nobleness  in  the  lion  that  makes  him  look  much  less  terrific  in  his 
den.  I  saw  the  Divisa,  a  bunch  of  ribbons  tied  to  a  barbed  steel 
point,  stuck  into  the  bulls*  necks.  It  is  intended  to  distinguish  the 
breeds  by  different  combinations  of  colours,  which  are  stated  in  hand- 
bills, sold  about  the  streets  like  your  court-calendars  before  the 
assizes. 

Ten  is  the  appointed  hour  to  begin  the  morning  exhibition ;  and 
such  days  are  fixed  upon  as  will  not,  by  a  long  church-service,  pre- 
vent the  attendance  of  the  canons  and  prebendaries,  who  choose  to  be 
present ;  for  the  chapter,  in  a  body,  receive  a  regular  invitation  from 
the  Maestranza.  Such,  therefore,  as  have  secured  seats,  may  stay 
at  home  till  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  announces  the  elevation  of 
the  host — a  ceremony  which  takes  place  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
daily  morning  service. 

The  view  of  the  Seville  amphitheatre,  when  full,  is  very  striking. 
Most  people  attend  in  the  Andalusian  dress,  part  of  which  I  have 
already  described.  The  colour  of  the  men*s  cloaks,  which  are  of 
silk,  in  the  fine  season,  varies  from  purple  to  scarlet.  The  short 
loose  jackets  of  the  men  display  the  most  lively  hues,  and  the  white 
veils  of  the  females,  which  are  generally  worn  at  these  meetings,  tell 
beautifully  with  the  rest  of  their  gay  attire. 
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The  clearing  of  the  arena,  on  which  a  multitude  lounge  till  the  last 
moment,  is  part  of  the  show,  and  has  the  appropriate  appellation  of 
Despejo.  This  is  performed  by  a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  soldiers 
entering  at  one  of  the  gates  in  a  column,  display  their  ranks,  at  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  and  sweep  the  people  before  them  as  they 
march  across  the  ground.  This  done,  the  gates  are  closed,  the 
soldiers  perform  some  evolutions,  in  which  the  commanding  ofRcer  is 
expected  to  show  his  ingenuity,  till  having  placed  his  men  in  a  con- 
venient position,  they  disband  in  a  moment,  and  hide  themselves  be- 
hind the  fence.! 

The  band  of  Toreros  (huU-fighterB)  one  half  in  blue,  the  other  in 
scarlet  cloaks,  now  advance  in  two  lines  across  the  arena,  to  make 
obeisance  to  the  president.  Their  number  is  generally  twelve  or 
fourteen,  including  the  two  Matadores,  each  attended  by  an  assistant 
called  Mediaespada  (demi- sword).  Close  in  their  rear  follow  the 
Picadores  (pikemen)  on  horseback,  wearing  scarlet  jackets  trimmed 
with  silver  lace.  The  shape  of  the  horsemen's  jackets  resembles 
those  in  use  among  the  English  post-boys.  As  a  protection  to  the 
legs  and  thighs,  they  have  strong  leather  overalls,  stuffed  to  an 
enormous  size  with  soft  brown  paper — a  substance  which  is  said  to 
offer  great  resistance  to  the  bulVs  horns.  After  making  their  bow  to 
the  president,  the  horsemen  take  their  post  in  a  line  to  the  left  of  the 
gate  which  is  to  let  in  the  bulls,  standing  in  the  direction  of  the  bar- 
rier at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  each  other.  The 
fighters  on  foot,  without  any  [weapon  or  means  of  defence,  except 
their  cloaks,  wait,  not  far  from  the  horses,  ready  to  give  assistance  to 
the  pikemen.  Every  thing  being  thus  in  readiness,  a  constable,  in 
the  ancient  Spanish  costume,  rides  up  to  the  front  of  the  principal 
gallery,  and  receives  into  his  hat  the  key  of  the  Toril  or  bulls*  den, 
which  the  president  flings  from  the  balcony.  Scarcely  has  the  con- 
stable delivered  the  key  under  the  steward*s  gallery  when,  at  the 
waving  of  the  president's  handkerchief,  the  bugles  sound  amid  a 
storm  of  applause,  the  gates  are  flung  open,  and  the  first  bull  rushes 
into  the  amphitheatre.  I  shall  describe  what,  on  the  day  I  allude  to, 
our  connoisseurs  deemed  an  interesting  fight,  and  if  you  imagine  it  re- 
peated, with  more  or  less  danger  and  carnage,  eight  times  in  the 
morning  and  ten  in  the  evening,  you  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  notion 
of  the  whole  performance. 

The  bull  paused  a  moment  and  looked  wildly  upon  the  scene ;  then, 
taking  notice  of  the  first  horseman,  made  a  desperate  charge  against 
him.  The  ferocious  animal  was  received  at  the  point  of  the  pike, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  was  aimed  at  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  neck.  A  dexterous  motion  of  the  bridle-hand  and  right 
leg  made  the  horse  evade  the  bull's  horn,  by  turning  to  the  left. 
Made  fiercer  by  the  wound,  he  instantly  attacked  the  next  pikeman, 
whose  horse,  less  obedient  to  the  rider,  was  so  deeply  gored  in  the 
chest  that  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  The  impulse  of  the  bull's  thrust 
threw  the  rider  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse.  An  awful  silence  en- 
sued. The  spectators,  rising  from  their  seats,  bjgheld  in  fearful  sus- 
pense the  wild  bull  goring  the  fallen  horse,  while  the  man,  whose  only 
chance  of  safety  depended  on  lying  motionless,  seemed  dead  to  aU 
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appearance.  This  painful  scene  lasted  but  a  few  seconds ;  for  the 
men  on  foot,  by  running  towards  the  bull,  in  various  directions, 
waving  their  cloaks  and  uttering  loud  cries,  soon  uiade  him  quit  the 
horse  to  pursue  them.  When  the  danger  of  the  pikeman  was  passed, 
and  he  rose  on  his  legs  to  vault  upon  another  horse,  the  burst  of  ap- 
plause might  be  heard  at  the  fartliest  extremity  of  the  town.  Daunt- 
less and  urged  by  revenge,  he  now  galloped  forth  to  meet  the  bull. 
But,  without  detailing  the  shocking  sights  that  followed,  I  shall  only 
mention  that  the  ferocious  animal  attacked  the  horsemen  ten  succes- 
sive times,  wounded  four  horses  and  killed  two.  One  of  these  noble 
creatures,  though  wounded  in  two  places,  continued  to  face  the  bull 
without  shrinking,  till  growing  too  weak  he  fell  down  with  the  rider. 
Yet  these  horses  are  never  trained  for  the  fights ;  but  are  bought  for 
the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  shillings,  when,  worn  out  with  labour, 
or  broken  by  disease,  they  are  unfit  for  any  other  service. 

A  flourish  of  the  bugles  discharged  the  horsemen  till  the  beginning 
of  the  next  combat,  and  the  amusement  of  the  people  devolved  on 
the  Banderilleros, — the  same  whom  we  have  hitherto  seen  attentive  to 
the  safety  of  the  horsemen.  The  Banderilla,  literally,  little  flag,  from 
which  they  take  their  name,  is  a  shaft  of  two  feet  in  length,  pointed 
with  a  barbed  steel,  and  gaily  ornamented  with  many  sheets  of  pain  ted 
paper,  cut  into  reticulated  coverings.  Without  a  doak,  and  holding 
one  of  these  darts  in  each  hand,  the  fighter  runs  up  to  the  bull,  and 
stopping  short  when  he  sees  himself  attacked,  he  fixes  the  two  shafts, 
without  flinging  them,  behind  the  horns  of  the  beast  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  stoops  to  toss  him.  The  painful  sensation  makes  the 
bull  throw  up  his  head  without  inflicting  the  intended  blow,  and 
while  he  rages  in  impotent  endeavours  to  shake  off  the  hanging  darts 
that  gall  him,  the  man  has  full  leisure  to  escape.  It  is  on  these  oc- 
casions, when  the  Banderilleros  fail  to  fix  the  darts,  that  they  require 
their  surprising  swiftness  of  foot.  Being  without  the  protection  of  a 
cloak  they  are  obliged  to  take  instantly  to  flight.  The  bull  follows 
them  at  full  gallop ;  and  I  have  seen  the  man  leap  the  barrier,  so 
closely  pursued  by  the  enraged  brute,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
sprung  up,  by  placing  the  feet  on  its  head.  Townsend  thought  it 
was  literally  so.  Some  of  the  darts  are  set  with  squibs  and  crackers. 
The  match,  a  piece  of  tinder,  made  of  a  dried  fungus,  is  so  fitted  to 
the  barbed  point  that,  rising  by  the  pressure  which  makes  it  pene- 
trate the  skin,  it  touches  the  train  of  the  fireworks.  The  only  object 
of  this  refinement  of  cruelty  is  to  confuse  the  bull's  instinctive  powers, 
and,  by  malting  him  completely  frantic,  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the 
Matador,  who  is  never  so  exposed  as  when  the  beast  is  collected 
enough  to  meditate  the  attack. 

At  the  waving  of  the  president's  handkerchief,  the  bugles  sounded 
the  death  signal,  and  the  Matador  came  forward.  Pepe  Illo,  the 
pride  of  this  town,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  dex- 
terous fighters  that  Spain  haji  ever  produced,  having  flung  off  his 
cloak,  approached  the  bull  with  a  quick,  light,  and  fearless  step.  In 
his  left  hand  he  held  a  square  piece  of  red  cloth,  spread  upon  a  staff 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  his  right  a  broad  sword  not  much 
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longer.  His  attendants  followed  him  at  a  distance.  Facing  the  bull, 
within  six  or  eight  yards,  he  presented  the  red  flag,  keeping  his  body 
partially  concealed  behind  it,  and  the  sword  entirely  out  of  view. 
The  bull  rushed  against  the  red  cloth,  and  our  hero  slipped  by  his 
side  by  a  slight  circular  motion,  while  the  beast  passed  under  the 
lure  which  the  Matador  held  in  the  first  direction,  till  he  had  evaded 
the  horns.  Enraged  by  this  deception,  and  unchecked  by  any  pain- 
ful sensation,  the  bull  collected  all  his  strength  for  a  desperate  charge. 
Pepe  iilo  now  levelled  his  sword  at  the  left  side  of  the  bull's  neck, 
and,  turning  upon  his  right  foot  as  the  animal  approached  him,  ran 
the  weapon  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  into  its  body.  The  bull  staggered, 
tottered,  and  dropped  gently  upon  his  bent  legs ;  but  had  yet  too 
much  life  in  him  for  any  man  to  venture  near  with  safety.  The  un- 
fortunate lllo  has  since  perished  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  bull  in 
a  similar  state.  The  Matador  observed,  for  one  or  two  minutes,  the 
signs  of  approaching  death  in  the  flerce  animal  now  crouching  before 
him,  and  at  his  bidding,  an  attendant  crept  behind  the  bull  and 
struck  him  dead,  by  driving  a  small  poignard  at  the  jointure  of  the 
spine  and  the  head.  This  operation  is  never  performed,  except  when 
the  prostrate  bull  lingers.  I  once  saw  lllo,  at  the  desire  of  the  spec- 
tators, inflict  this  merciful  blow  in  a  manner  which  nothing  but  ocular 
demonstration  would  have  made  me  believe.  Taking  the  poignard, 
called  Puntilla,  by  the  blade,  he  poised  it  for  a  few  moments,  and 
jerked  it  with  such  unerring  aim  on  the  bull's  neck,  as  he  lay  on  his 
bent  legs,  that  he  killed  the  animal  with  the  quickness  of  lightning. 

Four  mules,  ornamented  with  large  morrice-bells  and  ribbons,  har- 
nessed a- breast,  and  drawing  a  beam  furnished  with  an  iron  hook  in 
the  middle,  galloped  to  the  place  where  the  bull  lay.  This  machine 
being  fastened  to  a  rope  previously  thrown  round  the  dead  animal's 
horns,  be  was  swiftly  dragged  out  of  the  amphitheatre. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  more  minute,  and,  I  trust,  more  correct 
description  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  buU-flghts  than  has  ever 
been  drawn  by  any  traveller.  Townsend's  is  the  best  account  of  these 
sports  I  ever  met  with ;  yet  it  is  not  free  from  mistakes.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  see  distinctly  scenes  with  which  we  are  not  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. 

The  risk  of  the  fighters  is  great,  and  their  dexterity  alone  prevents 
its  being  imminent.  The  lives  most  exposed  are  those  of  the  Mata- 
dores ;  and  few  of  them  have  retired  in  time  to  avoid  a  tragical  end. 
Bttll^ fighters  rise  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  As  most  of  their 
equals,  they  unite  superstition  and  pronigacy  in  their  character. 
None  of  them  will  venture  upon  the  arena  without  a  Bcapulary^  two 
small  square  pieces  of  cloth  suspended  by  ribbons,  on  the  breast 
and  back,  between  the  shirt  and  the  waistcoat.  In  the  front  square 
there  is  a  print,  on  linen,  of  the  Virgin  Mary — generally,  the  Canmei 
Mary,  who  is  the  patron  goddess  of  all  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  in 
Spain.  These  scapularies  are  blessed  and  sold  by  the  Carmelite  Friars. 
Our  great  Matador,  Pepe  lllo,  besides  the  usual  amulet,  trusted  for 
safety  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  whose  chapel  adjoins  the  Seville 
amphitheatre.    The  doors   of  this  chapel  were,  during  Illo's  life. 
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thrown  open  as  long  as  the  fight  continued,  the  image  of  the  saint 
being  all  that  time  encircled  by  a  great  number  of  lighted  wax  can- 
dles, which  the  devout  gladiator  provided  at  his  own  expense.  The 
Saint,  however,  unmindful  of  this  homage,  allowed  his  client  often 
to  be  wounded,  and  finally  left  him  to  his  fate  at  Madrid. 

To  enjoy  the  8|)ectacle  I  have  described,  the  feelings  must  be 
greatly  perverted  ;  yet  that  degree  of  perversion  is  very  easily  accom- 
plished. The  display  of  courage  and  address  which  is  made  at  these 
exhibitions,  and  the  contagious  nature  of  all  emotions  in  numerous 
assemblies,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  blunt,  in  a  short  time,  the 
natural  disgust  arising  from  the  first  view  of  blood  and  slaughter.  If 
we  consider  that  even  the  Vestals  at  Rome  were  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  shows,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  Spanish  taste  for 
sports  which,  with  infinite  less^  waste  of  human  life,  can  give  rise  to 
the  strongest  emotions. 

The  following  instance,  with  which  I  shall  conclude,  will  shew  yoti 
to  what  degree  the  passion  for  bull-fights  can  grow.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  had,  some  years  ago,  the  misfortune  of  losing  his 
sight.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  a  blind  man  would  avoid  the  scene 
of  his  former  enjoyment —  a  scene  where  every  thing  is  addressed  to 
the  eye.  This  gentleman,  however,  is  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
amphitheatre.  Morning  and  evening  he  takes  his  place  with  the 
Maestranza,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  having  his  guide  by  his  side. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  every  bull  be  greedily  listens  to  the  descripr 
tion  of  the  animal,  and  of  all  that  takes  place  in  the  fight. .  His  men- 
tal conception  of  the  exhibition,  aided  by  the  well  known  cries  of 
the  multitude,  is  so  vivid,  that  when  a  burst  of  applause  allows  his 
attendant  just  to  hint  at  the  event  that  drew  it  from  the  spectators, 
the  unfortunate  man*s  face  gleams  with  pleasure,  and  he  echoes  the 
last  clappings  of  the  circus.  L.  D. 


SONG. 

Renaud  hastes  him  home  from  the  war. 

And  rapid  and  hot  is  his  speed. 
Ills  silver  crest  beaming  afar. 

And  love  is  the  spur  of  his  steed. 

Then  hark  to  the  trumpet  and  drum ! 

See  to  the  cap  and  the  feather ; 
Oh !  my  heart,  how  it  beats  like  the  one,  the  one  ; 

And  trembles,  though  glad,  like  the  other. 

Though  laurels  are  wreathing  his  brow. 

Though  trumpets  are  sounding  his  fame. 
Yet  his  sparkling  eye  tells,  even  now. 

That  he  dreams  a  far  tenderer  dream. 

Then  hark  to  the  trumpet  and  drum  ! 

See  to  the  cap  and  the  feather ; 
And  the  cry  of  the  maidens,  they  come,  they  come. 

Heroes  and  lovers  together. 

Y. 
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ACQUAINTANCES. 

"  Let  others  fear  their  foes ;  you  beware  only  of  your  friends/' 

Anastasius. 

I  DO  not  wonder  at  people  being  fond  of  hating,  for  it  is  truly  a 
much  more  comfortable  feeling  in  society  than  its  opposite.  To 
tell  a  person,  either  bv  word  or  look,  that  you  hate  hmi,  is  easy, 
and  easily  understood ;  but  you  must  find  out  some  more  com- 
plicated method  of  informing  an  acquaintance  that  you  like  him. 
In  one  tliere  is  the  semblance  of  a  thousand  things  to  be  avoided 
—servility  and  adulation,  if  he  be  above  you— selt-importance  and 


an  air  of  patron^e,  if  beneath ;  but  plain,  downright  natred  is  not 
to  be  mistaken ;  if  it  is  not  altogether  spirit  and  independence,  it  is 
something  very  like  them,  and  may  fairly  pass  for  a  virtue  in  these 
cursedly  civil  times. 

If  there  be  any  unpleasant  feeling  in  hatred,  it  is  in  the  first 
conception ;  tlie  subsequent  indulgence  of  it  (I  do  not  mean  in 
outward  action)  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  feelings  we  possess— 
^I^m  sure,  ma^am,  you^lI  agree  with  me,  if  you  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment.'' But  friendship  is  a  bore  as  long  as  ever  it  exists — the 
continual  source  of  tnose  petty  uneasinesses  which,  it  is  truly 
observed,  contribute  more  to  embitter  life  than  the  most  serious 
misfortunes.  From  the  first  pique  to  the  last  satisfaction,  the 
regulations  of  quarrel  are  known  and  defined ;  so  are  those  of 
love ;  but  no  moral  legislator  has  yet  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  regulate  the  province  of  friendship.  It  is  a  mongrel  state — a 
neutral  and  anarchical  sort  of  territory,  like  the  Isle  of  Man  of 
old,  a  refuge  for  all  the  outlaws  from  more  worthy  and  decided 
feelings.  As  long  as  people  remain  friends,  mutual  behaviour  is 
a  puzzle ;  but  the  instant  they  quarrel,  the  road  is  plain  before 
them,  and  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  While  in  the 
several  degrees  of  intimacy,  men  seem  to  be  acting  out  of  nature 
-—every  second  step  is  an  awkwardness  or  an  absurdity. 

First  come  the  horrors  of  introduction — the  anticipated  ideas  of 
face,  manner,  character,  that  regularly  prove  erroneous — our  own 
idea  of  ourselves — their  idea  of  us— ours  of  them — the  same  com- 
pared—d civil— Hrather  haughty— he  might  have  done  so 

and  so— but  no  matter.  Then  the  departure,  and  we  retrace  the 
interview :  how  treacherously  exact  the  memory  is  in  noting  every 
circumstance,  while  if  we  wanted  a  name,  it  would  see  us  hanged 
before  it  would  tell  us !  Then  all  the  way  home,  all  that  day,  all 
that  night,  the  over-consciousness  of  thought  sticking  in  us  like 
pins  and  needles. 

"  Oh  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister." 

But  ladies  wonH  go  into  the  desert  even  to  spend  the  honey-moon ; 
and  if  the  fair  spirits  won't  go  with  us,  why  we  must  e'en  stay  with 
them. 
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It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  various  fashions,  perplexities, 
and  despondencies,  attendant  on  touching  of  hats,  shaking  of 
hands,  making  of  bows,  and  saluting  of  cousins.  Some  lift  the 
hand  to  the  uppermost  button  of  the  coat,  as  a  kind  of  half-way 
house  between  the  breeches-pocket  and  hat-leaf,  and  if  you  he 
short-sighted,  will  never  forgive  you ; — ^there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead 
for  non-salutation.  These  canvassers  of  bows  are  in  the  first  rank 
of  nuisances ;  they  possess  an  astonisliing  ubiquity ;  you  are  not 
safe  for  having  once  passed  them ;  *^  again,  again,  and  oft  again,^ 
must  thy  best  beaver  pay  toll  at  the  turning  of  a  comer.  There 
is  a  very  amusing  paper  in  ^*  The  Indicator  ^  upon  shaking  hands ; 
the  writer  abets  the  cordial  shake,  and  tells  a  story  of  some  one^s 
introducing  a  fish-slice  into  the  passive  hand  of  an  acquaintance  by 
way  of  rebuke.  I  have  envied  the  said  fish-slice  since,  when  in 
the  hands  of  Hibernians  and  seamen,  who  are  both  unconscionable 
in  their  grasp. 

With  ladies,  however,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  salutation,  if  it  be 
not  in  the  dog-days,  not  to  mention  the  convenience  of  having  such 
a  tacit  barometer  of  affection.  Asa  hint,  a  hearty  shake  or  loving 
squeeze  is  much  better  than  endangenng  the  corns  of  a  mistress  or 
dirtying  her  stockings.  Though  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  others, 
moderation  should  be  used ;  it  is  extremely  awkward  to  see  (as  I 
have)  a  cornelian  ring  fly  from  a  fair  hand,  owing  to  the  rude 
pressure  of  an  unhandy  oeau,  or  by  burying  the  diamond  or 
garnet  in  the  finger,  to  produce  an  exclamation  too  confessive  of 
the  ardour  of  the  address.  Every  one  has  heard  the  comical  story 
of  two  gentlemen,  seated  on  each  side  of  a  lady,  each  flattering 
himself  that  he  possessed  the  hand  of  the  fair  one,  till  they  con- 
vinced one  anotner  of  the  mutual  mistake  by  squeezing  the  blood 
out  of  their  eight  fingers.  But  not  one  of  my  gentle  readers,  I 
dare  say,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  recall  a  similar  contre-tenis  of  bis 
own  when  a  novice  in  the  tender  passion ;  he  had  rather  trust  his 
fingers  with  the  secret  than  his  tongue. 

There  is  an  ingenious  writer  in  mis  very  Magazine,  who 

"  Has  some  stout  notions  on  the  kissing  score.'' 

I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  being  myself  a  down- 
right monosculist  Let  the  Tip  and  the  heart  go  together  but — to 
one.  I  protest  against  kissing  three  hundred  country  cousins  four 
times  a  year,  twice  at  Christmas  and  twice  at  Whitsuntide.  It  is 
by  far  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
'  Such  are  the  vexations  and  troubles  ere  we  enter  even  the 
threshold  of  friendship ;  and  "  we  may  go  farther  and  speed 
worse,^  as  Father  O'Lcary  said  to  the  impugner  of  purgatory. 
All  the  necessary  requisites  for  mingling  with  our  fellow-creatures 
—of  secrecy,  selfishness,  politeness,  reserve — all  these  we  generally 
learn  by  having  felt  the  ciangerous  consequences  of  wanting  them. 
And  when  we  come  to  aist  up  the  balance  between  the  pleasures 
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and  the  troubles  of  intimacy,  the  latter  so  predominate,  that  ve  are 
more  inclined  to  give  up  the  concern  altogether,  than  make  use  of 
our  experience  in  new  and  more  cautiously  managed  connexions. 
Friendship,  I  know,  is  looked  upon  as  a  more  noble,  a  more  disin- 
terested ieelins  than  love  ;  ana  ladies,  in  particular,  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  think  it  a  very  romantic  sort  of  jmssion  between 
us  men.  Alas  !  they  have  by  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  lords 
of  the  creation :— if  they  knew,  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to 
imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  real  state  of  the  case — but  they  cannot 
-—they  would  find  that  there  is  as  much  selfishness,  as  many  in- 
significant jealousies  in  friendship  as  in  love ;  and  that  these  are 
ten  tiroes  more  odious  and  trouolesome,  being  such  as  no  man 
would  be  mean  enough  to  confess,  however  he  might  be  little 
enough  to  feel  and  indulge  them. 

As  long  as  a  person  is  nothing,  all  these  symptoms  sleep, — the 
selfishness  of  friends  is  not  awakened.  But  when  one  has  obtained 
the  unlucky  fortune  of  having  his  sonnet  inserted  in  a  Magazine, 
or  his  maioen  poem  lauded  in  a  minor  review, — ^if  he  have  even  a 
Waterloo  medal^ 

''Or  lady  such  as  lovers  prize, 
Have  smil'd  on  him;'* 

then  up  spring  the  little  harvest  of  jealousies,  in  those  very  faces, 
where  ne,  lucxless  wij^ht,  expected  to  have  found  but  smiles  and 
congratulations.  He  is  no  longer  what  he  was ;  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes something,  his  friends  become  patrons  ;  and  then. 

Farewell  the  sweet  communion  of  young  minds, 
The  pleasant  paths  of  hope  essay*d  together, 
The  subtle  wheel  of  sympathy,  that  winds 
Round  either  heart  the  wishes  of  the  other. 

Poor,  pitiful,  or  talentless  as  he  may  be,  he  will  not  want  some 
one  **  to  take  pride  out  of  him.'"  And  the  moment  he  finds  that 
he  has  made  a  step  in  life,  he  also  finds  thorns  and  dissensions 
beset  him.  At  home,  or  abroad,  in  the  strange  or  the  friendly 
drcle,  he  is  astonished  to  see  every  aspect  altered ;  there  may  be 
more  smiles,— whether  or  not,  there  certainly  is  more  rancour. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  sensitive  minds,  that  penetrate  with  the 
greatest  ease  into  the  petty  motives  of  those  around  them,  and 
consequently  most  strongly  feel  the  repulsiveness  of  society,  are 
the  very  beings  who  require  more  than  any  others  the  countenance 
and  presence  of  their  fellows.  'Tis  hard  to  pass  '*  the  slough  of 
despond^  alone.  And  we  are  compelled  at  times  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  its  only  remedy.  It  is  this  balance, 
this  suspense,  and  alternate  betaking  itself  to  each^  that  harasses  the 
mind,  dnd  frets  it  to  morbidity.  Each  beckons  one  to  it.  The 
company  of  our  "  d kind  friends^  is  often  a  refuge  from  lone- 
liness, and  loneliness  is  always  a  refuge  from  our  ^^  d-— -—  kind 
friends.^  And  the  only  pleasure  left,  is  m  abusiug  both. — Ralph. 
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OF    DEEP    LEARNING. 

Mr.  Editor — Some  men  study  for  amusement,  some  with  pro- 
fessional views,  others  in  quest  of  discoveries,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  been  actuated  by  any  of  these  motives.  In  my 
varied  readings  I  never  looked  beyond  the  indulgence  of  a  liberal 
curiosity :  when  I  had  gone  into  a  subject  far  enoueh  to  discern 
its  l)earmg,  I  generally  turned  to  a  new  pursuit,  so  that  I  may  be 
said  to  have  seen,  rather  than  touched,  the  boundaries  of  know* 
ledge.  In  this  way  have  I  glanced  over  moral  and  physical  truth, 
the  fine  arts,  political  economy,  and  the  classics ;  with  all  of  which 
I  have  cultivated  a  kind  of  gentlemanly  acquaintance,  sufficient  to 
guard  me  against  any  common  impostor,  though  not  enough  to  set 
me  up  as  an  arbiter  elegantiarum^  or  a  LL.D.  With  such  a 
slender  stock  of  materials,  I  shall,  probably,  never  become  either  a 
^reat  ]}oet  or  a  great  philosopher ;  but  still,  I  do  not  consider  my 
time  mispent.  The  elements  of  knowledge  are  not  only  most  easily 
acquired,  but  the  most  extensively  useful.  The  fartner  science  is 
pushed,  the  less  fruitful  it  becomes  in  useful  truths.  It  is  like  the 
extension  of  agriculture — as  the  cultivation  becomes  more  refined, 
the  produce  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  labour  and  capital  em* 
ployed.  But  a  desultory  knowledge,  like  mine,  is  not  only  more 
pleasant  to  acquire,  but,  in  my  opinion,  more  conducive  to  real 
wisdom.  A  single  pursuit,  neither  enlarges  the  mind,  nor  affords 
the  variety  of  objects  necessary  to  call  forth  its  different  powers ; 
and  a  person  whose  inquiries  are  thus  limited,  is  not  only  ignorant 
of  many  questions  which  interest  society,  but  he  cannot  judge  of 
the  relative  importance  of  his  own  in  tKe  world  of  literature. 

In  one  of  these  reveries,  in  which  I  sometimes  indulge,  I  was 
rather  surprised  in  remarking  the  singular  turn  which  knowledge 
has  lately  taken  in  this  country.  To  me  it  appears  retrograding 
to  its  first  principles,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  abandoning  all  prin* 
ciple  whatever,  and  relapsing  into  pristine  barbarism  and  imiAa* 
turity.  And  what  is  extraordinary,  this  declension  is  not  from  want 
of  encouragement  (the  usual  cause  of  decline),  but  is  the  choice  of 
its  most  zealous  professors,  who  appear  to  have  discovered  that 
perfection  is  to  be  found  more  in  rudeness  than  refinement ;  and 
that  the  latter  only  tends  to  establish  meretricious  standards  of 
excellence,  or  sophistical  systems,  inapplicable  or  injurious  to  so* 
ciety.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  singular  result  in  the  progress  of  in- 
tellect ;  but  who  can  contemplate  the  {)revailing  taste  in  literature 
and  science,  without  allowing,  that  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  are 
advancing,  or,  a^  I  should  say, — for  it  is  a  backward  movement— 
retreating  ? 

Thus,  to  begin  with  the  alterations  in  our  poetry  and  works  of 
imagination.     They  are  not  only  varidatimd  in  style,  but  in  sen* 
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timent  A  new  system  of  morals  is  introduced,  beloi^ng  more  to 
a  natural,  than  civilized  state.  It  is  a  compound  of  Moorish  and 
Gothic  barbarity,  one  class  patronising  the  eastern,  the  other  the 
northern  barbarism.  In  both,  however,  is  the  same  contempt  of 
refinement  of  the  modem  virtues  of  dutiful  love,  humanity,  pru- 
dence,  and  fcnrgiveness ;  instead  of  which,  we  have  the  eternal 
hatred,  lioense,  and  ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  style,  too,  of  some 
of  the  teachers  in  the  new  school,  is  of  the  same  primitive  charactei*. 
—it  disdains  all  rule.  The  old  models,  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to,  are  superseded,  and  a  rambling,  jolting,  dove, 
tailed  composition  introduced — ^which^  while  it  aSects  simplicity 
and  strength,  seems  to  me  lamentably  deficient  in  both.  I  can  see 
no  reason  myself  for  these  alterations  in  our  national  literature  :  I 
cannot  see  why  the  old  standards  should  give  way  to  these  uncouth 
innovations ;  why  we  should  exchange  the  elegance,  terseness,  and 
harmony,  of  our  Popes,  Addisons,  Humes,  Johnsons,  and  Robert- 
sons, for  a  jargon,  which  alternately  offends  by  its  puerile  affecta- 
tions  and  tinsel  extravagance. 

If  literature  fixes  the  manners  of  a  country,  we  may  anticipate 
wild  work  indeed  from  tlie  late  change ;  our  admiration  of  chi- 
valry and  sultanism,  of  old  plays  and  old  poets,  will  naturally 
bring  their  accompaniments— theold  tapestry,  the  leathern  doublet, 
the  fardingale,  the  bow-string,  and  the  finale.  We  may  expect,  too, 
a  new  crop  of  Don  Quixotes  and  Bajazets— -of  witches,  giants, 
dwarfs,  elves.  Pucks,  bull  beggars,  and  other  monsters  of  the  same 
genus.  Already,  indeed,  wehear  of  one  unfortunate  gentleman 
from  the  North,  (deeply  read,  no  doubt,  like  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  in  chivalric  lore,  and  an  admirer  of  the  ^^  olden  time,^) 
making  his  deMt  at  a  great  public  solemniur,  in  panoply,  armed 
with  (hrk  and  pistol,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  fair  dames  assem- 
bled. This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  new  school :  for  it  would  make  sad  work 
in  a  commercial  country  like  England,  w^ere  the  windmills  and 
fulling-mills  again  to  become  objects  of  knightly  prowess ;  or 
were  tlie  peaceable  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to  be 
interruptea  on  the  king^s  higliway,  with  perverse  questions  con- 
cerning a  new  race  of  Dulcineas  del  Toboso.  The  thing,  indeed, 
is  too  outri  to  stand.  As  the  Courier  says,  "it  won't  do;''  it 
savours  more  of  a  disease,  a  rage,  a  mania,  tlian  a  legitimate 
passion.  Elegance  and  refinement  are  as  naturally  the  adjuncts  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  barbarism  and  superstition  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  To  attempt  to  unite  them  is  monstrous  and 
artificial,  and  betrays  an  ignorant  impatience  of  surreptitious 
fame,  which  must  fail  with  the  circumstances  that  have  given  it 
a  temporary  success.  Meanwhile,  in  contempt  of  the  new  worship, 
I  shall  continue  my  idolatry  of  the  old  Grecian  idols. 

In  ttic  sciences  I  see,  or  fancy  I  see^  a  similar  thirst  for  novelty 
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rather  than  truth.  Some  sciences  have  sunk  into  complete  neglect ; 
others  are  just  passing  their  grand  climacteric.  What  a  noise  the  ma- 
themadcs  made  throughout  Europe  in  the  time  of  Newton,  Clarke, 
and  Leibnitz,  the  Eulers,  Bemoullis,  d'^Alemberts,  and  Maupertuis^s. 
I  remember  my  grandfather  had  the  portraits  of  all  these  impassa- 
ble calculators  nung  in  his  library,  with  the  years  of  their  birth  and 
death  subjoined.  One  scarcely  now  ever  hears  their  names  mentioned. 
In  England,  mathematics  were  superseded  by  metaphysics ;  and 
these  last  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  Lockers  Theoty 
of  Sensation  was  carried  to  sucn  an  extreme  length  by  Hartley, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin,  that  man  appeared  no  better  than  a  vege- 
table,  or  at  most  a  piece  of  clock-work.  Then  come  Drs.  Reid  and 
Beattie,  who  by  reestablishing  the  old  mysteries  in  our  organiza- 
tion, brought  the  sdence  of  mind  to  nearly  the  state  in  which 
it  was  found  by  Locke  ;*  with  the  advantage^  however,  that  we 
have  ascertained,  that  there  are  certain  limits  to  inquiry,  beyond 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  carrying  our  researches.  The 
opinions  of  Reid  are  adopted  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  modem  metaphysicians. 

Political  economy  appears  retrograding  in  a  similar  manner  from 
principle  to  empiridsm.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  this 
branch  of  knowledge  rise  to  the  dimiity  of  a  science,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable I  shall  live  to  see  it  sink  mto  its  first  crudities.  Adam 
Smithes  doctrines  are  evidently  in  great  jeopardy,  from  his  rebellious 
followers,  each  of  whom  is  clipping  away  a  part,  professing  at  the 
same  time,  a  deep  veneration  for  the  founder.  Thus,  Mr.  Malthus, 
and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  question  the  utility  of  free  trade,  and 
seem  inclined  to  revert,  (in  part  at  least),  to  the  mercantile  system. 
Another  celebrated  economist,  Sismondi,  contends  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  (the  alpha  and  omega  of  Smith'^s  system,)  is  not  so 
material  to  national  happiness  as  its  distribution  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose recommends  an  interference  with  individual  liberty,  by  check- 
mg  the  growth  of  machinery.  M.  Say,  is  Smith's  firmest  disciple. 
But  Mr.  Ricardo  is  full  of  seditious  novelties;  he  neither  accords 
with  the  founder  of  the  science  nor  the  founder's  disciples ;  nor  by 
the  by,  does  he  always  agree  with  himself.  The  chapters  on  foreign 
and  colonial  trade,  and  that  on  supply  and  demand,  are  saclly 
sophistical,  and  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles  in  other  parts 
of  the  work.  And  his  notions,  too,  on  wages  and  profits,  ana  that 
the  cost  of  production  regulates  price,  seem  to  me  not  so  new  in 


«  The  FrencU  usually  take  up  a  scjence  about  the  time  wc  abandon  its  cultivation. 
Thus  the  mathematical  sciences  arc  cultivated  with  great  success,  by  M.  Leplace 
and  Biot,  when  they  are  neglected  in  England.  In  Metaphysics,  they  are  now 
pushing  on  Locke's  Theory  of  Sensation  to  its  vegetable  or  mechanical  conse* 
quences.  It  will  probably  be  some  years  before  they  arrive  at  Dr.  Reid's  in- 
stinctive qualities.  In  Chemistry  they  tread  close  on  our  heels;  but  in  this 
delightful  science  Davy  gives  us  the  advance. 
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Srinciple  as  phraseology.  But  of  course  I  do  not  presume  to 
ecide  when  the  doctors  disagree;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  M.  Sismondrs  ^*  Nou^ 
velle  FrtncipeT*  Certainly,  if  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth 
were  the  summimi  bonum  of  public  felicity,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  continue  the  restrictive  system  of  the  last  thirty  years,  which 
has  at  least  been  attended  wiui  that  advantage.  This,  however, 
would  bring  back  the  science  of  economy  to  the  goal  from  which 
it  started. 

Such,  then,  is  the  melancholy  result  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
refinement;— the  tide  of  knowledge  returns  to  its  source,  instead  of 
advancing  to  maturity.  Our  poets  and  fine  writers  abandon  the 
classic  models  of  literature  for  the  prolixities  and  badinage  of  the 
old  writers ;  metaphysicians  return  to  the  exploded  doctnne  of  in- 
nate ideas ;  economists  to  restrictions  on  public  industry :  and  a 
system  of  morals,  mild,  merciful,  and  just,  is  thrown  aside  for  the 
maxims  of  outlaws  and  savages ! — I  wonder  what  the  world  will 
oome  to  at  last  To  me  it  seems  that  man  is  that  sort  of  animal, 
that  were  he  by  a  miracle  to  attain  perfection,  he  would,  from  mere 
thirst  of  novelty,  return  to  his  former  state  of  misery  and  infirmity. 
He  ^^  never  is  but  only  to  be  blest  (^  and  this  seems  the  only  state 
of  which  he  is  capable. 

In  contemplatmg  these  intellectual  revulsions,  I  cannot  help 
congratulating  myself  that  I  have  remained  nearly  stationary  on 
the  threshold  of  science.  Without  the  fatigue  of  inquiry,  I  nave 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  on  a  level  with  those  who  have 
extended  their  researches  to  the  higher  re^ons  of  intellect:  instead 
of  the  adventurers  making  new  discoveries,  they  reap  only  disap- 
pointment ;  and,  after  disagreeing  among  themselves,  return  to  a 
lew  simple  truths  obvious  to  all  the  world.  What  ought  we  to 
infer  from  this  ?  Clearly,  I  think,  the  vanity  of  abstruse  inquiries ; 
that  tliey  lead  to  no  useful  result — that  they  only  tend  to  perplex 
and  mislead — and  that  all  the  truths  useful  or  attainable  by  man 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  it  is  folly  to  dig  much  lower. 

Ought  we  then,  it  may  be  said,  to  be  satisfied  with  our  present 
knowledge,  and  not  aim  at  a  higher  state  of  improvement  ?  By  no 
means :  let  us  improve  as  much  as  possible,  only  do  not  let  us  toil 
after  imaginary  benefits.  A  good  deal  of  misery  attends  difficult 
researches.  If  one  man  masters  a  knotty  subject,  another  must 
not  be  below  the  average  state  of  information.  Thus  is  a  tax  as 
burthensome  as  corvie  imposed  on  time  and  industry.  And  to 
what  does  it  all  tend  P  Our  movements  are  as  clearly  circular  as  the 
paths  of  the  planets.  For  a  time  we  advance ;  but  if  we  proceed 
beyond  a  certain  point,  it  only  brings  us  to  the  place  from  which 
we  started.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  these  mutations  in 
the  social  orbit — how  industry  begets  wealth,  wealth  indolence 
and  luxury,  which  again  render  industry  necessary ; — how  public 
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virtue  leads  to  national  p-eatness ;  how  that  besets  power  and  cor* 
ruption,  which  again  calls  forth  public  virtue ;  now  private  morals 
lead  to  excess  of  population,  which  bcjgets  licentiousness,  and  licen- 
tiousness again  onngs  private  morals  into  repute.  Thus  good 
every  where  leads  to  evil ;  evil  to  good ;  and  society,  like  the  vege- 
table world,passes  from  infancy  to  maturity-»-then  aecays,  and  that 
decay  is  the  germ  of  a  new  series  of  revolutions.  It  is  all  very 
lauraable :  it  is  lamentable  too,  but  it  is  true.  Our  lot  is  fixeci) 
and  we  may  as  well  complain  that  we  were  not  made  angels  and 
demigods  as  that  we  are  not  capable  of  indefinite  improvement. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  a  certain  limit  in  which  man  may 
enjoy  a  maximum  of  happiness :  to  attain  that  limit,  and  adhere 
to  it,  is  the  only  true  philosophy ;— to  pass  it,  or  come  short  of  it, 
equally  leads  to  evil.  This  limit  I  fancy  is  as  little  to  be  found  in 
the  hiffher  geometry,  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  researches  of 
metaphysicians,  as  m  the  illumination  of  the  Hottentot,  or  the  Es- 
quimaux :  probably  it  may  be  found  in  the  midway. 

Sincerely  desiring  the  happiness  of  mankind,  I  would  fain  hope 
we  are  approaching  the  happy  medium  betwixt  excess  of  refine* 
ment  and  barbarism.  One  mdeed  can  hardly  suppose  that  we 
shall  not  be  benefited,  though  not  perfected,  by  experiencing  the 
mischief  of  the  two  extremes.  Already  I  think  we  may  reckon  on 
some  points  being  gained,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  permanently  be- 
neficial. Of  this  description  are  religious  toleration,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  invention  of  machinery.  The  first  must  be 
fatal  to  superstition,  the  second  to  pohtical  oppression,  and  the  last 
will  lessen  the  number  of  the  working  classes— the  most  unhappy 
part  of  the  community. 

When  society  has  obtained  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
capable,  the  following  probably  will  be  the  most  important  changes : 
Having  learned  to  oe  more  careful  of  health,  mankind  will  be 
longer  lived.  Affairs  of  love,  I  apprehend,  will  be  quite  as  nu- 
merous and  ardent  as  at  the  present  time,  though  not  so  romantic. 
Pleasures,  simple  and  durable,  will  be  in  more  request  than  vicious 
indulgence.  Ambition,  and  those  violent  passions  which  now 
desolate  the  world,  will  be  less  destructive.  Poverty  will  be  con- 
sidered a  great  evil,  though  the  thirst  afler  riches  wiU  have  abated. 
The  gastronomic  art  wiU  be  esteemed  the  most  important  of  sci- 
ences. Farces  and  operas  will  be  in  more  request  than  tragedies ; 
novels  and  romances  than  the  abstract  sciences.  Magazines  and 
Reviews,  and  rambling  Essays  like  mine,  will  be  hignly  prized. 
Natural  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  all  pursuits  which  Ratify 
the  senses  or  have  certain  results,  will  be  zealously  cultivated. 
Men  will  be  less  dogmatical,  less  pugnacious.  Nature  and  all  her 
works  will  continue  objects  of  devout  admiration,  and  we  shall  no 
longer  be  vexed  with  inquiries  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
vain  and  nugatory.     Voyages  of  discovery,  however,  like  Captain 
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FarryX  will  be  considered  very  important,  and  the  results  far 
more  interesting,  than  the  issue  of  any  campaign,  naval  or  mili- 
tary. In  fine,  men  will  be  "  merry  and  wise."  There  will  be  less 
want,  less  contention,  less  toil,  more  enjoyment;  but,  after  all, 
there  will  be  left  enough  of  the  old  leaven  to  prevent  society 
becoming  either  stagnant  or  incurious.  Though  tnere  will  be  less 
war,  I  apprehend  there  will  still  be  some  duelung,  and  I  have  no 
hope  that  such  places  lis  the  Old  Bailey/  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  M. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ORANGE  TREE  AT  VERSAILLES,  CALLED 
THE  GREAT  BOURBON,  WHICH  IS  ABOVE  FOUR  HUNDRED 
YEARS    OLD. 

When  France  with  civil  wars  was  torn, 
And  heads,  as  well  as  crowns,  were  shorn 

From  royal  shoulders, 
One  Bourbon,  in  unalter'd  plight, 
Hath  still  maintained  its  regal  right, 
And  held  its  court — a  goodly  sight 

To  all  beholders. 

Thou,  leafy  monarch,  thou  alone. 
Hath  sat  nninjur'd  on  thy  throne. 

Seeing  the  war  range ; 
And  when  the  great  Nassaus  were  sent 
Crownless  away,  (a  sad  event!) 
Thou  didst  uphold  and  represent 

The  House  of  Orange. 

To  teU  what  changes  thou  hast  seen, 

Each  grand  monarque,  and  king,  and  queen. 

Of  French  extraction ; 
Might  puzzle  those  who  don't  conceive 
French  history,  so  I  believe 
Comparing  thee  widi  ours  will  give 

More  satisfaction. 

Westminster-hall,  whose  oaken  roof, 
The  papers  say,  (but  that's  no  proof) 

Is  nearly  rotten ; 
Existed  but  in  stones  and  trees 
When  thou  wert  waving  in  the  breeze. 
And  blossoms,  (what  a  treat  for  bees !) 

By  scores  hadst  gotten. 

Chaucer,  so  old  a  bard  that  time 
Has  antiquated  every  chime, 
And  from  his  tomb  outworn  each  rhyme 
Within  the  Abbey; 
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And  Gower,  an  older  poet,  whom 
The  Borough  Church  enshrines,  (his  tomb 
Though  once  restored,  has  lost  its  bloom, 
And  got  quite  shabby,) 

Liv'd  in  thy  time — the  first  perchance 
Was  beating  monks*,  when  thou  in  France 

By  monks  wert  beaten. 
Who  shook  beneath  this  very  tree. 
Their  reverend  beards,  with  glutton  glee, 
As  each  downfalling  luxury 

Was  caught  and  eaten. 

Perchance,  when  Henry  gain'd  the  fight 
Of  Agincourt,  some  Gaulish  Knight, 
(His  bleeding  steed  in  woefiil  plight. 

With  smoking  haunches,) 
Laid  down  his  helmet,  at  thy  root. 
And  as  he  pluck'd  the  grateful  firuit. 
Suffered  his  poor  exhausted  brute 

To  crop  thy  branches. 

Thou  wert  of  portly  size  and  look. 
When  first  the  Turks  besieged  and  took 

Constantinople ; 
And  eagles  in  thy  boughs  might  perch, 
When  leaving  Bullen  in  the  lurch. 
Another  Henry  changed  his  churcli. 

And  used  tlie  Pope  ill. 

What  numerous  namesakes  hast  thou  seen 
Lounging  beneath  thy  shady  green, 

With  monks  as  lazy ; 
Louis  Quatorze  has  press'd  that  ground, 
With  his  six  mistresses  around, 
A  sample  of  the  old  and  sound 

Legitimacy. 

And  when  despotic  freaks  and  vices 
Brought  on  th'  inevitable  crisis 

Of  revolution. 
Thou  heard'st  tlie  mobs'  infuriate  shriek, 
Who  came  their  victim  Queen  to  seek, 
On  guiltless  heads  the  wrath  to  wreak 

Of  retribution. 

O I  of  what  follies,  vice,  and  crime. 
Hast  thou,  in  thy  eventful  time. 
Been  made  beholder ! 


*  There  is  a  tradition,  (though  not  authenticated)  that  Chaucer  was  fined  for 
beating  a  friar  in  Fleet  Street. 
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What  wars,  what  feuds — the  thoughts  appal ! 
Each  against  each,  and  all  with  all, 
Till  races  upon  races  fall 

In  earth  to  moulder. 

Whilst  thou,  serene,  unalter*d,  calm, 
(Such  are  the  constant  gifls  and  balm 

Bestow 'd  by  Nature  1) 
Hast  year  by  year  renew'd  thy  flowers, 
And  perfum'd  the  surrounding  bowers. 
And  pour*d  down  grateful  fruit  by  showers. 
And  proffer'd  shade  in  summer  hours 

To  man  and  creature. 

Thou  green  and  venerable  tree  I 
Whatever  the  future  doom  may  be 

By  fortune  giv'n, 
Remember  that  a  rhymester  brought 
From  foreign  shores  thine  umbrage  sought, 
Recaird  the  blessings  thou  hadst  wrought, 
.  And,  as  he  thank'd  thee,  raised  his  thought 

To  heav'n !  H. 


REVOLUTION    IN    FASHION. 

PoPK  tells  us,  that  the  sovereign  beauties  who  grace  and  govern 

the  empire  of  fashion,  when  to  our  dull  senses  they  seem  to  end 

their  career, 

"  In  sylphs  aloft  repair, 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air.'* 

If  any  of  the  Belindas,  or  other  "  light  coquettes**  of  the  poet's  days, 
should  still,  unfolding  their  "  insect  wings*'  to  the  sun,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, perhaps,  to  the  brilliant  chandelier,  hover  over  the  scenes  of 
their  past  glories,  and  contemplate  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions 
which  have  occurred  in  theirs,  as  in  most  other  empires,  they  must  be 
as  deeply  impressed  with  astonishment  as  "  airy  substance'*  well  can 
be.  Their  surprise,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  their  disapprobation 
mav  naturally  be  excited  by  the  many,  petty,  every-day  changes, 
which  take  place  so  gradually,  that  those  who  witness,  scarcely  notice 
them,  until  their  attention  is  roused  by  some  casual  reference  to  the 
manners  and  customs  painted  in  old  plays,  the  Spectator,  or  the  ex- 
quisite poem  itself  which  has  already  been  quoted.  Amongst  the  in- 
stances of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  that  have  passed  under  the 
observation  of  beings,  to  whom  the  past  and  present  are  equally  fami- 
liar, may  be  enumerated,  the  desertion  of  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park 
for  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park ;  of  the  Ring  for  the  road  leading  to  Ken- 
sington ;  and  latterly,  for  that  between  Piccadilly  and  Cumberland  Gate ; 
of  the  side-box  of  the  national  Theatre  for  the  Italian  Opera ;  sub- 
sequently of  the  Coffee-room  of  the  Opera  House  for  a  sort  of  lobby, 
technically  called  the  Crush-room,  followed  by  the  utter  degradation 
of  its  once  fiashionable  pit ;  the  exchange  of  the  mask,  which  heretofore 
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protected  alike  the  compleiioD,  and  any  slight  irregularities  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  wearer,  for  the  transparent  veil ;  the  renunciation  of  hoops 
and  powder  by  one  flez»  and  of  embroidered  silks,  buckles,  bags,  and 
queues  by  the  other ;  the  alteration  of  hours — ^vet,  upon  reflection, 
this  is  a  novelty  which  cannot  but  be  considered  as  an  improvement^ 
even  by  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  sylphic  race :  for  as  the  hours  of 
rising  and  going  to  bed  seem  always  to  have  been  for  the  fine  world, 
as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  records  of  fashion  extend,  pretty  much 
the  same,  it  must  be  allowed  a  thing  desirable,  to  make  the  din^ 
ner-hour  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  In  fact,  as  far  as  we 
have  the  means  of  judging,  breakfast  and  dinner  must,  in  those  primi- 
tive times,  have  clashed  most  inconveniently ;  and,  but  that  dejeuneg  d 
ia  fowrcheUe,  appear  to  have  been  unknown,  we  might  suspect  that 
the  Lady  Townleys  and  Lord  Foppinglons  enjoyed  only  one  meal, 
where  their  successors  are  blest  with  two.  But ''  if  the  light  militia  of 
the  lower  sky**  are  startled  by  such  changes  as  these,  what  can  they 
think  of  the  exclusion  of  card-tables  from  assemblies,  from  all  parties 
indeed,  except  such  small  ones  as  are  wholly  devoted  to  them  ?  What 
of  the  transmutation-  of  fine  gentlemen  into  coachmen,  stable-boys, 
and  boxers  ? — A  sort  of  intermediate,  or  chrysalis  state  of  exbtence, 
from  which  they  have  recently  emerged  in  the  form  of  dandies.  What 
of  the  officer's  discarding  the  distinction  of  his  red  tost  1,  What  of 
the  universal  abandonment  by  the  beaux  (to  adopt  a  word  of  former 
ages  which,  probably,  became  obsolete  with  the  thing  it  expressed) 
of  all  polite  attention  to  the  belies? — except,  indeed,  what  is  paid  by 
a  certain  description  of  beaux  to  married  belles. 

These  changes  our  aeriform  great-grandmothers,  even  whilst  their 
**  lucid  squadrons  waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold,*'  may 
well  deem  of  a  nature  to  render  their  authors  worthy  of  being,  "  or 
wedged  in  phials  or  transfixed  with  pins  ;**  yet,  weighed  against  the 
fearnil  alteration  about  to  be  mentioned,  they  are  nothing. — ^Tbis 
great,  this  tremendous  innovation  of  modern  audacity,  like  many  other 
innovations,  gradually,  and,  save  to  the  experienced  and  watchful  ob- 
server, imperceptibly  gained  ground,  until,  arriving  at  maturity,  it  ex- 
hibited a  most  formidable  and  ractical  appearance.  The  tutelary  spi- 
rits must  have  beheld  its  progress  with  an  indignation  tempered  only 
by  the  sentiments  of  pleasing  admiration,  awakened  by  some  of  the 
effects  it  produced,  and  the  talents  it  developed  in  the  reigning  sove- 
reigns of  their  former  empire — for  in  this  respect,  the  potentates  of 
whom  we  are  speaking,  seem  rather  to  differ  from  those  earthly  mon- 
archs  better  known  to  us,  who  cei^tainly  are  not  conceived  to  find  any 
very  great  satis&ction  in  admiring  their  successors.  Pope  ascribes  to 
the  sylphs,  an  anxious  care  for  Uie  prosperity  of  the  living  who  oc- 
cupy their  vacated  situations,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
that  death  may  occasion  some  difference  in  the  feelings.  The  awful 
event  which  has  been  alluded  to,  is  the  alarming  invasion  of  the  do- 
minions of  fashion  by  the  low-bom,  and  the  countervailing  effects. 
Who  can  view,  without  deliffht  and  admiration,  the  energies,  the  mul- 
tifiirious  resources,  the  genius,  in  short,  displayed  by  the  legitimate 
rulers  in  their  defence? 
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If  these  fair  creatures  of  the  elements,  ore  iodecd  still  **  wondrous 
fond  of  place/*  we  may  easily  picture  to  ourselves,  the  disdainful  dis- 
pleasure with  which  they  must,  in  the  tirst  instance,  have  regarded 
such  unwarrantahle  presumption,  and  their  progressive  trausition 
from  scorn  to  disquietude  and  terror,  as  the  enemy's  forces  have  oc- 
casionally seemed  to  increase. 

In  the  halcyon  days  commemorated  in  the  **  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
aristocracy  enjoyed  its  pre-eminence,  undisturbed,  and  almost  unenvied* 
No  mushroom  monied  interest  ventured,  even  at  humble  distance,  to 
ape  the  splendors  or  the  follies  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land* 
No  wit,  poet,  painter,  actor,  musician,  or  critic,  fancied  his  presence 
capable  of  conferring  honour  upon  the  highest  circles.  The  wealthy 
citizen  resided  peaceably  with  his  family,  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  or  Great 
St.  Helen's,  dined  with  his  clerk  upon  his  substantial  joint,  and,  when 
be  was  extravagant,  upon  ''  two  puddings;"  never  strayed  into  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  unless  sent  by-  his  fellow-citizens  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament,  or  to  obtain  and  degrade  the  glories  of  chivaliy,  by 
offering  a  loyal  address  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and  if  needy  cour- 
tiers did  occasionally  condescend  to  grace  his  board,  in  order  to  marjry 
bis  heiress,  they  sought  him  in  the  depths  of  the  city,  where  he  re- 
ceived them  with  all  due  humility.  The  poet,  if  he  penetrated  beyond 
the  anti-room,  was  permitted  to  do  so  only  to  present  a  laudatory  dedir 
cation,  which,  if  graciously  received,  was  repaid  with  a  moderate  bank^ 
note,  and  he  retired  from  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  peer,  in  all 
lowliness  of  mind  to  his  lofty  habitation  in  Grub-street.  Whilst  the 
other  humbler  children  of  the  Muse  never  even  dreamt  of  obtruding 
themselves  upon  public  notice,  except  in  the  exercise  of  their  espe- 
cial vocations.  And  thus,  untroubled  by  any  apprehension  of  in- 
trusion  upon  their  undisputed  privileges,  "the  white«^loved  beaux," 
and  their  hooped,  starched,  and  powdered  belles,  danced,  languished* 
and  talked  nonsense  in  happy  security.  .   < 

About  the  time  when  these  fortunate  ladies,  in  *'  all  their  pride  .ex- 
pired," the  first  symptoms  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination  and  en- 
croachment which  has  given  birth  to  the  mighty  conflict,  seem  to 
have  appeared,  but,  appearing  like  specks  in  the  horizon,  were  pro- 
bably viewed  with  equal  contempt  by  the  living,  who,  in  thjeir  own 
persons  or  those  of  their  offspring,  were  to  **  bide  the  pelting  of  the 
•pitiless  storm,"  and  by  their  aerified  predecessors.  What,  indeed, 
■but  contempt  could  be  felt  for  a  bungling,  ungainly  imitation  of  high 
life  by  the  uneducated,  and  unmannered  !  Who  could  apprehend  dan- 
ger from  any  combinations  of  such  phenomena !  When  the  numbers  of 
the  imitators  increased,  and  they  acquired  a  sort  of  footing,  the 
thing,  though  still  ludicrous  and  despicable  in  the  extreme,  seemed 
worth  crushing ;  but  this  was  thought  to  be  done  easily,  and  injudi* 
cious  measures  were  unfortunately  adopted — a  new  proof,  were  any 
wanting,  that  the  greatest  general  may  suffer  from  too  high  a  sense 
.of  his  own  superiority  to  his  antagonist*  -  In  this  first  campaign,  if 
such  mere  skirmishing  may  deserve  the  name,  the  nobles  endeavoured 
to  annihilate  the  upstarts  by  iredoubled  splendour.  .  Alas!  the  sources 
of  mercantile  wealth  proved  less  readily  exhaustible  than  those  of 
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rent-rolls ;  and  if  an  individaal  combatant  sank  in  the  battle,  he  vas 
instantly  replaced  by  another.  The  scale  of  victory  turned  in  favour 
of  the  invaders,  and  the  embarrassmeuts  of  many  an  ancient  family 
may,  perhaps,  derive  their  origin  from  this  period  of  the  contest. 

The  legitimate  leaders  of  fashion  now  resorted  to  a  more  ap- 
propriate  ;species  of  warfare,  and  took  to  heightening  their  natural 
pre-^eminence  by  an  elaborate  and  arduous  process  of  education  ;  so 
arduous  indeed,  that  it  in  some  measure  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Spartan  practice  of  immersing  their  new-bom  infants  in  the 
Eurotas : — ^none  but  the  strong  and  healthy  survived  the  operation. 
For  a  time  the  success  was  commensurate  to  the  exertion.  But, 
again  we  must  cry  alas !  The  indefatigable  enemy  discovered  the  cause 
of  their  discomhture,  and  the  same  purses  which  could  eclipse  the 
f^tes,  could  pay  the  music,  dancing,  drawing,  French,  and  Italian 
roasters  of  their  adversaries.  The  daughters  of  the  city  intruded 
into  even  the  first-rate  establishments  for  finishing  young  ladies,  and 
acquired,  last  and  hardest  to  be  gained,  the  arts  of  eating  soup,  and 
stepping  into  a  carriage  gracefully ;  whilst  the  sons,  with  equally 
meritorious  and  assiduous  toil,  emulated  the  achievements  oi  the 
heroes  they  envied,  guided  by  the  scientific  instructions  of  stage- 
coaehmen  and  bruisers.  It  is  true,  to  a  practised  eye,  the  difference 
between  the  originals  and  the  copies,  the  inherent  superiority  of 
gentle  blood,  always  remained  manifest ;  but  still  copies  to  be  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  connoisseur  came  too  near,  and  a  new  system  of 
tactics  was  to  be  devised.  But  ere  closing  the  account  of  this  period 
of  the  eventful  conflict  faithfully  narrated  iu  these  pages,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  it  was  during  this  struggle  of  accomplishments,  that 
genius,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  professional  genius,  first  took  any 
part  in  the  war.  Those  who  aspired  to  celebrity  only  through 
their  talents,  originally  appeared  in  the  field  as  the  allies  of  the  old 
established  authorities,  though  they  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the 
Swiss,  engaged  on  either  side  indifferently.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added,  that  the  ^'exdusives*'  quickly  learned  to  despise  the  genius  that 
could  be  nourished  upon  turtle  and  turbot  connected  with  the  wrong 
side  of  Temple  Bar. 

Apathy,  absolute  and  unvarying  apathy,  was  next  adopted  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  superiority,  and,  like  all  the  other  measures, 
answered  for  a  season ;  but  apathy  was  yet  more  readily  attainable 
than  accomplishments.  It  now  characterises  both  parties  equally^ 
although  still  with  a  difference  discernible  by  the  connoisseur,  and 
the  only  class  branded  with  vivacity,  is  that  of  the  aforementioned 
persons  of  genius,  who,  having  by  their  instability  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence alike  of  their  old  and  new  employers,  are  entirely  horg  de 
combat,  and  instead  of  being  courted;  are  barely  tolerated  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

Thus  driven  successively  from  every  retrenchment,  the  haul  ton. 
were  not  yet  routed,  and  they  have  made  their  last  stand  where  it 
-promises  fair  to  be  successful — upon  the  union  of  insolence  with  eco- 
nomy !  Who  could  some  years  ago  have  anticipated  a  seven-shilling 
subscription  to  Ajmack's !    Who  could  have  believed  that  admission 
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to  a  seven-shilliog  ball  would  become  the  chief  object  of  ambition  to 
the  Aobles  of  the  land !  Yet  who  would  not  move  heaven  and  eartii 
to  obtain  admission,  where  the  daughters  of  dukes  are  despised,  where 
ministers  of  state  and  conquering  heroes  are  turned  away  from  the 
closed  doors  !  And  last  ilnd  chiefest,  how  can  any  of  the  base  in- 
truders ever  hope  to  penetrate  into  such  a  sanctuary ! 

The  grand  conception  of  amalgamating  two  such  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients was  as  bold  as  it  was  original.  It  deserves  to  be  fortunate ; 
nor  do  we  entertain  any  apprehension  of  its  failure.  Economy*  in- 
deed, is  not  difficult  of  imitation,  but  insolence  necessarily  requires 
either  rank  or  profusion  for  its  support.  What  then  is  to  become  of 
those  who  have  not  the  one,  if  they  give  up  the  other  ?  This  case  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  desperate. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  confiaently  pronounced,  that  the  guardian 
sylphs  (to  whose  inspiration,  perhaps  their,  triumphant  protegees  are 
indebted  for  the  glorious  measure  which  has  given  them  victory)  may, 
after  all  their  harassing  vacillations  between  hope  and  fear,  tranquil- 
lize their  anxiety  with  the  well-assurance,  that  the  world  cannot  afford 
a  second  Almack*s,  that  the  ascendancy  of  legitimacv  is  secured,  and 
that,  although  it  may  be  impracticable  to  drive  bacK  the  Jacobinical 
crew  to  their  native  obscurity,  a  boundary-line  has  at  length  been 
drawn,  beyond  which  they  can  never  pass. 

Before  concluding,  however,  it  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  remind 
the  **  luminaries  of  fashion,"  that  the  most  skilful  plans  are  liable  to 
defeat  themselves,  if  the  judgment  with  which  they  are  executed  be 
not  equal  to  the  inffenuitv  with  which  they  are  devised.  Economy 
itself  is  not  exempt  from  tnis  law  of  nature,  and  appears  upon  a  re* 
cent  occasion  to  have  been  practised  with  somewhat  more  zeal  than 
discretion.  The  august  ceremony  wbich  has  so  lately  been  cele- 
brated, seemed  as  if  it  must,  at  least  for  the  day,  restore  to  birth  ita 
just  and  lawful  pre-eminence.  Yet,  even  at  the  Coronation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wits,  poets,  &c.  scattered  through  the  assembly,  some 
very  unknown,  nobody  sort  of  people  were  discerned,  and  that  in 
situations  which,  from  the  exalted  stations  of  those  through  whose 
means  alone  they  were  accessible,  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
appropriated  solely  tp  the  use  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  And 
it  was  rumoured  that  their  appearance  might  be  traced  to  the  agency 
of  a  certain  bookseller  of  Opera  notoriety,  to  whom  persons  of  dia* 
tinction  and  economy  are  m  the  habit  of  intrusting  the  beneBcial 
management  of  their  spare  tickets.  M.  M. 
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Of  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  productions  of  nature, 
flowers  have  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect  or  un- 
kindness  of  man ;  and  iEsop,  Gay,  and  La  Fontaine  in  con- 
junction, would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  a  grievance  for  them 
which  they  could  lay,  with  any  justice,  at  the  foot  of  Jove's 
imperial  throne.     In  every  age  and  every  nation  they  have  been 
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honoured  and  cherished,  loved  and  admired.  In  the  olden  time 
they  graced  the  festivals,  and  adorned  the  altars,  of  the  deities. 
A  goddess,  ever  blooming  and  young,  superintended  their 
interests,  and  her  marriage  with  the  genUe  Zephyrus  must  have 
singularly  promoted  the  welfare  of  her  delicate  subjects.  They 
have  been  showered  on  the  heads  of  heroes,  been  twisted  into 
the  chaplets  of  Hymen,  and  chosen  by  Love  as  his  most  appro- 

{mate"  gift8>  and  most  intelligible  symbols.  Affection  has  de- 
ighted  to  strew  them  on  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and  poetry 
has  sung  their  praise,  till  the  wearied  ear  turns  from  the  oft-told 
tale. 

Who  will  assert  that  in  modem  days  flowers  are  less  honour- 
ably distinguished  ? — who  that  has  seen  the  Epargne  laden  with 
their  mingled  blossoms ;  the  most  dainty  dishes  garnished  with 
their  brilliant  tints;  or  the  splendid  drawing-rooms  and  gay 
boudoirs,  where  they  grow  in  tubs,  or  float  m  vases,  or  stiffen 
in  saucers  filled  with  moistened  sand — ^who,  above  all,  that  has 
beheld  them  in  bunches,  bushes,  and  arborets  mingling  with  the 
tresses,  towering  high  above  the  heads,  or,  as  in  recent  times, 
hanging  confusedly  about  the  throats  of  our  most  fashionable 
females  ? — ^"Flowers  of  all  hues,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.** 

With  how  much  care,  too,  do  we  tend  "  the  firstlings  of  the 
year,''  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  expand  their  bright 

f)etals,  tod  breathe  their  delicious  scents  a  little  earlier  than  the 
aws  of  nature  permit.  In  the  lan^age  of  that  exquisite  poem, 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,'*  the  choicest  offering  which  Flora's 
altars  ever  received : 

'*  When  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear, 
Stand  at  the  door  of  hfe,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  year," 

we  tempt  them  forth,  and  promise  them  our  fostering  protection, 
"  Then,  at  our  call  emboldened,"  the  hyacinth,  the  narcissus, 
and  the  crocus  burst  their  sheaths;  we  delight  to  deck  our 
rooms  with  these  children  of  early  spring — we  display  them 
exultingly  at  our  windows,  and,  **  Qui  possit  violas  addere,  dives 
erit." 

Faint,  however,  are  the  pleasures  which  flowers  afford  in 
cities,  when  compared  with  those  which  they  bestow  upon  their 
admirers  in  the  coimtry.  There,  the  florist  rears  them  near  his 
home,  watches  them,  improves  them  by  culture,  takes  a  paren- 
tal interest  in  their  progress,  and  a  lover's  pride  in  their  charms, 
while  health  and  cheerfulness  reward  his  labours.  There,  the 
botanist  explores  the  hedges,  and  traverses  the  hills  in  pursuit  of 
some  new  addition  to  his  herbal  or  his  knowledge,  and  the 
barren  heath  and  dull  common  acquire  interest  and  beauty  in 
his  eyes. 
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"  Oh!  friendly  to  the  best  piurtuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace," 

are  tastes  and  studies  of  this  description^  when  cultivated  as  the 
amusement,  not  the  business  of  life,  and  kept  in  due  subser- 
viency to  higher  and  more  useful  pursuits. 

Botany  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  study  of  ladies, 
as  it  tempts  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise,  which 
though  the  best  friends  to  health  and  beauty,  the  most  effectual 
remedies  for  nervousness  and  ennui,  are  yet  very  generally  neg- 
lected by  the  flowers  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  science,  too, 
within  the  range  of  female  acquirement,  and  is  repugnant  to 
neither  humanity  nor  elegance.  Entomology  is  cruel ;  minera- 
logy and  geology  difficult  and  laborious ;  conchology  expensive ; 
but  botany  is  both  cheap  and  easy,  healthful  and  innocent, 
open  to  the  pursuit  of  all,  and  requiring  only  just  so  much  study 
and  attention  as  may  awaken  mterest,  and  occupy  without 
wearying  the  mind.  It  is  favourable,  also,  to  the  acquisition  of 
habits  of  inquiry  and  observation,  and  sends  the  eye  constantly 
abroad  on  expeditions  of  discovery.  It  is  not  a  botanist  "  who 
can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry,  all  b  barren  -^  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  a  blade  of  nass  appears,  he  is  on  the 
watch  for  rarity  or  beauty,  and  selaom  returns  iVom  a  ramble 
without  some  novelty  to  relate,  some  treasure  to  display. 

We  know  there  are  those  who  assert  that  the  Linnsean  system 
of  botany  is  unfit  for  the  study  of  innocence  and  modesty;  but 
the  accusation  is  a  reproach  to  the  mind  of  him  who  makes  it, 
and  savours  of  the  spirit  which  in  heathen  days  polluted  the 
festivals  of  Flora.  Those  only  who  were  already  immodest 
could  have  first  suggested  the  idea ;  for,  to  the  good  and  the  pure, 
it  sounds  monstrous  and  unintelligible.  But,  "  the  putrid  spider 
converts  that  to  poison  which  the  bee  works  to  honey ;"  and  it 
is  thus  that  man  has,  at  different  times,  debased  and  injured 
all  he  has  touched,  and  lowered  the  most  glorious  pursuits  to 
the  level  of  his  own  corruption.  Music,  fit  amusement  for 
angels,  has  ministered  to  voluptuousness ;  painting  to  the  gros- 
sest impurity ;  poetry  has  forgotten  its  noble  nature  to  sing  of 
forbidden  things ;  and  even  botany,  a  study  which  unfolds  the 
wonderful  economy  of  nature,  displays  its  beautiful  regularity, 
and  is  conversant  with  those  lovely  and  harmless  things,  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  conveys  to  some  unhappy  minds  thoughts 
most  unlike  the  pureuesa  of  the  lily,  or  the  sweetness  of  tlie 
rose. 

There  are  minds,  however,  of  a  different  stamp,  minds  which 
adorn  and  enrich  all  they  touch,  which  can  learn  wisdom^  from 
a  flower,  piety  from  a  olade  of  grass,  can  find  "  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling."    The  man  thus  happily  gifted. 
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walks  forth  into  the  fteMs — ^the  daisy,  **  wee,  modest,  crimson- 
tipped  flower/'  the  eye*bright,  with  its  painted  blossom,  the 
golden  tormentil,  or  the  blue  hare-bell  spangles  the  tuif  on 
which  he  treads ;  while  the  hedges  are  covered  with  the  cluster- 
ings of  the.  wild  rose,  the  garlands  of  the  convolvulus  and  honey- 
suckle, or  starred  with  the  English  geranium,  the  bright  hy- 
pericum,  or  the  fairy  scorpion-grass.  Astonished  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  beauty,  the  wantonness  of  ornament  which  meet  nim 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  he  asks  their  use  and  design,  his 
heart  rises  in  wonder  and  praise  to  the  throne  of  the  Great 
Creator,  and — ^he  is  answered. 

On  minuter  inspection,  how  much  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion may  be  denved  from  the  study  of  flowers,  that  study  in 
which  Israel's  wisest  monarch  delighted,  he  who  ''  spoke  of 
trees  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall.'' 
The  daisy,  insignificant  as  it  apparently  is,  (yet  immortalized  by 
the  pen  of  Dryden,  and  graced  by  the  song  of  Bums)  becomes^ 
on  closer  observation,  an  expanse  of  wonders,  a  cluster  of 
miracles.  Scores  of  minute  blossoms  compose  its  disc  and 
border,  each  distinct,  each  useful,  each  delicately  beautiful* 
The  convolvulus  and  honey-suckle  appear  to  the  careless  eye 
to  twist  in  a  similar  manner  round  every  thing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  the  botanist  discovers  that  they  are  governed  by 
different  laws,  the  former  always  twining  itseli  according  to  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  the  latter  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
and  when  busy  man  attempts  to  alter  this  arrangement,  he  in- 
variably injures,  and  perhaps  destroys  the  plant. 

The  heath,  so  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
valuable  to  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  more  expensive  fuel, 
and  to  the  sportsman  as  a  cover  for  grouse,  afibrds  to  the  bo-' 
tanist  a  striking  instance  of  the  care  extended  by  Providence 
towards  his  creatures.  Its  seed  is  the  food  of  num^erous  birds, 
in  regions  where  other  sustenance  is  scarce,  and  the  vessels 
which  contain  it  are  so  constructed  as  to  retain  their  conten^ts 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  instead  of  discharging  them 
when  they  become  ripe.  Indeed,  the  more  we  study,  the  closer 
we  observe  the  operations  and  provisions  of  nature,  the  greater 
will  be  our  wonder,  the  higher  our  admiration.  Every  separate 
plant  has  doubtless  its  own  history,  its  distinct  uses,  its  peculiar 
inhabitants;  and,  like  St.  Pierre's  strawberry,  may  furnish  a 
study  too  diffuse,  too  deep,  for  the  life  of  an  individual. 

The  physiology  of  vegetables  is  a  most  curious  and  enter- 
taining branch  of  the  science  of  botany ;  and,  owing  to  the  great 
improvement  of  our  microscopes,  may  be  pursued  to  an  extent 
f^  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes. of  former  students.  In 
some  recent  experiments,  the  growth  of  wheat  was  actually  ren- 
dered visible  to  the  eye ;  a  bubble  of  gas  was  seen  to  dart  forth. 
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earrying  with  it  a  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  which  instahta- 
neouflly  formed  into  a  fine  tnb^  and  one  fibre  was  completed. 
In  short,  with  inatnunents  like  our'a,  what  may  we  not  hope  to 
accomplish  in  studies^  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  as  are 
those  of  nature.  History^  biography,  geography,  may  no 
longer  furnish  scope  for  novelty ;  even  Sdut's  wide  domain 
may  be  filled  to  repletion;  but  tibe  botanist,  the  chemist,  and  the 
geologist,  have  employment  before  them  for  centuries  to  come, 
and  long,  indeed,  will  it  be  ere  they  can  have  cause  "to  weep 
finr  new  worlds  to  conquer/' 

For  those  whose  travels  do  not.  extend  beyond  lands,  where 
Withering  can  ^ide  them,  there  is  space  enowh  for  study,  dis- 
covery, and  debght ;  but  he  who  visits  other  cfimates,  or  is  en- 
abled by  opportunity  and  wealth  to  rear  their  productions  on 
British  ground,  has  of  course  a  wider  field  for  research  and 
admiration.  We  do  not  know  a  more  delicious  and  enchanting 
spot  than  a  green-house,  filled  with  the  blossoms  and  the  per- 
fumes of  "  uie  lands  of  the  sun."  The  warm  air  conveys  the 
choice  and  exquisite  odours  to  the  scent,  the  sight  is  ravished 
by  the  tastefully  mingled  tints  and  noble  foliage  of  the  aruto^ 
cracy  of  plants ;  and  a  luxurious  sensation  of  languor  and  en* 
joyment  steals  gradually  over  the  frame.  Here,  too,  double 
flowers,  which  the  strict  botanist  terms  monsters,  but  in  which 
the  florist  takes  peculiar  pride,  are  displayed ;  and  man  is  per-^ 
mitted  by  Providence  to  amuse  himself  by  diversifying  and  em- 
bellishing nature,  while  the  springs  of  life  and  vegetation  are 
kept  mysterious  and  inaccessible. 

Our  Saviour's  words,  ''  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how 
they  grow,''  acquire  additional  force  and  peculiar  beauty,  when 
we  remember  that  they  were  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  splen- 
did amaryllis  lutea,  a  species  of  lily  which  abounds  in  the  land 
of  Palestine.    Who  does  not  feel  their  emphasis,  when  he  ima- 

Sines  our  blessed  Lord  standing  on  the  mount,  from  whence  his 
ivine  sermon  was  delivered,  surrounded  by  an  attentive  and 
wondering  throng,  whom  he  is  un?ing  to  lay  aside  unnecessary 
cares,  ana  trust  m  the  bounty  of  their  heavenly  Father;  and 
then  sees  him  pointing  towards  those  glorious  lilies  which 
decked  the  surrounding  plain,  and  deducing  from  their  beauty, 
exceeding  the  pomp  of  kings'  attire,  lessons  of  simplicity  m 
dress,  freedom  trom  vain  or  excessive  cares,  and  dependance  on 
Almighty  protection. 

The  study  of  Botany  has  afforded  illustration  to  another 
passage  in  holy  writ.  In  2.  Kings,  vi.  26,  we  read  that,  during 
a  severe  fiunine  in  Samaria,  **  a  cab  of  dove's  dung"  was  sold 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  What  this  article  of  food  might  be, 
had  long  puzzled  the  commentators,  when  the  father  of  botany 
suggested  that  it  was  probably  the  root  of  the  omithogalum  or 
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Bethlehem  star,  which  affords  to  this  day  a  pleasant  and  nu* 
tritious  aliment  to  the  lower  ardere  in- Judea.  Its  English  name 
was  given  on  account  of  its  prevalence  in  Palestine,  and  its 
ancient  one, '  omithogalnm/  literally  signifies  bird's  milk.  Wheii 
to  this  we  add  that  ite  blossoms,  of  a  greenish  white,  resemble 
at  a  little  distance  the  dung  of  birds,  the  conjecture  of  linnseus 
becomes  still  more  probable,  and  a  curious  elucidation  appears 
to  be  afforded  of  an  obscure  passage  of  Scripture. 

Enourh  has  been  said  to  establish  the  claim  of  botany  to  the 
favour  or  the  elegant  and  the  wise,  as  a  pursuit  both  healthful 
and  innocent,  profitable  and  pleasant.  Linneeus,  to  whom  every 
botanist  must  say,  as  Dante  said  to  Virgil,  "Tu  duca,  tu 
Kgnor,  e  tu  Maestro,"  is  intelligible  in  his  original  garb  to  but 
few  ladies;  but  there  are  many  excellent  works  in  our  own 
langufi^e  which  will  lead  them  farther  than  the  generality  will 
choose  to  follow. 

Eve,  as  described  by  the  hand  of  Milton,  **  ivalked  forth 
among  her  fruit  and  flowers,  to  visit  how  they  prospered ;''  and 
we  cannot  imagine  an  employment  better  adapted  to  Paradise, 
or  recommend  a  more  graceful  and  pleasing  occupation  to  Eve's 
fair  daughters. 

The  good  and  si^cious  Owen  Feltham  has  said,  that  *'  to 
have  a  mind  which  delights  in  innocent  employment,  is  daily 
rising  to  content  and  blessedness."  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
opened  to  us  new  sources  of  rational  amusement,  and  like  lin- 
ncBus,  Ray,  Toumefort,  and  Withering,  have  been  our  pioneers 
on  the  road  of  science,  deserve  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
and  affectionate  remembrance.  In  the  absence  of  more  valuable 
gifts,  let  us  pay  them  with  appropriate  offerings  :— • 

'*  Manibus  date  lilia  plenis, 


t 

.9 


Purpureod  spargam  Acres. 


TO  A   FRIEND   ON   HEB    BIKTH-BAY. 

This  is  the  day  sacred  to  love,  and  mirth. 
And  tender  wishes ;  this  the  favoured  day. 
Sweet  superstition  !  when  the  artless  lay 

Is  welcomed,  and  the  token  little  worth. 

And  the  fond  vows  that  live  and  have  their  birth 
In  the  affectionate  heart.    A  holiday 
It  is,  for  good  and  gentle,  fair  and  gay — 

My  lovely  J^ne,  it  gave  thee  to  the  cartn : 

And  thou  hast  trodden  life's  paths  with  wise  glee. 
Maid  of  the  laughing  eye  1  Were  I  the  queen 

Of  that  so  &mou8  land  of  Faery, 
Where  quaintest  spirits  weave  their  spells  unseen. 

No  better  benison  I'a  seek  for  thee 
Than  to  be  happy  still  as  thou  hast  been.  M. 


(  370  ) 

THE    CENSUS. 

Wfi  have  received  divers  epistles  respecting  the  Census,  which 
Parliament  has  so  judiciously  ordei*ed  to  be  taken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  infant  science  of  Political  Economy.  All  of  them  contain 
severe  strictures  upon  that  measure,  for  what  reason  it  was  at  first 
difficult  to  conjecture :  one  of  them  inquired  if  we  did  not  tlunk 
the  proceeding  impious,  and  whether  Parliament,  being  actuated  by 
the  same  motive  which  prompted  King  David  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, would  not  draw  down  the  same  punishment  upon  this  nation 
which  was  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  ?  Another  solidted  us  to 
inform  the  writer,  wnether  we  did  not  bdieve  that  Government 
had  availed  itself  of  a  state  of  peace  to  try  if  the  country  could  not 
afford  to  make  an  addition  to  tne  numbers  of  the  mflitia.  Some  of 
these  letters,  if  published,  would  infallibly  put  us  into  the  hands 
of  the  Attorney-general ;  for  they  charge  our  rulers  with  nullify- 
ing Magna  Charta^  and  dragging  forth  and  violating  fiimiiy> 
secrets  and  social  confidence.  Others,  abusing  Mr.  Vannttart, 
without  mercy,  lay  all  to  the  score  of  taxation,  and  breathe  down- 
ri^t  sedition.  We  therefore  recommend  the  Home  Department 
to  be  active ;  to  double  the  centinels  in  the  park ;  reinforoe  the 
police  offices;  and  put  the  City  li^t-horse  on  the  alert.  We 
should  not  think  this  recommesidation  complete,  if  we  did  not 
hint  at  a  farther  and  most  important  precaution,  that  all  routs  or 
assemblies  at  houses  of  persons  of  either  sex,  hving  in  a  state  of 
«<  single  Uessedness,^  whether  high  or  low — whether  at  Saint 
Giksa  or  Saint  James*s,  should  be  narrowly  watched  by  the  Bow- 
street  jpatroles,  so  that  suspected  characters  might  be  arrested,  in 
case  of  alarm,  at  a  moments  notice.  Having  thus  done  our  duty 
as  good  citizens,  and  handed  over  the  inflammatory  letters  to  the 
proper  authorities,  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to  judge  from  what 
quarter  we  feel  an  apprehension  of  danger,  by  the  sequel. 

The  real  cause  ol  discontent,  among  the  parties  to  whom  we 
allude,  seems  to  be  the  forced  disclosure  of  certain  personal  secrets, 
which  are  generally  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable  among  particu- 
lar classes,  and  the  knowledge  of  which,  beins;  made  general,  must 
operate  greatly  to  wound  V amour  propre  of  the  classes  in  question. 
It  is  contended  that  a  clause  should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Census-act,  to  prevent  such  disclosures  where  they  might  be  in- 
jurious to  individuals,  upon  due  proof  being  ofiered  thereof  in  the 
shape  of  affidavit,  or  otherwise.  The  following  extract  from  a 
communication  relative  to  the  grievance  complained  of,  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  business,  and  put  our  readers  in  the  possession 
of  facts.  The  writer^s  name  is  Ebenezer  Wi^inbottom,  parish- 
clerk,  school*master,  and  shop-keeper,  of  Bungay  in  Sufiblk, 
where  he  has  been  lately  employed  in  making  the  Population- 
returns.  We  number  Mr.  Wigginbottom  among  our  correspon- 
dents, in  the  department  of  deaths  and  marriages ;  and  the  good 
man    generaUy  accompanies   his  monthly  communications  with 
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giUtuitouB  observations  on  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  crops,  feata 
of  bell-ringing  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  Bungay  tittle-tattle. 

>After  some  irrelevant  matter,  he  writes: — ^^You  wiU  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  our  peaceable  place  is  in  an  uproar,  and  I  am 
m  a  sad  state  of  turmoil  from  oeinff  the  unhappy  cause.    By 
obeying  the  orders  of  Government,  I  am  embroiled  among  some 
of  my  oldest  friends,  past  all  redemption.    You  must  understand 
I  have  lately  been  much  occupied  in  makinff  up  the  Population- 
returns;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  thouj^  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds  is  affixed  to  every  breach  of  the  law,  or  evaaive  answer  to 
the  questioning-officer,  I  could  have  profited  to  the  tune  of  hun- 
dreds by  making  false  returns,  at  the  price  of  the  penalty  for  each. 
I  trust,  however,  that  though  preponderating  motives  abounded, 
I  was  inflexible  in  mv  duty  to  the  public ;  and  I  have,  in  conse- 
quence, been  insulted  and  contemned  by  Uiose  who  were  formerly 
my  best  friends.     It  is  principally  by  unmarried  persons,  or  those 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  that  I  am  thus  treated.     I  am  become  so 
obnoxious,  that  no  persons  of  that  description  will  follow  me  in 
the  responses  in  the  cnurch-service  of  a  Sunday,  and  my  customers, 
too,  fall  off.     But  to  the  point :  on  entering  a  house,  I  commonly 
ask  for  the  master — if  married — ^thc  number  of  his  family,  and  so 
on,  agreeably  to  my  instructions.     The  first  house  where  I  met 
with  a  rebuff,  was  that  of  an  elderly  single  lady,  who  called  herself 
Mrs.  Oldfish,  upon  which  I  said,  I  believed  she  was  not  a  widow. 
*•  That  is  no  business  of  your^s,  Mr.  Wigginbottom,  put  me  down 
Mrs,  (Kdfish.^     ^  Indeed  I  cannot,  madam,^  I  replied,  ^  I  dare  not 
make  a  false  return  ;^  so  I  wrote  down  Miss  Zepherina  Oldfish. 
I  next  demanded,   what  age?     She  here  fidteied  exoeudii^y, 
blushed  and  looked  pale  by  turns,  and  then  amid  convulsive  agi- 
tations, she  articulated,  ^That  is  of  no  consequence,  they  can  ^t 
want  me  for  the  militia.^     ^  Madam,^  said  I,  ^  there  is  a  penalty  if 
an  improper  answer  is  given ;  I  must  write  down  the  truth.^    Now, 
more  aj^tated,  she  stammered,  ^  Don't  threaten  me,  Mr.  Wigrin- 
bottom— don't  be  impertinent— the  Gk>vemment  is  unreasomible, 
oppressive.    What  pretty  times  we  live  in !  What  will  it  require 
next,  I  wonder  ?'    Here  she  faltered  still  more  in  her  speech,  and 
appeared  to  be  ill.     ^  Betty  l*  she  cried,  *  Betty !'  rin^n^  the  bell 
violently,  ^  my  sal  volatile.    Do  call  agmn,  Mr.  Wigginbottom  ; 
I'm  ill,  indeed  I  am  very,  very  ill.'    Not  wishing  to  appear  rude, 
and  being  unsuspicious  of  a  tnck,  I  left  her,  thinking  to  call  again 
the  next  day.     I  did  so ;  and  to  my  dismay,  found  she  had  left 
Bungay  for  Scarborough  that  morning  at  day-break ;  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  she  might  evade  my  questions,  as  she  knew  the  returns 
must  be  completed  by  a  particular  day.     I  was  forced  to  leave  a 
blank  opposite  her  name,  m  the  column  of  ages,  in  my  book ;  but 
when  she  comes  back  I  shall  levy  the  full  penalty. 

^^  Upon  calling  at  the  house  of  another  lady,  to  whom  I  was 
wdl  known,  my  mind  being  made  up  not  to  be  again  baffled,  I 
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oommenoed,  as  usual,  by  explainiDg  the  nature  of  my  errand.  She 
leddened  deep  as  scarlet,  and  wondered  why  the  Government  was 
so.  particular  with  unmarried  persons,  and  if  they  mi^ht  not  be 
returned  in  a  seneral  way.  She  affirmed  that  she  had  done  all 
she  could  for  ue  support  of  Church  and  State ;  she  had  helped  to 
work  a  standard  for  the  Bungay  light-horse;  had  been  careful 
never  to  employ  a  tradesman  who  was  a  radical ;  had  given  five 
pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Constitutional  Association;  had 
thrown  up  her  subscription  at  the  best  circulating  library  in 
Norfolk,  oecause  that  audacious  paper,  the  Mommg  Chroni- 
cle, had  been  taken  in  there ;  ana  at  her  last  whist^party  had 
absolutely  used  dirty  cards,  because  a  package  which  she  had 
ordered  from  London  had  not  arrived ;  and  she  could  procure 
none  in  her  neighbourhood,  but  at  a  shop,  the  owner  of  which 
had  shocked  her  feehn^  by  declaring  that  he  thought  a  Metho- 
dist, or  Roman  Cathohc,  if  not  worth  one  shilling,  had  as  good  a 
chance  for  Heaven  as  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  ^  Now,  Ebenezer,^ 
said  she,  '  you  have  long  known  me,  and  know  that  I  am  a  good 
subject ;  wny  then  must  my  personal  afiairs  be  made  known  to  all 
the  world  ?^  ^  Madam,^  I  replied,  ^  the  returns  are  only  seen  by 
Government  in  London.^  ^  Nonsense,^  she  rejoined,  ^  aon^t  think 
to  cheat  me.  You  have  a  wife,  Mr.  Wigginbottom,  curious  as 
married  women  always  are— husbands  can^t  keep  secrets,  you  will 
let  it  out  to  her,  and  the  whole  town  will  have  it  No,  no,  you  can 
only  levy  the  fine  for  contumacy— exact  it — there  is  a  five-pound 
note— <lo  your  worst.^  Having  said  this,  she  marched  out  of  the 
room  with  a  stately  air  of  triumphant  scorn,  muttering  revenge  for 
the  arbitrary  condfuct  of  Government,  and  saying  something  about 
the  ingratitude  of  persons  in  authority.  A  few  aays  after,  I  heard 
she  had  given  largely  towards  the  erection  of  a  Methodist  chapd, 
had  subscribed  again  to  the  drculatin^  library,  and  had  been 
heard  to  argue  stoutly  for  Major  Cartwnghf  s  system  of  universal 
suffrage.^ 

Our  friend  Wig^nbottom  continues :  ^*  A  lady,  a  good  custo- 
mer of  mine,  (for  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  deal  a  little  in  the 
way  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  besides  groceries  and  hardware)  refused 
to  see  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Population-act,  but  ordered  her  ser- 
vant to  give  me  what  particulars  were  necessary,  and  to  shew  me 
her  family-bible,  where  her  age  was  inscribedf.  There  she  was 
entered  thirty-nine,  though  I  am  certain  it  should  have  been  ten 
years  more.  The  figure  three  appeared  newly  written  in,  upon  an 
erasure  which  had  no  doubt  obliterated  a  four.  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  liti^ous  in  this  case :  indeed  the  law  could  not  have  helped  me 
without  farther  proof,  so  I  made  the  entry—  ^Abigail  Scraggs,  spin- 
ster, 89,^  and  went  away,  fully  convinced  I  had  been  mystified. 

The  pertinency  of  the  ladies,  according  to  our  Correspondent, 
was  exceeded  by  that  of  the  other  sex.  Our  honest  friend -Ebene- 
zer  met  with  much  trouble  from  single  men ;  one,  among  many 
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instances  which  he  has  communicated,  we  diall  record.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  irritability  of  the  genus,  and  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  acute  pain  on  the  attacks  of  curiosity,  as  it  lives,  like  the  gar- 
den-spider, in  the  centre  of  its  own  web,  the  vibration  o£  a  single 
cord  of  which  induces  the  mealy  cuticle  which  covers  its  angwar 
physiognomy,  to  put  on  a  fever  redness,  and  the  Hvidi  occhi^  as 
Tasso  calls  them,  or,  in  plain  English,  the  *^  livid  eyes'"  engulphed 
therein,  to  flash,  what  the  lak&-poets  sublimely  denominate,  an 
«  emerald  light  ;^— for  be  it  known,  that  greenness  of  colour  and 
morbidness  have  more  than  a  common  afBmty,and  bachelorship  is, 
according  to  the  best  medical  practitioners,  a  state  of  actual  disease. 
Mr.  Wigginbottom  says  he  called  twice  upon  Mr.  Theof^ilus 
Weazel,  a  gentleman  of  this  description,  aged  flfty-two  or  fifty- 
three  years.  The  first  time  he  could  not  oe  admitted,  as  Mr. 
Weazel  had  employed  an  artist  of  celebrity  in  surgery,  in  the  im« 
portant  operation  of  cutting  and  mollifying  his  corns.  On  the 
second  visit  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence.  Well  knowing 
the  man,  we  can  fancy  our  friend  Ebenezer  standing  with  his  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  his  list-book  in  the  other  ;  an  ink-botde,  having 
a  pen  stuck  in  it,  suspended  from  his  button-hole  ready  for  action ; 
the  points  of  his  toes  forming  the  centre  of  a  St  Andrew^s  cross 
with  the  opposite  angles  of  uie  room ;  while  the  offidal  dignity  of 
his  countenance  was  tempered  by  an  air  of  humility,  arising  mm 
a  recollection  that  Mr.  Weazel  bought  goods  at  his  shop.  This 
expression  is  never  witnessed  in  government  oflBdals,  who  have 
no  copartnership  with  similar  extraneous  interests,  but  depend  ea- 
tirely  upon  the  *^  powers  that  be.^'  The  latter  description  of  oflS- 
cials  are  the  panties  mqjores^  and  the  others  but  underlings ;  yet 
all  bear  in  their  countenances  somewhat  of  ^^  a  valiant  severity^ 
when  among  equals  or  inferiors.  Ebenezer  says,  he  first  broke 
ffllence,  after  a  mutual  recognition.  The  conversation  we  shall 
^ve  exactly  as  it  reached  us. 

E.  I  am  come.  Sir,  to  inquire  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  house,  their  ages,  employments,  and  means  of  living,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Sd  Geo.  IV.  being  an  act  for  as- 
certaining the  population  of  these  kingdoms. 

W,  (reddentn^).  What  the  devil,  Wigginbottom,  have  I  to 
do  with  population? 

E.  True,  Sir ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty  you  know.  Sir. 

W.  Very  well ;  but  I  stand  alone  in  the  world  : — I  have  no 
children ;  population  is  nothing  to  me,  I  don't  increase  it,  and 
Malthus  says,  it  is  the  increase  of  population  that  is  the  ruin  of 
nations.  I  have  no  wife.  I  have  a  housekeeper,  it  is  true,  some« 
what  aged — Diana  Icely,  just  turned  sixty.  What  has  population 
to  do  with  me  or  her  either  ? 

E.  (projithig  by  the  intelligence  of  the  housekeeper's  name  and 
agey  instantly  put  them  in  his  list).  You,  perhaps,  have  other 
relatives  living  with  you.  Sir  ? 
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W,  No,  Wiffginbottom — ^none,  thank  God;  I  am  pli^ed  with 
none,  male  or  temale ;  and  this  intelligence  will  content  you,  I  hope. 

E,  (EnteringTheophilus  Weazel^  single  man).  Any  servants,  Sir? 

W.  No,  no,  Di  and  self,  are  all  who  live  in  this  house,  unless 
you  would  take  the  rat& 

E'  Your  employment,  Sir. 

W.  Am  I  not  a  gentleman— independent,  and— > 

E.  Grovemment  orders  us  to  return  the  employment.  Sir. 

W,  Government  be  d  ■■■  d ;  it  wotf  t  let  us  live  in  the  light  of 
heaven  by  and  by ;  it  means  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  spies,  I 
suppose,  by  making  every  man  a  spy  upon  himself.  Let  them 
find  it  out 

£.  There  is  a  penalty.  Sir,  for  making  evasive  i-etums.  I  could 
wish  to  oblige  you,  but  you  must  not  Uame  me  for  following  my 
duty.    You  have  known  me  a  long  while,  Mr.  Weazel. 

FK.  A  man^s  house  was  formerly  his  castle ;  his  secrets  were  his 
own ;  he  paid  his  taxes,  and  no  more  was  required.  They**!]  set 
up  racks  soon,  to  extort  answers  to  their  questions.  I  pay  half 
my  income  in  taxes,  and  cannot  be  left  quiet.  I^U  emigrate— lit 
seU  out  of  the  funds,  and  live  abroad. 

£.  I  will  enter  ^'  lives  by  the  funds ;  no  employment.'"  (wriiea 
it  dozen,  Mr.  Weaxel  scarce^  noticing  htm^from  angry  emotion  J. 
There  is  something  more.  Sir,  I  had  nearly  . 

W.  Taxation,  Wigginbottom,  taxation  is  the  cause  of  all.— 
Ministers  are  insolent  from  success— shaVt  tax  me  much  longeiv-< 
rU  get  out  of  the  way — FU  emigrate. 

E.  There  is  something  more,  Sir— I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  ask 
your  age. 

W.  My  age!  s'blood!  my  age  too?  (Here  he  appeared  half 
choked  with  anger.) 

A  pause  now  ensued,  says  our  Correspondent,  and  Mr.  WeazePs 
countenance  changed  from  red  to  white,  and  from  white  to  yellow, 
and  then  to  red  again,  with  an  expression  of  indignation  and  rage. 
It  was  an  emotion  forming  a  climax  of  passbn ;  the  magnitude  of 
which  precluded  utterance,  and  provea  it  not  to  belong  to  the 
parvi  aolores  of  Horace.  It  must  have  been  a  pause  lile  Mac* 
dufTsf  after  he  exclaimed. 


all  my  pretty  ones  ? 


Did  you  say  all  ?— Oh  hell-kite !— «11  ? 

Honest  Ebenezer  almost  wished  he  had  not  made  his  demand  so 
abruptly.  At  length,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  the  overpowered 
Celiiataire  said,  *^  Wigginbottom,  I  don^t  know  my  age ;  this 
business  is  more  than  human  nature  can  beaiv— put  me  down  what 
you  think  me  to  be.""  I  mentioned  fifty,  and  a  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion overspread  his  face,  as  he  added,  ^'  you  guess  near  the  mark, 
Wigginbottom — only  two  years  out;  I  shall  not  say  which  side 
fifty  you  should  have  taken.^' 
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Heartily  tired,  our  friend  put  down  forty-eight;  at  the  same 
time  guessing,  from  Mr.  WeazeFs  apparent  satisfaction,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  four  years  more,  and  that  the  bachelor  felt 
pleasure  at  having  cozenea  him. 

Mr.  Wigginbottom  made  some  general  observations,  wliile  foU 
lowing  his  troublesome  vocation,  which  may  be  worth  notice:  He 
uniformly  found,  he  says,  that  those  who  took  offence  at  his  de- 
mands, even  if  ultras-royalists  before,  immediately  changed  ade  in 
politics,  and  even  uttered  threats  dangerous  to  the  state  ;-*^hence 
the  CTound  of  our  anxiety  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Second- 
ly, he  observed,  that  persons  who  were  indifferent  about  their  ac- 
tual ages  being  made  known,  did  not  relish  the  being  supposed 
older  Uian  they  really  were ;  and,  lastly,  that  boarding-school  boys 
and  girls  were,  alone,  solicitous  to  steal  a  march  upon  time,  and 
always  represented  themselves  in  advance  of  the  exact  truth.  Fi- 
nally, he  hopes,  that  the  duties  of  his  office  having  been  so  trou- 
blesome in  tne  fulfilment,  Gk>vemment  will  act  liberally  towards 
him,  in  the  way  of  remuneration.  From  our  long  knowledge  of 
the  integrity  oi  Mr.  Wigginbottom,  we  cordially  join  in  his  wish, 
and  would  back  him  with  our  interest ;  but  we  are  well  aware  it 
would  not  even  obtain  him  midshipman'^s  half-pay,  to  use  a  sailor'^s 
phrase ;  or,  ^^  three  farthings  a-year,  paid  quarterly."'    6. 


nurse's    song,   translated    from    the    GERMAN. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Your  father  herds  his  sheep  : 

Your  mother  shakes  the  litde  tree 

From  which  fall  pretty  dreams  on  thee ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
The  heavens  are  white  with  sheep; 
For  they  are  lambs — ^those  stars  so  bright : 
And  the  moon's  the  shepherd  of  the  night ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
And  ril  give  thee  a  sheep. 
Which,  with  its  golden  bell,  shall  be 
A  little  play-fellow  for  thee ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
And  bleat  not  like  a  sheep  ; 
Or  else  the  shepherd's  angry  dog 
Will  come  and  bite  my  naughty  rogue ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Go  out  and  herd  the  sheep; 
Go  out  you  barking  black  dog  go, 
And  waiken  not  my  baby  so ; 

Sleep  baby,  sleep ! 


(  376  ) 

NORTH    GERMAN    PEASANTRY. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

There  are  two  sources  from  whence  the  peasantrv  of  any  country 
could  derive  protection ;  either  from  their  own  warlike  character  and 
skill  ia  the  use  of  amus>  or  from  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  king. 
There  are  in  those  times  no  laws  to  shelter  them ;  and  if  there  were, 
laws  are  only  the  result  of  the  mutual  apprehensions  of  mankind, 
and  never  fail  to  be  unequal  where  these  apprehensions  are  nne* 
qual.  No  public  protection  is  ever  provided  for  a  section  of  .the 
community,  which  is  unable  to  make  good  by  force  its  title  to  such 
a  protection.  "To  him  that  hath,  more  shall  be  given;  from  him 
that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath'* —  this  has  been 
the  regelating  principle  of  law  from  the  first  formation  of  human 
society.  Spirit  and  strength  alone  must  thus  constitute  the  security 
of  the  peasant,  and  in  proportion  as  these  qualities  prevailed  or  de- 
clined, with  more  or  less  rapidity,  in  any  country,  would  be  the  de- 
gree of  respect  manifested  towards  their  rights  and  their  happiness. 
To  solve  the  question  fiiUy,  therefore,  it  would  be  requisite  to  pioint 
out  what  circumstances  have  determined,  in  some  nations,  a  longset 
preservation  of  that  diffused  and  universal  military  spirit  which  all 
Tery  early  societies  possess  in  conoumon.  But  the  data  for  this  piir« 
pose  are  altogether  wanting;  a.nd  it  is  only  possible  to  shew^^  that  in 
proportion  as  military  habits  prevailed  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
different  European  countries,  has  been  the  extent  of  liberty  and  pri- 
vilege conceded  to  them  by  the  law. 

An  excellent  measure  of  this  comparative  diffusion  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit  may  be  attained  by  examining  the  constitution  of  the  dif- 
ferent armies  in  the  middle  ages.  The  bulk  of  the  English  armies  al- 
ways consisted  of  archers,  taken  of  course  from  among  the  smaller 
proprietors,  who  were  not  able  to  command  the  more  expensive 
apparatus  of  horse-service.  Their  uncommon  skill  in  the  use  of  this 
cheap  weapon  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  must  have  been  constant- 
ly in  their  hands.  The  armies  of  Henry  V.  usually  included  about 
the  proportion  of  23,000  archers  to  6000  horse;  and  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  former  seems  to  have  beeu  the  principal  occasion 
of  the  victory  at  Azincourt,  as  well  as  of  those  at  Cressy,  Poictiers, 
and  Vemeuil. 

In  France,  from  the  time  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  the  French  ar- 
mies were  almost  entirely  composed  of  cavalry  (Mezeray  2.384). 
Even  the  French  archers  served  on  horseback,  though  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  native  Frenchmen,  but  hired  foreigners.  Genoese 
bowmen  served  with  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  The  number  of 
French  gentry  killed,  and  taken  at  the  fields  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and 
Azincourt,  was  very  great  indeed.  From  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
pears clear,  that  the  military  spirit  in  France  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  gentry,  and  that  the  smaller  peasantry  rarely  inter- 
mingled in  the  use  of  arms.  Probably  the  excessive  superiority  of 
numbers  which  the  French  possessed  in  all  these  three  battles,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  long  train  of  camp-followers,  whom  a  wealthy 
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nobility  would  carry  -with  them  into  the  field.  These  followers 
would  swell  the  nominal  muster-roll,  though  they  would  contribute 
little  towards  the  result,  and  thus  the  superiority  of  the  English  in 
bravery  and  conduct  would  be  magnified  beyond  its  just  value.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  Germany,  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria,  the 
military  spirit  seems  to  have  been  earlier,  and  more  generally  relaxed 
among  the  smaller  proprietors,  than  in  the  Saxon  countries.  The  ex- 
pedition which  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.  in  the  year  1074,  led  against 
the  Saxons,  displays  in  a  striking  light,  as  it  is  related  by  Lambert 
of  Aschaffenburg,  the  different  constitution  of  the  two  districts. 
The  army  which  that  prince  led  from  the  south  is  represented  as  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  who  drew  after  them  an  infinity 
of  unwarlike  retainers,  with  baggage,  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing to  their  luxuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Saxon  troops  were 
almost  all  foot,  taken  from  the  sm&dl  farmers  and  proprietors  of  the 
country ;  they  were  derided  by  the  gentry  in  the  Imperial  ranks,  as 
vulgus  ineptum,  agriculiurm  potius  quam  milUi<B  tusuetum.  This 
chronicler,  himself  a  native  of  Southern  Germany,  and  therefore  ac- 
customed to  consider  arms  as  the  almost  exclusive  function  of  the 
gentry,  treats  the  vulgvA  pedestre^  plehs  et  multitudo  Saxonica^  as  he 
terms  them,  with  a  contempt  which  their  bravery  seems  by  no  means 
to  deserve.  They  threatened  their  princes  witli  confiscation  and  ex- 
pulsion, if  the  latter  should  prove  reluctant  and  dilatory  in  the  war 
against  the  Emperor,  and  they  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  realise  their 
menaces  on  the  person  of  a  principal  nobleman  who  had  secretly  en- 
deavoured to  frustrate  their  views. 

The  disuse  of  warlike  habits  among  the  poorer  class  occasioned 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of  the  games  or  amusements 
which  had  previously  been  popular.  Instead  of  continuing  to  be  ex- 
hibitions of  military  strength  and  skill — qualities  alike  attainable  by 
the  poor  and  by  the  rich  ;  instead  of  deriving  their  chief  value  from 
the  school  and  the  discipline  which  they  held  out  to  the  rising  war- 
rior; they  gradually  degenerated  into  a  pompous  and  shewy  ceremo- 
nial, involving  an  expense  which  none  but  the  gentry  could  pretend  to 
sustain.  Jousts  and  tournaments  became  the  fashionable  spectacle, 
throughout  France  particularly,  and  to  a  high  degree  in  the  rest  of 
Southern  Europe.  The  change  was  similar  to  that  witnessed  in  the 
ancient  world  with  respefct  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  games,  in  which 
the  original  boxing  and  wrestling  conflicts  had,  from  the  extinction  of 
the  military  spirit,  dwmdled  away  into  gaudy  spectacles  of  chariot 
and  horse-races.  In  France,  where  the  peasantry  underwent  the 
earliest  and  most  complete  abasement,  tournaments  seein  to  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  currency.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  a  work  of  the  German  professor  Meiners — '*  History 
of  the  Inequality  of  ranks  in  Modern  Europe.     Vol.  I.  p.  304." 

But  though  the  mental  excitability  and  the  corporeal  energy  of  the 
peasants  must  be  viewed  as  the  primary  cause  of  their  exemption 
from  inroads  upon  their  happiness,  yet  other  concurrent  circum- 
stances might  materially  assist  and  encourage  their  capacity  of  resist- 
ance.    The  degree  m  power  possessed  by   the  king,   himself  the 
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largest  proprietor  in  the  natiao,  and  the  chief  aod  preaidept  of  the. 
rest,  would  iofluence  powerfully  the  liberty  and  consequence  of  the 
peasantry.  Continually  thwarted  in  his  views,  and  robbed  of  the 
real  exercise  of  the  rights  nominally  annexed  to  his  office,  by  the  op- 
position of  a  proud  aristocracy,  the  sovereign  would  be  disposed  to 
view  with  favour  and  countenance  an  order  of  men,  whose  interests 
(like  his  own)  were  decidedly  at  variance  with  theirs.  **  II  les  re- 
garde  (to  use  the  expression  of  Helvetius)  comme  les  ennemis  de  ses 
ennemis.* 

He  would  be  at  hand,  therefore,  to  contribute  as  much  as  pos- 
sible towards  their  relief  and  enfranchisement.  In  one  most  ma« 
terial  point  too,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  would  operate  still 
more  directly  in  favour  of  this  oppressed  order.  The  distribution 
of  justice  is  in  early  societies  a  source  of  prodigious  emolument, 
wl^ich  the  men  of  power  exact  as  the  price  of  their  interference  to 
shelter  or  avenge  a  suitor.  A  community  in  this  state  precisely 
resembles  a  school,  where  the  boy,  whose  individual  strength  and 
courage  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  him,  must  purchase  by  any  means 
in  his  power  the  interposition  of  a  boy  stronger  than  his  enemy. 
The  necessity  of  applying  to  some  neighbouring  and  powerful  arbi- 
trator, for  the  purpose  of  settling  quarrels,  divided  the  European 
kingdoms  of  the  middle  ages  into  a  number  of  separate  districts 
or  associations,  in  which  the  feudal  baron,  or  greatest  proprietor,  ad- 
ministered justice,  exacting  considerable  fees  from  the  applicants* 
But  the  sovereign  claimed  a  nominal  privilege  of  administering  justice 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  among  these  barons  themselves — a 
privileffe,  indeed,  which  the  overwhelming  power  of  these  latter 
eeneraJly  forbade  him  to  realise;  but  which  he  never  omitted  to 
keep  in  view,  and  to  enforce  on  proper  occasions.  The  lucrative 
profits  which  judicial  disputes  held  out  to  the  arbitrator,  sharp- 
ened the  sovereign's  anxiety  to  break  these  local  jurisdictions,  and 
to  merge  them  in  that  grand  public  establishment  of  which  the 
management  belonged  to  himself  This  could  only  be  done  by  les- 
sening the  dependance  of  tha  inhabitants  of  any  district  upon 
the  neighbouring  great  proprietor.  And  thus  the  desire  for  a  larger 
money-revenue,  as  well  as  the  continued  struggles  for  power  witii 
the  great  proprietors,  would  determine  the  sovereign  to  promote 
warmly  the  enfranchisement  of  the  subordinate  classes  from  their 
supremacy. 

The  power  of  the  king,  like  that  of  the  prdl^ident  in  any  other  so- 
ciety, would  depend  upon  the  frequency  and  continuity  of  union  which 
circumstances  forced  upon  the  members.  If  the  aristocracy  were 
often  driven  into  a  state  of  combined  action,  the  influence  of  the 
leader  would  be  propordonally  augmented.  If  they  dwelt  scattered  in 
remote  provinces,  without  any  powerful  tie  of  common  interest  tq 
unite  them«  his  sway  would  be  red^iced  to  a  mere  name. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  union  of  the  different  provincial  gran- 
dees was  throughout  all  the  middle  ages  exceedingly  loose  and  feeble. 

*  D<  I'Eiprit,  Dircoars  4,  cap.  le,  >.  112. 
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The  great  FVeoch  nobles  seem,  during  the  ekventh,  twelfth »  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries,  to  have  scarcely  considered  them- 
selves as  subject  to  the  Capetian  monarchs.  The  g^eat  extent  both 
of  France  and  Germany  contributed  much  to  relax  the  bonds  of  an  ton 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  separate  provinces.  But  in  England, 
during  the  same  period,  the  power  of  the  king  was  much  more  consi^ 
derable.  The  courts  of  the  Normaa  kings  pervaded  the  whole  coun- 
try«  with  some  degree  of  efficacy  aad  authority,  even  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  Charters  were  coutinuaUy  obtained  by  the  barons, 
circumscribing  the  excessive  oppression  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  did 
the  territorial  supremacy  of  the  formet  maintain  itself  either  so  per« 
manently  or  so  irresistibly  as  on  the  Continent. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  we  may  observe  that  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  uniformly  the  most  abased  where  the  kingly  antbority 
has  been  most  inconsiderable,  and  where  consequenily  the  sway  of  the 
aristocracy  has  been  the  most  uncontrolled.  In  Hungary,  ia  Poland,, 
in  Russia,  immense  extent  and  rudeness  of  manners  rendered  the 
tendency  to  anion  very  slight,  and  the  power  of  the  sovereign  equally 
scanty  and  restricted.  The  peasantry  there  has  long  been  and  stiU 
remams  in  an  undiminished  state  of  debasement.  In  Pomeraaia  the 
same  cause  may  be  traced.  The  kings  or  dukes  of  Pomerapia  pos-^ 
sessed  scarce  any  thing  more  than  a  nominal  supremacy  over  their  re- 
fractory nobles.  And  since  the  extinction  of  the  native  race  of  princes, 
the  Swedish  government,  with  which  the  country  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, has  not  interested  itself  at  all  in  favour  of  the  lower  classes  : 
so  that  the  Pomeranian  proprietors  have  never  known  the  existence  of 
any  opposing  force  calculated  to  traverse  those  exactions  which  they 
have  meditated  towards  their  peasantry. 

But»  even  though  this  cause  be  conceded,  much  will  yet  remain  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  Pomeranian  peasantry,  represented  in  the  ICth 
century  as  warlike  and  independent,  appear  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
so  utterly  bereft  of  all  sf^irit  and  capacity  of  resistance,  as  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors  a  process  of  ahasemeai  and  desti- 
tution which  no  other  European  country  has  witnessed. .  In  France, 
the  country  of  southern  Europe  where  the  peasantry  were  eariiest 
and  most  completely  degraded,  the  dependancies  of  villenage  at  last 
terminated,  in  Uie  M<§tayer  system, — an  arrangement,  by  which,  though 
the  land  and  farming  capitcd  were  considered  as  belonging  of  right  to 
the  lord,  yet  the  peasant  was  stiU  suffered  to  remain  and  to  cultivate 
the  farm,  retaining  one  half  of  the  produce  as  a  reward  for  his  laboor^ 
and  MiperinteodeDce.  Now  it  would  have  been  obviousW  the  interest 
of  the  French  proprietor,  instead  of  paying  so  highly  for  having  his 
farm  cultivated  and  bis  stock  employed,  to  have  altogether  abrogated 
the  sort  of  right  which  the  cultivator  was  reputed  to  possess  in  the 
spot,  and  to  have  placed  in  it  a  new  manager,  whom  he  could  have 
procured  for  a  salary  far  lower  than  half  the  produce.  Such  a  mea- 
sure would  have  been  far  more  profitable  to  him,  had  the  character  of 
the  peasants  been  such  as  would  have  permitted  its  execution,  [t  is 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  that  the  courage  and  manhood  of  the 
peasantry  has  been  so  entirely  suspended,  as  to  endure  patiently  a 
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process  of  debasement  and  prostration,  which  on  any  otlier  European 
gpround  would  have  provoked  the  sufferers  to  implacable  hostility.  Bat 
historical  data  do  not  enable  us  to  point  out  the  operative  causes 
which  have  thus  wretchedly  unmanned  the  Pomeranian  villeins. 

It  is  consoling,  however,  to  reflect,  that  within  the  few  last  years, 
much  has  been  done  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  order. 
The  tendency  which  the  peasants  have  of  late  began  to  manifest  to- 
wards resistance,  and  the  increased  disapprobation  of  the  Swedish 
government,  seem  to  have  contributed  most  forcibly  towards  this 
result.  In  the  countries,  however,  bordering  upon  Swedish  Pomerania, 
far  more  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the  servitude  of  the  labourer ;  nor 
has  the  practice  of  laying  down  the  peasants  ever  prevailed  any  where 
else  to  an  equal  extent. 

The  royal  domains  are  uniformly  the  first  in  this  career  of  amelio- 
ration, and  as  the  sovereign  is,  throughout  all  these  countries,  the 
most  extensive  proprietor  of  land,  this  example  is  exceedingly  weighty 
and  effective.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  affirmed  by  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter, Hertzberg,  to  possess,  in  property,  nearly  one-third  of  the  land 
in  his  dominions  (Dissertat.  ed.  1787,  p.  103).  In  Swedish  Pomera- 
nia, not  more  than  one  half  of  the  land  is  said  to  belong  to  private 
persons ;  the  rest  is  possessed  by  the  crown,  and  by  different  corpo- 
rations. 

The  condition  of  the  peasants  in  Prussian  Pomerania  has  been  ma- 
terially amended  during  the  reign  of  the  three  last  kings.  In  the 
royal  domains,  villenage  seems  verging  towards  extinction.  On  the 
payment  of  a  very  moderate  price  in  gradual  instalments,  each  pea- 
sant becomes  a  full  proprietor,  and  the  king  is  stated  to  have  received 
a  considerable  revenue  in  this  manner.  The  superior  comfort  of  the 
labourers  is  attested  by  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the  population, 
which  has  augmented  by  one-third  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is 
given  in  1798  at  860,000.  And  their  loftier  position  in  the  scale 
of  society  is  shewn  by  the  existence  of  a  jury  elected  from  amongst 
their  own  number,  who  decide  the  differences  which  take  place 
among  them,  assisted  by  the  advice  and  presidency  of  the  parochial 
clergyman. 

In  Holstein  also,  villenage  has  been  abolished  in  the  royal  domains, 
and  this  example  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  nobility.  In  1707, 
the  proprietors  of  land  came  to  a  general  resolution  that  the  abolition 
of  body-property  was  necessary,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  for 
its  gradual  extinction  during  the  next  twelve  years.  Most  of  the 
peasants  there  are  now  upon  a  fixed  rent  for  a  certain  term  of  years, 
and  the  stimulus  and  improvement  which  has  thus  been  bestowed 
upon  agriculture  is  described  as  strikingly  evident. 

G. 
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NEW   MODES    OF    EDUCATION* 

**  I  Am  conrinced,  Torick,  that  there  is  a  North- west  passage  to  the  intellectual 
^orld  ;  and  that  the  M>nl  of  man  has  shorter  ways  of  going  to  work,  in  famishing 
itself  wHh  knowledge  and  iniCniclioDy  Ihan  we  generaily  take  with  it." — Tristtam 
Shandy* 

I  KEMEMBEB  haTing*  somewhere  read  of  an  ingenious  person 
who,  being  possessed  of  a  large  library,  employed  it  chiefly  m  mis- 
placing particular  volumes;  and  when  he  had  perfectly  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  amusing  himself  in  searching  for  the  stray  books. 
Man  is  said  to  be  naturally  a  chase-loving  animal,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  a  boojk-hunt  may  not  afibrd  as  much  sport  as  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds. Certainly  there  are  many  worse  ways  of  employing  the 
goods  of  this  life,  and  dT  turning  advantages  into  curses :  and  as 
the  great  majority  of  readers  see  nothing  in  books  beyond  mere 
amusement,  there  is  the  less  to  cavil  at  in.  the  pastime  of  this  wor- 
thy trifler.  If,  however,  we  look  somewhat  deeper  into  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  And  in  the  best  selected  and  most  choice  libraries  the 
great  majority  of  books  serving  merely  to  put  those  of  more  value 
out  of  our  heads,  and  preventing  us  from  laying  our  hands  at 
once  upon  the  matter  of  which  we  are  immediately  in  want.  De- 
duction being  made  of  those  volumes  which  contain  false  facts, 
false  reasonings,  or  false  arrangements  and  associations  of  ideas, 
the  most  extensive  collections  would  shrink  into  a  very  diminutive 
compass ;  insomuch,  that  the  more  a  man  is  learned  the  less  know- 
ing he  will  generally  be  found.  The  mere  book-worm,  burying  his 
scanty  mother-wit  beneath  a  load  of  antiquated  error  and  authorr- 
'tative  absurdity,  is  therefore  scarcely  better  occupied  than  the 
gentleman  here  quoted ;  and,  like  him,  employs  his  time  in 
losing  books  among  books,  till,  to  use  a  proveroial  expression,  he 
can  no  longer  see  the  wood  for  trees. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  the  great  obstacle  to  educa- 
tion was  the  want  of  books,  or  rather  the  want  of  ideas  to  be  re*- 
pstered  in  them.     The  principal  difficulty  in  our  own  time  arises 

>m  the  multiplicity  of  our  stores,  which  have  rendered  even  the 
knowledge  of  title-pages  a  species  of  learning,  and  the  catalogue 
rai»cnnie  of  authors  too  much  for  heads  of  no  ordinary  capacity. 

In  a  storm  at  sea  the  prudent  navigator  flings  overlx»rd  nis 
bulkiest  and  least  valuable  commodities;  and  the  commonest  builder, 
having  completed  his  edifice,  takes  care  to  remove  the  scaffolding : 
while  in  literature  the  ship  is  suffered  to  sink  before  a  particle  of 
lumber  is  thrown  overboard,  and  the  cords  and  the  scaffolding, 
the  pegs  and  the  ladders  of  knowledge,  are  esteemed  its  most  orna- 
mental partS)  and  are  preserved  and  exhibited,  on  all  occasions, 
with  a  pride  commensurate  with  its  folly. 

There  are,  however,  very  few  evils  so  extreme  as  to  yield  no 
collateral  advantages.  The  difficulties  and  unwieldiness  of  learn- 
ing possess  many.    But  for  such  artificial  and  adventitious  obsta- 
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cles,  the  pathway  being  too  pkdn,  and  the  aseent  too  gentle,  we 
should  have  every  common  fellow  climbing  and  grasping  at  the 
forbidden  fruit.  Knowledge  would  no  longer  be  a  distinctioo, 
and  wliat  is  worse,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  source  of  power.  As 
things  are  managed  at  present  we  contrive  to  spend  seven  years  in 
acquiring  the  commonest  trade,  while  the  greater  part  of  a  long 
life  is  scarce  sufficient  to  make  a  man  master  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. This  is  a  fine  source  cf  emoluments  and  <Hstinctions. 
What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  would  become  of  the  physician^s 
fee,  if  Gralen  and  Hippocrates  went  out  of  fashion ;  and  if  a  know- 
ledge of  the  means  by  which  the  antients  missed  their  mark^  were 
not  as  essential  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  am][dest  observations 
of  fact.  What  would  become  of  the  whole  tnbe  of  lawyers,  if 
codes  were  intelligible  ;  or  of  tbeolo^ans,  if  creeds  had  no  mys- 
tery ?— ^^hy,  they  would  starve.  ^^  They  could  not  d^,  and  to 
beg  they  would  be  ashamed.*"  Is  it  not,  therefore^  a  wise  disposi- 
tion of  things,  which  not  only  clothes  the  naked,  and  feeds  the 
hungry,  but  begets  all  sorts  of  luxuries  and  comforts  for  its 
favourites?  Then  again,  it  would  puzzle  a  Say,  a  Makhus,  and  a 
Ricardo,  put  together,  to  find  out  an  employment  for  the  fellows 
of  our  colleges,  and  *^  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  that  long  disease, 
their  life,'^  if  all  that  ]&  worth  knowing  could  be  obtained  by  a 
hop,  skip,  and  a  jump;  and  nothing  remained  in  after-life  but  to 
put  our  ac(]|uirement8  to  practice.  Lancastrian  sehfx^,  and  *^  short 
methods  with  beginners,^  may  indeed  be  useful  enough  in  giving 
the  first  elements  to  the  poor  who  require  to  be  taught,  as  hob- 
nails  are  counted,  by  the  hundred ;  but  it  may  very  safely  be' 
doubted,  whether  any  scheme  for  renderiitt^  meil^s  services  to 
society  available  at  sliorter  periods  than  formn-lv  should  be 
deemed  advantageous ;  or  whether  they  are  not  to  he  considered 
as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  undue  competition,  and 
overstock  the  market. 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  prudently  determined  that  no 
one  shall  be  permitted  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  nation  before  he 
is  by  law  admitted  to  the  management  of  bis  own  estate;  without 
this  **  fundamental  feature*^  in  the  British  constitution  it  might 
reasonably  be  feared  (so  short  are  the  cuts  to  piditical  knowledge), 
tliat  Eton  and  Harrow  would  assume  the  reins  of  state;  that 
^*  fa^ng^  would  be  substituted  for  the  slave-trade ;  that  oppo- 
sitionists would  be  liable  to  receive  from  ministers  an  occasioDid 
^^  good  licking,^  and  high  treason  be  punished  with  a  ^^  toss  in  the 
blanket.'*'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  consulted  when  a  call  of  the  House  was  issued  in 
the  Etonian  formula  of  **  Come  here,  last  goes  ;^  or  if  a  committee 
were  censured  for  "  shirkin^^  a  report. 

As  thinffs  are,  however,  the  bod  effects  of  that  precocity,  ^ich 
short  methods  have  introduced,  are  manifested  in  that  great  diffi* 
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culty  which  pftrent»  find  in  filling  up  the  ;^ear8  between  their  chil* 
dren^s  leaving  college  and  the  time  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to 
appear  on  the  stage  of  life.  Formerly  the  first  d^ee  was  rarely 
obtained  before  one  or  two-and-twenty ;  but  now»  when  it  may  be 
had  by  seventeen  or  eighteen,  there  are  three  or  four  years  gained 
which  hang  most  miserably  upon  hand.*  For  it  is  self-evident 
that  a  young  man,  or  boy,  (as  the  case  may  be),  having  compUied 
his  edhtaUion^  has  nothing  mare  to  learn;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  a  mere  child  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  French  Opera,  or  at  the  Salon  and  FrescatL  It  really  is 
very  hard  to  find  employment  for  a  person  who  can  perfectly  un* 
ravel  the  pn)sody  of  a  Grreek  chorus,  who  has  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  divinity,  and  *^  is  up  to^  a  binomial. 

The  women,  indeed,  manage  these  matters  much  better.  Years 
of  unremitted  application  are  necessary  for  a  person  without  taste 
trr  talent,  to  make  out  the  effect  of  a  drawing  with  a  stump,  to  put 
the  front  view  of  a  square  house  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  arrange  trees  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  it,  or  to  paint  every 
leaf  consfMcuous  in  a  bunch  of  roses  as  stiff  and  unnatural  as  a 
dandy^s  waist  The  piano-forte,  likewise,  is  never  perfectly  mas-» 
tered: — ^four  hours  a^ay,  through  a  long  life,  will  not  attain  per. 
fieetion. 

In  the  present  age,  in  which  the  plague  has  gone  totally  out  of 
fashbn,  and  especially  now  that  JBurope  is  too  poor  to  go  to  war, 
the  danger  of  competition  is  hourly  increanng ;  and  the  discovery 
of  short  methods,  oy  bringing  gemus  too  soon  into  the  field,  will 
soon  be  felt,  Hke  steam-engines,  to  be  an  intolerable  evil.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  wilL  be  no  alternative  left ;  but,  on  the 
one  hand,  either  to  drown  the  superfluous  children  with  the  Chinese, 
or,  as  Swif^  proposed  to  the  Irisn,  to  eat  them  ;  or  on  the  other,  to 
revive,  in  its  luUest  extent,  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  to 
recover  those  valuable  methods  practised  in  antiquity,  by  which 
f€w  persons  could  get  bread  while  they  had  a  tooth  UA  to  eat  it 
Now,  although  eating  children  might  be  deemed  a  pleasant  acce»- 
sion  to  the  cuisine  Aiighise^  there  are  many  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  practice  could  Hot  easily  be  brought  into  fashion ;  and 
the  British  legislature  have  evinced  too  strong  an  objection  to  re- 
forming the  criminal  code,  in  the  matter  of  capital  punishments^ 
to  hope  for  the  abolition  of  existing  laws  against  infanticide.  No- 
--.-— —        i • — — — — *   ■ • 

•  The  Editot*  is  but  too  happy  to  receive  lively  artideft  Hke  the  presenti  ib  which 
he  may  nererthelese  find  a  great  many  opinions  to  which  he  does  not  subscribe, 
and  statements  which  he  imagines  to  be  inaccurate.  He  fully  believes  this  satire 
on  the  too  short  education  of  the  modem  youth  of  England  at  the  Universities  to 
be  totaHy  unfounded.  In  the  days  of  Henrv  the  Villth  and  IQizabeth,  •  yonng 
EAglish  gentleman  was  supposed  to  have  finished  his  education  at  seventeen.  At  pre^ 
unU  boys  go  to  Eton  at  ihp  age  of  eight,  and  remain  till  they  are  seventeen  or 
eighteen^  and  who  does  not  know  that  a  degree  with  honour  at  our  Universities  is 
never  obtained  at  a  Very  early  age  by  the  most  promising  geniuses. 
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thing  remains,  therefore,  biit  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horn«,  and 
endeavour  fairly  and  honestly  to  reduce  our  syBtems  to  a  necessary 
pitch  of  difficulty  and  of  labour. 

For  this  purpose  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  might  be  introduced 
early  in  the  approaching  sessions,  or  pinned  as  a  rider  to  the  Mu- 
tiny Act,  first — 

To  abolish  printing,  and  to  return  to  the  use  of  manuscripts, 
which,  besides  the  increased  value  it  would  ^ve  to  our  rare  col« 
lections,  would  have  the  contingent  advantage  of  setthng  all  dis- 
putes concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

2d.  To  render  the  use  of  the  Arabic  cypher  unlawful  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1822,  and  to  introduce  the  abacus  and  the  Roman 
numerals  into  all  counting-houses ;  the  woods  and  forests  depart- 
ment being  engaged  to  furnish  the  Bank  and  the  Treasury  widi 
the  requisite  tuns  of  homegrown  timber  for  the  construction  of 
tallies.  This  project  would  meet  with  general  approbation  in  the 
House,  since  it  would  prevent  country  gentlemen  from  abusing  its 
patience  with  discussions  on  the  detuls  of  finance,  which  the  pre- 
sent clearness  of  the  public  accounts  places  within  die  reach  of 
every  foolish  orator. 

3a.  To  abolish  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  machinery,  to  substitute 
the  axe  for  the  saw,  and  compel  men  to  eat  their  meat  with  their 
fingers. 

4th.  To  reform  the  mail-coaches,  and  diligently  to  bring  back 
the  roads  over  all  the  hills,  and  dirough  all  the  curcuitous  tracks 
they  have  within  the  last  century  abandoned. 

5th.  To  direct  that  all  public  reports  be  drawn  up  in  syllogism, 
and  all  propositions  defended  a  ^priori. 

6th.  To  take  away  the  privilege  of  franking  from  all  letters 
addressed  widiout  the  full  complement  of  ^^  Righte  Worshipfuls^ 
and  **  My  very  hishly  esteemeds.*" 

7th.  To  direct  mat  no  degrees  be  given  in  our  Universiues,  and 
no  persons  permitted  to  practise  the  learned  professions  without 
reiterated  examinations,  to  prove  that  they  are  deeply  versed  in 
the  abstrusest  futilities. 

Sth.  To  confer  premiums  upon  commentators  and  homily 
writers,  and  to  stamp  medals  for  the  encouragement  of  verbal  cn- 
tidsm. 

A  vast  many  additional  enactments  would  naturally  surest 
themselves  to  those  entrusted  with  framing  the  bill,  upon  which  it 
is  unnecessary  now  to  enlarge.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  appealing  to  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  I  am  not  in  the 
right,  and  my  friend  Tom  totally  mistaken  in  his  views  of  tlus 
subject  Certain  I  am,  that  if  Tomb's  argument  be  worth  a  far- 
thing, you  and  I  are  not  always  great  benefactors  to  the  commu- 
nity by  our  monthly  contributions  to  the  overgrown  mass.  But 
what  can  we  do  ?  The  public  will  have  Magazines,  and  that's  their 
own  afikir.  So  farewell  till  next  month.  Your  constant  corre- 
spondent, M. 
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iTiiERE  U  ao  interval  of  about  thirty  years  between  Gamier  and 
Hardy,  and  tliis  period  was  by  no  means  unprolific  of  dramatists. 
But  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  notice  productions  now  wholly  dis- 
regarded or  unknown,  and  remarkable  only  for  their  rapidly  increas- 
ing divergence  from  the  classic  path  into  a  style  and  manner  since 
known  by  the  opposition  title  of  the  romantic. 

The  precise  period  of  Hardy*s  appearance,  b  not  determined, — ^it 
was  some  time  between  1590  and  1600.  He  soon  outstripped  all  com^ 
petition  and  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  It  was  most  natural — ^for  he 
produced  eight  hundred  pieces,  and  wrote  a  play  in  three  days !  Of 
this  formidable  array,  but  forty  have  been  rescued  from  destruction — 
and  not  one  from  oblivion.  Those  that  remain,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tragi-comedies — ^a  deformed  mass  of  horror  and  licentiousness.  His 
tragic  style  is  mean,  and  his  thoughts  meagre,  scarcely  ever  reaching 
the  eloquence  of  tragedy.  His  principal  work,  is  the  Greek  romance 
of  Theagenei  and  Chariclea,  dramatised  into. eight  consecutive  plays 
or  parts,  which,  like  the  Spaniards,  he  denominated  **  Days."  With 
a  curious  naivete  he  entitles  the  indecent  perils  and  coarse  trials  to 
which  he  subjects  the  faith  and  chastity  of  his  heroine,  "  Les  duutes  et 
loyales  amours  de  Theagene  et  de  Chaiiciee"  after  the  original  romance. 
He  has  left  a  tragedy,  entitled,  "  Scedate,  au  Vhotpitalit^  violSe"  which 
exceeds  in  horror  the  disgustful  atrocities  of  Titus  Andranicus.  The 
story  is  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pelopidas.  Two  young  Spartans,  whilst 
enjoying  hospitality  in  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  of  Leuctra,  fired 
with  a  brutal  passion,  violate  and  murder  the  two  virgin  daughters 
of  their  host.  The  outrage  commences  on  the  stage,  and  is  completed 
behind  the  scenes,  whence  the  cries  of  the  women  continue  to  be 
heard  by  the  audience.  In  a  subsequent  scene  the  wretched  victims 
appear  on  the  stage,  uttering  against  the  two  ruffians  furious  curses 
and  menaces,  and  the  gallants,  to  escape  present  annoyance  and  future 
vengeance,  cut  the  throats  of  the  two  paramours,  and  throw  the  bodies 
into  a  pit,  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience  !  There  is  a  tragic  comedy 
by  him,  entitled  Cornelia,  and  founded  on  the  same  novel  of  Cervan- 
tes, which  furnished  the  subject  of  Fletcher's  well-known  comedy  of 
the  Chances,  recently  brought  out  as  an  opera  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  plot  in  both  plays  is  nearly  the  same;  and  though  Fletcher's  be 
passably  licentious.  Hardy  is  as  far  beyond  him  in  obscenity  as  he  is 
beneath  him  in  talent.  The  heroine  is  seen  in  bed,  holding  dialogue 
with  the  two  cavaliers,  and  a  courtesan  is  discovered  m  flagrante  de- 
licto with  a  page.  The  language  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  situa- 
tions. It  would  be  uninteresting,  indeed  revolting,  to  notice  these 
wretched  productions  in  detail.  Many  of  them,  founded  on  Spanish 
and  Italian  novels,  are  the  same  in  plot  as  some  plays  of  Shakspeare 
and  Fletcher,  with  a  further  and  surcharged  resemblance  in  the  conduct, 
wherever  the  scenes  of  the  two  English  poets  are  roost  vicious  in  poe- 
tical and  moral  taste. 

The  fecundity  of  Hardy,  (says  Fontenelle),  his  plays  once  looked 
into,  ceases  to  be  a  wonder.    It  is  easily  accounted  lot  by  his.  man- 
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Der  of  choosing  and  treating  his  sabj€cts.  His  process  was  simply 
this : — He  laid  violent  hands  upon  a  life  of  Plutarch,  a  chronicle,  or 
a  romance,  and  mangled  and  tortured  it  into  a  drama.  To  the  style  of 
his  verses,  or  structure  of  his  scenes,  he  gave  no  thought.  Consis- 
tency of  character,  and  decorum  or  propriety  of  manners,  were  out- 
raged  by  him.  His  princes  and  heroes  commune  familiar!^  with  buf- 
foons and  clowns ;  the  former  debasing  themselves  to  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  latter.  The  probabilities,  or  rather  possibUities, 
of  time  and  place  he  spurned,  with  a  magnanimous  contempt  of 
Aristotle's  "  Poetick.*'  A  personage  of  his  becomes  older  by  forty 
years  during  the  representation  of  the  play,  and  a  man^s  beard 
whitens  with  age  in  the  interval  between  two  acts.  The  death  of 
Achilles  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  or  of  a  malefactor  on  the  scaflbM 
or  the  wheel,  were  to  him  alike  tragedy.  The  grossest  obscenities 
passed  upon  the  stage.  A  courtesan  in  bed  converses  with  her  lover 
in  such  language  as  to  support  her  character  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
teality.  A  woman  suffers  the  last  outrage  of  the  brutality  of  the  pas- 
sions almost  before  the  audience.  His  favourite  damsels,  in  their 
presence,  under  the  very  eye  of  a  parent,  are  by  the  privileged  loqua- 
city of  a  nurse,  or  a  clown,  made  the  subjects  of  nauseous  pleasan- 
tries fit  only  for  the  stews.  His  chaste  and  gentle,  but  suspected 
wives  are  reviled,  bestrumpeted,  and  beaten  on  the  stage,  and  the 
jealous  husband,  in  the  savageness  of  mere  animal  passion,  descants 
upon  the  circumstances  which  feed  his  jealousy,  in  language  destitute 
of  the  slightest  covering  of  human  shame. 

Such  is,  in  substance,  'the  character  of  Hardy,  as  given  by  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  some  other  French  writers  of  inferior  note.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  some  portion  of  these  strictures  might  bear  ob- 
liquely upon  the  English  dramatists  of  the  same  period.  The  vices 
of  both  were  analogous,  because  they  sprang  from  the  same  cause — 
the  rudeness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  This  is  a  delicate  topic, 
and  requires  some  explanation. 

The  age  of  Elisabeth  is  looked  upon  by  many,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  as  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  How 
then  can  it  be  called  rude  ?  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  subjects  of 
controversy,  all  depends  upon  rightly  distinguishing.  It  is  true 
there  was  in  that  age  a  splendid,  perhaps  unrivalled,  aristocracy  of 
talent  and  learning;  bat  the  productions  of  this  aristocracy  in  phi- 
losophy and  poetry  circulated  only  within  its  own  limits.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people,  in  their  rude  ignorance,  knew  nothing  of  the  fir-^ 
roament  of  literature  above  their  heads,  and  of  course  imparted  to  it 
no  touch  of  their  own  barbarism.  Accordingly,  the  writers  of  that 
period,  who  wrote  only  to  be  read,  have  the  nobleness  of  genius,  with 
DO  trait  of  an  early  age  but  its  simplicity.  But  suppose  the  same  per- 
sons writing  for  the  stage,  that  is,  for  an  untaught  populace  beneath 
them, — they  must  have  accommodated  and  debased  themselves  to  the 
coarseness  of  its  appetite,  and  .the  clumsiness  of  its  perceptions; — they 
must  have  allied  the  native  nobleness  of  their  genius,  no  longer  with 
the  simplicity  of  an  early  age,  but  with  the  ignorance  and  extrava- 
gance, the  moral  and  intellectual  impurity  of  taste,  of  an  uncivilized 
people. 
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Is  uot  this  strikingly  seen  in  our  early  dramatists ;  and,  abore  all,  in 
Shakspeare — he  who,  in  his  unbounded  and  irregular  flighty  rose 
higher  and  descended  lower  than  any  other?  His  predecessors,  con- 
temporanes,  and  immediate  successors,  were  comparatively  improved 
in  taste,  and  inspired  with  ambition,  by  an  academical  education,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ancients.  But  Shakspeare  was  unambitious, 
even  to  an  apparent  nnconscioosness  of  his  own  power.  His  fatal  care- 
lessness, not  only  of  correcting,  but  of  preserving  his  plays,  and  his 
abandonment  of  dramatic  writing  whilst  his  intellect  had  scarcely 
past  its  maturity,  are  strong  grounds  for  presuming  that  he  laboured 
only  for  immediate  lucre  and  independence.  Ignorant  of  the  divinity 
within  him,  and  in  so  many  of  his  compositions,  with  all  their  vices 
and  weaknesses, — ^unacquainted  with  tlie  great  poetic  intelHgenccs  of 
other  tines,  the  measuring  himself  with  whom  might  have  awakened 
in  him  a  higher  ambition  and  better  taste, — he  was  actuated  only  by 
the  ignoble  sentiment  of  worldly  prudence  (a  quality  eminently  his) 
and,  having  made  his  fortune,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
afflnent  and  idle  retirement.  Were  his  spirit  to  revisit  this  mortal 
scene,  perhaps  bis  greatest  surprise  would  be  the  discovery  of  his 
own  glory. — Perhaps  also  he  would  disavow  with  shame  that  class 
of  admirers,  which  confounds  with  his  genius  those  turpitudes  of 
taste  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  better  judgment  to  a  rude  and  rabble 
audience, — which  affects  to  find  matter  for  delight  in  him,  where  all 
others  find  matter  for  disgust,  with  a  strangeness  of  propensity,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  lover  in  the  Roman  poet,  who  was  fascinated  by 
the  polypus  in  his  mistress's  nose* 

The  passage  is  illustrative,  and  may  as  well  be  quoted: 

**  Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 

Ddectant;  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  Hor. 

To  carry  the  supposition  a  little  farther,  his  spirit  hovering  over 
the  pit  of  either  of  our  great  theatres  would  be  strangely  moved,  on 
beholding  many  a  stout  amateur  of  the  '*  Shaksperian**  lustily  ap- 
plauding "  our  unrivalled  bard*'  in  the  mediocrity  of  Thomson  and 
the  trash  of  Gibber  and  Tate.  The  truth  is,  that  sonie  of  the  coun- 
trymen of  Shakspeare,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  enthusiasm  to  do  him 
justice  against  the  depreciation  of  foreigners,  not  only  adore  what  is 
divine,  but  have  deified  what  is  beastly,  and  with  Eygptian  blindness, 
worship  him  in  the  very  grossness  and  garbage  of  his  stall. 

The  other  great  dramatisto  of  the  Shaksperian  age  and  school, 
come  within  the  range  of  these  observations.  Like  him  thejr  bowed 
themselves  to  Uieir  time.  Had  heaven  reserved  the  apparition  of 
these  mighty  spirits  to  the  age  of  Anne,  we  then  might  boast  not  only 
our  pre-eminence  of  dramatic  genius,  but  also  of  superior  models  in 
the  art.  It  would  seem  as  if  capricious  nature  had  observed  amongst 
us  an  inverted  order  of  production  in  the  birth  of  dramatic  poets.  In 
Greece  Thespis  was  followed  by  -Slschylus,  who  in  his  turn  made  way 
for  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  In  France  Hardy  was  succeeded  by 
Comcille,  Racine,  Voltaire, — the  successors  in  each  case,  joining  su- 
periority of  talent  with  the  advantages  of  an  age  advanced  in  all  the 
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arts  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life.  Had  Sophocles  and  Earipides 
been  contemporary  with  Thespis,  or  even  with  ^scbylas,  the  world 
had  wanted  the  Wdipw  and  Pbadra.  So  it  unfortunately  has  fallen 
out  in  England.  Our  ^schyluses»  Sophocleses,  and  EuripideseSy 
were  born  at  the  same  inauspicious  period ;  and  they  have  transmitted 
to  us  the  monuments  of  their  talents,  tarnished  and  -deformed  wiAh 
the  barbarism  of  the  time*  Ben  Jonson  alone  seems  to  harve  be«n 
devoted  to  the  classic  models.  He  corrected  the  wild  extravagance  of 
fable  which  then  prevailed  ;  and  if  he  was  still  carried  away  by  the 
ruling  taste  for  tragi- comedy »  or  tragedy  with  rabble  scenes,  he  has 
not  fallen  into  ridiculous  anachronisms  and  absurdities,  by  repre* 
senting  the  clowns  and  mechanics  of  his  native  country,  uttering  home- 
bred jests,  and  domestic  familiarities  of  phrase  under  foreign  names 
and  exotic  characters.  But  Jonson's  genius  inclined  too  decisively 
to  comedy  ;  and  though  the  taste,  judgment,  and  talent  of  a  scholar 
and  a  poet  are  manifest  in  his  Catiline  and  S^amuf,  they  are  still 
deficient  in  dramatic  power.  Too  sedulous  of  imitating  the  splendid 
prose  of  the  Roman  orators  and  historians,  he  lck>ked  chiefly  to  versi- 
fying them  with  correctness  and  force,,  but  did  not  infuse  into  his 
imitations  the  soul  and  passion  of  tragedy. 

The  perfection  of  tragedy,  as  Voltaire  directly,  and  Dryden  indi- 
rectly, observe,  "  is  the  chg-d'cenvre  of  society,"  and  could  not  have 
had  existence  in  the  age  of  Jonson  and  Shakspeare.  A  perfect 
tragedy,  discovering  the  genius  of  the  poet  and  the  perfection  of  the 
art,  can  be  produced  only  in  a  highly-retined  state  of  manners.  This 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  drama,  but  applies  generally  to  poetic  litera- 
ture. The  character,  spirit,  and  supremacy,  of  the  classic  models 
may  be  reached  in  a  nation's  youth  by  some  happy  intelligence, 
transcendantly  endowed  beyond  the  present  and  future  time,  but  are 
felt  and  appreciated  only  in  a  cultivated  age.  Milton,  the  only  one, 
modem  or  even  ancient,  (\Mrgil  scarcely  excepted)  who  took  up  the 
classic  trumpet,  and  blew  into  it  a  blast  worthy  of  Homer,  was  un- 
known until  the  age  of  Anne.  In  fact,  the  multitude  of  a  semi-civi- 
li2ed  generation,  and  the  populace  of  imbecile  minds  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  refined  one,  are  the  devoted  and  proper  amateurs  of  what 
is  called  the  romantic.  It  does  not  come  within  the  present  purpose 
to  illustrate  the  latter  part  of  this  position  by  reference  to  some  living 
reputations ;  the  success  of  Hardy  is  a  sufficient  illustration. 

It  would  seem  extraordinary  on  the  first  view,  that  Hardy's  medio- 
cre trash  should  supersede  even  such  pieces  as  those  from  which  some 
extracts  have  been  given  in  previous  Numbers.  But  nothing  is  more 
easily  accounted  for.  When  the  earlier  pieces  were  produced,  no 
public  stage  existed ;  they  were  represented  in  colleges  and  in  the 
mansions  of  the  great,  and  the  actors  and  auditors  were  persons  of 
rank  or  education,  competent  to  judge  of  good  writing.  But  in  the 
time  of  Hardy,  and  chiefly  by  his  means,  the  stage  became  a  popular 
entertainment — the  multitude  became  the  arbiters  of  the  theatre — and 
Hardy  was,  naturally  enough,  exalted  and  followed.  His  reputation 
even  survived  him,  cherished  by  the  popular  taste ;  and  not  only  kept 
possession  of  the  stage,  in  spite  of  TkeopkUe^  Mairet,  and'du  Eyer, 
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but  contested  it  for  a  moment  with  the  infant  genius  of  Corneille. 
It  is  amusing  and  curious  to  compare  the  language  used  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Hardy  at  that  day,  with  that  of  the  modem  admirers  of  Ger- 
manism. *'  Hardy  (said  they)  drew  from  Nature  and  his  own  genius. 
He  knew  the  dramatic  rules,  but  he  was  above  them,  and  despised 
them/'  His  extravagancies  of  incident  and  adventure,  his  grovelling 
and  fantastic  use  of  monstrosities  and  superstitions,  were  called  the 
creations  of  a  boundless  fancy.  If  his  princes  and  heroes  descend- 
ed to  the  sentiments  and  language  of  mechanics  and  clowns,  it 
was  said,  the  great  master  of  the  human  heart  had  taken  care  that 
his  princes  and  heroes  should  be  men.  His  impurity  and  coarse- 
ness of  manners  and  phrase,  were  called  *'  honest  nature,**  and  his 
vices  generally,  when  too  bad  for  palliation,  were  treated  as  pecca- 
dilloes. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  French  drama  on  the  appearance  of 
the  great  Corneille,  who  united  in  himself,  to  a  degree  rarely  shewn 
in  the  history  of  mind,  the  capacities  of  genius  and  judgment,  to 
create,  exalt,  establish,  and  adorn  the  tragic  art.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  spirits  that  appear  singly  in  an  age,  to  determine  the 
poetic  glory  of  a  nation.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  tyranny  of 
false  taste,  that  even  Corneille  himself,  in  his  first  pieces,  was  carried 
away  by  the  prevailing  character  of  the  time ;  and  if  he  had  been  born 
some  forty  years  earlier,  or  if  Hardy  possessed  a  tenth  part  of  Shak- 
speare^s  genius,  it  is  probable  Corneille  would  not  have  tried,  or 
would  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  to  depose  the  romantic  drama,  and 
enthrone  classic  tragedy  in  Fmnce. 

There  are  few  events  more  flattering  to  the  pride — ^more  illustrative 
of  the  supremacy  of  mere  intellect,  than  the  rise  of  Corneille.  His 
genius  had  to  burst  through  a  twofold  bondage ;  first,  the  vicious 
authority  of  the  preceding  age,  and  the  bad  taste  of  his  own ;  next, 
the  yoke  imposed  on  him  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu.  That  despotic, 
tasteless  priest  was  the  same  rapacious  exclusionist  of  literary  fame 
to  which  his  claims  were  ridiculous,  as  of  political  power,  which  was 
his  proper  element.  He  had  yoked  to  his  car  four  petty  wits,  who 
wrote  bad  plays  at  his  dictation,  of  which  they  received  the  profits 
and  he  the  praise — an  arrangement  of  which  so  far  there  was  no 
reason  to  complain.  With  these  he  yoked  in  the  unequal  genius  of 
Corneille.  But  the  poet  soon  recalcitrated,  and  broke  loose  from 
the  patron-minister,  retired  to  his  native  province,  and  there  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  history  and  human  nature,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom*  He  now  made  himself  acquainted  with  those  principles 
of  grandeur,  beauty,  propriety,  and  consistency,  which  the  acumen 
of  the  Greeks  collected  and  generalized  from  the  immortal  works  of 
Homer  and  Sophocles.  He  communed  particularly  with  ancient 
Rome,  through  her  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  until  his  memory 
and  imagination  became  impressed  and  imbued  with  the  stature, 
physiognomy,  and  soul  of  Roman  character.  He  enriched  his  mind 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  of  the  chivalrous  age. 
And  he  produced  that  chejd'ceuvre  of  genuine  romantic  tragedy,  in 
which  chivalrous  exaltation  and  "  the  point  of  honour**  are  blended 
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wUh  the  severer  beauties  of  the  classic  models^  and  a  danghter*8 
vengeaoce,  placed  in  the  fiaest  dramatic  conflict  with  a  woman*slove* 
**  Richelieu/'  says  FonteneUcy  ''  was  filled  with  alarm,  as  if  the 
Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  a  suburb  of  Paris.*^  But  he  decried 
and  caballed  in  vain.  France  was  now  too  enlightened  ; — the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  just  begun.  Beau  comme  le  Cid  became  a  common 
phrase,  even  in  the  provinces,  and  the  poet  soon  had  in  his  library  a 
translation  of  his  work  into  every  language  of  Europe,  except  the 
Sclavonic.  As  these  remarks  hasten  to  a  close,  his  tragedies  can 
scarcely  be  glanced  at  All  his  chefs-cTceuvre  have  been  translated 
into  English,  but  so  wretchedly,  that,  with  one  exception,  they  have 
fallen  into  utter  oblivion.  Gibber's  Ximene,  from  the  Cid,  is  not  an 
exception.  Whitehead's  Roman  Father,  has  a  precarious  hold  of  the 
theatre.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  point  out  the  instances  of  perverse 
incapacity  with  which  this  play  i^  taken  from  the  Horace  of  Corneille. 
Two  examples  will  suffice.  In  the  original  the  honest  fury  of  the  sister 
seeing  in  her  brother  only  the  slayer  of  her  lover,  clothed  in  his  bloody 
spoils,  provokes  his  fatal  indignation.  In  the  translation,  she  provokes 
her  fate  by  a  sentimental  artifice,  alike  disavowed  by  the  rude  simplicity 
of  infant  Rome,  true  passion,  and  historic  truth.  Most  readers  of  poe- 
try know  the  curse  of  Camilla.  This  masterly  «md  eloquent  climax  of 
tragic  terror  is  broken  in  pieces  by  Whitehead,  and  but  a  poor  frag- 
ment or  two  preserved.  Corneille  has,  like  other  great  poets,  great 
blemishes.  He  is  sometimes  complicated,  declamatory,  and  tiresome. 
He  introduces  subordinate  intrigues,  and  personages  that  are  not  only 
useless  but  insipid ;  but  his  sins  are  the  more  pardonable,  that  they  are 
really  infrequent.  Without  instituting  any  comparison  between  him 
and  the  Shaksj^rian  dramatists,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  them-— like 
"  the  master  himself," — ^he  had  a  vast  intellect,  varied  invention,  and 
great  force  of  touch.  What  compass,  power,  and  diversity  of  dra- 
matic interest,  character,  and  situation,  in  the  Cid,  Horace,  Rodo- 
gune,  Cinna,  Polyeucte,  Heraclius  !  With  Dryden,  perhaps,  he  may 
be  more  appropriately  compared.  Both  were  profound  and  learned 
critics  of  dramatic  composition.  Both  had  that  precious  secret 
which,  Voltaire  says,  is  seldom  possessed  by  above  two  or  three  peo- 
ple in  a  century — of  being  truly  eloquent  m  verse.  But  without  in 
the  least  detracting  jfrom  the  homage  due  to  the  illustrious  English 
poet,  or  indeed  giving  any  opinion  of  his  genius,  which  is  peculiarly 
lAicalled  for  at  this  day,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Frenchman,  m  a 
dramaHs^,  proceeded  upon  more  steady  principles ;  and  although  some- 
times turgid  and  tedious,  with  a  greater  severity  and  purity  of  taste. 
Both  wrote  valuable  essays  upon  Uie  dramatic  art,  in  prose — and  here 
it  is  gratifying  to  vindicate  for  Dryden  a  decided  superiority  in  wit  and 
style. 

But  little  need  be  said  of  Racine.  He  is  a  true  poet,  and  the  most 
enchanting  of  versifiers.  It  is  upon  his  merits,  however,  that  the 
French  and  foreigners  most  widely  differ.  The  reason  b  obvious ; 
his  fascination  chiefly  lies  in  his  style,  which  a  foreign  ear  can  scarcely 
appreciate,  and  no  translator  can  approach.     In  sentiment,  too,  he  is 
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peculiarly  French.    The  widow  of  Hector,  speaking  of  her  child. 

Bays, 

*'  Je  ne  Tai  point  encore  embrass^  d'aujourd'hui/' 

This  verse  is  regarded  by  some  foreigners  as  a  feeble  common-place, 
and  is  translated  as  such  by  Phillips,  in  7%e  DUtreited  Mother ;  but 
to  the  French  it  brings  the  sentiment  and  the  image  of  the  Mother*s 
Morning  Kin  to  her  Child; — one  of  the  most  sacred  and  endearing  of 
domestic  tendernesses  to  a  French  woman.  Phillips's  Diitreued 
Mother  is  a  most  slanderous  translation.  The  sweet  notes  of  tender 
sentiment,  the  frequent  strokes  of  vigour  and  sublimity,  the  poetic 
and  elegant,  yet  simple  colour  of  the  style  of  the  original,  are  egre* 
giously  missed  by  him  in  every  scene.  That  exquisitely- wrought  scene^ 
in  which  Hermione  upbraids  the  faithless  Pyrrhus  In  a  tone  of  cuttmg 
irony  and  insulted  pride,  sometimes  yielding  for  an  instant  to  the  re- 
sbtless  frankness  of  impassioned  love,  becomes  in  the  English  play 
an  unanimated  lumber  of  mere  words.  Let  the  reader  but  refer  to 
the  text,  and  compare  this  single  short  scene,  and  form  his  judgment. 
Racine's  Hermione  (to  give  a  few  instances  in  which  the  very  meaning 
is  mistaken)  says, 

*'  Je  ne  fat  point  aimS,  crueU-^t^ai^e  done  fait  / 

Phillips's     **  Have  I  not  loved  you  then,  perfidious  man  ?" 

Racine.        **  Je  fainuus  inconstant — qu*attrais^jttitjideie.'* 

Phillips.      *'  I  loved  you  when  inconstant,  and  even  now, 
Inhuman  King,"  &c. 

Racine.        "  Vous  ne  repondez  points — perfide^je  le  voi 

7Yi  comptes  les  momem  que  tupertU  avec  nun — 
Ton  ccBur  impatient  de  revair  ta  Troyenne*'  &c. 

Phillips.      *'  See  if  the  barbarous  prince  vouchsafes  an  answer. 
Go  then  to  the  loveu  Phrygian,"  &c. 

These  few  examples  suffice  without  fiulher  comment 

Racine  invented  nothing ;  he  even  narrowed  the  sphere,  and  fet- 
tered the  freedom,  of  the  drama ;  but  he  embellished  to  the  very  per- 
fection of  art. 

CrebUbn  brought  upon  the  stage  the  niemoraJ>le  horrors  of  the 
tragic  family  of  Atreua,  and  somewhat  checked  the  taste  diffused  by 
the  fascinating  effeminacy  of  Racine ;  but  his  traits  of  terror  were  too 
unsoftened  to  sway  the  public  taste,  and  his  capacity  not  sufficiently 
creative  or  comprehensive  to  emancipate  and  enlarge  the  domain  of 
the  drama. 

This  was  reserved  for  Voltaire,  that  extraordinary  and  undefinable 
intelligence,  whose  impress  remains  upon  the  age  m  which  he  lived, 
and  who  has  left  behmd  so  many  imperishable  monuments  of  glory 
and  of  shame.  Voltaire  opened  to  French  tragedy  the  vast  field  of 
modem  history,  substituted  picturesque  and  powerful  action  for  nar- 
ration, rejected  subordinate  and  insipid  love-intrigues,  and  trained 
the  senses  of  the  French  to  situations  of  force — ^to  terrific  pictures — 
to  the  accessories  of  theatric  illusion — ^to  the  sight  of  blood :  in  other 
words,  he  infused  into  the  drama  of  his  country  a  portion  of  the  soul 
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of  English  tragedy,  which  he  had  seized  by  personal  observation  of 
our  stage,  during  his  well-known  visit  to  this  country,  but  particularly 
foy  the  study  of  Shakspeare.  He  beheld  the  apparition  in  Hamlet, 
and  he  transferred  that  unrivalled  scene  of  preternatural  terror  to  the 
French  stage,  in  his  <*  Semiramis/'  He  there  introduces  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  king  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  horror  of  an 
unconsciously  incestuous  marriage,  between  the  mariticidal  mother 
and  her  own  and  her  husband*s  son.  He. saw  Macbeth  come  out  of 
the  King's  chamber — the  tale  of  Duncan*s  murder  told  by  the  reeking 
dagger  in  his  bloody  grasp  ;  and  he  copied  this  fearful  picture  where 
Ninias  comes  out  of  the  tomb,  his  hands  recking  with  the  blood  of  his 
parent.  He  adopted  the  force  and  pathos  of  our  catastrophes  in  the 
deaths  of*  Orosmane,'  'Tancrede,'  'Zamore.'  It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  allude  to  the  wretched  copies  of  his  plays  made  by  the  Hills,  Mil- 
lers, and  Murphys  of  the  last  age.  The  "  Zaire'*  alone,  compared 
with  the  "  Zara"  of  Hill,  furnishes  numberless  examples  not  only  of 
original  beauties,  but  of  some  which  the  French  poet  took  from 
"  Othello,"  overlooked  or  disfigured,  with  ludicrous  stupidity,  by  the 
translator.  Perhaps  French  tragedy,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated 
by  foreigners,  should  be  seen  actea.  Voltaire  could  not  have  seized 
the  spirit  and  character  of  our  drama,  if  he  had  not  witnessed  its 
representation.  Voltaire,  and  particularly  Racine,  should  be  studied 
by  an  Englishman  with  the  magic  commentary  of  Duchesnois  and 
Talma  on  the  stage.  He  will  there  perceive  touches  of  poetic  art 
and  inspiration,  which  escaped  him  in  the  closet.  He  will  learn 
that  narration  may  derive  all  the  force  and  vividness  of  action  from 
the  depictive  art  and  power  with  which  it  is  written  and  recited : 
a  look,  a  tone,  a  word,  a  position,  or  slight  motion  of  the 
hand  from  Talma, — and  we  behold,  in  imagination,  CEdipus  with  the 
blood  of  Laius  dropping  from  his  fingers.  Our  dread  of  long  speeches 
would  also  be  somewhat  diminished.  The  narrative  by  Philoctetes  of 
his  wrongs  and  sufferings  i^  one  of  the  longest,  but  Talma  declaims  it 
in  a  tone  of  Sophoclean  pathos — ^so  varies  and  relieves  it  by  mute,  but 
eloquent  pauses  of  physical  exhaustion — ^by  changes  of  position,  re- 
citing one  part  standing — another,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  his  cave, — that  emotion  goes  on  increasing  to  the  close. 
This  will  readily  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  witnessed  a  recent 
performance  on  our  own  stage.  Mr.  Macready,  in  the  death-bed 
scene  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  sustains  the  most  powerful  interest  and 
emotion,  through  a  whole  act  of  almost  exclusive  recitation,  with  no 
relief  but  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  rare  art  of  declaiming 
pathetically.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  long  speeches 
of  French  tragedy  are,  in  general,  severe  trials  of  patience  from  the 
lips  of  any  but  the  first-rate  performers, 

W. 
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SONG*.       BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 

The  brave  Roland ! — the  brave  Roland — 
False  tidings  reach'd  tbe  Rhenish  strand 

That  he  had  fall'n  in  fight ; 
And  thy  faithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  pain, 
O  loveliest  maiden  of  AUemayne, 

For  the  loss  of  tliine  own  true  knight. 

But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil, 
In  yon  Nonnenwerder's  cloiaiters  pale  ? 

For  her  vpw  had  scarce  bqen  sworn. 
And  the  fatal  mantle  o*er  her  flung,  • 
When  the  DraohenfeUs  to  a  tr^impet  rung — 

'Twas  her  own  dear  warrior  s  horn. 

Woe,  woe !  each  heart  shall  bleed,  shaH  break  ! 
Slie  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck. 

Had  he  come  but  yester-even  ; 
And  he  had  clasp*d  thoise  peerless  charms 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  his  arms. 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven. 

Yet  Roland  the  brave,  Roland  the  true. 
He  could  not  bid  that  spot  adieu ; 

It  was  dear,  still  'midst  his  woes ; 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighboring  air, 
And  to  tliink  she  blest  him  in  her  prayer, 

When  the  Halleluiah  rose* 

There 's  yet  one  window  of  that  pile. 
Which  he  built  above  the  nun's  green  isle,  - 

Thence  sad  and  oft  looked  he, 
(When  tlie  chant  and  organ  sounded  slow) 
On  the  mansion  of  his  love  below. 

For  herself  he  might  not  see. 

She  died ! — He  sought  the  battle-plain ; 
Her  inu^  fiU'd  his  dying  brain. 

When  he  fdl,  and  wish'd  to  fall : 
And  her  name  was  in  his  latest  sigh. 
When  Robnd,  the  flower  of  chivalry, 

Expired  at.Roncevall. 


•  The  tradition  which  forms  the  substance  of  these  stanzas  is  still  preserved  in 
Germany.  •  An  ancient  tower  on  a  height,  called  the  Rolandseck,  a  few  miles  above 
Bbnn^n  the  Rhine,  is  shewn  as  the  habitation  vfkich  Roland  bnilt  in  sight  of  a 
nottnefT',  i*^  which  his  mistress  had  retired  pn  having  heard  an  unfounded  account 
of  his  death.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  credibility  of  the  legend,  its  scenery 
must  be  recollected  with  pleasure  by  every  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  romantic 
landscape  of  the  DiachenfeUs,  the  Rolandseck,  and  the  beautiful  adjacent  blet  of 
the  Rhine^  where  a  nunnery  still  stands. 
VOL.  II.    MOi  X.  2  E 
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Full  is  the  city  with  the  sons  of  art* 

And  trade  and  joy  in  every  busy  street. 

Mingling  are  heard Thomson. 

1  HAVE  been  dipping  lately  into  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  spent 
nearly  two  hours  a  morning  of  the  last  week  over  the  subject  of  the 
London  Cries..  I  am  fond  of  decomposing  a  cheap  material  of  this 
nature.  I  allow  the  volatile  parts  to  escape  at  their  pleasure,  and  am 
content  with  whatever  may  have  been  precipitated  during  the  process. 
1  find  no  such  place  as  the  metropolis  for  the  economical  indulgence 
of  this  my  chemical  turn.  Between  the  poets  and  the  doctors,  there 
is  scarce  a  virtue  in  any  herb,  fruit,  or  blossom,  but  has'  been  laid  open 
to  all  mankind.  Many  and  wonderful  have  been  the  discoveries 
effected  in  the  fields — tongues  have  been  found  in 


books  in  the  running  brooks. 


Sermons  in  stones, — 

and  should  the  marvellous  receipt  by  which  these  unexpected  proper* 
ties  have  been  detected  get  into  proper  hands,  we  know  not  what  the 
consequence  may  be  in  the  city.  I  have  sometimes  considered  that  in- 
teresting portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  compose  the  peiformere 
of  the  London  Cries,  in  the  character  of  a  peripatetic  sect,  who  spend 
their  lives  in  traversing  the  porticoes,  lanes,  and  alleys,  of  this  great 
metropolis,  carrying  about  with  them — not  vain  opinions  and  dogmas 
concocted  by  presumption,  a  love  of  singularity  and  ignorance,  but 
such  practicd  and  wholesome  fare  as  has  been  found  useful  to  men  in 
all  ranks  and  stations. 

But  passing  over  this'  branch  of  the  enquiry,  (which  I  do,  be  it 
observed,  out  of  pure  tenderness  to  my  respected  friend  the  Stagyrite,) 
1  hasten  to  contemplate  them  in  a  light,  in  which  they  appear  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  I  do  not  know  of  any  body  of  persons  who 
have  so  many  ciaims  to  be  regarded  as  the  depositaries  of  that 
ancient  style  of  minstrelsy,  of  which  we  now  have  but  some  doobtfti 
and  remote  traces.  Like  their  romantic  brethren  of  the  chivalrous 
time,  they  closely  adhere  to  nature  in  all  their  performances,  preferring 
plain,  unadomeo  melody,  to  the  corruptions  and  abuses  that  now 
chiefly  go  under  the  denomination  of  harmony.  Like  these  too,  the 
modem  fraternity  •  are  not  tied  down  in  their  compositions  by  these 
laws,  which  are  found  from  experience,  so  much  to  cNunp  the  imagi- 
nation, and  beneath  which  the  helots  of  Parnassus,  now-anlays,  do  to 
piteously  groan.*  The  charge  of  a  syllable-cide  hath  no  terrors  for 
them.  Again,  what  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  their  lineage,  than 
their  cleaving,  amidst  every  obstacle,  unto  the  erratic  life  so  character- 
istic of  the  ancient  bards.  They  maintain  with  strict  fidelity  the  pro- 
verbial connexion  between  poverty  and  poetry,  which  has  subsisted 
ever  since  the  days  of  Amphioo^  the  latest,  I  believe,  of  the  inspired 
train  that  was  any  thing  of  a  builder.    And  herein,  let  me  observe. 


*  See  Cowper's  letter  to  Lady  Heskoth*  justiiyiny  certain  elislona  in  his  poems. 
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(hey  have  shewn  only  a  just  degree  of  respect  for  the  traditions  of  their 
order.  They  are  not  backward  either,  in  paying  to  the  Muses  those  de- 
licate compliments  which  are  not  direct  enough  for  flattery »  but  are 
sufficiently  obvious  not  to  be  misunderstood.  <*The  Muses/'  says  a  good 
authority,*  **  contrai^  to  all  other  ladies,  pay  no  distinction  to  dress, 
and  never  partially  mistake  the  pertness  of  embroidery  for  wit,  nor  the 
modesty  of  want  for  dnlness/*  The  hint  has  not  been  lost  upon  the 
itinerant  profession,  as  every  body  acquainted  with  their  persons  can 
testify.  There  is  nothing  in  the  economy  of  the  tribe  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  female  performers — ^nothing  1 
Surely  it  must  be  refreshing  to  hear  one  of  this  dramatis personte^  come 
to  the  air  or  recitative  at  once,  without  our  being  compelled  to  wit- 
ness a  prologue  of  strange  gestures — revolutions  of  the  features^  and 
hemming,  which  our  donnas  on  the  stage  or  in  the  drawing-room  do 
labour  to  grace  their  songs  withal.  There  is  with  them  no  bandying 
of  nods  and  winks — ^no  languishing  bend  to  set  off  an  ancle  or  a  pro* 
file — no  coy  shuddering  ere  they  launch  upon  the  stream  of  melody — 
the  hearer  is  never  invited  to  forget  the  character  in  the  woman,  or  to 
devote  himself  to  a  row  of  fine  teeth,  whilst  bis  attention  should  be 
engaged  by  the  music.  The  nature  of  the  business  of  this  society 
dcMs  not  open  an  opportunity  for  the  workings  of  that  petty  jealousy 
which  oftentimes  makes  the  "  green"'Xoom  **  one"  yellow^  and  ext 
ercises  the  patience  of  the  worthy  manager,  even  unto  exhaustion. 
Each  performer  is  allowed  to  assume  the  particular  character  that 
pleases  him  best,  and  to  retain  it  no  longer  than  his  convenience  will 
allow.  Never  were  servants  of  the  public  so  much  disposed^  as  they 
have  always  shewn  themselves  to  be,  to  follow  with  due  submission 
and  promptitude  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  town ;  each  iitands 
upon  his  own  claims  to  patronage.  There  never  was  a  class,  depend- 
ing upon  their  public  exertions,  that  are  so  little  indebted  to  the  arti- 
ficial means  of  acquiring  fame.  Each  one  looks  to  himself  as  the  sole 
author  and  supporter  of  his  own  celebrity.  If  there  be  an  individual 
amongst  them  of  distinguished  merit,  it  will  not  long  lie  concealed, 
for  there  are  no  people  that  come  so  much,  and  in  so  many  different 
agreeable  characters,  before  the  public.  1  have  been  often  greatly 
struck  with  the  judgment  and  skill  which  this  company  have  displayed 
in  suiting  their  airs  or  measures  to  the  sense.  So  much  success,  in- 
deed, has  been  attained  by  them  in  this  branch  of  the  profession,  that 
an  experienced  ear  would  be  able  tp  descry  at  a  considerable  distance, 
merely  from  the  nature  of  the  morvement^  the  particular  commodity 
which  was  the  subject  of  it.  In  proportion  as  the  burden  of  the 
chant  is  valuable  and  important,  as  an  article  of  necessity  or  of 
luxury,  the  notes  which  serve  for  its  vehicle,  are  solemn  and  slow. 
Thus,^hrimp»,  periwinkles,  and  things  of  the  like  subordinate  rank, 
are  dismissed  in  presto  time.  Poultry  of  all  sorts,  on  the  contrary, 
even  where  th^  naaies  are  of  the  monosyllabic  tribe,  are  uttered  with 
the  most  dignified  andante  hesitation.  The  accuracy  and  uniformity 
dbplayed  by  them  in  the  execution  of  this  branch  of  the  art  have 


•  The  Beggar'i  Opera. 
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often  surprised  me.    That  there  are  teachers  amongst  the  body  wh'o 
break-io  the  youth,  and  instruct  them  after  the  manner  that  other  arts 
are  taught,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  after  one  has  paid  attention 
to  the  performances.     I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
secret  of  the  plan,  (invented  by  Sir  R.  Steele,)  which  wa^  to  enable  a 
scholar  to  fix  and  present  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  musical  scores,  the 
principles    of  elocution,   so   that   the  key,   the  tone  of  voice  and 
manner,  in  which  a  passage  in  prose  or  verse  has  been  delivered,  may 
be  perpetuated  with  exactness — or  whether   they  endeavour  to    iit- 
a  particular  cry  to  the  organs  of  a  particular  person,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  man,  who,  being  to  make  a  speech  once  for  a  lord  mayor, 
begged  first  of  all  to  know  the  measure  of  his  lordship's  mouth «     Ail 
these  points  I  hand  over  to  persons  of  more  penetration  than  myself. 
But  I  am  often  in  a  humour  to  lose  sight  of  even  all  these  distmguish- 
ing  perfections  in  a  sort  of  gratitude,  rather  vaguely  felt  I  admit,  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  profession.  No  man  that  has  not  been  thought- 
ridden  for  a  whole  week,  can  understand  what  I  feel,  when,  in  a  garret 
closely  pent,  and  dozing  out  the  day  in  forgetfulness  of  every  mortal 
care,  I  am  recalled  to  a  sense  of  society,  by  a  lusty  stave  from  below « 
It  is  then  that  I  pay  the  greatest  veneration  to  the  faculty, — it  is  then  that 
I  look  upon  them  as  that  link  which  connects  the  oblivious  with  the  ac- 
tive part  of  hunnLuity.  *'  It  is  a  pleasure,"  says  Lucretius  by  tlie  mouth 
of  Lord  Bacon,  **  to  stand  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed 
upon  the  sea:  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see 
a  battle  and  the  adventures  thereof  below  ;V  but  nothing,  in  my  mind« 
can  equal  the  joy  of  him,  who  being  solitary  and  comfortless,  hears  the 
roar  of  "  mackerel,"  "  cod's  head,"  or  "  whiting,"  in  the  street,' at  the 
distance  of  three  pair  backward. 

Long  Chancery-lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound. 
And  Courts  to  Courts  return  it  round  and  round  ', 
Thames  wafts  it  thence  to  Rufus'  roaring  hall. 
And  Hungerford  re-echoes  bawl  for  bawl. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  lost  one  of  the  healthiest  looks  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  study  of  acoustics,  (he  shows  his  pale  cheek  with  as 
much  pride  as  a  soldier  does  hb  wounds,)  assures  me,  that  the  music 
of  the  London  Cries  can  be  brought  to  that  perfection,  that  a  person 
might  be  metaphorically  fed  through  the  ear,  and  never  be  asked  to 
use  his  teeth,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  sounds.  Particular  notes, 
he  says,  might  convey  the  taste,  flavour,  and  even  nourishment  of  a 
particular  article  of  food,  to  the  plenary  satisfaction  of — I  suppose  we 
may  at  present  say — the  patient.  I  do  not  know>  indeed,  if  Milton 
had  not  an  eye — or  for  two  reasons  in  his  case,  I  should  say,  ah  ear  to 
this  very  invention,  in  the  following  lines,  which  I  dare  say,  up  to  this 
moment  have  been  regarded  as  a  very  ordinary  piece  of  poetry — 

And  ever  against  eating  cares. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  (London)  airs,  &c.  &c. 

But  perhaps,  after  aU,  there  cannot  be  found  a  more  excellent  use 
of  the  compositions  we  have  been  considering,  than  the  insight  which 
they  give  into  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  the  manners  and 
luxuries  of  the  people.    Some  study  the  character  of  a  people  in 
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their  proverbs, — the  theatres  have  been  selected  by  others  for  this 
purpose, — others  again  look  for  it  in  their  writings.   The  most  rational 
medium  for  observation  is,  as  it  strikes  me,  the  business  of  the  itine- 
rant body,  whom  I  thus  humbly  endeavour  to  celebrate.    There  is 
not  a  day  that  you  may  not  have  at  their  hands  specimens  of  some  of 
the  choicest  productions  of  nature  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom.    You  have,  as  it  were,  in  the  streets  a  living  museum,  with  the 
eminent  peculiarity  attending  it,  that  many  of  the  properties  of  a 
particular  class  of  productions  may  b^  ascertained  in  it,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.     Thus  the  rarity  or  abundance  of  any  species 
of  fish — the  season  when  it  is  most  easily  found— the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  can  live  out' of  water — ^its  power  of  resisting  putre- 
faction, and  many  other  curious  facts  relating  to  it,  may  all  be  fami- 
liarly acquired  by  the  meanest  capacity  without  trouble.     I  own  I 
would  not  wish  for  a  more  accurate  calendar  for  declaring  the  pro- 
gress of  the  seasons,  than  this  very  interesting  order  affords.     The 
Spring,  the  Summer,  the  Autumn,  are  unfolded  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  in  the  abundant  succession  of  flowers,  of  fruits,  and  esculents 
that  attract  and  confound  the  senses  of  the  metropolitans  at  every 
turn.     Verily  the  country  doth  come  to  town  to  keep  her  terms  with 
the  goodly  city — ''  Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur^^Zora  columnas/'    And 
when  at  last  stern  Winter  comes  to  saddea  .the  year — dejecting  pro- 
spect ! — what  an  exemplary  sample  do  these  missionaries  of  nourish- 
ment hold  out,  of  that  provident  temper  which  the  ancient  sage  does 
so  cunningly  recommend  in  the  well-known  apologue  of  the  ant  and 
the  fly.     It  is  they  who  remember  to  some  purpose  that  there  is  a 
time  when  nature  puts  not  forth  or  fruit  or  herb, — ^that  there  is  a  time 
when  fishermen  may  not  put  to  sea; — it  is  they  who  will  lay  up  for 
that  blank  interval  a  plentiful  store  of  necessaries,    and  distribute 
them  in  the  moment  of  need  amongst  their  fellow-beings.     But  with 
still  greater  precision,  than  in  tlie  case  of  our  natural  history,  may 
the  state  of  our  domestic  living  be  illustrated  by  the  London  cries. 
There  cannot  be  a  better  criterion  of  the  advanced  condition  of  our 
culinary  conveniences  than  the  familiar  chants — ''  Pots  and  patu, 
and  kettles  to  mend.*^    '*  Who'll  buy  my  wooden  ware"  and  such  like. 
The  cry  of  "  ma/s,"  of  which  the  species  is  very  multiplied, — ^that  of 
"  69'oofiu," — **  white  stone,'*  &c.  let  the  enquirer  into  our  very  houses  al- 
most, and  shew  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  the  degree  to  which  we  carry 
the  love  of  cleanliness.    Then  there  are  catches  about  *'  bajuirboxes" 
**  knives   or  scissors  to  grinds''  "  matches,*'   &c.   which  declare  the 
scale  of  our  minor  comforts.    There  is,  lastly,  a  well-known  cry  which 
specifies  in  terms,  fndeed,  the  peculiar  animals  which  have  been 
domesticated  amongst  us  for  our  amusement  and  use.     I  believe  I 
have  now  stated  enough  to  induce  the  public  to  think  more  respect- 
fully of  this  interesting  order  in  future.     I  am  not  bound  to  notice 
here  the  various  reflections  that  have  been -from  time   out  of  mind 
cast    upon    this    body,   especially  the    female   characters.      Every 
profession  embraces  some  few  who  are  unworthy  of  it :  and  should 
the  ladies  belonging  to  this  calling  be  reproached  with  an  abuse  of 
the  liberty  of  speech,  we  should  remember,  that  it  is  a  fault  incident 
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to  that  power  whidi  Mr.  CaDDing  hat  aettmll^r  called  **  the  gift  €f  the 
getb,'*  and  has  been  found  in  all  other  public  speakers  since  the  time 
of  Nestor.    I  do  not  find  much  mention  of  any  similar  community 
in  ancient  history ;  but  there  is  e\idence  that  they  were  a  numerous 
class  in  Rome.    It* would  appear  to  me,  that  Cicero  himself  had  been 
permanently  retained  by  thetn  to  cry  up  the  profession.     It  is  re- 
markable that  he  was  always  twitching  the  Bhop-keepers,  and  eo«> 
deavonring  to  lower  their  rank  as  much  as  possible.    No  donbt  this 
class  must  have  been  at  Rome,  as  they  are  in  London,  a  great  weight 
upon  the  commercial  activity  of  the  itinerant  branch.     At  last  he 
fairly  said,  and  ia  his  Offices  too,  which  contain  nothing  but  his  welU 
considered  opinions, — ^*  Nothing  liberal  can  ever  be  in  a  shop."     He 
goes  on  then  with  a  terrible  tirade  against  fishmongers,  cooks,  and 
all  those  who  minister  unto  the  luxuries  of  mankind.     But  lest  he 
should  be  supposed  to  comprehetad  in  these  sweeping  dettunciatfoar, 
that  particular  craft,  which  he  either  feared  or  loved,  or  was  feed  to 
support,  he  records    the  following  very    remarkable    expresaioiis: 
**  Sin  magna,   copiosa,  multa  undique   adportans,  muUiaque  sine 
vanitate  impertiens,  non  est  admodum  vituperanda."*    It  ttiay,  lastly, 
be  objected  to  me,  that,  considered  as  a  vOcal  company,  the* per- 
formers of  the  London  cries  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  fiuilt  of  not 
being  very  intelligible.    Now  in  this  particullur  (and  be  it  observed 
they  are  the  most  accessible  of  human  beings  to  awy  personal  eiv- 
quiries)  they  only  imitate  some  of  the  most  popular  singers  of  the 
day — to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  celebrated  senator,  and  a  number  of 
other  noble  authorities,  over  all  of  whom  they  have  this  cardinal  ad- 
Tantage,  that  to  be  understood,  their  words  need  only  be  thoroughly 
heard,  whilst  the  patrician  unintelligibl^s  wiM  articulate  in  your  very 
ear  and  maltiply  explanations  at  your  bidding,  bjut  bring  yon  in  the 
end  not  a  jot  nearer  to  their  meaning.    It  has  been  ruled>  I  under*- 
stand,  by  the  proper  quarter;  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  poet  to  build  a 
house.    We  cannot  than  expect  to  behold  the  tokens  ofprteperity 
displayed  by  these  pilgrims  of  Parnassus  in  costly  habttatioiis*    Some 
have  doubted  if  the  power  of  song  is  capable  of  so  roarvellous  an 
achievement  as    that  of  constructing  a  house,  much  less  a  whole 
street :  I  refer  all  such  sceptics  to  the  case  of  Thebes.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  likely  that  the  arehitectural  properties  of  the 
inspired  throng  will  be  put  into  requisition  for  another  season  or  so* 
In  the  meantime  what  can  be  done  in  these  degenerate  times  is  done» 
The  glory  of  building  a  city  stands  first,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
perty of  Amphion  ;  the  glory  of  nourishing  a  city  is  entitled  to  the 
second  place,  and  that  as  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  itiderant  profes* 
sors  of  the  London  Cries.  W. 


*  Which  I  take  the  liberty  of  rendering  into  familiar  Englbb  thus :  <'  Bat  shew 
me  a  worthy  fishwoman  who  goes  into  every  street  and  allev  with  a  goodly  quantity 
of  fine  fat  mackerel,  flounders,  or  other  commodity,  semng  a  great  many  there- 
with and  assuming  no  airs  of  importance  for  doing  the  same;  shew  me  tttch  a  one, 
and  I  will  say  that  she  is  not  to  be  sneered  at." — ^i  Lib.  ie  OffUtit. 
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Mr.  Editor, — ^The  reception  which  the  King  has  experienced  in 
Ireland  having  created  tome  curious  speculations  on  hoth  sides  of 
the  Channel,  perhaps  you  would  excuse  a  few  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject»  from  one-  not  altogether  mystified  by  its  exaggerations.  Although 
not  an  Inshmao  by  birth,  still  a  long  residence  in  that  country  has 
given  me  some  insight  into  the  character  of  its  people ;  and  1  mention 
the  fact,  as  well  to  exculpate  me  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  as 
to  assure  you  of  the  authenticitv  of  my  statements.  The  sul^ect  in- 
deed originates  many  observations,  obvious  to  none  except  a  local 
observer,  or  to  one  at  least  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  by 
which  so  discordant  a  population  has  been  set,  for  the  nrst  time, 
•unanimously  in  motion.  That  there  was  much  of  loyalty  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  much  of  sincere  affection  for  the  visitor  personally,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  much  of  what  appeared  enthusiasm  aro^ 
entirely  from  the  workings  of  interest  there  is  in  my  mind  just  as 
little*  Some  attention  to  the  contingencies  upon  the  King's  recep- 
tion will  make  this  clear  enough  to  evenr  understanding.  Now,  Sir, 
iiowever  I,  in  common  with  every  good  subject,  may  rejoice  in  the 
proverbial  hospitality  with  which  the  King  personally  has  been  wel- 
comed, still  I  must  confess  the  contingencies  to  which  I  allude  have 
lowered  that  people  considerably  in  my  estimation.  Little  disturbed 
either  shall  I  be  if  those  individual  or  even  national  advantages  shall 
not  soon-  be  realized,  which  were  so  ostentatiously  sought  after  by  the 
sordid  compronuse  of  all  that  was  pure,  dignified,  or  patriotic. 
Before  I  advert  more  particularly  to  the  immediate  subject  of  thb 
notice,  some  short  retrospect  is  necessary,  as  well  to  shew  why  a 
British  king^  landing  as  afriemd  in  Ireland,  should  have  been  in  the 
naAtve  pbnwe  *'  heartily  welcome,"  as  why  that  welcome  should  more 
partieulariy  wait  upon  the  reiguing  monarch.  You  will  observe  by 
thb,  that  I  take  no  exception  to  the  popular  courtesy  as  far  as  regards 
the  sovereign  himself,  nor  indeed  in  impugning  the  idolatry  lavished 
upon  any  one  of  his  attendants,  do  I  mean  to  infer  that  the  idol  was 
not  worthy,  however  vilely  and  sordidly,  and  hypocritically  incon- 
nbtent  might  have  beeb  some  of  the  worshippers. 

Henry  ttie  Second  was  Uie  first  royal  visitor  of  Ireland.  Perhaps, 
until  the  present  day,  for  visUat  we  should  read  invader.  Invited 
over  by  the  distress  of  one  prince  to  punish  the  adulteries 'of  another, 
he  made  the  weakness  of  the  first  and  the  vices  of  the  last  the  conve- 
nient threshold  to  his  own  ambition.  With,  for  that  day,  an  im- 
posing power,  and  an  hypocrisv  not  less  imposing,  he  marched  on- 
ward from  Waterford  to  Cashel,  amid  affected   submission  and  ex- 


torted homage,  and  at  last,  in  full  assembly  in  the  latter  city,  pleaded 


their  temporal  concerns,  and  Adrian's  bull  met  as  little  respect  from 
the  **  Royal  Roderic"  of  that  day  as  Quarantotti's  rescript  did  in  our 
own  time  from  the  radicals  of  the  Catholic  convention.    Thus  was 
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Heory,  with  the  bu)i  in  0DC;haD4  aDjKl  the  Rword  in  other,  oUkcd 
alternately  to  fight  and  swindle  his  way  through  the  country,  until  at 
fciet  the  Shannon  waters  and  the  wastes  of  Conuaught  obliged  hitn  to 
make  Dublin/  for  the  first  time,  the  winteiv  residence  of  a  British 
monarch.  There,  surrounded  by  fanatics  and  impostors,  whom  he  . 
bribed  to  his  purposes  by  the*,  plunder  of  the  people,  he  spent  bis 
Christmas,  praying  with  priests  and.  revelling  with  savages,  and  re* 
turned  to  Elngland  to  mature  his  frauds  upon  the  hollow  allegiance 
which  he  left  behind  him.  The  throat  of  Irish  patriotism  is  hoarse 
lauding  the  princely  grandeur,  and  lamenting  the  feudal  magnificence 
upon  which  Henry  intruded ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  even  in  the 
proud  metropolis  of  Milesian  legitimacy,  the  *'  red  branch,  knights*' 
could  afford  him  no  better  refuge  against  the  snows  of  winter  than 
■"  a  mud  edifioe,**  made  of  twigs  and  briers  rudely  huddled  together  I 
After  this  authenticated  fact,  we  should  be  little  surprised  if  the 
Irish  legitimates — the  genuine  *'  O'Conors  Don*'  of  the  twelfth'  cen- 
tury, disputed  with  Nebuchadnezzar  the  monopoly  of  rtmrnug  ai 
grau^  at  least  during  the  dog-days.  The  next  visit  was  that  of  Johv, 
.of  Misgna  Charta  memory.  He  stjud  three  months  in  Ireland,  during 
wliich  time  it  was  not  stained  by  any  military  outnige.  He  was  em- 
ployed, however,  in  parcelling  out  those  king*s  lands  which  the  ra- 
pacity of  his  predecessors  had  usurped,  and  the  boundaries  which 
he  established  shew,  that  even  then  his  regal  dominion  was  both 
limited  and  uncertain.  For  many  subsequent  ages  the  .British  mon- 
archs  were  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  afflict  Ireland,  otherwise 
than  by  deputed  persecution ;  and  her  fields  were  alternately  scprched 
.and  crimsoned,  and  depopulated,  without  even  the  consolation  of  a 
royal  presence.  At  length,  however,  she  received  the  master-pesti- 
lence. With  the  impiety  of  a  bigot  and  the  despotism  of  a  republi- 
can, Cromwell  came  —  came  to  fire  the  castle  with  the  embers  of  the 
church,  and  quench  the  altar's  flame  in  the  bipod  of  its  adorers. 

In  August,  1650,  he  landed  with- a  considerable  military  force  in 
Dublin,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  commenced  in  the  town  of  Drogheda 
a  most  frightful  series  of  massacre  and  conflagration.  .War  went 
l)efbre  and  famine  followed  him ; — ^his  whole .  march  might  easily  be 
tracked  by  its  wake,  of  extermination.  With  that  blasphemous  mix- 
ture of  fanaticism  and  murder,  which  peculiarised  the  career  of  that 
bible-mouthed  cut-throat,  he  persuaded  his  followers  that  they  should 
model  their  treatment  of  the  natives  on  that  adopted  towjards  the 
Canaanites  in  the  time  of  Joshua !  The  devil  quoted  Scripture  to  his 
purpose;  and  indeed  such  a  purpose  was  easily  inculcated  on  such, a 
fraternity.  The  ruthless  system  scarcely  left  in  three-fourths  of  Ire- 
land, a  solitary  native  to  record  and  curse  the  inhumanity  of  his 
usurpation.  All  who  pirofessed  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  were 
driven  into  the  wilds  of  Connaxight,  and  a  proclan^Uon  was  issued, 
stating,  that  if  after  a  certain  day,,  any  Irish  Catholic,  man,  tconum^ 
or  childf  should  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  they 
might  be  legally  put  to  death,  without  either  charge  or  trial !  This 
proclamation,  involving,  as  it  did,  confisci^tion  "find  banishment,  was 
denomiuated  by  the  usurper  an -act  pfgruce,  because  it  was  his  re- 
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laetant  Bwbfititute  for  a  p^viom 'i>lan  of  universfil 'cAienaiiia^ao. 
At  the  end  of  nearly. four  centuries  Crom weirs  progress  ip  still  dis- 
comible  by  the  ruins  it  created.  Yet  strange  to  say,  liis^  sMcce^H^jr 
•and  locum  tenens,  Ludlow,  found  bat  little  advantage  from  the  ex- 
tirpatioBs  of  his  master — though  he  left  almost  a  solitude,  still  it. was 
Dotr  peace.  Of  Cromwell's  progress  there  were  also  some  living,  laiyd- 
raar^s,  which  one  would  have  supposed  the  gratitude  of  Charles  the 
Second  wonM  have'  obliterated.  But  gratitude  was  not  the  charac- 
'  teristic  virtue  of  the  Stuarts.  The  confiscation^grant  survived  the 
dQnor — it  flonrished  in  ;all  its  vigour  after  the  Restoration,  and 
Cromwell's  brigands  have  now  risen  into  noble  families,  bloated  by 
the  forfeitures  of  not  only  disregarded  but  spoliated  loyalty.  Notr 
withstanding  this,  when  fortune  once  more  declared  for  the  Stuarts, 
James  the. Second  was  received  by  the  Irish  as  the  prince  of  a  people 
upon  whom  adversity  only  created  an  additional  claim'.  This  was  the 
first  British  king  who  did  not  approach  them  in  all  the  pride  and  in* 
solence  of  conquest.  He  came  as  a  fugitive^  and  a  fugitive  he  left 
them,  having  clearly  established  that  it  was  his  natural  character.  A 
bigot  in  religion,  and  a  tyrant  in  power,  he  proved  himself  a  caluraT 
niator  in  safety.  After  having  betrayed  the  faithful,  and  abandoned 
the  brave,  he  ned  to  France,  and  slandered  at  Versailles  those,  whom 
he  had  deserted  at  the  Boyne  ;  too  dastardly  to  share  their  death,  he 
excused  his  cowardice  by  assassinating  their  mempries.  Even  in 
Ireland's  *'  highest  noon"  of  indignation,  however,  there  is  sometl^ing 
humorous,  aa  there*  is  sometimes  a  mixture  of  bitterness  in  l^er 
jocularity, — her  revenge  on  the  tourist  Twiss  will  not  easily  be  for* 
gotten ;  and  she  has  given  James  a  Milesian  cognomen  very  likely  ,to 
rival  that  of  Jeffcries  in  the  nostrils  of  posterity.  In  her  orator's 
words  there  certainly  is  not  '*  a  sweetness  in  the  odour  of  his  roc- 
•  roory.''  His  conqueror,  William,  remained  behind  in  Ireland,  to 
blight  a  hero's  laurels  and  a  statesman's  wisdom  with  the  crimes  of 
vengeance.  She  felt  again,  that  though  friendship  would  not  restore, 
hostility  could  ruin,  and  William  added  largely  to  the  confiscjatious 
which  Charles's  ingratitude  had  suffered  to  remain.  With  him .  dc^ 
parted  the  last  royal 'visitor  of  Ireland  up  to  the  present  dav.  Happy 
for  the  country  if  with  him  could  have  departed  also  the  humiliation 
of  defeat  and  the  insolence  of  triumph.  They  have  lived  at  least  up 
to  the  memorable  twelfth  of  August — dies  creta  notandus,  if  upon 
it  their  epitaph  has  been  written ;  but  I  fear  her  fields  are  still  too 
furrowed  to  afford  space  smooth  enough  for  the  inscription. 

Such  were  the  specimens  which  Ireland  had,  before  the  present 
reign,  of  royal  visitations ;  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  re- 
ceived the  novelty  of  a  monarch's  friendship  with  something  of  even 
more  than  enthusiasm.  There  was  much,  however,  of  personal  affec^ 
tioa  in  the  welcome,  and,  as  far  as  regarded  the  King,  it  was  altoge* 
ther  free  from  any  taint  of  inconsistency.  George  the,  Fourth  was 
always  a  favourite  with  the  Irish.  Whether  it  resulted  from  his  long 
exclusion  from  power  which  attracted  the  sympathies  of  a  people 
who  thought  they  unjustly  participated  in  that  exclusion, .  or  from 
Ihoae  early  whims  and  gaieties  which  were  not  either,  entirely  withoiii 
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their  ^mpathiety  or  frbm  that  mixture  of  hope  and  hatred  frith  which 
an  oppressed  people  turn  from  the  possessor  to  the  heir ; — ^whether  it 
was  from  any  of  those  feeling^^  or  from  an  union  of  them  idi«  eertain 
it  is  the  present  monarbh  has  long  received  rather  a  deVotioiki  of  tlie 
heart,  than  an  allegiance  from  the  lips  of  Ireland.  She  evinced  this 
of^en,  but  more  especially  on  a  most  momentous  occasion — I  allude  to 
the  period  of  the  late  K)pg*s  first  unfortunate  mental  aberration^  At 
that  time  it  will  be  recollected  with  what  violence  the  Whig  and 
Tory  parties  disputed  on  the  subject  of  the  Regency.  The  genius  of 
Mr.  Pitt  ruled  the  ascendant  in  this  country ;  but  Mr.  Grattan,  at  tbfe 
head  of  the  popular  party  in  Ireland,  counterbalanced  his  triumph, 
and  caHed  upon  the  Prince,  hg  address,  to  assume  the  reius  of  govern- 
ment. The  King  happily  recovered  just  as  it  was  presented,  but  the 
Prince,  by  his^  answer,  pledged  his  eternal  gratitude  to  the  IHsh 
people.  From  that  moment,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Pitt,  exasperated  and 
perhaps  alarnied  at  this  clashing  of  the  legislatures,  determined  on 
their  amalgamation.  If  this  be  true,  surely  the  country  which  lotft 
her  parliament  through  an  affection  for  his  Majesty,  has  a  peculiar 
claim  on  him,  for  at  least  the  compensation  of  an  occasional  visit. 
He  seems  to  have  so  felt  it ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  acknow- 
ledged it,  while  the  mark  of  the  crown  was  still  fresh  upon  his  fore- 
head. Indeed  of  this  personal  sentiment  he  had  given  an  earlv  proof 
by  the  selection  of  his  more  intimate  companions.  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan were  the  lights  of  his  youth ;  Lord  Moira  the  companion  of  his 
manhood  ;  Londonderry  and  Wellington  are  the  elect  of  bib  cabinet, 
Bud  to  those  offices  in  which  perhaps  confidence  is  most  necessary 
and  most  unequivocally  expressed.  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  has  suc- 
ceeded to  General  Macmahon.  This  favouritism,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  felt  through  their  respective  families  in  the  sister  kingdom.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention  that  the  high  office  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls  is  filled,  ana  to  say  the  trulli,  very  satisfactorily^  by  a 
Inrother  of  the  latter  gentlemau.  That  Ireland  feh  and  returned  these 
demonstrati6ns  requires  no  further  proof  than  her  conduct  upon  a 
late  melancholy  occasion.  When  England  and  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land testified  their  partizanship  by  the  eternal  addresses  which  almost 
wore  the  threshold  of  Braudenburgh-house,  Ireland  remaiaed  not 
toly  passive  but  indifierent.  One  solitary  address  from  a  few  radt- 
caia  at  Belfast  rather  insulted  than  consoled  the  Queen  by  the  suspi- 
cious pectdfarity  of  its  homage. 

Such  was  the  reialive  situation  of  Ireland  and  the  King  at  the 
time  he  determined  upon  his  personal  excursion.  It  was  a  determi- 
liation  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  required  much  deKcacy  in  tta 
iexecution.  Never,  perhaps,  did  man  enter  into  an  atmosphere  of 
more  discordant  elements ;  he  not  only  trod  t>n  embers  but  walked 
amid  lightnings^— like  the  explorer  of  a  volcano  it  was  impossible  to 
feay  at  what  moment  the  mere  pressure  of  his  foot  might  have  raised 
a  flame  around  him.  Happily  his  appearance  reconciled,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  contending  factions.  Whether  that  coalition  is  to 
be  more  uan  temporary,  whether  the  golden  age  of  unanimity' and 
coneoid  is  Ukdy  to  continue  and  produce  those  results  wluGh  Irish 
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ardour  pictnres  to  itadf  in  protpect,  perhaps  a  rtvieir  of  tbotc  Ihe- 
tioiis»  as  tbey  eust,  will  be  more  likely  to  decide  thm  any  visioiiary 
epeculatiefi*  For  myself  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiag,  I  more  than 
doubt  either  the  permaoenpy  or  the  sincerity  of  that  eoalition,  and  i 
doubt  it  still  more  from  contemplating  the  indiscriminate  blandish- 
ments which  it  so  suddenly  squandered,  not  only  upon  the  King  but 
upon  every  one  of  the  dramaiu  persona  who  stooped  to  solicit  it* 
If  it  was  indeed  sincere,  I  have  only  to  say  that  Ireland  is  the  veiy 
cradle  of  forgivenese,  or  that  public  virtue  is  nothing  but  a  shadow. 
The  least  numerous,  but  perhaps  Uie  most  opulent  and  powedul,  is 
die  Orangb  PABTTr-*a  relic  of  ike  pak,  re-bapticed  at  the  revolts 
tion.  This  is  composed  of  friendly  brother,  and  occasionally  of  Mi^ 
•ooic  societies,  with  a  thick  sprinkling  of  Tory  peers,  absentee  agents, 
village  drunkards,  and  corporation  expectants.  At  the  head  of  this 
deeidediv  is  Abraham,  now  Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King,  who  added  to 
the  pro&t  of  being  crown-stationer,  the  dignity  of  having  been  twice 
Lera  Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  warwhoop,  or  rather  the  password  of 
this  partv,  is  **  No  Popery.'*  They  consider  the  Pope  as  the  iocaiu 
aation  of  all  evil,  and  his  adherents  as  so  many  attendant  daemons, 
who  are  ever  warmed  by  the  original  principle,  no  matter  how  distant 
may  be  the  orbit  in  which  they  circle  rouud  it.  This  is  innate  bigotry 
in  some,  mere  pretence  in  others,  affected  for  the  purposes  of  inte^ 
Mst ;  in  all,  however,  it  is  the  essence  of  their  creed — the  bond  of  their 
union— the  sme  qua  non  of  their  loyal  firaternity.  They  may  transfer 
to  their  porch  the  motto  which  adorned  the  gate  of  one  of  their  chosen 
cities,  the  genius  which  fabricated  its  rhyme,  consorting  well  with 
the  Christianity  which  propagated  its  principle — 

'*  Jew,  Turk,  or  Atheist, 

may  enter  here. 

But  not  a  Pi^.'* 

At  the  Revolution  thb  body,  though  not  created,  was  regenerated! 
It  had,  in  some  degree,  existed  since  the  pale.  It  was  an  association 
extra  the  indigenous  Irish,  formed  at  first  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
and  cemented  afterwards  by  forfeiture  and  confiscations.  During  the 
period  to  which  I  have  referred  it  took  its  new  add  religious,  or  ra- 
ther biffoted,  character;  still  opposed  to  the  native  population  it 
Joined  King  William  against  the  Stuarts,  abjured  James,  "  Pope  and 
popery,  wgoden  shoes  and  trass  tfumey^^  as  their  standing  toast  ex- 
presses it,  and  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  lily  an  emblem  and  desig- 
nation. This  party  is  diffused  throughout  the  country  in  select  asso- 
eiations,  but  the  north  is  their  grand  scene  of  rendezvous  :  they  hav4 
their  lodges,  their  meetings,  their  signs  and  secrets — they  are  stedfiist 
in  their  principles  both  of  friendship  and  hostllitv,  and  so  rooted  in 
Iheir  tenets  that  they  have  been  accused  of  holding  even  a  condi- 
^onal  allegiance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  they  have  hitherto  had 
'  no  reason  to  complain  of  royal  disregard.  During  the  late  reign  they 
were  almost  the  monopolists  of  ofiice,  and  of  course  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Pope  constituted  the  antipodes  of  their  political  world.  Since  th^ 
last  Irish  rebellion  the  gradual  pacification  of  the  interior  has  in  & 
|reat  measure  contracted  their  opeftttions.    But  their  seal,  though 
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-sleepiDg*  is  not  deodi^    The' only. differcnoe  is,  that  the  Ifllh  of  July, 
thdr  grand  anniversarj,  in  place  of  exhibiting  the  Orange  pUgeantand 
the  anned  procession,  is  now  merely  closed  by  them  in  copioos  liba- 
.tions,  .during  which  "  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of 
-the  great  King  William^^-(I  believe,  in  despite  of  Glenco,  they  some- 
.limes  add  the  *' i/oocf')  floats  in  whiskey-punch  triumphant  above  their 
.own.     It  was  difficult  for  such  a  party,  formed  on  such  principles, 
cordially  to  hail  a  Inonarch  who  had  once  warmed  in  his  bosom  Burke, 
.Fox,  and  Sheridan,  the  three  great  foster-fathers  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation ;  but. their  minds  had  long  associated  the  sounds  of  Atn^and 
•o^ee, — if  prejudice  was  strong,  place  was  stronger,  and  perhnrps  they 
-compromised  with  their  consciences  by  fancying  that  the  experience 
which  selected  Sidmouth  and  Liverpool  atoned  for  the  youthful. in- 
discretion which  squandered  a  smile  upon  the  imps  of  popery.    Thus 
perplexed,  with  William  in  their  hearts  and  George  on  their  lips,  they 
startled  the  hill  of  Howth  with  their  jubilate  upon  the  12th  of  August, 
and  scarcely  credited  their  ears  when  they  .heard  the  echo  of  their 
loyal  chorus,  and  found  it  was^-Doc/or  Trey ! !   The  Cerberns  of 
Orangeism,  however,  has  had  its  sop,  and  Abraham  Bradley  King  is 
now  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

Another  party,  which  cheered  the  King  with  equal  ardour,  because 
with  more  of  hope  though  less  of  possession,  was  the  party  of  Lord 
Fingal — ^in  other  words,  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy.    Proud  and 
poor,  the  ages  which  diminished  their  incomes  gave  diarnity  to  their 
birth,  and  the  loss  of  an  estate  was  more  than  counterbuanced  by  the 
addition  of  an  ancestor.     While  the  Penal  Code  was  unrepealed,  or 
rather  unmitigated,  these  men  sought  a  bitter  consolation  in  looking 
backwards — ^they  caught  a  kind  of  disturbed  comfort  in  contemplating 
the  shadowy  glories  of  their  forefathers.     The  policy  of  the  late 
reign,  however,  by  lessening  the  mound  between  them  and  power,  in- 
duced them  to  look  forward;  and  so  inviting  was  even  the  prospect 
of  the  land  of  promise,  that  it  is  believed  this  party  would  have  re-^ 
generated  themselves  into  Orangemen  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sulky  reaction  which  religious  persecution  uniformly  produces. 
By  degrees  it  has  become  considerable — it  was  always  respectable. 
When  the  penal  enactments  were  so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  estates  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  Catholics  par- 
ticipated both  in  profession  and  property,  and  the  educated  naturally 
joined  the  aristocracy  of  their  creed.     I  say  naturally  ;  the  rich  Ca- 
tholic looked  to  parliament — the  professional    Catholic  looked  to 
pffioe — and  they  both  of  course  attached  themselves  to  those  whose 
religious  scruples  interfered  least  with  their  temporal  prospects.    Yet 
this  party  are  now,  nevertheless,  devoutly  rigid  in  their  faith ; — in- 
tolerance has  rooted  what  conciliation  might  have  eradicated  :  their 
moderation,  verging  as  it  now  does  almost  upon  servility,  is  assumed 
for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  and  those  purposes  on^e  obtained. 
Catholic  prosperity  will  not  fail  to  exact  full  indemnity  for  Catholic 
degradation.   With  these  sentiments,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  were  not  the  most  lingering  or  the  least  loud  ^amid  the, worship- 
pers at  ilowth; — they  shouted  welcome  till  the  very  echoes  became 
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lioarsc,  aod  almost  Ancied  thcniselve^  in  St.  StetAen's  .Chapel,  when 
they  saw  Lord  .Fiogpal  in  the  collar  of  St.  Patcics..  :Th€.  compliineni 
conferred,  however,  upon  this  beteaodox  nobieman  was  certainly  well 
merited  ;  he  was  always  remarkable,  for  a  moderate  demeanour^  and 
in  perilous  times  gave  many  proofs  of  the  most  steadfast  loyalty «.  As 
a  Catholic  his  aggrandizement  has.  been  considered,  complimentary  by 
all  of  that  body  who  have  .any  consideration,  and  perha|>s  he  was  of 
the  entire  sect  the  only  person,  upon  whom>  a^fatQur  confen«d  was. not 
likely  to  exasperate  the  Protestants. 

Opposed  to  this  party— opposed  to  the  Orange  party^r-^pposed.to 
every  party  which  either  seeks  power»  respects  power,  -or  possesses 
power,  is  the  popular  faction  —  that  is  the  faction  of  the  Irish  Catko^ 
lie  radicals.  At  the  hiead  6(  this  is  to  be  found,  whoever  happens  to 
be  the  ephemeral  favourite  of  the  day — in  other  words,  the  mJEtn  who 
combines  most  talent  and  most  turbulence  with  the.  least  f>rinciple^ 
Its  ranks  are  recruited  by  all  whom  poverty,  makes  desperate,  or.  nature 
discontented,  or  laziness  seditious.  Yelling  for  toleration,  they  are 
the  most  inveterate  bigots,— declaiming  against  slavery,  they  are  the 
most  remorseless  tyrants.  They  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most 
dangerous  faction  in  the  country ;  for  they  are  willing  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  any  one,  whose  perverted  ambition  confounds  notoriety 
with  fame,  and  who  is  unp^ncipled. enough  to  throw  society  into  « 
ferment,  that  he  and  his  scum  may  float  upon  the  sjirface.  There  is 
nothing  which  they  dread  so  much '  as  those  concessions  which  they 
make  the  pretence  for  their  mischievous  activity;  because^  once 
graqted,  their  "  occupation"  ceases.  Hence,  whenever  the.  genius,  of 
Grattan  (who  was  alternately  the  God  of  their  idolatry  and  the  daemon 
of  their  hate)  appeared  likely  to  achieve  the  prayer  of  their  petitions, 
they  uniformly  started: some  objection  to  his  details,  aod  gave  his  op«i 
ponents  an  irresistible  weapon  in  their  boisterous,  but  affected,  in* 
dignation.  Even  during  the  last  session,  when  his  political  antago^ 
iiists  were  struck  mute  by  the  magnificence  of  Mr.  Plunket's. advocacy, 
they  raised  their  horrid  din,  and  burst,  with  their  uplifted  fetters,  on  hi$ 
domestic  calami ty«  Indeed,  this  heartless  ingratiti«de,  ever  more  or 
less  a  cliaracteristic  of  the  mob,  never .  flourished  .with  Qiore  poison- 
ous vigour  tban  in  the  faction  I  am  describing ;  because,  in  addition 
to  its  native  virus,  it  has .  the  taint  of  bigotry.  Thus,  if  they  meet 
a  young  map,  warm  from  the  contemplation  of  ancient  liberty,  or 
a  matured  man,  whose  simplicity  subdues  suspicion,  by  every  ar-> 
tiflce  and  every  fraud,  by  servility,  by  adulation,  by  promises  and 
chimeras,  they  seduce  him  into  their  den ;  ,and  when  his  powers  are 
exhansted,  they  invariably  discover  either  that  he  is  a  protestaot,  and 
not  sincere,  or  <mhf  a  liberal,  and  so  npt  to  be  trusted.  A  better  in* 
stance  of  this  heartless  ingratitude  cannot  be  selected  than  the  late 
Mr.  Curran :  for  many  years  he  was  almost  their  idol,  and  in  17i^ 
they  shouted  his  fearless  aad  confiding  spirit  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
scaffold: — he  dared  ppwer — ^he  defied  danger — he  lavished  health. and 
prospects  in  their  cause,  and  poured  upon  their  darkness  and  their 
discomfiture  the  full  blaze  of  his  resplendent  intellect,  But'tn  his' 
age  they  discovered  he  could  be  no  longer  serviceablCi^  and  they  af- 
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feeted  to  deflde  Ike  jifdgmeDt,  which  DatUMUy  rerolted  at  their  im* 
pohttc  and  nulical  denunciatioiis  of  ali  orders  in  the  «tate  from  the 
kwg  downwaids*  Invective  soon  followed  desertion^  and  the  most 
gifted  and  consistent  patriot  Ireland  ever  possessed^  was  driven  from 
the  landt  for  whose  gl^HJ  he  would  have  died  amid  the  most  crael» 
groundless*  and  nngratenil  calumnies.  His  noble  heart  felt  this  treat- 
ment deeply,  bat  still  the  consciousness  of  integrity  consoled  it,  and 
in  an  unpublished  .  letter,  one  of  the  last  he  wrote,  he  foretels,  (oh 
vain  prophecy!)  that  in  the  grave  his  country  would  do  him  justice—^ 
EMinu^ui  ttmabiiur  idem*  Alas,  poor  Curran  I  how  little  did  he  think 
that  even  for  that  grave  he  should  be  indebted  to  England,  while  the 
hollow  blusterers  of  his  native  land  were  weeping  away  their  **  Irish 
hearts*'  over  thefaihure  of  a  half^cromn  subecripiumfor  hi»  inut !  But 
happy  is  he  that  his  resting  place  was  distant — it  did  not  reverberate  the 
apostate  shout  which  cheered  the  destroyers  of  Ireland's  independence. 
Attached  to  this  faction,  in  a  great  degree,  is  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood— ^not  as  participating  in  their  political  opinions,  bat  as  looking 
up  to  them  for  the  continuance  of  a  spiritual  despotism.  The  priests- 
hood  and  this  party  depend  mutually  on  -each  othen  The  priest 
an  unlimited  dominion  over  his  flock,  whieh  it  has  been  th« 
policy  of  every  projected  relief-bill  to  undermine — ^th6 
^  leader''  makes  sueh  clause  the,  at  least,  nominal  motive  for  his  dis^ 
sent ;  talks  of  hia  holy  Church  and  his  unbroken  hierarchy ;  and 
ealls  upon  the  clergy  to  unfhrl  the  **  oriflamme,***  beneath  which  h« 
invokes  the  doable  crown  of  a  patriot  and  a  mnrtyr !  The  call  echoes 
through  the  *'holy  of  holies  ;*'  the  man  of  God  and' the  man  of  the 
people  loudly  reciprocate  the  most  nausteous  adalation — while  the  first 
M  onhr  struggHuff  lor  his  saintly  despotism,  and  the  last  for  that^bad 
and  frail  ascendancy  which  has  been  raised  by  the  storm,  and  must 
flbk  at  its  subsiding.  It  is  amusing  enough,  to  one  who  is  in  the 
secret,  to  read  the  eulogiums  of  the  Catholic  leader  upon  his  eccle"- 
siastical  co-partner.  'They  are  in  the  finest  stnun  of  Hibernian 
hyperbole.  According  to  them,  he  has  all  the  simplicity  of  a  saint, 
the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  the  temperance  of  an  anchorite,  and  the 
self-devotion  of  an  apostle!  Job's  patience,  Solomon's  wisdom^ 
David's  inspiration,  Paul's  eloquence,  and  Peter's  orthodoxy,  combine 
In  the  titular  descendants  of  Saint  Patrick,  according  to  tiie  rant  of  a 
Popish  radical.  If  they  do,  however,  most  assuredly^  in  the  phrase 
of  a  learned  professor  of  chemistry  in  Dublin,  **  they  nMlMal^  dewom 
one  another."  The  truth  is,  the  Irbh  priesthood  of  the  present  day  is 
divided  into  two  classes;  those  who  graduated  in  the  Continental 
nurseries,  and  those  to  whom  the  policy  of  later  times  baa  given  a  do^ 
nestic  education  at  Mavnooth.  The  latter  are  by  no- means  an  im- 
provement. Gloomy,  nuMrtic,  atod  intolerant,  they  have  all  the  pride^ 
without  the  learning,  of  the  cloister — the  pedantry  of  the  schools  con- 
tracts their  understanding,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church 'formalises 
their  manners.    They  are,  however,  certainly  zealous  in  their  voca- 
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iMm,  and  their  dictatorial  solemnitj  fluataiaa  the  nlik  wlttch  a,kio<)rad 
vulgarity  might  otherwise  dimiiiish  in  the  aiioda  of  their  eoagregaUoiU 
The  old  school*  o^whom^  however*  but  few  now  remaio*  were  equally 
zealous*  aqd  much  less  repulsive.  A  foreign  education  sweetened  their 
brogue  and  softened  their  manners*  and  gave  them  a&  air  of  the  world 
unimagined  even  by  their  successors.  It  was  from  this  class  of  the 
priesthood  that,  the  dramatist  borrowed  the  ehacacter  of  Fuiktr  Mm^ 
and  most  faithfully  has  he  adhered  to  his  original.  Social*  but  mya^ 
terioua— ^convivial*  but  authoritative — and  perfectly  impartial  where 
his  interests  are  not  concerned*  he  still  rigidly  supports  his  spiritual 
ascendancy*  and  to  this  he  makes*  by  a  sort  of  prescription*  every 
thing  temporal  pay  tribute.  The  dairv  and  the  barn-4oor  furnish  his 
table ;  the  ben-roost  makes  his  breakfast  an  owxHtm;  wA  tl^e  produce 
of  the  mountain  still  pays  willing  duty  to  His  reverence's  cellar.  But* 
notwithstanding  all  this*  even  in  his  liveliest  ^^jotmHmu^  he  never  for 
a  moment  forgets  the  secret  of  his  supremacy.  Whether  over  the 
**  brown  jug  "  negociating  a  marriage*  or  in  his  black  satin  breeohea 
and  bright  top*lraots*  waiddling  forth  to  hold  the  village  "  station*'* 
every  turn  seems  to  announce  to  the  conceding  crowd*  <'  you  know  I'ol 
ytmr  priesit  and  fowr  eameimee  if  msne^'*  —  an  intimation  n^er  either 
denied  or  doubted.  His  very  horse  (and  he  requines  a  good  one) 
shares  his  masters  sleekness-r-«hining  under  the  potentate  of  modem 
Rome*  he  need  not  envy  even. the  consular  dignities,  which  its  ancient 
libendity  destined  lor  his  ancestor..  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Uiat 
this  body*  at  present  actually  despotio  in  their  parishes*  should  loudijF 
declaim  against  any  emancipatory  innovation  in  any  wav  affectiaf; 
their  authority.  They  do  aceordin^y*  and  with. all  their  lungs ;  bml 
they  are*  of  course*  too  cunning  to  place  it  on  any  ground  of  inidividual 
interest~--quite  the  contrary.  Tb^, resort  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church*  invoke  their  holy  saints  and  jTathers*  supplicate*  in  preference* 
the  penal  re-enactments,  refer  to  their  '^  unbroken  hierarchy**'  their 
mountain-vigils*  their  bog-masses*  their  unknown  fasts*  and  invoke 
the  pains  of  martyrdom* 

**  Luke's  iron  crown*  snd  Daiiden*8  bed  of  steel*" 

father  than  so  heathenish  and  impious  an  emancipation.  The  poor 
peasant*  alarmed  at  dangers  which  he  does  not  understand*  and 
proud  of  the  submission  which  is  the  purchase  of  heaven*  echoes  his 
pastor  with  an  accordant  howl*  which  is  instantly  reverberated  by  the 
radical  leader  in  the  name  of  the  true  church  and  the  miyesty  of  the 
people !  This  faction*  the  reader  must  see*  however  contemptible  in 
their  individual  capacities*  are  vet  most  formidable  in  the  aggregate. 
Agitation  is  the  element  in  which  they  thrive*  and  they  are  perpetually 
on  the  watch  for  grievances'; — ^like  sea-birds  in  a  storm*  the^  see  them 
in  the  wind*  and  try  to  outahriek  its  roaring.  However*  with  the  sel- 
fishness of  the  priesthood*  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  for  their 
instruments*  they  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  excite  the  countryp  so  long 
as  civil  discontept  and  religious  bigotry  will  ferment  together*  To 
this  party  the  King  paid  no  particular  attentkMiA  though  by  eveij 
ostentation  of  loyalty*  and  iu  every  key  of  vociferous  servility*  they 
iaeeiaantly  implored  it.  The  King  has  the  reputation  of  much  natural 
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sagacity,  and  doubtless  appreciated  these  new-boro  profbssioos  -  at 
their  proper  value ;  but  the  slight  has  sunk  barbed  into  the  nature 
that  never  forgives,  where  it  will  fester  and  rankle  until  time  shall  give 
its  poison  an  opportunity  of  being  infectious.  It  gives  one,  however, 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  nunianity  to  see  the  very  same  persons  who, 
without  having  done  her  any  service,  persecuted  the  Queen  for  her 
official  favours,  beUowing,  before  her  corpse  was  cold,  in  the  train  of 
her  antagonists. 

Such  were  the  parties  who  alternately  misgoverned  and  disturbed 
Ireland  at  the  moment  of  his  Majesty's  arrival;  and  it  requires  but 
little  skill  to  foresee  that  their  suspension  of  hostilities,  or  rather  their 
sudden  and  miraculous  unanimity,  b  not  to  be  calculated  on  for  any 
great  duration.  The  interests  of  some,  and  the  personal  aftectipu  of 
others,  for  the  King,  prodoeed  the  demonstration  ;  but  it  is  at  best 
only  the  ^'loalasarta  ainicitia.''  If  a  stranger  to  Ireland  requires  any 
proof  of  this,  he  will  find  it  in  the  hollow  and  heartless  acclamations 
which  have  hailed  the  arrival .  of  some  of  the  King's  attendants.  If 
there  ever  was  a  measure  which  before  temporarily  united  the  op- 
posing ia«tions,'St  was  the  measure  of  the  Union.  They  poured  upon 
it  their  unanimous  execration,  deiiounced  it  as  a  calamity  which  laid 
their  independence  in  the  dust,  and  through  each  succeeding  year  have 
held  it  up  as  the  bane  of  dieir  prosperity,  and  the  annihilation  of  their 
name.  And  yet,*  in  twenty  years  after  it  passed-*even  in  that  very 
€ity  i^hich  it  had  chiefly  prostrated,  whose  mansions  it  had  untenanted, 
whose  merchants  it  had  impoverished,  whose  streets  it  had  depopu- 
lated, and  whose  splendour,  as  the  seat  of  legislation,  it  had  eclipsed 
for  eVer— -even  there,  the  reviled  author  of  that  measure  was  so  hailed 
by  the  plaudits  of  radical  consistency)  that  if  he  did  not  altogether 
aopersede  the  Sovereign,  he  may,  at  least,  now  with  truth  eiioiaim — 

'*  Divisom  unperium  ciim  Jove — habui  I-*" 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  ibis  adulation  to  be  sincere,  and 
its  offering  is  an  omen  of  no  auspicious  import.  When  a  people 
become  either. so  desperate^  or  so  shameless,  as  to  fling  off  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  they  have  been  violent  in  the  profession,  and  trans« 
form  all  at  once  the  object  of  their  denunciations  into  the  god  of  their 
idolatry  ;  however  it  may  expose  themselves,  it  most  assuredly  cannot 
impose  upon  the  world.  It  manifestly  reduces  them  to  this  dilemma, 
either  that  their  clamour  has  been  ill  founded,  or  that  their  devotion  is 
insincere ;  and  in  either  case,  their  claim  upon  respect  or  credulity  is 
the  same.  Such  violent  conversions  in  politics  are  seldom  pure,  and 
quite  as  seldom  permanent.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe,  that  the 
men  who  are  bending  the  pliant  knee  upon  the  pier  at  Dunleary,  are 
the  same  men  who,  in  1812,  made  Clarendon  Street  Chkpel  ring  with 
the  **  witchery  resolutions i*'  Yet  their  personal  identity  is  certain — 
but  the  object  of  their  caprices  is  transformed :  poiver  has  touched 
it  with  an  Ithuriel  spear,  and  deformity  has  become  divine. 

However,  Sir,  even  confiding  in,  which  I  do  not,  the  superlative 
raptures  which  hav^  arisen  from  the  royal  visit,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible that  all  their  prospective  visions  can  be  -realtfedl*  Irdand 
may  have  been  flattered  by  the  King^s  att^^ntion,  but  th^  King  cannot 
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have  been  informed  by  such  a  journey.  It  is  not  amid  the  parade  of 
a  triumphal  entry,  or  at  corporation  shows  and  college  dinners,  that 
the  wants  and  interests  of  such  a  country  are  to  be  learned.  Dublin,- all 
beauty  without,  and  all  poverty  within — like  the  statue  in  Lucian,  with 
its  polished  surface  of  Parian  splendour  and  its  interior  filled  with  rags 
and  wretchedness,  is  but  a  deceitful  specimen  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
particularly  when  she  is  blazing  in  the  transient  rays  of  an  imported 
Court,  and  peopled  with  the  train  of  foreign  Ambassadors.  To  know 
Ireland,  the  monarch  should  have  gone  unattended  through  its  provinces 
— he  should  have  seen  its  "  deserted  villages*' —  its  roofless  manu- 
factories— its  shipless  harbours — ^its  ragged,  dispirited,  discouraged 
peasantry,  surrendering  to  the  agent  of  some  absentee  landlord  the 
worthless  pittance  which  the  tithe-proctor  had  spared,  and  taking  re- 
fuge from  thought  in  eternal  intoxication ; — he  should  have  seen  the 
adverse  bigots,  waging  their  impious  battle  over  the'  polluted  altars  of 
a  common  faith — he  should  have  gone  into  the  crowded  prisons  and 
into  the  continual  barracks,  and  cursed  the  instruments,  and  wept 
over  the  victims  of  coercion  — he  should  have  asked  whether  the  sta^ 
lions  under  him,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  distributed  ac- 
cording to  merit,  or  interest,  or  corruption — he  should  have  inquired 
why  it  was,  that  all  the  names  of  which  the  country  can  be  proud— 
the  Burkes,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Moores,  with  a  long  train  of  et- 
ceteras in  arts,  and  arms,  and  politics,  have  been  obliged  to  migrate 
into  distant  lands,  leaving  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  their  own 
to  those  who  have  less  spirit  and  more  subserviency.  He  should  have 
done  this  to  know  even  something  of  Ireland — and,  when  all  this 
knowledge  was  acquired,  amply  sufficient  would  tlien  remain  behind 
to, satisfy  curiosity  during  the  next  promised  triennial  visitation.  If 
the  royal  affection  for  Ireland  is  as  sincere  as  it  appears  to  be,  and 
indeed  there  can  be  no. reason  to  doubt  it,  these  inquiries  once  acted 
on  would  produce  to  the  country  results  the  most  beneficial,  and  to 
the  King  himself  reflections  the  most  delightful. 

EUDOXUS. 


TO    THE    TURQUOISE. 

* 

Ik  sunny  hours,  long  flown!  how  oft  my  eyes 
Have  gazed  with  rapture  on  thy  tender  blue, 
Turquoise !  Thou  magic  gem,  thy  lovely  hue 
Vies  with  the  tints  celestial  of  the  skies. 
What  sweet  romance  thy  beauty  bids  arise, 
When,  beaming  brightly  to  the  anxious  view. 
Thou  giv'st  th'  assurance  dear  that  love  is  true  .- 
But  should  thy  rays  be  clouded,  what  deep  sighs, 
What  showers  of  tenderness,  distress  the  heart 
Ah  !  much  of  ioy  I  owe  thee,  but  no  woe; 
As  to  my  mina  tnou  ever  didst  impart 
That  feeling  blest,  which  bade  my  pale  cheek  glow— 
(For  Love  was  mine,  shorn  of  his  wings  and  dart.) 
Turquoise!  in  warmest  strains  thy  praise  should  flow, 
Such  as  some  gifted  minstrel  could  bestow. 
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THE    CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE.* 

In  this  book-making  age,  when  every  traveller's  tour  is  ingeniously 
expanded  into  a  goodly  quarto,  of  which  the  mite  belonging  really  to 
the  author  himself  is  completely  hid  in  the  mass  of  compilation  and 
transcription  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  modest  unpretending  little  volume,  like  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The  author  of  Notes  on  the  Cape 
has  been  content  to  give  us  the  wheat  without  the  usual  make-weight 
of  chaff;  and  we  wish  all  travellers  would  follow  his  example.  He 
tells  us  what  be  saw,  what  he  heard,  and  what  he  thought,  and  all 
this  in  a  very  lively  and  entertaining  manner ;  so  that  while  we  are 
cqllecting  a  considerable  stock  of  information  respecting  the  country 
which  he  visited,  we  are  amused  with  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  his 
sketchefi,  and  delighted  with  the  originality  of  thought  and  the  poeti- 
cal feeling  which  often  distinguish  his  descriptions.  The  charm  of  a 
book  of  travels  is,  when  it  records  the  first  impressions  made  upon  A 
man  of  feeliqg  and  intelligence,  who  has  the  power  of  describing 
what  he  sees,  and  expressing  what  he  feels,  in  a  lively  and  unaffected 
style ;  and  much  of  this  charm  will  be  found  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  have  been  too  much  entertained  with  it  to  object  very  seriously  to 
an  occasional  pruriency  of  phrase  which  a  rcvisal  might  easily  correct, 
or  to  the  too  general  prevalence  of  a  tone  of  sarcastic  bantering,  which 
still  more  requires  to  be  softened  and  subdued.  If,  however,  the 
author  is  sometimes  flippant,  he  is  never  dull ;  and  the  faults  of  flip- 
pancy generally  carry  their  own  excuse  along  with  them. 

The  volume  commences  with  the  author's  arrival  a,t  the  Cape  : 

"  On  (he  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  we  arrived  at  this  new  I^tind  of 
Promise ;  a  date  too  memorable  to  be  easily  forgotten,  as  bein^  the  Brst  day  of 
a  new  year  dawning  upon  me  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  gk>be.  After  a 
long  anu  protracted  voyage,  where  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  range  at 
large  over  the  blue  expanse  of  waters,  without  one  object  to  diversify  and 
break  the  sameness  of  the  view,  the  first  appearance  of  the  land  is  really 
dazzling.  Its  outline,  shape,  and  colour,  are  more  vivid  and  distinct,  more  in- 
tensely present  to  us  than  at  any  other  moment  of  our  lives ;  and  we  gaze  at  it 
with  an  ardour  that  those  only  can  conceive,  who  have  experienced  this 
long  and  unnatural  separation.  The  sea,  after  all,  is  not  our  element^  we  are 
intruders  upon  the  secrets  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  we  feel  that  our  arrival  at 
the  shores  of  mother  earth,  though  m  a  foreign  and  unknown  clime,  is,  as 
it  were,  a  return  to  home.  At  day-break  the  land  of  the  Caoe  of  Good  Hope 
was  a  speck  upon  the  horizon,  that,  slowly  rising  from  its  bed  of  waters,  grace- 
fully unfolded  its  dusky  form,  and  stood  at  length  displayed  in  wild  and  naked 
majesty.  The  Table  Mountain,  with  its  fleecy  canopy  of  clouds,  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  scene ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  picture 
of  the  whole  of  this  lofty  promontory,  which  stretches  its  rugged  arms  into  the 
sea,  and,  frowning  like  a  mighty  giant  upon  the  sons  of  other  climates,  that 
pour  in  upon  his  Cyclnpeean  aominions,  seems  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  wilds  of  Souinem  Africa." 


•  Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  during  an  excursion  in  tbat  colony  in 
the  year  1820. 
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The  country  round  Cape  Town  is  describod  as  a  flat,  unprofitable, 
and  sandy  waste»  stripped  of  tbe  wood  which  once  clothed  it»  by  the 
improvidence  of  the  first  settlers,  who  were. too  anxious  to  supply 
their  own  wants  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  futurity.  Such 
a  scene  must  be  iitUe  calculated  to  excite  the  hopes  of  an  agricultural 
adventurer ;  and  the  gaudy  flowers  which  are  scattered  profusely  over 
this  sandy  isthmus,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  botanist,  aflfbrd 
DO  consolation  to  him,  who  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  such  painted 
sterility.  The  village  of  Wynberg,  however,  at  six  miles  distance, 
affords,  a  rural  retreat  to  the  rich  merchants  of  Cape  Town,  and 
is  well  studded  with  oak  and  fir-trees,  and  adorned  with  myrtle* 
groves  and  orange-bowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Our  author, 
who  was  there  during  the  summer  season,  says,  that  his  thermometer 
stood  at  about  80  Fahrenheit,  in  a  large  flagged  hall  at  Cape  Town, 
and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  temperature  between  town  and  coun- 
try of  about  ten  degrees  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  are  delightfully  pleasant,  being  generally  tempered  by  a 
breeze  from  the  S.  E.  After  several  excursions  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  a  visit  to  Koeberg,  or  the  corn  country,  about 
40  miles  to  the  north  of  Cape  Town,  the  author  resolved  to  prosecute 
his  enquiries  further  in  the  interior. 

**Thc  tract  of  country  lying  along  the  southern  coast  had  been  recommended 
to  me  as  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  colony;  and  to  this  I  directed  my  princi- 
pal attention.  1  was  fortunate  in  meeting  a  very  intelligent  companion,  with 
whom,  having  provided  myself  with  a  stout  Cape  hacK,  and  a  servant,  I  set 
forward  upon  my  excursion.  We  preferred  horseback  as  being  the  most. in- 
dependent mode  of  conveyance,  though  not  affording  the  convenience  and  ac- 
commodation of  a  waggon  ;  and  we  nad  no  reason  to  repent  our  choice.  I 
should  recommend  this  mode  of  travelling  to  all  others  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  country :  but  a  servant  accustomed  to  take  care  of  horsed,  is  an  in- 
dispensable requisite,  as  the  Africanos  (by  which  name  are  distinguished  all 
persons  born  m  the  Colony,  excepting  Hottentots,)  think  any  attention  to 
horses  beyond  feeding  and  watering  superfluous  trouble." 

The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  traversing  the  dreary  wilds  of 
Africa,  is  well  described  : — 

"llie  traveller  in  Southern  Africa  soon  becomes  sensible  how  much  the 
ddlght  of  travelling  depends  upon  adventitious  circumstances,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  ground  he  traverses;  and  that  the  contemplation  of  mere 
terrestrial  nature,  unstamped  with  any  images  ofdeparted  greatness,  awakening 
no  historical  recollections,  but  harbouring  in  its  bosom  only  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  becomes  even  an  humiliating  occupation.  It  is  not  the  soil  we 
tread  on,  but  the  'deeds  that  have  been  done  m  the  clime/  that  speak  like 
living  voices,  and  awaken  correspondsnt  emotions  wiftiin  us.— The  imperislb- 
able  fate  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 

Fossit  diruere, 
has  never  flung  the  witchery  of  its  enchantment  over  this  dreary  region  :  its  in- 
habitants have  rotted  away  like  the  *  ^rass  of  the  field;*  or  if  a  village  Hamp- 
den, or  a  bosom  'pregnant  with  celestial  fire/  ever  felt  the  glow  of  patriotism, 
or  the  inspiration  of  genius,  no  stone  has  arisen  to  tell  the  tale :  the  deserts  are 
without  pyramids,  and  the  towns  without  a  trophy.  Man  is  here  to  be  found 
but  one  step  removed  from  the  baboons  that  surround  him,  possessing  all  the 
barbarity  without  the  dignified  independence  of  the  savage.  By  the  side  of  his 
wretched  hut,  the  Hottentot  may  be  seen  seated  in  passive  indolence,  or  per- 
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haps  regaling  himself  with  the  undressed  encradls  and  hlood  of  a  sheep,  while 
the  partner  of  his  life  is  picking  a  bone  of  carrion  at  his  side." 

As  there  are  no  inns,  the  traveller  has  no  dependance  but  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  Dutch  boors,  and  his  chief  difficulty  lies  in  so 
timing  his  stages  as  to  hit  the  different  houses,  which  look  as  if 
newly  dropped  from  the  clouds  in  the  midst  of  a  naked  waste ;  nor 
does  their  interior  arrang-ement  seem  more  congenial  to  our  domestic 
taste.  Master  and  mistress — children  without  number — slave  boys, 
slave  girls,  and  Hottentots,  are  seen  running  about,  higgledy-piggledy, 
in  all  directions.  Of  the  Hottentot  women  the  author  speaks,  as  all 
other  travellers  have  spoken,  as  most  disgusting  objects. 

The  great  and  inherent  defect  of  Southern  Africa  is  its  want  of 
water.  The  soil  is  constituted  of  materiab  which,  like  blotting- 
paper,  will  not  hold  liquids.  The  rivers  scarcely  deserve  the  name, 
being  half-dried  purling  streams  in  summer,  and  swollen  torrents  in 
winter.  Another  defect,  almost  equally  remarkable,  is  the  want  of 
trees.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  is  singular  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  colony  should  be  destitute  of  timber ;  for  e&cepting 
within  the  range  of  the  violent  south-east  winds  (which  are  not  much 
felt  beyond  the  Cape  district)  they  appear  to  thrive  remarisably  well. 
There  are  no  traces  of  recent  destruction ;  and  though  the  Dutch  are 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Town,  this  will  not  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  colony.  There  are, 
however,  some  favoured  spots  which  furnish  an  exception  to  this 
dreary  nakedness. 

"  Between  Mossel  Bay  and  George  Town,"  says  the  Author,  *'  1  saw  the  first 
forest-trees  ;  till  then  we  had  met  with  nothing  but  dwarf  shrubs,  which  occa- 
sionally relieved  the  wide  and  desolate  prospect  of  uncultivated  nature.  But 
here,  in  the  chasms  of  rocks  and  deep  ravines,  the  yellow,  the  iron,  and  the 
stink-wood  tree,  displayed  iheir  rich  luxuriance  of  leaf,  and  waved  their  arms 
like  the  monarchs  of  tne  wilderness.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dreary 
effect  occasioned  by  the  continued  absence  of  trees,  which  form  the  principu 
ornament  of  every  landscape,  and  as  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  delight 
with  which  you  hail  their  return.  Though  the  summer  was  far  advanced,  the 
foliage  had  lost  none  of  its  freshness  and  lustre ;  it  was  of  a  deeper,  darker,  more 
decided  tint  than  the  suns  of  the  north  could  produce ;  but  there  was  also  the 
liveliness  and  freshness  of  leaves  just  called  forth  at  the  touch  of  spring:  it  was 
the  dark-haired  melting  beauty  of  Spain,  compared  with  the  blue  eyes  and 
golden  tresses  of  the  north." 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  Dutch  system  of  agriculture,  which 
savours  of  primitive  barbarity.  Their  plough  is  a  couple  of  heavy 
boards  nailed  together,  and  armed  with  a  clumsy  share,  which  it  re- 
quires a  dozen  oxen  to  work.  Their  harrow,  if  they  use  any  at  all,  is 
a  few  brambles.  A  slight  scattering  of  manure  is  sometimes  used, 
but  more  frequently  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  crops 
this  soil,  even  the  lightest  sands,  will  produce,  with  so  little  artificial 
stimulus.  The  author  tells  us  that  oe  saw  a  field  which  had  thus 
borne  seventeen  successive  crops  of  wheat  without  any  manure. 
When  the  soil  is  exhausted,  they  break  up  fresh  gTound,  and  the  old 
is  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  as  they  term  it,  for  many  years ;  that  is,  it 
is  Dermitted  to  throw  up  plentiful  crops  of  bushes  and  heath,  till  in 
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the  course  of  about  seven  vears  its  turn  comes  rouud  again.     So 
much  for  their  sowing ; — and  the  completion  of  their  harvest  accords 
with  the  commencement.     When  the  corn  is  to  be  beat  out>  the 
sheaves  are  spread  on  a  circular  floor,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  with 
which  every  farm  is  supplied.     The  farmer's  whole  stock  of  brood- 
mares and  colts  are  then  turned  in,  and,  a  black  man  standing  in  the 
centre  with  a  long  whip  to  enforce  his  authority,  the  whole  herd  are 
compelled  to  frisk  and  canter  round  till  the  corn  is  trampled  out  of  the 
ear.     This  is  termed  tramping  cut ; — a  practice  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Moses,  at  least,  as  we  find  from  the  25th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy : — 
f  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com.*     In 
spite  of  the  obvious  objections  to  so  laborious  and  uncleanly  an  ope- 
ration, it  is  universally  adopted  and  upheld  by  the  native  boors,  who 
set  their  faces  against  all  newfangled  inventions,  and  look  upon  the 
landing  of  a  threshing-machine  with  as  much  amazement  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Troy  did  upon  the  wooden  horse.     It  is  easy  to  foresee 
what  would  be  effected  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  an  English 
farmer ;  and  indeed  it  appears  that  an  intelligent  Scotchman,  accom- 
panied by  a  dozen  of  labourers  from  his  own  country,  has  already 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mossel  Bay,  upon  an  estate  compris- 
ing about  8000  acres.     The  Dutch  laughed  at  his  improvements, ^and 
thought  his  rejection  of  the  use  of  slaves  was  alone  a  sufficient  pre- 
sage of  his  speedy  failure;  but  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  carried 
him  triumphantly  through  all  the  obstacles  and  prejudices  he  had  to 
encounter.     After  an  experience  of  between  two  and  three  years,  he 
has  found  himself  deceived  in  none  of  his  calculations,  and  has  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  European  system  of  agriculture 
may,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  imported  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage into  the  better  part  of  Southern  Africa. 

After  a  detailed  account  of  the  natural  and  political  state  of  the 
Cape,  the  author  sums  up  the  emigrant's  hopes  of  success  in  the 
following  words: 

**  That  a  wide  field  is  open  for  labour  and  industry  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  if 
any  man  embarks  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  idea  of  realizins  by 
agricultural  pursuits  larse  sums  of  money,  or  has  so  partaken  of  the  prevailing 
delusion,  as  to  imagine  that  he  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  curse  of  toihng  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  he  will  not  be  long  in  finding  his  mistake.  Here  is  no 
manna  to  be  gathered  in  indolence,  and  even  sheep-tail  fat  does  not  overflow 
the  land.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  mere  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  more  easily  supplied ;  but  to  ensure  a  comfortable  subsistence 
no  inconsiderable  degree  ot  exertion  is  requisite.  A  good  economist  of 
labour  and  of  money,  possessing  a  practical  knowledge  of  husbandry,  who  can 
command  from  1000  to  2000/.  and  who  comes  properly  provided  with  steady 
men,  cannot  fail  of  succeeding.'' 

These  observations  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  most  eligible 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  new  settlement  in 
Algoa  Bay,  of  which  the  author  does  not  give  an  encouraging  de- 
scription. We  will  not  attempt  to  abridge  this  part  of  the  volume, 
.but  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  desirous  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable  success  of  the 
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new  eatablishiiient,  from  the  impartial  statements  of  an  intelligent 
eye-witness. 

The  chapter  on  Cape  Town  is  very  amusing :  t^jough  there  is  oc- 
casionally a  tone  of  exaggeration^  which  appears  to  be  indulged  in  foi 
the  sake  of  giving  effect.  In  his  observations  on  slavery,  for  instance, 
we  are  surprised  that  the  author  should  have  so  far  departed  from 
fact  in  representing  these  unhappy  creatures  as  excluded  from  the 
consolations  of  religion  ;  "  and  that  a  slave  (as  such)  is  not  permitted 
to  become  a  Christian  at  the  Cape/'  The  truth  is,  that  their  masters 
are  very  anxious  to  get  them  baptized  in  order  to  detach  them  from 
the  corrupted  Malay  Mahometanism  which  prevails  amongst  them ; 
the  evil  tendency  of  which  upon  their  morals  and  conduct  is  so  evident, 
that  policy  and  prudence,  in  the  absence  of  better  motives,  would 
urge  the  masters  to  call  in  the  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
which  affords  another  sample  of  the  spirit  and  feeling  which  we  have 
remarked  upon  as  so  often  animating  this  writer's  sketches  with  much 
of  the  soul  of  poetry. 

**  lliere  is  a  chasm  of  great  depth  in  the  Table  Mountain,  through  which^ 
following  the  bed  that  the  torrents  have  worn  for  themselves,  the  ascent  may 
with  some  difficulty  be  achieved.  On  approaching  the  summit,  the  chasm 
gradually  closes  in  upon  you,  aud  the  toil  increases  every  moment  j  but  here^ 
ready  to  sink  with  fatigue,  the  pedestrian  (at  least  if  he  be  foolish  enough  to 
attempt  this  expedition  in  mid-day  as  I  did)  will  be  in  ecstasies  at  hearing  the 
splashing  of  w^ater.  Large  round  drops  falling  one  by  one  from  an  immense 
height— -like  tears  rung  from  the  hard  rock — have  worn  for  themselves  a  little 
basin  below,  where  tney  lie  so  cold  and  pure,  that  Diana  herself  would  not 
dread  staining  her  lips  in  such  delicious  nectar.  There  is  neither  cross,  not 
cup,  nor  inscription,  however ;  for  there  are  no  pilgrims  here." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  on  St,  Helena ;  which  will  be  read 
with  the  more  interest  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  his  exile. 

**  Napoleon  carefully  avoids  all  observation — a  weakness  that  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  a  great  man,  who  might  be  supposed  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the 
idle  gaze  of  curiosity,  which  cannot  be  irequent  enougn  ui  St.  Helena  to  be 
really  obtrusive.  Perhaps  it  is  a  last  resource,  where  other  helps  are  wanting, 
to  maintain  something  like  dignity  and  personal  interest  j  for  Kings  and  em- 
perors look  prodigiously  like  other  men  upon  close  inspection.  Misfortunes, 
moreover,  have  somethmg  sacred  in  them,  when  endured  in  privacy,  as  if  disr 
daining  the  consolations  of  human  pity  and  condolence ;  and  the  spirit  that 
will  not  commune  with  its  kind  has  generally  credit  for  high  and  lofty  feel- 
ings, that  have  placed  it  above '  life's  weakness  and  its  comforts  too.'  Feople 
here  ascribe  this  conduct  to  a  less  dignified  motive,  namely,  his  displeasure  at 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  for  on  his  first  arrival  he  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  society  ; — be  this  as  it  niay.  Napoleon  keeps  aloof  from  all  but 
his  own  suite,  and  one  half  of  the  garrison  have  never  seen  him.  From  the 
same  motive,  it  is  presumed,  he  has  entirely  left  off  riding  (formerly  a,  fa- 
vourite exercise),  though  the  island  affords  a  retired  ride  of  about  nine  miles 
in  extent. 

**  Of  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  his  time,  his  domestic  habits  and 
occupations,  I  was  enabled  to  collect  the  following  particulars.  He  rises 
with  the  sun ;  at  six  o'clock  he  is  in  his  garden,  where  he  employs  himself 
till  breakfast,  either  in  working,  or  directing  the  operations  of  several  Chinese 
whom  he  has  at  his  disposal.    Between  breakfast  and  dinner  he  passes  some 
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hours  ill  his  study  ;  and  it  is  fhougfit  hk  is  busied  in  pre|}artng  historical  mc^ 
moirs  for  the  press.  At  three  o'clock  he  walks,  but  never  exceeds  the  boun«> 
dary  of  his  garden,  the  ^all  of  which  screens  hitn  from  observation.  His 
dinner  is  served  up  at  fdur,  and  at  thia  meal  he  is  commonly  attended  by 
Count  Montholon,  and  sometimes  by  General  Bertrand.  This  is  the  only 
society  he  ever  indulges  in,  fo  enliven  hb  evenings,  and  render  confinement 
more  tolerable.  Gardening  id  the  occupfttion  in  which  he  apiiesrs  to  take 
peculiar  delight — an  occupation  well  suited  to  the  silent  dignity  of  melan*- 
choly,  and  to  which  kings  have  often  had  recoarse  in  their  reciremeni  or  mis- 
fortunes. Without  being  too  laborious,  it  is  sufidcient  to  prevent  the  mind 
from  incessantly  brooding  over  its  own  miseries." 

#         •         •         l>         • 

"A  square  patch  of  ground,  of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  enclosed  with  a  mud 
waif,  is  the  principal  theatre  of  the  labours  of  r^apoleon.  Through  this  plot 
mns  a  straight  gravel  walk,  at  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  ground  a 
rustic  wooden  chair,  painted  green,  and  before  it  a  stone  table ;  at  this  he 
frequently  dines  alone  upon  the  plainest  food,  withdrawing  aflerwards  to  a 
bower  at  the  other  extremity  to  take  his  coffee,  and  arrange  his  plans  for  the 
ensuing  day.  To  facilitate  the  operation  of  watering  he  had  cut  a  little  chan- 
nel down  the  middle  of  the  wait,  by  which  the  water  was  conveyed  from  a 
spring  to  several  round  holes,  about  two  feet  in  de])lh,  dug  purposcKr  to  re- 
ceive It.  Here,  in  a  flowered  dressing-gown,  his  green  slippers,  and  his  head 
bound  round  with  a  crimson  silk  handkerchief,  may  be  found  the  once 
mighty  Emperor,  wielding  a  watering-pot,  turning  up  the  soil,  or  culling 

umples.'' 

•         •         •         •         • 

*'  Here,  at  least,  is  a  new  study  of  the  £x-emperor :  instead  of  venting  his 
discontent  in  useless  murmurs,  or  nursing  it  in  sullen  indignation,  we  find 
him  philosophically  resigned  to  the  turns  of' fate;  and,  instead  of  dethroning 
kings,  crushing  empires,  and  planting  new  dynasties,  quietly  employed  in 
untenanting  snail-shells,  demolishing  worms,  and  settmg  cabbages.  His 
friends  may,  perhaps,  fondly  contemplate  in  him  a  second  Cincinnatus,  lean- 
ing on  his  spade  till  his  countiy  shall  again  command  his  services  ;  while  he, 
perhaps,  like  Dioclesian,  already  prefers  his  cabbages  to  the  purple.  I  walked 
up  and  down  this  scene  of  imperial  gardening  with  considerable  interest, 
tiying,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  some  marks  of  the  master-hand.  It  was  a 
very  xitchen-garden,  in  the  most  homely  sense  of  that  word  ;  and  the  genius 
that  produced  such  transcendant  effects  upon  the  plains  of  Austerlitz  and  Ma- 
rengo, seems  to  have  served  him  but  little  in  his  encounters  with  earth  and 

stones. '' 

•         •         •         •         • 

**  Napoleon  still  occasionally  acts  the  Emjperor;  the  rags  of  royalty  cleave 
to  him  like  the  tunic  of  Nessus.  When  Aamiral  Plampin  waiteu  upon  him 
in  form,  on  arrivins.on  the  station,  he  received  him  with  his  hat  on,  his 
arms  folded,  and,  after  exchan^ng  a  few  words,  the  admiral  remaining  stand- 
ing, Napoleon  turned  upon  his  heel  and  broke  up  the  conference.  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  on  his  way  from  the  Cape,  sent  in  his  name,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  permitted  to  pay  his  respects  in  person.  7''  '  ^ 
ship's  servant  was  dismissed  with  this  only  message — tnat  there 


His  lord- 
was  no 


answer.'* 


€€ 


Bonaparte  has  no  chapel-  either  in  his  new  or  old  mansions ;  but  an  altar 
is  fitted  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  new  house,  and  appropriated  to  the 
celebration  of  mass  on  Sunday,  at  which  he  invariably  insists.  What  the 
relkious  opinions  of  Napoleon  are,  or  whether  he  has  adopted  from  study 
ana  reflection  any  settled  oinnions  of  his  own  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ascertain.    Probably,  though  he  encouraged  the  established  re< 
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itgion  in  France,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  social  order  and  a  subjection  to 
constituted  authorities^  he  was  himself  indifferent  as  to  any  peculiar  system  of 
worship,  but  thought  with  Rousseau,  that  homage  was  equally  acceptable  to 
the  Deity,  under  ivhatever  form  it  might  be  presented.  The  man  who  in 
publicly  addressing  the  Mufti,  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  adopted  the  usual 
Mahommedan  salutation  of '  Glory  to  Allah !  there  is  no  true  God  but  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet,'  &c.  was  at  all  events  no  veiy  rigorous  disciple 
of  Christianity.  In  his  address,  however,  to.  the  deputation  of  clergymen' 
who  waited  upon  him  at  Breda,  we  find  him  talking  of '  having  met  in  Bos- 
jiuet,  and  the  maxims  of  the  Galliean  church,  with  principles  Uiat,  agreeing 
with  his  own,  had  prevented  his  being  a  Protestant.'  The  text  upon  whicn 
he  dwells  on  that  occasion  (and  which  was,  perhaps,  the  fundamental  prin- 
cmle  of  his  Christianity,)  is,  '  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's^' 
He  tells  them,  '  I  am  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said.  Give  unto 
Cassar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  -,  and,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  same 
Gospel,  I  give  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'  Caesar's  share  he  cer- 
tainly exacted  with  rigorous  scrupiilosity  -,  what  he  gave  to  God  it  would  be 
less  easy  to  discover.  However,  misfortuues  may^perchance  have  '  changed 
his  hand  and  checked  his  pride  ^'  for  we  now  see  him  attentive  to  the  forms 
of  worship,  and  to  exercises  of  piety,  when  his  example  can  be  no  longer  im- 
posing— ^when  his  indifference  would  pass  unregarded." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  at  length,  because  we  think  that  all 
authentic  information  relating  to  this  extraordinary  being  will  be  col- 
lected! and  read  with  increasing  interest,  as  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  present  time  begin  to  subside.  Posterity  will  regard  him 
with  more  astonishment  than  ourselves  who  have  seen  his  beginning 
and  his  end. 


tt 


When  thai  his  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  space  > 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  V* 


3TANZAS    TO    A    BEAUTY. 

Transcendant  Being!  say — ah  !   tell  mc  whenc 
From  what  bright  region  of  ethereal  day, 
Come  thy  fair  features — mild  intelligence. 
Like  a  young  Iris  form'd  by  Beauty's  ray— 

And  uncompounded  of  our  base  material  clay ! 
Art  thou  a  fairy  vision  from  the  sky. 
Sent  down  to  cheer  this  gloomy  world  below  ? 
Or  Houri — from  Elysian  fields  on  high. 
The  place  where  Musulmen  desire  to  go-— 

Where  purest  love  abounds,  and  lasting  raptures  flow  ? 
Ah,  no !  those  dimpling  smiles,  that  cheerful  play 
Around  thy  rosy  lips  and  mantling  cheek. 
That  bosom's  throb,  those  eyes  that  gazing  slay. 
Thee  still  a  creature  of  our  earth  bespeak — 

Proclaim  thee  human  still — and  still  as  woman — ^wcak ! 
Oh,  thou  art  form'd,  all  tenderness  and  love, 
To  be  an  helpmate  to  one  here  below— 
lliough  beauteous  as  angelic  souls  above, 
To  bid  some  mortal's  cup  of  bliss  overflow — 

Inspiring  joys,  alas  !   I  perhaps  may  never  know  ! 


> 
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JOURNAL    OF    A    fOtJlllST. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  were  seven  different  people  to  visit  the 
same  quarter  of  Rome  on  the  same  day,  and  publish  what  they  bad 
seen,  their  accounts  would  probably  be  all  different — so  various  arc 
the  associations  which  that  city  suggests,  and  so  much  do  the  im- 
pressions produced  even  by  physical  objects,  depend  ou  the  tempera- 
ment of  those  who  contemplate  them.  In  a  minor  degree,  the  same 
observation  may  be  extended  to  objects  much  more  accessible,  and 
iiiiinitcly  less  pregnant  with  recollections,  than  Rome.  When  Gold- 
smith proposed  an  addition  to  the  Literary  Clpb,  because  the  existing 
members  knew  the  extent  of  one  another*s  minds.  Dr.  Johnson  in- 
dignantly exclaimed — **  1  promise  you.  Sir,  you  have  not  yet  half  got 
to  the  bottom  of  mine  ;**  and  without  the  vanity  of  even  disclaiming 
any  comparison  with  that  powerful  intellect,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  man  of  ordinary  observation,  if  he  will  give  a  faithful  transcript 
of  his  mind,  as  he  jounieys  through  new  scenes,  can  fail  to  produce 
something  worthy  of  perusal,  even  although  his  course  should  have 
*'  moved  on  the  broad  way  and  the  beaten  track."  One  need '  not 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  to  find  subjects  for  the  pen ;  and  as  a 
worthy  bibliopolist  has  lately  published  an  excursion  from  London  to 
Richmond,  which,  to  ray  taste,  is  incalculablv  more  interesting  than 
the  two  Voyages  to  the  untrodden  regions  ol  Baffin's  Bay,  notwith- 
standing the  attractions  of  copies  of  the  log-book  and  long  tables  of 
lunar  observations,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  a  trip  by  the  ordinary 
route  from  London  to  Italy  maybe  made  perusable,  even  if  it  possesses 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  recording,  in  the  language  that  first  oc- 
curred, the  impressions  of  the  moment,  as  they  flitted  across  the 
author's  mind. 

**  Life,  Sir,  has  few  things  better  than  this," said  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he 
was  travelling  at  a  brisk  rate  in  a  post-chaise ;  and  certain  it  is  that 
the  excitement  of  rapid  motion,  and  a  quick  succession  of  objects,  is 
highly  gratifying  to  all  minds ;  while  to  men  of  hypochondriacal  or 
phlegmatic  constitutions,  by  acting  as  a  wholesome  stimulant,  it 
probably  affords  a  double  portion  of  enjoyment.  Is  it  on  this  account 
that  the  English  are  so  fond  of  celerity  in  travelling,  and  that  so 
many  dull  and  listless  loungers  are  as  anxious  to  gain  five  minutes  in 
flying  to  Brighton,  as  if  their  time  were  really  worth  saving  t  Such 
is  our  overweening  self-conceit,  that  we  think  it  impossible  we  should 
be  guilty  of  inconsistencies  which  we  can  so  easily  detect  in  others  ; 
and  yet,  without  a  single  motive  for  hurry,  I  felt  impatient  to  be  at 
Dover. — Mem.  To  think  a  little  more  of  my  own  foibles,  and  a  little 
less  of  other  people's. 

As  we  travellea  through  the  smiling  fields  of  Kent,  richly  cultivated  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  road,  hops  and  corn  waving  on  every  side  in  healthy 
luxuriance,  and  apparently  ready  to  pour  out  their  wealth  into  the 
laps  of  their  proprietors,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  Tantaius- 
like  fate  of  the  cultivators,  who,  from  the  ruinous  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  are  fated  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  or,  to  use  a  more 
appropriate  phnise,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  dying  of  a  plethora. 
More  than  once  did  I  repeat  to  myself  the  four  well-known  lines  be- 
ginning, "Sic  vos  non  vobis;"  and  I  thought' of  the  arms  assumed 
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by  Tasso,  to  reproach  ibe  ingratitude  of  his  patron — a  bee- hive 
destroyed  for  its  honey,  with  the  motto — "  Evil  for  good."  Such 
13  the  disjointed  and  unnatural  state  of  England,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  foresee  a  remedy  for  this  alternation  of  misery  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist,  one  of  which  classes 
can  only  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  thus  keeping 
both,  as  an  alliterative  friend  of  mine  expresses  it,  in  a  round 
robin  of  ruin,  and  a  successive  see-saw  of  starvation.  Like  an 
enormous  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  nation,  the  public  debt 
drags  every  thing  from  its  equilibrium ;  and  so  lung  as  we  endeavour  to 
support  its  entire  weight,  we  shall  be  destined,!  am  afraid^  to  illustrate 
the  fate  of  the  pig  who  cut  his  own  throat  in  endeavouring  to  keep  his 
head  above  water.  Symptoms  of  a  change  in  our  system  begin,  how- 
ever, to  manifest  themselves.  Cries  of  '<  Nemo  tenetur  ad  impossibile* 
have  been  raised  in  Parliament,  and  received  with  acclamations ;  those 
who  make  the  laws  are  necessarily  landholders,  and  the  result  of  a 
contest  between  the  agricultural  and  funded  interests  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful. Already  have  the  former  repealed  the  Horse-Tax  against  all  the 
influence  of  the  minister,  and,  having  thus  felt  their  strength,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  relax  in  their  efforts ;  nor,  if  self-preservation  be  the 
first  law  of  nature,  can  they  fairly  be  blamed  for  throwing  other  peo- 
ple's property  overboard  instead  of  their  own,  when  the  state  vessel  is 
in  danger  of  foundering.  How  well  do  I  remember,  when  the  Pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  termed  with  Hibernian  felt^ 
city — "  the  immortal  statesman  now  no  more,**  levelled  every  variety  of 
contemptuous  sneer,  taunt,  and  ridicule  against  the  French  nation,  for 
their  want  of  credit,  while  he  magnified  the  power  and  blessings  which 
England  enjoyed  from  the  inexhaustibility  of  her  financial  resources. 
Alas !  like  the  wonders  to  be  wrought  by  his  Sinking-fund,  the  blessings 
have  disappeared, — the  burthens  remain :  England  is  struggling  with 
difHculties  which  she  never  can  surmount  but  by  a  violation  of  faith 
with  the  public  creditor ;  while  France,  after  all  the  repayments  and 
contributions  exacted  in  two  quick  succeeding  conquests,  is  in  a  more 
flourishing  financial  condition  than  any  country  of  the  world. — Mem. 
not  to  write  about  politics  or  political  economv  in  future,  for  we  have 
been  lately  satiated  with  the  subject  in  England,  and  in  France  it  is 
reckoned  "  contra  bonos  moresJ* 

Arrived  at  Dover,  and  learned,  to  our  infinite  disappointment,  that  the 
steam-boat,  by  which  we  intended  to  cross,  had  met  with  an  accident 
at  Calais,  and  could  not  be  repaired  for  some  months.  Aware  of  the 
prejudice  existing  among  "  the  old  shipping  interest*'  against  this 
most  delightful  innovation,  I  enquired  where  I  could  find  any  persou 
connected  with  it,  but  was  universally  informed,  that  it  was  conducted* 
by  a  stranger,  and  that  no  friends  belonging  to  the  establishment  were 
living  at  Dover.  Distrusting  every  person  lounging  about  the  beach, 
or  attired  in  blue  trowsers,  I  betook  myself  to  respectable  tradesmen^ 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  perfidious  ocean :  they  were  unanimous  as 
to  the  vessel  having  been  nearly  beaten  to  pieces,  though  they  differed 
ais  to  the  time  when  she  might  be  expected  over ;  none,  however,  think- 
ing it  could  be  less  than  three  months,  and  some  deeming  the  injury 
altogether  irreparable.     To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  applied 
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finally  to  the  landlady  of  my  hotel,  who  very  candidly  told  me,  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  tn  the  place  attached  to  the  steam-boat  estab- 
lishment; that  she  expected  him  to  call  in  about  half*  an  houfj  and 
would  send  him  to  my  room.  He  presented  himself  accordingly,  and  I 
instantly  saw  by  bis  looks  that  the  news  was  all  true.  He  had  only 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  the  captain,  informing  him  that 
the  iron  paddles  could  not  be  repaired  at  Calais,  and  that  she  must  be 
towed  over  to  Dover,  where  he  feared  he  should  inevitably  be  de- 
tained a  month  or  five  weeks.  In  this  emergency,  he  recommended  me, 
as  a  friend,  to  embark  on  board  the  regular  packet,  which  with  the  wind 
then  prevailing  could  not  be  above  three  or  four  hours  in  efi^cting  the 
passage.  I  took  bis  advice : — the  first  person  I  saw  on  board  *'  the 
regular  packet,"  when  I  had  bargained  for  my  conveyance,  was  him- 
self acting  as  mate : — we  had  a  miserable  passage  of  eight  hours,  all 
dreadfully  ill ;  and,  on  the  morning  following  our  arrival,  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  the  steam-boat  cutting  out  of  Calais  harbour  in 
gallant  trim,  as  if  she  were  fiying  over  the  waters  to  confound  all 
the  detractors  and  falsifiers  of  Dover.  Remembered  the  anecdote  of 
Gibbon,  who,  being  disturbed,  when  writing  his  history,  by  the 
quarrels  of  two  servants  beneath  his  window,  proceed^  to  investi* 
gate  the  cause,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  the  truth  between 
their  conflicting  statements.  '*  How  futile,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  the  task 
on  which  I  am  now  employed,  of  deciding  some  contested  point  of  the 
quarrel  between  Caesar  and  Antony,  when  I  cannot  pronounce  upon 
a  fact  which  has  occurred  within  this  half  hour  almost  in  my  own 
presence.*' — Mkm.  not  to  learn  distrust  and  a  general  system  of 
doubting  from  these  instances ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  an  occasiousd 
dupe  than  a  systematic  Pyrrhonist. 

Having  lost  the  tide  at  Calais,  we  were  forced  to  disembark  in  small 
boats,  at  an  additional  expense  of  four  francs  each,  an  imposition 
first  sanctioned  by  the  mayor  of  Dover,  and  only  a  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Freneh.  As  we  approached  the  shore,  the  national  cha-* 
racter  instantly  began  to  manifest  itself :  each  of  the  rowers,  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  orders  of  the  steersman,  seemed  to  have  a  plan  of 
his  own  for  avoiding  the  breakers,  which  he  supported  with  iDcon-* 
ceivable  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesticulation,  echoed  and  even  sur- 
passed by  a  hundred  half-naked  fellows  on  the  beach,  who,  as  we 
drew  near,  rushed  into  the  water,  and  seizing  as  amidst  a  thousand 
exclamations,  all  uttered  in  the  highest  key  of  their  voice,  conveyed 
us  in  their  arms,  or  on  their  backs,  to  the  wet  sands,  where,  upon  pay- 
ing one  franc  and  a  half  more^  each  person  had  the  pleasure  of  find-* 
ing  himself  standing  in  a  French  puddle. 

Contrasted  this  vociferous  and  attitudinising  hurlyburly  with  an 
incident  of  which  I  was  once  a  witness,  and  which  evinced  the  phlegm 
matic  energy  of  the  English  character.  In  one  of  our  steam-boats  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  having  blown  the  steersman's  hat  into  th^  water, 
he  muttered  an  oath — rang  the  bell,  which  gave  notice  to  the  superin* 
tendant  of  the  boiler  below  to  take  off  the  steam  and  stop  the  vessel, 
and  calling  out  the  word  "  Tom  !"  to  a  sailor,  pointed  te  the  floating 
beaver.  Without  uttering  a  word,  Tom  touched  a  messmate*s  should 
der,  and  repeated  the  signal  with  his  finger,  when  they  both  jumped 
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into  the  small  boat  at  the  vessels  stern,  pulled  instantly  away  witli 
all  their  strength, — recoyered  the  hat«  and  delivered  their  dripping 
prize  in  perfect  silence  to  the  steersman,  who  again  rang  the  hell  as 
a  signal  to  proceed,  and  we  resumed  our.  voyage  with  no  other  ex- 
\  penditure  of  breath  than  a  muttered  oath,  and  the  pronunciation  of 

j  the  word  **  Tom  I"    On  board  a  French  vessel  a  similar  occurrence 

I  would  have  raised  a  hundred  voices  and  shoulders  at  once,  and  amid 

the  general  uproar  they  would  probably  have  never  decided  what  was 
to  be  done  until  the  hat  had  sunk,  when  they  would  have  attitudinised, 
and  exclaimed  for  half  an  hour  longer.  Another  half  franc  for  per- 
mission to  mount  Calais  Pier  enabled  us  to  consider  ourselves  fairly 
in  France,  not  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
a  ship,  and  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  that  nautical 
beau  ideal,  the  dramatic  sailor.  Passed  under  the  gate  rendered 
familiar  to  the  most  untravelled  Englishman  by  Hogarth's  satirical 
caricature,  and  found  a  comfortable  hotel  in  the  Rue  Eustache 
St.  Pierre,  so  named  from  the  celebrated  mayor,  who  resided  in  it 
at  the  time  of  the  memorable  surrender,  which  history  and  Colman's 
popular  opera  have  combined  to  impress  upon  our  recollections. 
.  Could  that  patriotic  magistrate  lift  up  his  head  from  beneath  the 
vaults  of  the  great  church,  we  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  would 
find  very  little  change  in  the  houses  or  habiliments  of  his  fellow-citi- 
cens,  for  every  thing  appertaining.^  Calais  has  an  air  inconceivably 
antique^  and  forms  a  contract  to  England  as  sudden  as  it  is  singular 
and  amusing. 

One  of  the  first  reflections  that  crossed  my  mind  was — the  folly  and 
*  wickedness  of  kings  and  rulers,  by  which  two  nations,  formed  to 

esteem  and  improve  one  another,  have,  for  the  greatest  part  of  every 
century,  been  debarred  from  mutual  intercourse :  or  only  allowed  to 
meet  for  the  rational  recreation  of  cutting  one  another's  throats,  or 
thrusting  bayonets  into  one  another's  bodies;  while  their  governors, 
aloof  from  danger,  patted  their  besotted  victims  on  the  back,  and  sti- 
mulated their  ferocity  till  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete.  I 
recalled  the  sanguinary  wars  occasioned  by  weak  monarchs,  wicked 
favourites,  and  profligate  mistresses,  not.  forgetting  the  political  change 
and  convulsion  emanating  from  an  angry  kick  which  the  Pope  be- 
stowed on  an  English  ambassador's  l^p-dog,  for  snapping  at  his  span- 
gled slipper ;  and  I  had  already  begun  to  concoct  a  philippic  worthy 
of  Demosthenes,  when  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
ruleei  might  be  quite  as  much  in  fault  as  the  rulers. — The  London 
merchants,  I  remember,  threw  up  their  hats  and  gave  three  cheers 
when  the  war  was  renewed  between  France  and  England  ;  and  I  can- 
not help  considering  the  pressure  and  misery  which  they  are  now  en- 
during, as  a  fit  reward  for  their  sordid  inhumanity. — Mem.  Not  to 
indulge  too  much  in  declamation,  nor  impute  all  the  miseries  of  the 
world  to  those  who  are  so  obliging  as  to  assume  its  management. 
Their  fair  share  is  quite  enough. 

If  any  one  should  ever  peruse  this  album,  he  will  find  strange  tran- 
sitions, for  I  record  whatever  comes  uppermost  (as  the  phrase  is) ; 
though  it  is,  perhaps,  no  very  violent  change  of  subject,  to  wander 
from  the  heads  of  nations  to  the  heads  of  the  women,  which,  among  the 
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lower  orders,  are  here  universally  cased  in  a  clean  white  cap,  without 
any  bonnet.  Market-day  at  Calais  afforded  us  a  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  assembled,  and  we  pronounced  them  decidedly  more 
cleanly  and  better  dressed  than  the  same  ranks  in  England ;  even  the 
iishwomen  forming  a  contrast,  by  their  clean  bead-dresses  and  stock- 
ings, and  decent  attire  as  well  as  demeanoar,  to  that  utter  abandon- 
ment of  person  and  language,  for  which  the  ladies  of  Billingsgate  have 
rendered  themselves  so  notorious.  This  favourable  impression  was 
confirmed  on  the  following  evening,  when  a  few  sous  procured  us  ad- 
mission to  the  Vauxhall  of  the  place,  consisting  of  a  shabby  room  for 
dancing,  with  a  band  of  three  or  four  fiddlers,  and  a  small  open  plat, 
for  the  same  purpose,  surrounded  by  arbours.  It  was  crowded  to 
excess  with  soldiers,  sailors,  and  tradespeople,  all  well-dressed,  many 
of  the  women  even  deserving  to  be  termed  genteel,  if  not  elegant,  in 
their  appearance,  and  all  dancing  waltzes  and  quadrilles,  with  a  spirit, 
grace,  and  decorum,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  select 
assemblage.  Several  couples,  who  could  not  get  admittance  into  the 
grand  saloon  (as  it  was  rather  undeservedly  called),  were  dancing  out- 
side, while  a  refreshment-room  at  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  inviting 
notice  that  all  sorts  of  liquors  were  to  be  had  witliin,  at  prices  sub- 
joined, did  not  contain  a  single  tenant. — In  England,  all  this  would 
have  been  reversed ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  contrast,  the  evening  on 
which  we  witnessed  this  universal  scene  of  festivity,  was  Sunday. 

Calais  is  a  fortified  town  of  somg  extent;  and  having  a  good  market, 
an  extensive  pier,  and  daily  intercourse  with  England  possesses  attrac- 
tions as  a  place  of  residence  for  our  countrymen,  of  which  a  good  many 
have  availed  themselves.         [To  be  continued] 


SONG. 
AvAUNT  with  your  babble  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 

And  all  the  symbolical  gentry  of  yore ; 
I  never  could  yet  be  thus  silly  or  stupid. 

To  bow  to  a  statue,  and  say  **  1  adore  !" 
But  1  have  an  idol  who  governs  my  fate, 

Earth's  breathing  inhabitant,  mortal  I  own  -, 
And  beauty  that  strongly  can  love  or  can  hate. 

Is  certainly  quite  as  enchanting  as  stone. 

The  goddess  who  fixes  my  glowing  devotion. 

Has  eyes  that  are  lucid,  and  lips  that  are  warm  ; 
And  adds  the  light  graces  of  delicate  motion. 

To  perfect  the  charm  of  an  elegant  form : — 
And,  scorning  the  gloomy  delusions  of  old, 

I  worship,  at  sunset  beneath  the  blue  dome. 
Which,  fretted  with  purple,  and  crimson,  and  gold. 

Outshines  all  the  torch-light  of  Athens  and  llomc. 

Unaided,  amid  the  romantic  seclusion,— 

Her  priest  and  attendant — I  Ring  o'er  the  air 
The  incense  of  passion  ;  secure  from  intrusion, 

Though  crowds  of  young  gallants  my  priesthood  would  share  ; 
For  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor  proselytes  need. 

While  flowers,  birds,  and  zephyrs,  with  planets  above. 
Pay  homage  to  hei',  and,  adopting  my  creed. 

Unite  in  the  blissful  religion  oflovc.  J 
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SONNET. 

Yes  !  it  ts  beautiful"— that  summer  sceue. 

With  all  the  lights  of  morair^  o'er  it  gleaming,— 

And  thou  art  beautiful — thy  sweet  eye  beaming 
In  virtue's  brightness,  radiant,  yet  serene  ; 
But  there  is  on  my  mind  a  thought  that  decks 

With  brighter  beauty  all  my  eye  can  see ; 
A  thoueht  whose  presence  quenches  not,  nor  cheeks 

The  fervour  of  my  g^e,  behold  ine  the^— 
Thought  of  the  pure,  made  purer  still— and  all 

Of  beauty,  yet  more  beautiful : — to  me 
Such  musings  are  delightful,  for  they  fall 

Like  the  sun's  beams  on  every  thing  I  see. 
Gilding,  refining,  sanctifying  all 

With  noble  thoughts  of  Iinmoruility.  E.  T. 

PANANTl's    EPIOBAMS. 

Paitahtii  who  is  chiefly  known  in  England  by  his  interesting  account 
of  his  eapdTity  among  Uie  Turks,  is  much  esteemed  in  Florence  as  a 
wit  and  a  pure  Tuscan  writer.  His  epigrams  are  in  great  circulation 
in  Italian  society,  where  they  are  admired  for  their  causticity,  political 
aUurian,  boldness,  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  The  volume  which  he 
ham  printed,  though  pruned  of  whatever  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
powers  that  be,  has  considerable  merit.  A  large  part,  however,  con- 
sists of  tramdations  from  the  French,  English,  and  ancient  epigramma- 
tists ;  and  of  those  pieces  which  are  original,  many  partake  too  much 
of  the  lioenftiaiisness,  as  well  as  of  the  purity  of  diction  of  the  fifteenth 
eentttry,  to  vender  them  generally  acceptable  to  an  English  public. 

EPIGRAM    FROM   PANANTI. 

In  vece  di  far  atti 

Di  carith,  di  speme, 

£  delP  anima  i  faiti 

In  vece  d'  a^iustar,  sull'  ore  eslreinc 

Delia  sua  vita  Rombo  calcolava, 

Fino  a  quanto  montava 

La  spesa  del  suo  male. 

Tan  to  al  medico,  tan  to  alio  spcziale, 

Tanto  per  1'  inventario  e  sepohura 

Tanto  ci  vuol  per  rimbiancar  le  mum, 

Tanto  in  mcsse  ed  in  altre  opere  buonc, 

Oltre  il  render  la  dote  alia  consorte. 

Oh  !  grido  con  ragione 

E*  cosl  spaventevole  la  morte. 

Stretch*d  on  his  bed  of  death  old  Thomas  lying. 

And  pretty  certain  he  was  dying. 

Instead  of  summing  his  offences. 

Began  to  reckon  his  expenses. 

For  mixture,  bolus,  draught  and  pill, 

A  long  apothecary's  bill ; 

And  guineas  gone  in  paying  doctors. 

With  fees  t' attorneys,  and  to  proctors  ; 

The  sexton's  and  the  parson's  due. 

The  undertaker's  reck'ning  too  ; — 

Alas !  quoth  Tom,  with  his  last  sigh 

•Tis  a  most  fearful  thing  to  die.  M. 
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MFXANCHOLY. 
'*  Gode  il  cor  di  tratlar  le  sae  ferite."    Monti. 

I  HAVB  been  mightily  puzzled  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  Bur- 
ton'^s  Anatomy  of  Melancndy,  that  cxMild  have  induced  Johnson  to 
forego  for  it,  in  {Muticular,  the  habitual  comfort  of  his  moming^s 
nap.  The  sentence  in  which  he  records  this,  has  led  thousands  of 
pensive  gentlemen  to  purchase  the  book :  it  is  in  every  library  with 
Its  leaves  seldom  cut  half  through  Democritus  Junior^s  string  of 
impertinencies  to  the  reader.  The  reason  is,  that  melancholy  wants 
more  to  be  fed  than  analjrzed :  it  is  a  natural  craving,  and  demands 
nourishment  instead  of  medidne.  To  prescribe  antidotes  for  it, 
as  for  pcuson,  is  the  very  way  to  convert  it  into  the  evil  they  would 
avoid. 

Johnson  was  a  great  empiric  in  mental  subjects :  he  waa  always 
doctoring  his  disposition,  and,  bein^  a  strenuous  assertor  of  tne 
power  of  the  will,  was  fmn  to  have  nimself  a  machine— resistless 
and  obedient  to  the  direction  of  pare  intellect  Even  the  most 
subtle  operations  of  the  mind— literary  compositions,  for  instance— 
he  would  have  to  depend  upon  resolution  alone,  independent  of 
health,  weather,  or  any  other  external  causes.  It  is  very  likely  that 
tliis  sentiment,  do^atically  and  determinately  felt  as  it  was  by  him, 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  habit  of  mind  calculated 
to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  opinion.  Besides,,  his  clear  and  con^ 
pact  body  of  tboij^ht  was  one  from  which  a  thread  of  speculatioii 
might  be  woven  at  any  time.  He  had  no  ^^half-percmtions^^  none 
of  the  intuitive  penetration,  the  second  siffht  in  metapnysies,  which 
is  not  to  be  eHcited  but  at  happy  intervtds.  His  refiections  wa?e 
part  of  a  solid  mass  of  coarse  but  sterling  sense— ready  to  be  ciit 
out  into  syllogisms  at  any  time.  But  of  the  el^aat,  the  fine,  the 
airy  truths,  which  are  struck  out  like  sparks  in  momentary  .cdBi- 
sio'n,  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  independent  of  inspiration,  dad 
therefore  might  contemn  and  make  light  of  those  poetic  gleami»  of 
intelligence,  the  moUia  temporay  and  the  casualties,   on    which 

f  cuius,  proud  and  mighty  as  it  is,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend, 
le  endeavoured  to  be  as  despotic  over  himself  as  he  was  over 
others,  and  chid  his  rebellious  feelings  in  the  same  autlMM*itative 
tone  that  he  used  to  his  living  antagonists.  But  those  proved 
more  stubborn-— were  not  to  be  brow-beaten*— ^^Tio^t^raiff  ea- 
pellasyurcd  ;^  and  a  melancholy,  which  he  was  compelled  to  own 
constitutional,  overcame  all  his  theory. 

It  was  doubtless  in  pursuit  of  this  self-hostility  (for  the  pugna- 
cious philosopher  could  not  but  dispute  witli  himself,  when  a  more 
convenient  opponent  did  not  offer)  that  he  gave  up  his  moming^s 
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sleep  to  the  study  of  Burton.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  gained  from 
the  perusal  any  remedy,  or  alleviation  of  his  disease,  beyond  what 
the  necessary  occupation  afforded,  since  it  continued  to  oppress  him 
to  his  latest  hour.  And  any  pleasure  he  derived  from  it,  was 
perhaps  owing  more  to  his  own  eagerness  on  the  subject  of  which 
It  treats,  than  to  any  power  of  wit  oreloquence  in  the  author.  The 
having  conquered  a  long  and  perplexing  work  is  generally  attended 
with  a  proud  feeling  of  self-complacency,  whicn,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  pleasure  so  copiously 
drawn  by  the  tasteful  from  the  much-lauded  productions  of  our 
an<^tors. 

Montaigne  I  can  admire,  for,  though  not  above  all  pedantry,  he 
was  above  that  of  logic,  of  definition,  and  division.  His  thoughts 
flow  naturally,  and  however  discursive,  draw  the  reader  unconsci- 
ously with  them ;  his  quotations  come  from  his  memory,  not  from 
his  common-place  book;  in  short,  if  we  can  call  any  author  friend, 
it  is  Montaigne.  But  reading  Burton  I  can  compare  to  nothing 
but  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  saw ;  no  one  thought  is  linked  to 
another  by  the  natural  association — all  is  abrupt,  angular,  unna* 
tural.  Critics  say,  that  to  enjoy  and  judge  right!  v  of  an  author,  we 
^ould  place  ourselves  in  the  circumstances  of  his  age  and  time — 
that  over  Homer  we  should  be  Grecian,  over  Virgil,  Roman.  To 
such  a  classic  change  of  character  I  have  no  objection;  but  really 
that  we  should  become  monks  and  pedants  in  order  to  enjoy  an 
old  gentleman,  however  witty  and  humorous  he  may  be,  is  too  ro- 
Yolttng  a  request  upon  our  powers  of  diversity.  But  above  all,  it  is 
most  unreasonable  to  demand  this  of  the  melancholy  reader,  who  is 
possessed  with  a  fediing  directly  hostile  to  all  scholasticism  and  pe- 
dantic wit ;  to  sudi  a  feeling  I  can  imagine  nothing  so  disgusting 
as  die  mixture  of  philosophy  and  buffoonery,  which  is  palmed  on  it 
as  its  kindred.  Melancholy  is  essentially  anti-dramatic,  and  cannot 
by  any  means  be  made  to  step  out  of  itself  Nature  is  conformed 
to  it,  not  it  to  nature ;  all  objects  that  come  within  its  sphere  of 
Ti^n  become  assimilated,  and  assume  its  colours.  The  gayest,  the 
^addesty  and  the  brightest,  take  a  sombre  hue  in  its  presence ;  and 
Uie  g^ety  of  human  life  is  to  it  but  the  saddest  of^  sorrows.  To 
midi  a  feeling,  the  page  of  fretful  reasoning  and  piecemeal  analysis 
must  be  the  height  of  impertinence.  The  mind  in  its  buoyant 
mood  may  look  into  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  be  amused  by  its  ex- 
travagance. But  to  admire  it — to  hold  it  up  as  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  genius — ^to  make  it  the  companion  of  the  lonely 
hour,  is  the  effect  of  something  beyond  pure  taste.  What  shall  wo 
say  to  the  impertinent  casuist,  that  intrudes 

**  Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 
Amlcvor  musing  Melancholy  reigns," 
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to  inform  the  fneditative  poet,  that  all  his  sad  moods  and  hallowed 
visions  are  but  the  effects  of  flatulency ; — that  will  attempt  to 
prove  we  are  indebted  for  Petrarch'^s  poetic  griefs  to  wind,  and  for 
Childe  Harold  to  indigestion?  ^^  Who  would  compare  imaginatioiis,'" 
says  a  whimsical  author,  '^  with  a  leg  of  pork  ora  German  sausagef' 
I  know  several ;— *but  one  person  in  particular,  who  biKxnfiii^.  too 
stroi^ly  impressed  with  this  doctrine  of  mental  effects  from  phy- 
sical causers,  succeeded  in  metamorphosing  himself  from  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  into  a  self-quack  and  a  hypqchondnac  Formerly, 
''  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head,  he  wrote  pretty  verse  anpl 
sound  prose,  unconscious  that  his  supper  of  the  last  nigjbt  should 
have  rendered  him  totally  in^capable  o£  such  things.  But  now  hie 
knows  better;  his  pen  has  not  touched  paper  these  many  months, 
and  his  tongue  can  run  on  no  subject  but  Elixir  of  Vitriol  aiul 
Anderaop^s  Pills.  I  owe  Mr.  Burton  a  grudge*  for  the  loss  of 
my  intellectual  friend)  and  intend  paying  nim  for  it  one  day  or 
otner,  as  soon  as  I  can  muster  courage, — ^brush  up  my  old  XJatin, 
and  older  IJnglish,  for  the  purpose  of  wading  him  through. 

Though  g^uih  be  a  season  of  jollity^  yet  it  is  in  hours  of  sad- 
ness tliat  the  man  is  most  strongly  reminded  of  the  days  xpf  yore. 
The  deep  feelii^  of  melancholy  is  the  only  one  that  extends  like 
a  clue  through  life,  that  blends  present,  past,  and  future,  into  one, 
and  places  our  identity  palpably  before  us.  It  is  the  point  at 
which  we  all  feel  at  home ;  and  when,  after  intervals  of  apathy  i^id 
distraction,  we  return  tp  it,  it  seems  as  if  life,  like  time,  were  but 
a  series  of  revolutions,  a^  at  certain  periods  fqupd  itself  ^  the 
very  goal  from  whence  it  first  started.  It  may  be  fmitastical,  but 
I  reaUy  look  upcm  mel^^holy  moods  in  some  auch  li^ht,  as  if  the 
SQul  came  to  Aries  again,— resumed  its  origjinal  position^  that  it 
might  take  the  same  old  views,  and  recruit  the  same  old  feelings. 
This  is  the  holiday-hour  of  life,  when  we  turn  aside  from  t^e  higji 
road  of  human  trouble,  and  shake  hands  with  years  and  thoughts 
long  past.  When  we  con  over  our  young  likings  and  antipathies, 
perceive  them  to  have  been  the  germs  of  existing  prejudices,  and 
acknowledge  with  the  poet, 

''  The  chjii  to  be  the  father  of  tlie  map."  . 

There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  to  the  mind,  as  for  a  while  to  cast 
off  its  years,  and  dispense  with  its  maturity ;  but  though  it  is  pos- 
sible to  effect  this  in  contem^ation— over  books  it  is  not  easy. 
Though  feeling  may  retrace  its  steps,  and  put  on  its  youth  ^sain, 
taste  wUl  not:  it  is  a  stubborn  xnexitat,  and  in  spite  of  us  wm  be 
cavilling.  The  days  were  when  we  could  dwell  over  Werter, 
Richardson,  Zimmerman,  and  merge  our  very  souls  in  their  pages. 
How  cursedly  a  few  years  have  improved  us ;  the  smile  usurps 
the  place  of  the  tear  that  has  been,  and  we  associate  nothing  but 
ludicrous  ideas  with  the  quondam  heroes  of  our  rpmantic  thoughts* 
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We  are  accustomed  to  aooount  for  tliis,  in  what,  I  think,  an  erro- 
neous way:  we  plaintively  confess,  that  we  have  grown  old  in 
feeling,  and  that  the  source  of  our  tears  is  dried  up.  It  may  be 
so  with  many,  but  I  rather  think  feeling  to  be  more  lasting  than 
we  suppose ;  that  it  is  the  taste  which  outgrows  it,  and  finds  not 
the  Ola  feelings  ridiculous,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
represented  unnatural.  lb  short,  I  am  inclined  to  lay  the  blame 
otmy  apathy  on  the  authors,  not  on  myself.  Those  works  grew 
insipid  to  me,  long  ere  I  ^ew  ashamed  of  being  sad ;  and  were  so 
even  at  the  time,  when  I  imagined  a  pensive  brow  to  be  the  only 
true  characteristic  of  the  bard. 

Although  it  has  not  quite  arisen  to  a  controversy,  yet  there 
have  been  passages  on  both  sides,  and  much  diver»ty  of  opinion 
on  the  question,  ^^  Whether  melancholy  or  mirth  be  the  true  poetic 
temperament?"  It  would  prove  an  interesting  subject  of  cusctis- 
sion,  more  interesting,  as  it  would  be  very  unlikely  ever  to  come 
to  an  issue.  But  the  greatest  blow,  in  my  mind,  ever  given  to 
the  sublimity  of  sadness,  comes  from  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  which,  whatever  be  their  general  merits,  in  this  cer- 
t^nly  have  much  reason.  **  The  organ  of  melancholy,''  say  they,  "  is 
but  an  enlar^ment  of  the  organ  of  cowardice : — ^tney  are  one  and 

<  the  same  feelmg,  proceeding  from  the  same  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion.**    This,  without  being  any  thing  of  a  craniologist,  appeared 

'  to  me  a  very  startling  truth ;  and  being  very  far  gone  at  tne  time 
in  a  mental  jaundice,. it  proved  quite  a  restorative.     The  humi- 

'  Hating  view,  m  which  it  represented  all  I  was  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  sublime,  was  a  complete  overthrow  to  my  received  system 
or  idealism.  I  was  compelled  to  alter  my  whole  plan,  and  both 
alone  and  in  company  determined  ''  to  be  decked  in  smilen,''  lest 
I  should  have  the  ill  luck  to  take  myself,  or  be  taken  for — a 
coward.  Y. 


TO  ECHO. 

Echo  !  sole  relic  of  the  lovely  fair, 

Who  for  Cephisus'  son  in  hopeless  love 
And  wasting  grief  dissolved  herself  in  air ; 

But  that  sne  might  her  constant  passion  proNe, 
Left  her  soft  voice  'mid  rocks  and  lonely  hills. 

Responsive  to  the  passing  traveller's  call, 
Where  for  Narcissus^  slight  she  near  the  rills, 

Minjgling her  tears  with  the  soft  water-fall. 
Pined  m  slow  grief  away — thy  friendly  haunt 

I  often  seek,  and  fly  the  busy  crowd 
Where  virtue  sickens  and  where  vices  flaunt. 

Far  from  the  great,  the  giddy,  and  the  proud  -^ 
Thy  voice  I  love,  and  near  thy  lonely  dell, 
^   Would  rear  with  simplest  hand  my  rustic  cell.  n. 
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PEAKCB's    account    of    ABYSSINIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  258  J 

Our  traveller  mentions  other  interesting  matter,  which  our  limits  da 
not  permit  us  to  detail ;  we  must  therefore  refer  the  Inquisitive  reader 
to  the  Work  itself.  He  says  the  Abyssinians  are  always  feasting,  ex- 
cepting during  their  &sts. 

"  They  have  great  crying  and  howling  for  the  dead,  for  many  days, 
and  appoint  a  particular  day  for  a  general  cry,  which  ends  their  crying. 
If  a  great  man  dies,  they  make  his  effigy  and  cry  and  bowl  round  it, 
firing  their  matchlocks,  and  tearing  the  skin  off  their  temples  and  fore- 
head, until  the  blood  runs  down  their  neck  in  such  a  horrible  manner  as 
would  frighten  any  one  unacquainted  with  these  customs.  They  pre- 
tend to  be  so  weak  with  sorrow  that  they  cannot  support  themselves ; 
one  of  them  then  begins  to  eulogize  the  actions,  the  beauty,  and  riches^  of 
the  deceased,  and  concluding  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  they  all  together  make 
a  loud  beUow,  and  tear  their  temples.  This  ceremony  being  over,  they 
retire  into  a  large  house,  where  they  eat  and  drink  until  ^ey  turn 
their  sorrow  into  merriment  and  quarrelling." 

The  Abyssinians,  says  Pearce,  have  many  children  and  relations  on 
account  of  having  so  many  women;  he  knew  many  great  men  who 
have  had  from  40  to  50  children,  and  all  by  different  mothers :  they 
do  not  know  scarcely  which  child  was  bom  first,  as  they  keep  no  re- 
cord of  time :  even  the  king  or  priest  does  not  know  his  own  age. 
"There  are  twelve  lickcounts,  or  learned  men,  by  whom  all  things  are  re- 
gulated ; — ^they  keep  the  time.  Their  year  begins  from  the  day  St.  John 
was  beheaded — 1st  of  September  with  them,  but  29th  of  August  with  us. 
Their  year  is  divided  into  four  parts — the  first  is  called  St.  Matthew, 
the  second  St.  Mark,  the  third  St.  Luke,  the  fourth  St.  John.  They 
have  other  names  also  for  those  four  quarters,  viz.  Zerry,  Currunpt, 
Corvio,  Aggie,  i.  e.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter." 

The  Abyssinians,  like  their  Muhamedan  neighbours,  never  keep  a 
corpse  in  the  house  a  moment  after  it  is  dead  ;  but  they  immediately 
wash  it,  envelope  it  with  cloth,  and  take  it  to  the  grave,  without  a  coffin; 
none  but  the  kings  and  the  great  men  have  coffins  I 

They  have  all  a  father  confessor,  and  Pearce  was  obliged  to  haye  one 
to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  Christian.  Here  follows  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  various  religious  ceremonies  and  tricks  of  priests  to  delude  or 
terrify  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people. 

The  Abyssinians  are  great  liars ;  no  dependance  can  ever  be  put  in 
them  of  whatever  rank  diey  may  be.  Their  mode  of  evading  an  oath  is 
curious :  if  the  king  swears  he  will  forgive  an  offender,  and  then  wishes 
to  punish  him,  he  will  call  his  servants  together,  and  say,  "  Servants, 
you  see  the  oath  I  have  taken  ;  I  scrape  it  clean  away  from  my  tongue 
that  made  it."  He  then  puts  his  tongue  out  and  scrapes  the  oath  off 
with  his  teeth,  and  spitting,  says,  **  When  the  rebel  comes,  you  will  do 
your  duty  as  1  shall  order  you." 

llieir  oaths  are  very  solemn,  but  broken  without  hesitation.  Pearce 
says  he  has  known  the  following  oath  before  the  priests  sworn  to  a  falsity : 
"  If  what  1  now  swear  to,  be  not  true,  may  God  blow  away  my  soul  from 
me  as  I  blow  away  the  fire  from  this  candle,"  which  he  immediately 
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blows  out !  When  Pearce  expostulated  widi  them  on  the  heinousness  of 
breaking  these  oaths,  they  would  reply  that  their  (Neefs  Abbart)  father 
of  their  soul,  or  father  confessor,  would  absolve  them  for  half  the  value 
they  got  by  the  oath. 

When  a  child  is  baptized,  the  godfather  holds  hini  in  his  arms,  and 
says,  **  I  being  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  this  child,  and  knowing 
them  to  be  good  Christians,  hold  it  before  you  to  make  it  the  same;" — 
and  while  he  holds  it  in  his  arms,  the  priests  pray  over  a  large  vessel  of 
water,  with  a  blue  twisted  thread  in  it,  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  the 
child,  set  it  in  the  water,  and  with  a  small  cross  begin  at  the  forehead 
and  touch  every  joint  to  the  toes ;  then  they  give  it  to  the  mother,  who 
waits  and  takes  the  sacrament,  and  then  goes  home.  A  boy  is  baptized 
at  forty  d^s  old,  a  girl  at  eighty.  Any  one  standing;  godfather  for  a 
converted  Muselman,  holds  him  in  his  arms,  or  bears  him  on  his  knees, 
and  says,  ^'  I  have  been  a  long  time  acquainted  with  this  Muselman, 
and  I  Know  it  has  been  a  long  time  in  his  heart  to  be  of  my  religion, 
I  now  therefore  hold  him  before  you  to  make  him  the  same." 

It  is'  a^common  thing  in  Abyssinia  for  Muselmen  to  become  Chris- 
tians, and  also  for  Christians  to  become  Muselmen ;  the  Muselmen- 
town  and  the  Christian  are  separate,  as  are  the  Jews-town,  from  the 
Musebnen-town  in  the  Muhamedan  countries  of  Barbary  and  Sudan ; 
ill  small  towns,  however,  this  separation  or  division  doth  not  hold,  for 
the  habitations  o^  these  races  are  intermixed.  Pearce  amtises  his 
readers  with  a  variety  of  particulars  respecting  the  distinctions  ob- 
served among  the  Christians  and  the  Muselmen,  which  our  limiCs  and 
the  desire  that  the  inquisitive  reader  should  consult  the  original,  pre- 
vent us  &om  detailing,  we  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning  a 
curious  circumstance  respecting  the  locust :  our  traveller  says,  "  When 
the  locusts*  come  they  stock  their  houses  with  them,  after  having  pulled 
off  their  heads  and  dried  them  in  the  sun,  so  if  they  lose  their  crops, 
they  live  upon  the  destroyers."  Pearce  appears  to  anticipate  that  dis- 
position in  mankind,  which  leads  them  to  believe  only  in  such  facts  as 
their  own  practical  experience  has  taught  them  may  be  true,  and  says, 
"  There  are  snakes  of  so  large  a  size  in  some  parts  of  Ammescan,  that 
if  I  were  to  mention  what  I  have  measured,  it  would  perhaps  bethought 
false."  . 

Our  traveller  describes  the  disorders  of  the  country,  one  of  which  is 
called  tegretier.  This  is  a  very  singular  disorder,  and  resembles  that 
which  is  denominated  by  the  Muselmen  of  We^t  Barbary  mjcnune^ 
which  literally  signifies  one  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  Strange  stories 
are  related  in  the  West  of  those  who  labour  under  this  disorder,  and 
similar  to  what  Pearce  relates  when  his  wife  was  attacked  with  the  te- 
gretier. For  the  particulars  of  this  and  other  disorders  We  refer  the 
inquisitive  reader  to  the  letter  itself. 

Although  Abyssinia  is  a  Christian  country  polygamy  prevails,  and  the 
priests  have  nothmg  to  do  with  marriage;  the  marriage  ceremony, 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  as  described  by  Pearce,  resembles,  m 
some  respects,  that  of  the  Jews  in  Barbary  and  Sudan.  A  man  of  70 
may  marry  a  girl  of  17,  the  inequalities  of  age  are  never  tliought  oC 

•  See  ft  fall  deseription  of  this  dfevastfttiiig  insect  in  Jaclcson's  enlarged  acconat 
of  Morocco,  p.  103,  and  of  its  being  an  article  of  food  in  famine  and  scarcity,  p.  106» 
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The  girls  are  married  at  the  ageg  of  9, 10, 11^  and  13 ;  they  haire  chil-* 
dren  at  13  and  14  years  of  age. 

In  describing  the  dress,  Pearce  says,  *^  The  dress  d  the  higher  ranks 
is  a  shirt  of  fine  white  India  cloth,  which  comes  firom  Marsaw  by  the 
Museimen*  Coffler.  The  shin  is  neatly  sewed  with  silk,  and  oma-* 
mented  wkh  silk  twist,  of  different  colours,  firom  the  neck  down  to  dio 
bosom  ad  far  ad  the  navel ;  the  sleeves  are  tight,  and  ornamented  in 
the  san)e  manner,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist :  tbey  have  oTnementff 
of  silver  for  their  necks,  legs,  and  wrists.  The  dress  over  ail  is  called 
a  murrerguf  drobe,  with  a  wide  silk  border  to  it.  This  surplus  dress 
resembles  the  hayk  of  the  Muselmen,  and  like  the  women  of  that  race^ 
the  AbyssiAians  of  fair  colour  prick  their  skin  with  charcoal.  Their 
feet  are  c<yvered  with  red  Egyptian  shoes,  and  some  wear  blocks  man»« 
factured  in  their  own  country.  The  women  work  like  slaves,  grind 
corn,  carry  water  in  large  jars  upon  their  loins,  they  also  carry  great 
loads  of  wood  in  the  same  manner."  In  this  respect  they  also  resemble 
their  Muselmen  neighbours  of  Nubia.  Pearce  says,  "  the  women  use 
scented  oils,  bought  of  the  Musehnen  Naders;  *diey  use  also  butter 
mixed  with  pounded  doves  in  their  hair,  and  they  blacken  their  eye« 
lids  with  a  mineral  called  colet,  which  comes  from  Egypt"  Our 
traveller  gives  a  lamentable  description  of  the  want  of  chastity  among 
the  Abyssinians ;  but  as  the  men  are  as  bad,  the  ii^ury  becomes  mu* 
tually  liquidated.  They  have  monthly  dubs,  consisting  of  twelve  per- 
sons, whose  tutm  comes  once  a  year ;  a  priest  attends  each  dub  to  pre-* 
serve  order :  the  women  also  have  separate  but  similar  clubs.  One 
doUar'ff  worth  of  honey,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  root  called  svddu  t» 
are  sufficient  to  make  maize  enough  to  intoxicate  fifty  men. 

The  laws  of  Abyssinia  are  relaxed  and  badly  administered.  If  a  man 
comtnit  murd^  and  a  complaint  ifi  made  to  the  constituted  authorities^ 
he  is  desired  to  produce  die  man  that  he  may  be  punished,  but  no 
exertion  is  made  to  find  him.  Murders  are  sometimes  compromised 
for  money  as  among  the  Muhamedans. 

-  Spehking  of  the  revenue,  Pearce  says,  **  the  king  takes  vocate^f  of 
gold ;  ihese  are  the  proper  payment,  but  he  takes  also  dollars,  cloths, 
carpets,  ftc.  &c.  that  come  by  the  CofHer ;  these  are  valued  at  so  many 
vocates,  and  taken  as  such."  The  King  or  Ras  has  an  elevated  place 
in  the  front  of  the  Adhwar  if  or  court,  where  the  review  is.  This  stage  is 


*  Muselmen  Coffler  is  evidently  the  caravan  of  Mnhamedans,  from  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Coffler  is  apparently  a  corruption  or  deriration  from  the  Ari^ie  word 
Kaffila,  L  e.  a  caravan. 

f  This  is  undoubtedly  the  alkah'l  mentioned  in  Jackson's  enlarged  account  of 
Morocco,  p.  146.  The  article  is  produced  of  the  best  quality  at  Tafilett,  and  from 
thence  carried  by  the  Caffilas  or  caravans  to  Egypt  and  Mekka  from  Tezza  and 
Ujedda,  where  tne  Morocco  pilgrims  accumulate.  See  the  map  of  West  Barbary 
in  Jackson's  account  of  Morocco.    Lat.  N,  34.  30.    Long.  W.  3".  and  3o.  40'. 

X  This  suddu  is  probably  the  root  of  the  hashiga  plant,  particularly  de8cribe4 
by  Jackson  in  his  enlarged  account  of  Morocco,  &.c*  p.  131. 

§  The  value  of  a  vocate  is  not  mentioned.  We  Uunk  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  word  ukiat.  A  gold  ukiat  is  worth  about  five  or  six  shillings  sterling ;  it 
is  called  in  West  Barbary  a  mitkul  or  ducket. 

11  Ashwar  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  a  place  of  audience,  from  shoar,  to  ask 
permission  or  give  notice  of  any  thing. 
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covered  with  Persian  carpets,  silk  pillows,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
The  king  sits  with  all  his  household  servants  round  him,  on  a  cradle  neatly 
covered  in  the  centre  of  the  Ash  war.  The  troops  then  run  full  gallop  to 
the  foot  of  the  raised  place  where  the  king  is  seated,  turning  their  horses 
round  ''like  the  Arabs,"  shaking  their  heads  and  spears,  and  boasting  to 
the  king  of  themselves  and  their  deeds  of  arms.  This  review  lasts  three 
days,  during  which  all  the  officers  of  the  government  are  fixed  upon, 
and  every  one  then  knows  whether  he  is  to  remain  governor  of  his 
district,  or  whether  another  is  to  be  appointed.  All  who  have  killed 
an  enemy  during  the  year,  have  an  indelicate  trophy  of  his  person  hung 
to  their  right  arm,  which,  after  ending  their  speech  to  the  king;  they 
throw  down  at  his  feet.  Although  they  pretend  **  to  give  preferment 
to  the  bravest  and  to  the  higher  ranks,"  Pearce  says,  ^'  the  most  pre- 
ferment is  given  to  tatlers,  who  make  mischief  by  sly  conversations, 
and  many  are  dismissed  from  their  stations  through  false  reports  and 
false  witnesses  V* 

In  their  military  attacks  they  have  neither  system  nor  order ;  they 
have  no  notion  of  taking  the  vantage  ground,  but  every  one  gallops  to 
where  he  thinks  he  can  kill  an  enemy;  as  soon  as  they  kill  they  imme- 
diately cut  olThis  foreskin.  To  shew  this  trophy  "  is  all  their  glory, 
and  all  they  look  for  in  battle."  In  1817  Pearce  saw  *'  1866  pudenda 
brought  before  the  Ras  or  king,  after  a  battle  of  seven  hours." 

They  attend  not  to  trade,  but  leave  that  to  the  Muselmen  who  inhabit 
their  country.  In  all  great  families  they  have  one  or  two  Muselmen, 
weavers,  whom  they  maintain  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  for  them  only. 
Cotton  grown  in  the  country  is  sold  ^0  pounds  for  a  dollar,  or  a 
pound  for  threepence  sterling.  Com  is  sold  eight  bushels  for  a  dollar, 
but  after  the  ravages  of  tlie  locusts  it  cannot  be  purchased  for  any  price. 
Has  Walder  Serlassey,  the  greatest  prinice  in  Abyssinia,  has  ISOO  and 
odd  ploughmen. 

Pearce  says,  the  Abyssinians  delight  in  killing  without  a  cause,  and 
proceeds  to  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  their  strange  manner  of 
attacking  the  shepherds  who  attend  the  flocks.  This  account  is  too 
long  for  our  limits ;  but  it  proves  the  Abyssinians  to  be  inferior  to 
none  of  the  nations  of  Africa  in  barbarism :  the  Muhamedans  are  a  re- 
fined people  when  compared  to  them !  ' 

Our  traveller  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  salt  which  appears 
to  be  the  circulating  medium ;  it  is  cut  into  pieces,  ten  inches  long  and 
three  wide,  of  a  long  square  form,  35  pieces  pass  for  a  dollar,  55  pieces 
pass  for  a  vocate  of  gold,  and  the  gold  is  worth  8  dollars  the  vocate.* 
it  is  brought  in  small  pieces,  from  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head  to  a 
pea ;  it  is  pure  gold.  * 

By  this  description  of  the  gold,  it  appears  to  be  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  dust  or  small  particles  with  that  which  is  brought  from  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  other  parts  of  Sudan,  to  Fas,  by  the  Kaffiks,  across  the 
Sahara* 

*  Vocnte  must  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  ukiat  an  ounce.  Gold  i^t  Timbuctoo 
18  about  the  same  value,  viz.  eight  Mexico  dollara  per  okiat  or  ounce.  It  appears 
by  this  observation  that  there  is  a  coin  called  a  %'ocate  okiat,  or  ducket,  worth 
Bouiething  more  than  a  dollar,  as  well  as  a  weight  called  a  vocate. 
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"  The  quarry,  dream,  vocate,  and  nattle,  are  their  weights."  These 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  Arabs,  zellery,  drahm,  ukiat*,  and 
rattle.  Among  the  latter  many  zellerys  go  to  the  drahm  ;  10  drahm  s 
to  the  ukia  or  ounce,  and  1 2  ounces  to  the  rattle  or  pound. 

The  weights  of  Abyssinia  are : 

10  quarrys  1  dream, 

10  dreams    1  vocate, 

12  vocates    1  nattle  or  pound. 

They  have  no  larger  weights. 

"  They  have  no  measures  of  length  but  the  gudge,  which  is  from  the 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger."  Note.  This  is  precisely  the 
same  measure  that  is  used  throughout  the  Muselman  countries  of  Africa, 
and  called  the  dr4a*,  and  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit. 

The  price  of  Articles  in  the  markets  of  Abyssinia. 

Corn  is  sold  6  or  8  bushels  for  one  dollar. 

Honey,  1  peck,  for     -         -         ditto. 

Butter,  1  peck,  -         -         ditto. 

Fowls,  from  90  to  1 10,         -         ditto. 

Wax,  15lb8.       -         -         -         ditto. 

Sheep,  5  or  6,     -         -         -         ditto. 

Groats,  ditto,        ...         ditto. 

Large  cut  he-goats,  £  or  d,  ditto. 

Two  plough-shares,  about  7  lbs.  weight  each,  for  ditto. 

A  measure,  or  a  piece  called  a  giiesSf  containing  about  30  lbs.  to- 
bacco, for  ditto. 

Fat  cows,  from  £^  to  4  dollars  each. 

Ploughing  bullocks,  4  to  6  dollars  each. 

Mules,  from  15  to  60  dollars  each. 

Horses,  SO  to  130  dollars  each. 

Slaves,  20  to  40  dollars  each. 

All  articles  are  sold  by  tlie  guess,  except  gold  and  cotton,  which 
are  sold  by  weight. 

■  Prices  of  articles    brought  by  the  Coffler  from  Marsaw,  used  by  the 

Silversmiths. 

Quicksilver,  8  vocates,  for  one  dollar. 

Lead,  4  pounds,  ditto. 

Pewter,  2|  ditto,  ditto. 

Borax,  i  pound,  ditto. 

Alum,  i  pound,  ditto. 

The  oil  of  cloven  and  other  sweet  scents,  brought  by  the  Muselman 
Coffler  from  Marsaw,  sell  very  quick.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  one  vocate 
for  the  dollar.  They  use  cloves  in  all  their  cooked  victuals  as  well  as 
in  their  hair. 

Negus  or  Itsa,  signifies  a  king. 

Ras  or  Gasmartie,  a  prince. 

The  higher  classes  of  society  are  very  proud  in  general ;  they  are 

also  great  misers.     Their  children  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 

".  of  the  poor,  for  they  go  naked  tiH  they  grow   up,  they  then  clothe 

*  Ukiat  or  ounce.  f  See  literary  Gazette,  Oct.  7tb,  1620,  page  649. 
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th^,  but  poorly.  Tbey  keep  the  lower  daas  very  much  und^.  A 
commoo  servant's  pay  is  one  dollar  for  four  months  :  one  cake  of  bread, 
morning  and  evenings  which  cake  is  like  a  pancake,*  and  is  exactly 
half  a  pint  of  corn  before  it  is  ground. 

"  Saltpetre  is  sold  about  2d  pounds  (or  a  dollar  ;  brimstone  12  or 
13  pounds  for  a  dollar.     The  musket-men  make  far  better  gunpowder  I 

than  is  made  in  Arabia.     To  seven  measures  pf  nitre  they  add  one  of  ' 

sulphur,  to  which  they  add  the  willow  charcoal  by  degrees,  drying  it 
every  now  and  then  with  fire  upon  a  clean  stone,  until  they  perceive  it 
goes  dean  off.  They  sometimes  grind  it,  and  sometimes  beat  it  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  and  make  it  into  very  large  and  irregular  grains." 

A  similar  kind  of  gunpowder  is  manufactured  by  the  Arabs,  particu- 
larly by  the  Howara  tribe.  Pearce  concludes  bis  interesting  detail  by 
the  following  account  of  the  princes  of  Abyssinia. 

*^  Ras  Walder  Serlassey  is  the  strongest  prince  in  Abys^mia,  and  has 
of  his  own  8500  match-locks,  besides  a  great  quantity  belotngii^  to  his 
chiefs;  about  2000  horses  and  above  20,000  shieldsmen ;  still  he  is  as 
mean  as  a  common  Jew,  and  a  great  liar ;  though  he  is  very  merciful 
to  prisoners,  and  a  brave  hard  fighter. 

"  Ras  Gabri  is  firee,  but  barbarous  to  those  he  dislikes  ;  be  has  about 
700  muskets,  and  but  few  horse,  thoi^h  his  country  is  the  hardest  in 
Abyssinia  to  conquer,  through  the  strong  mountains  it  .contains,  which 
are  cultivated  on  the  tops,,  and  have  stoter.  It  also  commands  all 
passes  from,  the  Ammetrer  to  Zegri. 

**  Guxspr  is  not  barbarous^  though  he  is  of  a  Garlar  descent, .  he  has 
8000  horse,  but  few  muskets. 

"  Ras  How  is  not  very  strong,  though  his  country  produces  brave 
soldiers.     He  is  an  ally  constant  to  W«dder  Serlassey. 

^'  Libban  is  barbarous  and  revengeful;  he  has  about  10,000  horse, 
though  Guxar  beat  him  in  two  battles. 

"  Goga  is  uncommonly  barbarous,  and  friendly  with  no  one,  but 
always  at  war ;  and  indeed,  all  except  Ras  Walder  Serlassey  £eeat  him. 

**  Those  are  the  great  princes  of  Abyssinia  who  have  the  whole 
country  in  their  hands.  The  king,  Itsa  ^uarlu,  now  in  Gondar,  has 
no  sway  at  all,  is  verv  poor,  and  has  only  the  name  of  a  king." 

The  residences  of  the  kings  now  alive  arc 

**  Itsa  Takely  Gorges,  at  Axume. 

Itsa  Yoas,  at  Begandre. 

Itsa  Yonas,  at  Gogam. 

Itsa  Bedemarian,  at  Seamon. 

Itsa  Guarlu,  at  Gondar." 

Our  honest  sailor  concludes,  by  assuring  his  readers  that  his  account 
is  a  real  and  true  one,  and  no  hearsay  whatever.  It  is  dated  at  Challicut 
Inderter,  Abyssinia,  October,  1814. 

To  all  our  readers  interested  in  African  matters  we  recommend  the 
perusal  of  this  letter  of  Nathanial  Pearce  the  sailor.  It  is  simple,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  think  a  faithful  and  true  description  of  what 
little  is  known  of  that  interesting  country. 

*  Hiis  bread  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is  made  by  the  Arabd,  and  caHcdby 
them  (we  think)  teff ;  it  it  described  in  Shabeeny's  account  of  Timbiictoo,  &e. 
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LECTURE    V.       PART    I. 

Greek  Poetty. 

Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eartiest  Greek 
poets,  were  Asiatics.  The  fine  arts  had  blossomed  in  Ionia  before 
the]^  were  transplanted  to  proper  Greece,  and  long  before  they 
attained  to  maturity  on  the  Athenian  soil.  The  rise  of  those  Greek 
states  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  unlike  all  modem  colonies,  took  the 
lead  of  the  parent  country  in  improvement,  lies  very  far  back  in 
the  national  history.  Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
princes  descended  from  Hercules  returned  from  the  north  of 
Greece,  wrested  back  the  sceptre  of  Argos  from  the  house  of 
Felops,  and  subdued  almost  all  the  Peloponnesus.  They  rewarded 
thar  Doric  followers  with  grants  of  land,  and  thus  reduced  the 
old  inhabitants  to  slavery  or  exile.  Among  the  sufPerers  who 
were  first  driven  to  emigration,  was  a  horde  of  iSolians,  who 
passed  over  to  the  places  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  Iliad, 
and  gave  the  name  of  JBolis,  or  iEolia,  to  their  settlements  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  river  Hermus,  which  is  now  called  the 
Sarbat  Considerably  later  came  another  emigration  from  proper 
Greece  into  Asia,  which,  though  connected  with  other  causes, 
had  its  primary  origin  in  the  oppressive  government  of  the 
Heraclidse.  This  was  called  the  Ionic  migration,  from  the  race 
who  chiefly  composed  it.  Of  that  race,  Attica  was  considered 
as  the  orimnal  country.  The  Athenians  were  not  within  the 
range  of  the  Heracleid  conquests,  but  they  received  the  refu- 
gees of  the  oppressed  Peloponnesus,  till  their  scanty  and  over- 
peopled territories  could  no  longer  support  them.  At  last  they 
took  arms  against  the  Dorian  conauerors.  Codrus,  their  king, 
delivered  them  from  this  danger  oy  his  vduntaiy  martyrdom. 
But  a  change  of  government  succeeded,  which  induced  the  sons 
of  Codrus  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  Greece ;  and,  imder  their  auspices,  Aaa  Minor  received 
the  most  important  body  of  her  colonists.*  The  Ionian  emigrants, 
it  is  true,  settled  themselves,  like  their  iGoliah  predecessors,  not 
without  bloodshed  and  violence  +,  and  seized  not  only  on  the  pro- 
perty but  the  wives  and  children  of  the  conquered  people.f  But 
they  planted  a  range  of  states  south  of  the  Hermus,  destined  to 
prosper  for  a  long  time  under  the  common  name  of  Ionia,  when 
that  appellation  was  dropped  in  proper  Greece,  and  when  the  Athe- 

*  There  was  a  third  and  Doric  emigration  from  Greece  to  Asia,  but  of  much  lcs< 
consequence  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 

t  Herodotus,  i.  145.  Pausanias,  vii.  I,  3.  Strabo,  xiv.  938. 

VOL.  n.    NO.  XJ.  2   It' 
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mans  remembered  their  descent  from  Ion  only  in  the  pages  of. 
their  poetry. 

It  nas  been  argued  by  the  ingenious  Wood*,  that  Homer  must 
have  lived  before  those  migrations  had  taken  place:  otherwise,  that 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  events  so  important  both  to 
Europe  and  Asia.  And  it  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
silence  respecting  them,  with  the  idea  of  his  having  known  them. 
Yet  the  wdight  of  opinion,  both  ancnent  and  modem,  seems  inclined, 
I  think,  tOi  the  supposition  that  he  lived  after  those  migrs^tions* 
But  whether  Homer  sprang  up  among  some  earlier  Gred^  tribes^ 
that  had  lingered  in  Asia  after  they  had  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Troy,  or  owed  his  birth  to  a  later  race  of  emigrants,  it  is  cert^ia 
the,  Ionian  and  ^oUc  colonists  preserved  his  .writings,  and  that 
they  materially  influenced  the  future  literature  and  history  of  thq 
mother-country.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  grewvrich,  powerful,  and 
polished*  The  iSolians  had  the  better  soil ;  the  looians  the  finer 
climate  and.  harbours.  Of  those  advantages,  they  availed  them* 
selves  (the  lonians  especially)  with  that  spirit,  which  is  natural  ta 
adventurers,  whose  powers,  of.  mind  have  oeen  e»dled  by  sucpess,, 
and  by  new  drcum^tances.  Their  governments,  ceasod  to  be 
hereditary  monarchies  probably  a  considerable  time  before .  the 
Olympiads-!*;  and  it  does.not  appear,  that  the  people  always  escaped^ 
in  those  mutations,  from  oligarchy  or  despotism.  But  still  th^irj 
freedom,  till  the  Orientals. conquered  them,  on  the  whole  survived; 
and  those  rulers  called  iSsymnetesj:,  who«u.they  chose  either  far 
hfe  or  for  a. certain. number  of  years,  are  expressly  disUnguished 
by  Aristotle  from  tyrants ;  for  their  power,  though  great,  was. 
given  them,  by  the  people,  and  was  directed  by  laws.  Thiia 
the  Asiatic  states,  though  divided  and  often  contending,  among 
themselves,  were  for  a  long  time  the  outposts,  of  Greek  liberty  ana 
independence.;  and  though  at  last  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
Persian  invasion,  yet  they  stemmed  its  prepress  till  Greece  waa 
ripe  to  resist  it  Lying  almost  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
the  sea^  and  many  of^^^them  at  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  they, 
held  the  keys  of  commerce  in  their  own  hands«;  and  their  factories 
extendii^  asfar  as  Egypt,  their  numerous  settlements  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Bmck  Sea^  and  the  Mediterranean  IL  and. their  voyages. to 
regions  which. had  never  before. been  explored  by. Greeks,  were, 
the  happy  results  of  their  situation,  and  their  enterprise.  Among 
the  loman  states.  Colophon  and  Miletus  became  proverbial  foe 
their  power  and  valour ;  and  Samos,  the  birth-place  of  Pythagpr^ 


*  Wood'«  Essay  on  Homer. 

t  The  Olympiads  commence  in  chronology  77^  years  B.  C. 
i  Aristotiey  ill.  10,  11. 
I  §  The  Milesians  alone  established  fifty-seven  such  setllements. 

(I  The  PliocKans  founded  Marseilles. 
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"was  alto  oonspicuoQsly  distinguished  for  tUat  tutttonal  activity 
which  favours  tne  growth  of  intellect. 

*  It  may  be  objected^  perhaps,  that  I  am  here  noticing  traits, 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  which  have  by  no  means 
uniformly  favoured  the  progress  of  poetry.  Wealth  and  com-* 
iherce  may  have  been  ofiten  adverse  to  the  poetical  spirit  of  a 
people,  and  are  neither  its  necessary  nor  its  primary  springs. 
Homer  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  mfancy  of  all  the  arts.  It 
should  be  always  recollected,  however,  with  regard  to  Homer,  that 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  can  never 
make  the  state  of  society,  in  which  we  suppose  him  to  have  ex- 
isted, a  perfectly  secure  ground  of  reasoning  on  the  connexion 
between  poetry  and  the  state  of  human  cultivation.  But  from 
the  date  of  the  Olympiads  and  the  Ionian  commonwealths'*^, 
the  sun  of  civilization  appears  to  be  fairly  above  the  horizon. 
Row  much  of  the  previous  day-spring  had  smiled  on  Homer 
is  but  a  subject  of  speculation ;  but  we  have  henceforward, 
from  this  epoch,  comparatively  clearer  data  for  computing  tlie 
influence  of  social  improvement  on  taste  and  imagination.  And, ' 
great  as  Homer  was,  Greek  poetry  had  yet  to  fulfil  an  important 
and  inspired  career  for  ages  af^er  him.  She.  had  to  receive 
new  measures  of  harmony,  new  provinces  of  compo^don,  and 
new  varieties  of  excellence.  In  this  second  period  of  her  expan- 
sion into  various  forms,  all  pursuits  that  cherished  a  genial  ar** 
dour  in  the  temperament  of  society  must  have  conduced  to  her 
prosperity.  The  very  mechanical  arts  which  facilitated  the  use  of' 
writing,  and  the  meani^  of  finding  its  materials,  humbly,  but  use- 
fully contributed  even  to  Homers  immortality.  And  the  sym- 
ptoms of  an  earlier  ciiltivadon  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Asiatic  than 
m  proper  Greece,  are  strongly  evident.  Wolfe  himself  concedes  the 
probability  of  its  use,  "  especially  in  the  Ionian  States,**  as  eariy 
as  the  seventh  and  even  eighth  centuries  before  Christianity .-f" 

As  to  the  fine  arts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
earlier  cultivated  in  Asiatic  than  in  proper  Greece.  J  The  glory 
of  those  arts,  so  congenial  with  that  of  the  poet  in  spirit,  though 
not  in  form,  was  coeval  with  the  best  post-homenc  poetry  of 
Greece;  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  th^  Poetical  MUse  was 
reciprocally  influenced  and  refined  by  the  example  of  her  sisters. 
Can  we  believe  a  Greek  poet  to  have  felt  nb  glow  at  his  heart,  when  ' 

*  I  prefer  the  more  general  term  Common  weal  ttis  to  tbaC  of  Republics ;   for  the'' 
cooititotioiis  of  those  stotes  had  many  traits  which  we  should  scarcely  call  Repub- 
lican, in  the  common  and  modern  sense. 

t  «  Neque  adeo  dubito  quin  id  sasculis  VIII  et  VII  (A.  C.)  in  catens  civitfttibus, 
nominatim  Ionise  et  Magna  Graeci»>  fecerint  soUertiores  quidem  homines.'*  By  the 
words  **  id  fecerint"  Wolfe  means  practised  writing.    Wolfii  Prolegomena,  p.  70. 

X  To  save  the  reader  discussions  on  a  subject  only  indirecdy  connected  with 
poetry,  I  refer,  for  a  very  clear  examination  of  this  subject,  to  Meiner's  History 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Greece,  Book  1. 

2h2 
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te  oonteinplated  his  native  sculpture?  It  is  true,  that  the  statuary 
might  have  imbibed  his  conceptions  from  Homer.  But  the  inspi- 
ration which  he  borrowed  from  poetry  was  not  lost  to  poetry  itself. 
It  came  back  to  the  lyre  of  Greece;  and,  like  the  light  falling  on 
that  of  Memnon,  made  it  musical. 

The  fine  climate  and  soil  of  the  Asiatic  states  have  been  com- 
monly, and  with  justice,  remarked  as  circumstances  propitious 
to  their  rise  and  refinement.  Another  cause  of  their  rapid  ad- 
vancement has  not  been  so  generally  observed,  namely,  tne  state 
of  the  people  among  whom  tne  founders  of  the  colonies  arrived. 
Unlike  European  emigrants  to  Amenca,  they  had  not  to  hew 
down  woods,  nor  encounter  savages,  nor  toil  upward  through 
the  whole  process  of  human  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  they 
came  among  a  people  not  materially  different  from  themselves 
in  descent  and  language.  Among  this  people  they  found  not 
artists  indeed  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  but  artizans  and 
useful  arts  superior  to  those  which  they  had  left  in  their  native 
country.  Our  settlers  adopted,  eclipsed,  and  ultimately  ennobled, 
whatever  inventions  they  found,  and  originated  some  of  their  own 
which  were  highly  important.  In  a  general  view,  they  elevated 
art  from  a  mechanical  to  a  spiritual  character,  from  tasteless  pro- 
cesses to  the  pursuits  of  beautiful  design  and  imagination.  Thus 
the  art  of  sculpturing  in  marble  originated  in  the  Ionian  island  of 
Chios;  and  painting  and  architecture,  though  known  in  other 
countries,  could  not  be  called  fine  arts  until  they  came  into  their 
hands.  Still  our  colonists  owed  considerable  obligations  to  the 
race  among  whom  they  arrived  * ;  and  to  come  at  once  to  a  cir- 
cumstance strictly  connected  with  poetry,  they  borrowed  ftom 
the  Lydians  and  Phrygians  much  of  that  music  which  was  ^^  mar" 
ried  to  their  immortal  verse, ^* 

In  proper  Greece,  there  were  certainly  circumstances  that  con- 
tributed a  preparatory  influence  towards  her  future  poetical  fer- 
tility, and  that  tended  to  warm  and  exalt  the  character  of  popular 
imagination.  Among  these,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  trcu^ing 
effects  to  a  remote  cause,  I  cannot  help  reckoning  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. The  religion  and  poetry  of  Greece  were  intimately  combined. 
The  oracular  strains  even  constituted  an  important  class  of  Greek 
poetry,  though  it  is  now  lost  The  shrine  of  Delphi  strength- 
ened the  common  bond  of  religion  among  the  Greeks,  and  even 
extended  a  respect  for  their  name  among  barbarians.  It  gave  a 
sacred  object  to  their  national  pride  and  entnusiasm,  and  established 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Corinthians  were  early  acquainted  with  me-  * 
taUurgy;  but  it  is  obvious  the  Asiatics  abounded  in  the  metals  earlier  than  rlic 
Greeks,  and  preceded  them  in  the  knowledge  of  casting  and  melting  them.  Hero- 
dotus, who  informs  us  of  the  architecture  (if  their  buildings  could  be  so  called)  of 
the  Lvdians  having  been  so  miserable,  nevertheless  allows  that  people  to  have 
coined  monc}'  earlier  than  the  Greeks. 
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,  among  themselves  a  local  supremacy  over  the  richly  fanciful  system 
of  Pagan  superstition,  on  a  spot  where  war  could  not  enter,  and 
where  the  very  aspect  of  Nature  was  hallowed  by  the  most  iropo- 
sinff  associations.  Still  more  obviously  were  the  Pythic,  Olympic, 
and  other  public  games,  calculated  to  awaken  not  merely  the  cor^ 
[)oreal  energies,  but  the  moral  genius  of  a  people.  Amusements 
similar  to  those  festivals  had  prevailed  in  remote  times,  but  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  their  renewal  served  to  revive  old  heroic  re- 
collections. They  were  to  the  martial  spirit  of  Greece  what  the 
tournaments  were  to  the  chivalry  of  modem  Europe.  And  as 
song  will  always  be  found  where  there  is  enthusiasm,  those  games 
were  the  scenes  of  musical  and  poetical,  as  well  as  of  athletic 
emulation. 

Still  there  were  opposite  and  counteracting  causes  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  the  mother-country.  Crete,  the  earliest  civilized 
of  the  Greek  states,  the  probable  model  of  Spartan  government, 
a  most  ancient  teacher  of  religion,  and  a  great  depository  of 
its  mysteries  and  •'traditions — this  island  possessed  institutions 
which  tended  to  dvilize  her  only  to  a  stationary  point,  and 
which  promoted  hardy  and  active,  rather  than  elegant  occupations. 
The  Cretans  had  artists,  but  they  derived  the  fine  arts  from 
Asia.  They  had  some  ancient  poetical  names,  but  no  continued 
school  of  poetry,  to  rescue  them  from  obscurity.  Nothing 
is  known  of  die  old  Cretan  poet  Tliales,  but  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  Lycurgus.  The  history  of  their  far-famed  Epimenides 
is  involved  in  fable,  and  the  fragments  of  works  which  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  after  his  sleep  *  of  fifty  years,  are  scarcely 
better  authenticated  than  the  nap  itself.  The  Cretans,  in  fact, 
when  not  engaged  in  war,  commerce,  or  navigation,  were  fonder  of 
hunting,  and  robust  exercises,  than  the  pursuits  of  inventive  ima- 
gination, unless  we  choose  to  rank  under  this  head  those  habits  of 
marvellous  anecdote,  for  which  they  unhappily  became  but  too 
much  reputed.+ 


*  Epimenides,  as  we  are  gravely  informed  by  ApoIIonius  Dyosculns  and  Diogenes 
Laertios,  was  once  sent  out  to  the  field  by  his  father  to  seek  for  a  lost  sheep 
About  mid-day  he  got  tired  with  walking  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  laid  himself  down 
in  a  grotto,  and  fell  into  a  sleep,  which  lasted,  without  interruption,  for  fifty-seven 
years.  He  awoke,  of  course,  perfectly  refreshed,  but  quite  unconscious  that  he  had 
taken  more  than  an  ordinary  siesta ;  and  recollecting  his  father's  orders,  went  out 
again  in  search  of  the  sheep.  As  the  animal,  however,  was  already  beyond  the  reach  of 
recovery,  Epimenides  went  back  again  to  the  farm  to  make  the  best  apology  he  could 
for  his  failure.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  it  in  the  possession  of  strangers,  who,  we 
may  suppose,  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  his  story  about  the  sheep. 
In  this  perplexity,  he  rej>aired  to  the  city,  and  was  entering  his  father's  hou8e> 
when  he  was  stopped  by  people,  demanding  who  he  was.  With  much  difiiculty,  and 
no  less  astonishment,  he  was  at  last  recognized  by  his  younger  brother,  who  had  by 
this  time  grown  an  elderly  man,  and  who  enabled  him,  by  comparing  dates,  to  ascer- 
tain  the  length  of  his  slumber. 

t  Among  the  poets  of  Crete  may  be  remembered  Hybrias,  author  of  the  following 
bravo  song — I  give  the  original  as  well  as  the  translation  : — 
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Neither  could  Corinth,  though  it  gave  birth  to  flcreral  poets, 
ever  be  said  to  have  been  a  distinguished  seat  of  the  Muses.*  The 
..Corinthians  were  admirably  situated  on  their  nedk  of  land  for  the 
acqui^tion  of  power  and  prosperity,  and  they  acquired  them  e^ily. 
They  also  practised  some  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  there  is  no  distinct 
evidence  of  their  having  invented  anyone  of  them.t  They  could 
boast  neither  of  orators  nor  philosophers.  Indeed,  we  could  haid- 
iy  expect  a  city  containing  a  thousand  priestesses  of  Venus  in  a 
sin^e  temple,  to  have  been  an  eminent  school  of  moral  philoso- 
phy. Athens  had  a  very  early  poet  in  Tjrrtseus,  but  he  most  pro- 
tutoly  imitated  the  Asiatic  Callinus;  and,  in  a  general  view, 
Athenian  literative  was  late  in  coming  to  maturity. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  during  this  period,  when  the  Greek 
languam^  was  receiving  its  finest  polish  and  harmony  on  the  other 
side  of  the  JBgean,  to  the  Doric  states  of  proper  Greece,  we 
^shall  not  suspect  those  states  to  have  kept  on  a  par  with  the 
Asiatics  in  poetry  until  the  time  of  Pindar.  It  is  true,  thata  great 
deal  of  Doric  poetry  has  been  lost,  and  that^no  one  can  pretend 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  poetical  wealth  of  that  dialect  may  have 
been  between  the  time  of  Alcman  and  Pindar.  It  is  true  also,  that 
we  know  the  names  and  characters  of  several  beautiful  poets  who 
wrote  during  that  interval  (generally)  in  the  Doric  dialect  But 
the  best  of  those  poets  were  not  Greeks  of  the  mother-countiy.  X 
The  most  important  of  the  Doric  states,  Lacedsemon,  at  least,  was 
apparently  ill  calculated  to  be  the  region  of  poetry.  Alcman,  in- 
deed, lived  and  wrote  in  that  country,  and  the  popularity  of  his 
graceful  and  amatory  strains,  among  a  people  so  ru|ggedly  dissimi- 
lar to  him  in  genius,  is  a  fact  for  whicn  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
But  Alcman  was  a  Lydian,  if  not  by  birth,  at  least  by  immediate 

—     -  -  -  ■'  -     ■ 

SCOLION HYBRI-E    CRETENSIS.  SONG   OF  HYBR1A8  THE  CRETAN. 

-..  .  *»         j^    ti      .  \  hjl.  My  wealth 's  a  burly  spear  and  brand. 

Er.  ^  ^Xbtos,  lUya  Ugv,K^  {(^,,  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  shield  of  hides  antann'd, 

Kol  Td  KoXAv  haur^'iaify  vg6€KnfJLaxi«nii.  Which  on  my  arm  1  buckle : 

Tsr^  y^  d^,  rar^  B^lgof^rSr^  With  these  I  plough>  I  reap,  I  sow, 

Uar4u  rdv  dWv  oXvov  dV  cLiireXw,  ^ith  these  I  make  the  sweet  vintage  flow, 

_,     -       .           ,       ,                ...  And  all' around  me  truckle.  ' 

„»^^       Z       ,,         \     s      *'        B»*  your  wights  that  take  no  pnde  to 
Mif  ToAfiwyrcf  tx^uf  o6gv  km  to  koXov  •"  ^^^ 

Xatcn^ov,  A  massy  spear  and  well-made  shield, 
Udirrts  y6w  irnrn^Jrit  ifuu  icw^ow  Nor  joy  to  draw  the  sword : 

AfoWra,.,  Kdi  fiwriX4a  fUyi^  ^Wom.  Oh,Ibring  those hearUess,haplc8S  drones, 

,        f,^        f^j     ^^  «vp^..  Down  m  a  tnce  on  their  marrow-bones. 


To  call  me  King  and  Lord. 


was  separated  from  the  body,  and  preserring  the  organs  of  speech  unii^ured  by  a 
long  sea-Toyage,  delighted  the  people  with  a  great  many  pleasant  melodies. 

t  Vide  Meiner's  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften  in  Griechland  und  Rom.  pu  17. 

X  Stesichorus  was  of  Sicily-*Simonides  and  Bacchvlides  of  Ceos. 
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d^ficeiit*,  and  brduglit  with  liifti  the  softer  senias  of  Asia.  Sparta 
invited  and  welcomed  poets,  but  she  interfered  with  the  soopeand 
character  of  their  sonss  as  rigidly  as  with  the  music  that  guided 
her  marches  into  batw.  Her  iron  institmions  struck  at  the  roots 
of  some  of  the  fine  arts,  and  at  the  fruits  of  kH  of  them.  Her  very 
fiberty  was  a  despotism  over  the  most  natural  emotions  and  passions 
t)f  the  human  breast. 

It  is  thus  that  Asiatic  names  so  much  predominate  in  die  l3rTical 
period  of  poetry,  whi(^  commences  aboift  the  seventh  century 
wfbre  the  Christian  sera-f-,  and  exhibits  the  principal  traits  of  Gre- 
trian  genius  that  occur  between  the  dates  of  Homer  and  ^schy- 
lus.  For  the  Homeridss  were  only  a  school  of  imitators ;  and 
Hesiod  constituted  no  very  high  land-mark  of  originality.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  nam^s  of  Callinus,  Archtldchus,  and  Sappho, 
we  find  them  associate  Vith  the  appearance  of  new  numbers, 
acnd  fretki  passions  having  been  infused  into  the  form  and  soul 
of  poetry.  All  the  productions  of  the  period  on  Which  we  are  now 
entering,  certainly  could  not  be  called  lyrical ;  but  the  iaredomi- 
nant  character  of  Us  original  works  was  such.  This  was  decidedly 
the  murieal  age  of  Greece.  True  it  is  that  Homer  always  speaks 
of  pOets  as  singers,  and  almost  always  mentions  their  songs  having 
heen  accompanied  by  the  lyre.  It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that 
Greek  nmnc  was  itnportantly  improved  after  the  Homeric  age, 
aud  t^at  it  must  have  been  very  imperfect  during  it.  The  primi- 
tive cbaunt  of  long  poetical  narratives  could  have  been  but  very 
rude,  and  the  accompanying  touches  of  the  chord  were,  in  all  pro- 
bability, only  occasional.  Accordingly  Terpander,  a  bard  of  this 
new  penod,  nas  the  credit  of  having  first  perfected  the  melodies 
to  which  the  works  of  Homer  were  chaunted,  as,  well  as  the 
Stringed  instrument  which  accompanied  them.  Terpander,  and 
all  the  great  early  lyrical  masters,  were  eminent  musicians,  and 
thus  impressed  a  thoroughly  musical  genius  on  Greek  poetry,  the 
stamp  of  which  was  transmitted  to  its  drama,  and  was  never 
effaced  from  it.  Thns,  though  music  might  be  said  from  her 
infancy  to  have  been  the  associate  of  poetry,  yet  it  was  not  until 
she  had  acquired  a  certain  growth  and  degree  of  accomplishments 
that  she  became  her  most  intimate  companion. 

Before  this  era  the  old  religious  hymns  of  GJreece,  those  of  Olen, 


*  The  disputQ  aboat  Alcman's  native  coaatry  is  very  Old :  we  find  it  fdluded  to  i 

by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  who  wrote  in  the  days  oi  the  second  Egyptian  Ptolemyy 
In  an  epigr&m  beginning  Tdv  x«f^«^  •AAjc/ioj'o,  rov  h\unrn\{f  ifjuvcdoy — which  is  given  i 

in  ^runck's  and  Jacobrs  Analecta.  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  was 
bom  in  Lacedsmon.    Statins,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Sylvae,  speftks  of  hini  as  the  i 

*'  tetricis  Alcman  cantatus  Amyclis ;"  and  that  AmycliB  meant  Sparta,  appears  from  j 

iCheTroades  of  Euripides,  verse  986.  .  But  still  his  descent  was  Asiatic ;  and  even  his 
popularity  in  Sparta  does  not  impugn  the  general  justice  of  the  observation,  that  in 
a  country  the  institutions  of  which  were  so  rigid,  there  could  be  no  free  and  j 

flourishing  school  of  literature. 

t  If  Callinua  resAly  lived  at  the  period  of  the  Cimmerian  iiruption  into  Asia,  wa  I 

must  assign  the  commencement  of  the  lyrie  aera  to  the  6th  century  B.  C. 
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.for  instance,  (and  of  Orpheus,  if  he  ever  existed)  hlul  undoubtedly 
(!onstituted  a  species  oi  lyric  poetry.  But  it  was  cxAy  a  limited 
species,  the  object  of  which  was  confined  to  the  excitement  of 
religious  enthusiasm;  whereas  the  new  lyrical  strains  appealed  to 
all  the  passions,  and  embraced  all  the  interests  of  life.  This  was 
also  the  birth-ace  of  different  kinds  of  composition,  such  as  satire 
and  elegy,  which,  though  not  strictly  lyrical  poetry  according  to 
modem  ideas,  yet  in  those  times  partook  of  its  spirit  and  character. 
Pindar,  in  a  later  age,  carried  the  Greek  ode  to  perfection,  and 
.transferred  the  greatest  glory  of  the  lyre  to  proper  Greece  and  to 
the  Doric  dialect  Yet  u  we  possessed  the  entire  works  of  all  the 
lyrists  who  preceded  him,  it  is  likely  that  we  should  refoognize  in 
them  a  charm  of  fresh  and  artless  feeling,  which  we  should  ex- 
cjhange  with  reluctance,  ^  even  for  the  studied  magnificence  of 
Pindar.  And  without  reckoning  him,  they  form  the  memory  of  a 
mighty  dynasty.  Their  poetry  extended  over  an  interesting  di- 
versity of  themes  and  passions.  We  have  the  highest  classical 
authority  for  believing  that  it  was  variously  grand  and  beautiful. 
Jt  was  the  record,  to  be  sure,  of  vices  as  well  as  of  virtues ;  but  its 
spirit  had  freedom,  and  fire,  and  grace.  Sappho^s  Love  Ode  is 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  sublime  by  Longinus,  and  with  jus- 
tice, for  all  sensations  become  sublime  where  they  amount  to 
perfect  transport  Both  language  and  music  were  now  arrived  at 
a  rich  and  varied  ripeness ;  yet  music  was  still  young,  and  far 
from  the  artificial  maturity  that  divides  h^  from  poetry.  The 
human  mind  had  been  kindled  by  new  circumstances,  and  its 
sensibiUties  were  still  impetuous  with  novelty.  A  crisis  so  formed 
for  lyrical  excellence  could  hardly  occur  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  poetical  character  to  have  now  rather 
increased  than  diminished  in  its  influence  over  society.  More 
honoured  than  inHomeFs  age  it  could  not  well  be;  but  it  acquired 
more  political  importance.  The  Homeric  poets  are  never  described 
as  interposing  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  But  in  the  period 
on  whicn  we  are  now  entering,  we  find  Callinus  quickening  the  pulse 
of  his  country ""s  courage,  and  Alcseus  defending  freedom  by  his 
genius  as  well  as  his  sword. 

What  the  ancients  thought  of  those  early  lyrists,  and  how  they 
felt  their  works,  is  still  conspicuous  in  the  studious  imitations 
of  them  by  their  best  poets*,  and  the  glowing  eulogies  pro- 
nounced on  them  by  their  most  masterly  critics.^j'  There  is  a 
mortifying  contrast,  however,  between  die  vast  admiration  that 
was  evidently  paid  to  them  by  antiquity,  and  the  scanty  sum  of 
their  works  that  has  been  spared  to  us  by  time,  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  by  bigots  J  and  barbarians.     Only  twenty-one  lines  have  been 


* 


Kx.  gr.  IJorace.  t  Longinus  and  QuiDctilian. 

X  We  hsrc  to  thank'  the  priests  of  Constantinople  for  having  destroyed  a  great 
many  of  the  works  of  Anacreon  and  other  amatory  Greek  poets. 


hi 
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preserved  of  the  writings  of  CalHnus  *,  the  probable  inventof  of  pen* 
tameter  verse,  and  the  precursor  of  Tyrtseus  in  war  elegy.  The 
history  of  Arcbilochusf  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, but  before  liis  name  could  have  become  a  by-word  for 
the  terrors  of  satire,  the  fulminations  of  his  resounding  iambics 
(his  i/x^c'rec  ia/A/3o<)  must  have  dazzled  and  eleclTified  the  ancient 
world.  Yet  the  few  lines  ascribed  to  him,  which  have  been 
preserved  (too  few  and  too  casually  gleaned  to  ^ve  us  an  insight 
mto  any  writer^s  character)  happen  to  express  rather  a  firmly 
suffering  than  a  savage  spirit,  ana  are  certainly  not  like  fragmostA 
of  works  of  ffenius,  mat  were  meant  to  drive  his  enemies  to'de^ 
spair.  Still  scantier  are  the  rehcs.of  Alcman,  who  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  a  graceful  amatory  poet,  and  distinguished  among 
the  masters  of  the  lyre  by  the  epithet  delicious  (yXvri/c)  by  an 
epigrammatist  evidently  acquainted  with  his  works.  \(    A  scrap 


^  I  have  named  Callinns  first  in  the  series  of  poets  after  Hesiod,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo>  who  supposes  him  earlier  than  Archilochus,  and  quotes  a  line  from 
him  (CaUinus),  alhiding  to  the  Qmmerian  irruption  into  Asia,  which  apparently  fixes 
his  date  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Olympiads.  I  refer  the  reader  (unwiUing  to 
trouble  him  with  chronological  discussions)  to  ChauiFepif 's  continuation  of  Bayle'a 
Dictionary  (article  Callinus),  Nor,  though  Athenaeus  is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
Strabo  respecting  the  date  of  tiiis  poet,  shall  I  stop  to  balance  their  testimonies. 
The  fragment  of  Callinus  above  alluded  to,  is  given  in  the  **  Analecta".of  Bronck 
and  Jacobs,  and  others,  and  in  the  *'  Poeta  Minores  "  (p.,426)  of  our  own  elegant 
scliolar  Gaisford.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  the  poet  to  his  country- 
men the  Epherians,  when  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbours  the  Magnesians.  It 
can  be  traced  to  no  earlier  preserver  than  Stobaus  of  the  5th  Christian  century,  but 
I  know  of  no  direct  argument  against  its  authenticity.  Camerarius,  a  distinguished 
himinary  of  the  16th  century,  thought  so  highly  of  its  spirit,  that  he  translated  it 
into  Latin,  and  inserted  it  in  an  oration  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  powers  0f 
Europe,  exhorting  them  to  unite  against  the  Turks. 

t  Archilochus  is  put  by  Fabricius,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  (i.  12),  and 
Cicero  i(Tusc.  Quest.),  as  the  contemporary  of  Gyges,  and  as  flourishing  in  the 
15th  Olympiad  j  but  he  is  generally  placed  by  chronologists  within  the  7th  oentiny 
B.  C.  There  is  an  interesting,  though  rather  credulous  detail  of  the  traditions 
respecting  him  in  Gillies's  History  of  Greece.  The  article  Archilochus  in 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  in  my  opinion,  evinces  a  great  deal  more  research  than 
impartiality  respecting  the  character  of  this  terrific  old  satirist.  Pindar  is 
quoted,  to  shew  that  he  despised  him  as  an  odious  dealer  in  detractibn  (2d 
Pythic.)  But  Pindar  was  a  lover  of  the  great,  and  might  not  be  fair  evi- 
dence on  the  snbject.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  or  rather  there  is  a 
manifest  improbability,  that  the  old  poet  Archilochus  was  pointed  at  in  the  2d  Py- 
thic. Pindar  says  he  had  seen  him ;  but  the  great  lambist  had  been  dead  for  ages 
before  Pindar  was  born.  He  had  seen  him,  however,  he  says,  at  a  distance,  iieasi  a 
rather  odd  way  of  saying  that  he  had  heard  of  a  dead  man.  Not  even  Heyne*s  high 
authority  in  coojecturing  (for  he  only  conjectures)  that  iKos  alludes  to  distance  of 
time,  can  demonstrate  that  there  never  w&s^bni  one  man  of  the  name  o£  Archilochus 
in  Greece,  (the  name,  by  the  way,  occurs  in  Homer,)  or  that  the  Archilochus  who 
is  mentioned  was  not  IHndar's  contemporary.  The  story  of  Lycambes,  who  had 
refused  our  poet  his  daughter  in  marriage,  naving  afterwards  hanged  himself  in 
consequence  of  Archilochus's  satires,  may  sound  very  credible ;  but  one  would  fain 
hope  that  the  sequel  was  only  a  piece  of  pathetic  scandal,  namely,  that  the  beauty 
who  had  jilted  the  poet,  and  another  young  lady  of  the  family,  tudud  themselves 
up  after  their  father's  example. 

t  In  an  epigram  describing  the  great  lyric  poets,  preserved  in  Grotius's,  and 
several  other  anthologies. 
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of  his  ¥ene6%  which  Virgil  probably  imitafaed'f,  seems  to  oorre* 
mpand  with  this  chancter,  though,  perhaps,  the  suavity  ef  the 
Qnginid  will  be  little  leoognized  in  tsanslation  :-^ 

***  The  mountain-summits  sleep,  glens,  clifiis,  and  caves^ 
Are  silent — all  the  black  earth's  reptfle  brood — 
The  bees — ^the  wild  beasts  of  the  motmtain-wood ; 
In  depths  beneath  the  dark  red  ocean's  waveti 
ItB  monsters  rest,  whibt  wrapt  in  bower  and  spirajr 
Each  bird  is  hush'd  that  streteb'd  its  pinions  to  ^e  day." 

Otir  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  much  Greek  l3rric  .poetiy  may  be 
fairly  extended  to  productions  of  a  much  humbler  diaracter  than 
those  of  Alcman  and  Archilochus.  An  ample  preservation  of 
their  popular  songs  would  have  thrown  incalculably  amusing  licfats 
OB  their  national  manners.  The  multifarious  character  of  uieir 
songs  marks  how  much  this  ^y  people  %  delisted  in  verse  and 
vo(»l  melody.  Besides  their  war-son^  tbeur  love-son^  their 
songs  for  the  bath  and  for  convivial  parties,  they  had  strams  allot- 
ted to  almost  every  description  of  labour.  The  bakers,  the  reap* 
«*8,  the  wool-«omber8,  the  weavers,  the  rowers  at  the  oar,  the 
drawers  of  water,  the  shepherds,  the  ploughmen,  and  the  vine- 
dressers, had  all  their  peculiar  songs ;  so  that  dieir  streets,  and 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  harbours,  must  have  constantly  resounded 
widi  the  notes  of  cheerful  harmonjr.  The  hired  servants  san^ 
a  particular  sonff  as  they  went  to  their  work  §.  An  ingenious  anti- 
quary has  even  found  materiais  for  a  treatise  on  the  strains  of  their 
be^ars  ||. 

With  speculations  on  this  last  species  of  poetry,  however,  it 
would,  of  course,  not  be  very  inspiring  to  the  imagination  to 
indulge  ourselves;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  attend  to  oompoations 
where  the  peculiar  beauty  of  Greek  genius  is  visible,  ana  in  the 
remainder  of  my  lecture,*  diall  treat  of  their  principal  poets  ante- 
cedent to  the  Attic  Drama. 

To  be  continued* 


*  ALCMAN. 

"ZtSownr  V6g4wr  Kogv^  re  koI  ^a^vyytt 

Uid^s  re  Koi  xmiZ^' 
4v\d  re  ipnird  ^  oaffa  rg4^  ylXaiva  yaia 
^g€s  igtCKcioi  rt  jcal  y4vos  iiiLKurcSp* 

Ken  jcvBJSoX*  Iv  $4yB^(ri 
Uog^v^s  dK6r  Hvdovffof  V  iunftiv 

t  In  Viftpl'i  celebrated  description  of  night  in  the  fimith  Aieid,  **  Nos  eral  et 
plAcidnm  carpehant,"  Slc 

t  The  hilarity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  marked  in  their  rery  form  of  aalatalion. 
When  they  greeted  a  neighbour*  they  bade  him  rejoice ;  a  Roman  bade  him  be  tafe, 
or  strong.  (  Athenasns,  xiv.  p.  619. 

II  Ilgen»s  Poeseot  mendicorom  GrBconim  specimina>  Ac. 
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The  diurnal  press  of  Germany  has  lately  presented  the  p^ublie  with 
such  an  account  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Grecian 
insurrection  as»  wfben  known,  musty  if  correct,  produce  a  very 
material  altexfition  in  the  sentiments  with  which  the  existing  struggle 
in  Turkey  has  hitherto  been  regarded  in  this  country.  Our  Con* 
tinenial  neighhoKrs,  especially  some  of  the  most  enlightened  classes 
amongst  the  Germans,  have  been  from  the  first  all  enthusiasm  upon 
the  subject  of  the  .emancipation  of  the  Greeks,  and  bitterly  reproach 
the  English  with  the  apathy  which  it  is  asserted  they  display,  with 
their  want  of  zeal  for  liberty,  and  of  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Greece.  These  crimes,  like  most  of  those  with  which  the  Britiah 
nation  is  so  freely  charged,  are  asorflbed  to  its  commercial  apidt ;  and 
England  b  supposed  to  be  induced  to  favour  fthe  Turks,  by  a  pro- 
phetic jealousy  of  the  future  navy  of  Independent  Greece.  Deep, 
indeed,  would  be  our  regret,  could  we  apprehend  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  such  charges ;  and  although  the  motive  to  which  th^ 
are  attributed  is  so  truly  bughable,  that  It  appears  almost  absurd  to 
say  any  thing  in  its  refutation,  the  aubject  itaelf  is  too  serious  not  to 
require  notice.  We,  ther.efore,  hcg  leave  to  offer  to  the  accusers  of 
our  country  a  few  words,  in  extenuation  of  this  alleged  lukewarm* 
ness  of  sympathy  for  the  Greeks. 

We  will  not  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  results,  dt  the  nature  of  the 
recent  Italian  attempts  at.  revolution,  which  have  ceftmojy  not  been 
encouraging  to  those  who  imagine,  that  a  nation  sunk  in  the4owesl 
degradation  of  slavery,  can  at  once  throw  off  the  brutifying  effects 
of  such  a  state,  as  the  serpent  his  skin,  and  emerge  bright,  youthful, 
regenerated,  cs^able  of  appreciating  and  rationally  enjoying  full  and 
entire  liberly, — but  proceed  at  once  to  European  Turkey. 

The  British  public  may  have  been  misled  by  want  of  information, 
but  from  what  has  hitherto  been  known,  there  has  been  no  reason  to 
consider  the  point  at  issue  any  thing  more  than  whether  the  Greeks 
should  be  slaves  to  the  Turks,  or  to  the  Russians.  I^ow,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  it  might  be  very  desirable  for  the  Greeks  to  effect 
a  change  of  masters,  by  which  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  nation 
professing  the  same  religion  with  diemselves,  instead  of  a  tribe  of 
Mahometan  Tartars; — who,  aft^r  receiving  from  the  oppressed  Chris-» 
tian,  by  way  of  tax  or  tribute,  tiie  stipulated  price  of  a  licence  for 
each  individual  to  wear*— not  hmr*powder,  but  his  own  head  upon  bin 
own  shoulders  for  the  year  next  ensuing,  are,  it  is  said,  occasionally 
seized  with  conscientious  scruples  touching  such  compounding  of 
infidelity ;  and  when  this  occurs,  in  order  to  rectify  their  error, 
although  they  do  not  judge  it  requisite  to  return  the  money,  they 
have  recourse  to  hanging,  impaling,  and  such  other  persuasive 
methods  of  conversion,  as  may  leave  the  letter  of  the  compact  invio-i 
late*  We  believe  the  orthodox  Catholic  argument  by  fire  has  never 
been  adopted  in  that  unenlightened  country.  But,  though  we  allow  thai 
this  transfer  would  have  been  a  material  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  transferred,  we  cannot  see  that  there  was  much  in  the  husinesa 
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calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm  either  for  liberty,  or  for  the  memory 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  general  European  crusade  might,  indeed^ 
have  been  thought  analogous  to  the  circumstance  of  the  actual 
oppression  and  wholesale  murder  of  our  fellow  Christians  by  the 
Turks,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  most  reasonable  crusade 
that  ever  was  undertaken.  But  with  respect  to  this  country,  when 
the  enormous  preponderance  of  Russia  in  Europe,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  Czar's  late  increase  of  power,  as  well  as  of  influence  in  Asia,  and 
of  the  consequent  possible  danger  to  the  British  empire  in  India)  is 
considered,  it  is  really  expecting  from  England  a  degree  of  disinte- 
restedness more  usually  found  in  romance  than  in  ordinary  life,  to 
require  that  she  should  be  very  zealous  in  promoting  and  effecting 
such  transfer. 

But  if  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  the  AUgemeiue  Zeitung,  this 
view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  was  wholly  founded  in  error.  The  question 
actually  is,  whether  Greece  shall  or  shall  not  once  more  exist  as  a 
free  state,  whether  the  Greeks  do  or  do  not  possess  resolution  and 
resources  sufficient  to  accomplish  their  own  emancipation,  the  expul- 
sion of  their  oppressors,  and  the  establishment  of  their  country's 
independence,  if  not  absolutely  unassisted,  at  least  with  no  more  aid 
than  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  derive  from  private  and  voluntary 
contributions  and  auxiliaries. 

The  Grecian  navy,  we  are  here  told,  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  mounting  from  fifteen  to  thirty- five  guns,  and  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  smaller  craft.  .  These  vessels  are  almost  entirely 
private  property,  and  belong  chiefly  to  wealthy  merchants,  established 
in  the  three  small  islands  of  Hydria,  Spezia,  and  Psara.  This  navy 
has  no  admiral ;  it  is  commanded,  as  it  is  formed,  in  common ;  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  different  proprietors  and  their  deputies, 
being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  respective  contributions. 
Does  not  this  description  recal  to  the  reader's  mind,  the  composition 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  that  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  ten- 
day-about  generals,  who  led  the  Athenian  troops  to  Marathon  ?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  navy,  so  collected  and  so  conducted,  has  re- 
peatedly defeated  its  antagonists,  and  is  now,  divided  into  four  fleets, 
occupied  in  blockading  the  ports  to  which  the  discomfited  Turkish 
ships  have  retired.  'This  account  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
startling,  from  its  extreme  opposition  to  all  our  preconceived  ideas ; 
yet  it  may  receive  some  confirmation,  making  due  allowance  for 
firiendly  exaggeration,  from  the  information  which  has  of  late  years 
been  corannunicated  by  several  intelligent  travellers  respecting  the 
Grecian  islands,  whose  condition  has  always  been  very  different  from 
that  of  the  main  land.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  Turks  have  no 
insular  propensities,  and  have  therefore  given  themselves  little  concern 
about  the  Archipelago,  beyond  imposing  and  receiving  tribute.  The 
consequence  of  this  fortunate  indifference  has  been  the  superiority^  in 
every  respect,  of  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  over  their  brethren  of  the 
continent.  Not  that  it  is  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that  even  they  bear 
any  apparent  traces  of  their  relationship  to  their  renowned  predeces- 
sors, but  they  have  long  enjoyed  a  commercial  prosperity,  and  an 
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individual  security  and  comfort^  very  bencfficial  to  the  human  cha- 
racter^ and  wholly  unknown  to  the  slave  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
a  master. 

The  land  forces  of  the  Greeks,  we  learn  from  the  .same  authority^ 
are  also  divided  into  four  corps  (TarmSe  of  from  twenty  to  forty  thou- 
sand men  each,  stationed  in,  and  at  present  almost  undisputedly  occu- 
pying the  Peloponnesus,  iEtolia,  and  Thessaly,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  All  Pasha,  Epirus.  The  province  of  Thessaly  is  represented  as . 
being,  from  its  geographical  position,  a  point  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  and  since  it  has  been  cleared  from  the  Turks,  the  influence  of 
the  leaders  who  hold  it,  amongst  whom  we  observe  a  modem  Odys- 
seus, has  induced  the  neighbouring  province  of  Macedonia  to  declare 
in  favour  of  freedom. 

But  a  piece  of  intelligence  which,  if  correct,  is  still  more  impor- 
tant than  the  numbers  under  arms,  is,  that  the  present  insurrec- 
tion had  been  long  premeditated  and  organized,  although  the  moment 
of  its  breaking  out  seems  to  have  been  determined,  and  probably  was 
precipitated,  by  the  attack  made  upon  Ali  Pasha  by  the  Porte.  We 
are  told  of  a  regular  association  previously  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  Greece,  called  the  Hetacria,  though  the  date  of  its  es- 
tablishment is  not  mentioned,  which  directs  and  governs  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  leading  men,  or  Kapitanys. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  these  Kapitanys,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Grecian  land  forces,  we  must  recur  to  the  period  of  the  Ottoman 
conquests.  The  mountainous  districts  of  the  country  appear  never  to 
have  been  thought  by  the  Turks  worth  the  trouble  of  subduing ;  they 
were  satisfied  with  securing  the  possession  of  the  towns  and  plains. 
Naturally,  all  such  Greeks  as  still  valued  their  liberty  withdrew  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  arranged  themselves  in  bands  under  regu- 
lar leaders,  named  Kapitanys :  they  have  continued  in  that  form  ever 
since,  subsisting  chieny  by  plunder;  but  we  are  assured  that  the 
Turks  alone  are  exposed  to  their  depredations,  whilst  they  scrupulously 
abstain  from  robbing  a  Christian.  The  Pashas  have  found  it  most  con- 
venient to  make  terms  with  these  Kapitanys ;  and  in  consideration  of 
their  nominal  submission  to  the  Porte,  g^ve  them  pay  and  provisions, 
committing  to  their  superintendence  districts  designated  by  the  term 
Armatolion. 

When  the  celebrated  Ali  first  sought  to  make  himself  independent 
of  the  Porte,  he  courted  the  Kapitanys,  and  induced  many  of  them, 
with  their  bands,  to  enter  his  service.  When  he  thought  himself 
sufficiently  strong,  he  began  to  assassinate  the  chiefs.  The  bands  of 
his  victims,  and  the  surviving  Kapitanys,  were  offended,  and  left  him 
in  anger.  Accordingly,  when  the  Porte  last  year  sent  an  army  to 
put  down  Ali,  they  very  naturally  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  Ottoman 
generaFs  invitation  to  join  him  against  the  common  enemy,  Ali.  They 
did  so  join ;  and,  in  fact,  formed  the  principal  strength  of  the  Grand 
Seignior's  forces.  But  Turkish  insolence  and  Mahometan,  intole- 
rance did  not  permit  this  alliance  to  last.  The  Kapitanys  were  in- 
sulted, and  one  of  their  number  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  upon  some 
old  complaint.  The  other  leaders,  in  high  indignation,  were  about  to 
rescue  their  comrade  by  force  ;  but  here  the  Hetsaria  interposed,  and 
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resthuMd  tketr  mlenoe,  by  mn  snNuaace  thmt'  preoipitete  meadHfei 
¥KHiid;  niin  ait  their  well«fQ4incled  hopes.  The  Kapitaaya  sabmitted 
to  thiff  representation,  purchased  the  release  of  their  friend  by  a  pe- 
cuniary saeriiioe,  and  ttom  one  ami  ail  left  the  Torkish  camp,  retiring 
wHh>  their  troops^  to  the  monntainB.  Alt,  wiio  bad  been  driven  in 
great  dtstrass  iarto  Joaanma,  nofr  found  himsdf  again  aiile  to  cope 
with'  y»  enemies.  He  onee  more  entered  into  negociation  with  the 
Kapitanys.  Common  interest  prevailed  over  former  resentment ;  they 
accepted  his  overtures,  he  supplied  them  with  money  and  arms,,  and 
the  iasttrrection  began. 

All  remains  at  Joaaaina,  and  is  at  present  a  firm  ally  of  the  Greeks. 
His  steady  adherence  to  their  cause  is  said  to  be  ensured  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  favourite  Grecian  wife,  BasiUssa.  Were  this  the  only  tie, 
did  the  durability  of  the  alliance  depend  solely  upon  the  conjugal 
affection-^the  constant  attachment  of  such  a  personage  as  Alt,  we 
should  not  expect  much  advantage  from  it;  but  the  Greeks  have  a 
better  hold  upon  their  confederate.  Whilst  the  Porte  continues  formi- 
dable, care  for  his  own  safety  must  secure  his  co-operationi. 

All  this  sounds  most  encouragingly^  and  If  we  may  believe  the  Whole, 
or- even  one  half-— a  half  is  the  proportion  of  evil  report  pronounced 
in  the  "  School  for  Scandar*  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  and  surely  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  exaggerations  of  kindness  exceed  those  of 
malignity— if  theni  according  to  this  canon  of  criticism,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  beHeving.  half  the  foregoing  statement,  we  may  indulge  hoped  of 
the  Buecess  of  the  Greeks,  without  incurring  more  ridicule  .than  was 
heaped  upon  those  who  augured  well  of  the  efforts  of  the  '*  universal 
Spanish  nation  ;'*  for,  if  we  cannot  deny  that  the  Greeks  were  in  even 
a  lower  class  of  humanity  than  the  Spaniards,  it  must  be  admitted, 
OB  the  other  hand,  that  the  Grand  Seignior  is  a  somewhat  different 
adversary  from  Bonaparte.  And  if  there  really  does  exist  a  rational  * 
hope  of  seeing  Greece  restored  to  the  condition  of  an  independent 
stelte,  can  there  be  found,  within  the  limits  of  cultivated  Europe,  a 
bosmD  so  cold,  so  dead  to  every  generous,  as  well  as  to  every  classi-^ 
cal  recollection,  that  it-  does  not  glow  with  delight  at  the  mere  idea? 
With -respect*  to  England,  she  has  already  shewn,  in  the  cause  of 
Spain,  of  what  enthusiasm  she  is  capable,  in  behalf  of  a  people  gal<* 
lantly  struggling  against  overwhelming  force.  And  can  she  be  indif- 
ferent towBurds  Greece  ? — Greece,  whose  very  name^  in  addition  to 
all  the  sympathies  called  forth  by  Spain,  awakes  the  tehderest  senti- 
ments of  religion  for  martyred  Christians,  together  with  every  ardent 
feeling  of  boyhood  for  the  country  of  Leonidas,  a  Codrus,  an  Achil- 
les, aa  Alexander,  and  of  maturer  years  for  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes. 

Illustrious  names  come  thronging  rather  upon  the  heart  than  upon 
the>  memory,  from  which  it  is  painful  to  select,  and  whose  numbers 
would  overflow  these  pages.  And  yet,  for  what  better  should  they  be 
reserved  ?  What  can  we  hope  to  say  that  may  arouse  the  soul  which 
the  bare  enumeration  of 'such  names  can  leave  unmoved  ?  The  thought  ■ 
would  be  sacrilege,  and  we  will  lay  aside  the  pen  witb  this  single  ob*« 
servation,  most  probably  to  resume  it  again  ere  long,  on  the  same 
subject* 
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LETTJSE.  IV. 
THE   artists'    LRTTEB-fiOX; 


Miss  Lucy  Patepson  to  Mr,  J* . 

Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  J      ■  ^  you  are  the  sweetest  man !  I  do  not 
compliment  you^  in  tlie  least,  when  I  say  that  I  had  rather  have  one 
of  your  miniatures  than  five  Cartoons  from  Hampton  Court  Pa- 
lace.    Raphael  might  have  been  all  very  well  in  his  day ;  but  this 
I  will  say,  a  party  of  us  went  to  the  Toy  at  Hampton  Court  last 
Sunday,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Holloway  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  I  myself  have  no  great  opinion  of  Raphaels     For 
instance,  there  are  three  great  brawny  men  leaning  over  the  edge 
of  a  boat  no  bigger  tlian  a  bathing-tub.     Harry  Marmoset  knows 
something  of  boats  ;  he  belongs  to  the  Funny  Club :  and  he  tells 
me,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  and  Jack  Junior  were  in  a  boat  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  that ;  that  Jack,  dropped  his  white  hat 
overboard,  offisleworth ;  and  that,   when  they  both  leant  over 
the  bow  to  reach  it,  the  boat  upset,  and  they  were  **  regularly 
capsized.*^     So  much  for  Raphael  as  a  painter !     Then  again,  he 
daubs  such  a  set  of  ^aots,  that  all  the  lines  in  their  faces  look  like 
so  much  cordite.     How.  different,  my  dear  Sir,  is  your  elegant 
department  of  tne  art !    Such  a  sliding  over  of  natural  defects  till 
they  even  pass  for  beauties !     Such  a  melting  dawn  of  superfluous, 
fat !    Such  a  shaving  of  shoulder-bones !     ^ucfa  a  reform  in  the 
upper  house]    Such   an   abolition  of  all  superfluous   wrinkles! 
Wliat ,  is  Lawson'^s  depilatory  to  the  hidr-pencil  of  divine  Mr. 
J—  ?    There 's  Mrs.  Huncn,  with  a  back  like  the  Bonassus ! 
if  you  have  not  made  her  as  slim  as  a  swan  !     Then,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  are  my  own  collar-bones,  standing  out,  under  my  chin, 
like  the  cross-bones  over  the  churchgoer  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor ; 
you  have  totally  enveloped  them  in  a  soft  skin.of  a  dazzling  white* 
ness.     Where  now  are  the  couple. of  gooseberries,  as  that  rude, 
boy,  my  brother  George,  used  to  denommate  my.  eyes? — changed, 
to  two  orbs  of  blue,  floating  in  liquid  fire !  I  don^t  wonder  that  you 
have  more  business  than  you  can  get  through  with.    You  are  quite 
right —-painters  should'  not  speak  their  minds, .  any  more  than, 
poets.     It's  all  very  well  in  a  fainily-jMurty ;  but  at  Somerset- 
tiouse  people's  faces  should  be  upon  their  best  behaviour.     How 
ingeniously  have  you  got  over   that  ocular  indedsion  of  mine, . 
which  my  friends  call  an  agreeable  squint,  although  I  suspect  my 
enemies  of  making  the  adjective  one  syllable. longer.     My  elbow 
too,  leaning  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  is  whiter  than  the  driven 
snow ;  Nature,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  given  it  tlie  hue  of  the  red 
snow  at  the  North  Pole.    A  blue  morocco  bound  book  hangs 
negligently  in  my  taper  fingers,    indorsed  ^^  Psyche,   by  Mlrs. 
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Tighe,''    Pray  who  is  Peyche  ?   It 's  a  very  ugly-looking  w(»d  :   I 
would  not  attempt  to  pronounce  it  for  the  best  Donnet  in  the  Soho 
bazaar.     I  suppose  it  is  somebody  or  something  of  Lord  Byron^'s. 
Have  you  read  his  three  last  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ?    I  have :  but 
don^t  mention  it  to  Harry  Marmoset ;    I  promised  him  that  I 
would  not.     I  don't  think  them  so  good  as  the  two  first ;  when  I 
say  not  so  good,  I  mean  not  so  bad  :  for  they  say  that  the  good- 
ness of  Lord  Byron  depends  upon  his  badness.     The  fact  is,   I 
read  very  little ;  because,  when  I  do  read,  I  have  contracted  a 
habit  of  muttering  the  words,  and  of  running  my  head  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  lines.     Nobody  ever  told  me  of  it,  till 
that  rude  boy  Geor^  mentioned  it  yesterday.     I  was  reading  the 
Poet  Laureates  Vision  of  Judgment,  and  tne  lines  were  so  very 
long,  that  George  told  me  my  nose  swung  like  a  pendulum.     I 
don't  mean  to  go  on  vdth  it,  till  Southey  shortens  the  lines.    At  all 
events  I  shall  wait  for  the  octavo  edition.     But  to  return  to  the 
miniature.     Harry  Marmoset  tells  me  that  you  are  dcnng  his  also. 
How  interesting  !  Pray  do  make  haste,  my  dear  Mr.  J.  and  finish 
us  both  in  time  for  the  Exhibition.  Harry  Knows  a  stationer  in  Fet- 
ter-lane who  sells  India-rubber  to  one  of  the  hanging  committee. 
Harry  means  to  make  interest  with  him,  to  get  the  two  miniatures 
hung,  answering  one  another,  tSte-a-tSte^  **  like  King  William  and 
his  Queen,^  as  some  great  poet  sings.     This  wiU  be  pure !    Our 
attitudes  have  been  studied  to  produce  that  effect     He  leers  over 
his  left  shoulder;  I  sigh  over  my  right.   Quite  in  the  Novel  line^- 
^*  Their  eyes  accidentuly  met;  bis  looked  unutterable  things ;  her^s 
dropped  down,  while  a  blush  suffused  her  lovely  cheek.*"    Oh  1 
what  shall  I  do  to  pass  the  time  till  the  Exhibition  opens  ?    We 
mean  to  go  a  party  on  the  very  first  day.     Sir  Hildebrand  Horn- 
sey,  from  Doctors^  Commons,  that's  one;  his  second  daughter, 
Cedlia,  that^s  two;  Jack  Juniper,  of  Liquorpond-street,  that^s 
three;  Sally  and  Jane  Tick,  from  Hoxton-square,  that^s  five. 
Poor  Elizabeth  wonH  be  able  to  go;  a  monkey  at  Bartholomew 
fair  has  nibbled  off  the  tip  of  her  little  finger.     Stay !  where  was 
I?— oh,  five!   Well,  then  there  *s  myself,   six;  ana  my  brother 
George,   seven —  a  nice   snug  little  hackney-coach  party.     We 
mean  to  go  up  stairs  at  once  to  the  miniature-room,  without  wait- 
ing below  to  look  at  the  statues.     Indeed  I  don^t  think  it  proper. 
I  wonder  they  don^t  dress  them.     There  should  be  a  meeting  of 
auxiliary  ladies  in  the  Egjrptian  Hall,  to  subscribe  for  flannel  and 
broad-cloth.   I  ^11  speak  to  papa,  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Fry,  to  speak  to 
the  Lord  Mayor.     Well,  tnen,  we  snail  elbow  our  way  up  to  the 
two  miniatures ;  and  if  they  do  but  look  in  Somerset-house  as 
they  look  in  Frith-street,  every  body  will  set  it  down  for  a  match  ; 
ana  then  papa  must  give  his  consent.     Oh  dear  !  dear !  when 
will  the  Exhibition  open ! 
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**  Iff  when  the  robin  warbles  from  her  bough 
The  latest  accents  of  adoring  love, 
To  yon  fair  star  that  gilds  ue  twilight  trees. 
Thou  canst  not  give  a  moral  to  her  song ; 
If,  when  the  moon  sheds  her  still  sober  light 
Upon  this  water,  and  deludes  the  eye 
"Wish  show  of  motion,  there  is  in  thy  heart 
No  pulse  of  pleasure ; — Whence,  for  ever  hence, 
Oh,  shun  this  bank  !  it  b  the  Poet's  haunt  l"— Anbtbr. 

I  HAVE  heard  and  read  of  many  great  names,  have  worshipped 
and  envied  them ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  with  more  feelings  of 
selfishness  and  ambition,  than  of  admiration  and  regard.  States- 
men and  scholars,  in  fortune  and  in  adversity,  in  trying  and  in 
cmiiient  stations  of  life,  have  passed  in  the  mirror  of  history  be- 
fore me ;  they  have  excited  much  emulation,  but  little  tenderness. 
The  memory  of  a  man  of  the  world,  however  renowned  he  may 
have  been,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  associated  with  deeds  and  events 
as  unsubstantial  and  invisible,  when  once  over,  as  the  names  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  author  of  this  law,  or  of  that 
theory,  has  no  farther  grasp  on  our  sympathies,  than  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  scope  and  matter  oi  these  ideal  productions. 
And  even  then,  they  act  so  generally,  and  on  such  multitudes, 
that  we  feel  bound  but  to  bestow  on  them  a  mite  of  consideration. 
Beal  fame  or  existence  in  the  thoughts  of  posterity  is  not  meted 
in  proportion  to  superiority  of  genius  or  exertion,  but  by  the  asso- 
ciations which  call  up  and  hallow  a  name ; — ^*  the  heal  Jiabitaiion 
and  the  name^  is  every  thing,  and  this  is  acquired  by  chance  as 
much  as  by  merit. 

The  paramount  association  is  certainly  that  of  having  been  at- 
tached to  a  particular  and  exclusive  spot  of  earth.  Over,  field  and 
forest,  and  the  beauties  of  landscape,  we  seek  for  a  name  to  join 
with  them^we  look  for  the  genivs  loci,  the  genius  of  the  place ; 
and  there  is  a  void  in  the  prospect,  a  vacuity  in  the  contempla- 
tion, when  we  cannot  conjure  up  some  proud  title  of  andent  race, 
or  earned  renown,  to  be  the  animating  spirit  of  the  scene.  We 
experience  a  contrary  wish,  yet  corroborative  of  the  same  principle, 
over  the  pages  of  histoiy  or  memoir— the  names  are  presentea  to 
us,  and  we  must  conjure  up  the  scenes  they  have  mingled  in.  But 
here  the  just  course  is  inverted — ^too  much  is  required  of  the  ima- 
^nation,  whose  province,  in  bestowing  real  pleasure,  is  more  to 
embellish  than  to  create. 

It  is  this  want  of  link  with  the  soil,  of  attachment  to  a  particular 
spot,  which  gives  the  life  of  a  metropolitan  that  ideal  insignificance 
so  happily  embodied  in  the  term  Cockney.  From  having  a  vil- 
lage, a  mountain,  or  a  desert  for  a  dwelling  or  birth-place,  we  may 
derive  some  pride:  whatever  honours  they  bestow,  few  lay  claim 
to; — ^but  what  honour  is  to  be  drawn  from  being  one  of  ten  mil- 
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lions,  except,  indeed,  the  vaunt  be  addressed  to  foreigners? 
What  native  of  London  can  enter  that  city  with  the  same  endear- 
ing recollections  with  which  the  native  of  the  village  revisits  his 
long^bsetit  home,  or  apostrophize  his  glooby  mansion  in  tlie 
Minories  or  Strand  with 

"  Hail!  ye  blest  haunts  of  my  childhood, 
The  lawns  and  the  bowers  that  I  loved  V* 

Yet  in  the  possession  of  all  the  i^eal  associations  that  adorn  and 
dignify  life,  the  inhabitant  of  our  great  metropolis  yields  to  none. 
Not  only  with  wealth  and  power,  with  universal  munificence  and 
philanthropy,  does  liis  name  stand  united ;  but  he  can  shew  on  the 
same  roll  of  nativity  with  himself,  the  namesof  genius  of  every 
cast  and  in  every  station*— ^poets,  philosophers,  ana  statesmen,  the 
beings  who  most  embellished,  and  instructed,  and  benefited  the 
world.' 

-  But  in  the  matter  of  glory  and  such  feelings,  groat  towns  re- 
semble the  old  fable  of  the  110^8  den— they  taxe,  but  they  never 
repay ;  they  absorb  all  the  honour  of  producing  and  possessing 
so  much  greatness,  yet  they  shed  little  lustre  on  their  less  eminent 
inhabitants.  They  even  narrow  the  glory  of  their  most  renowned 
names ;  they  circumscribe  the  shrine  of  genius,  and  confine  it  to 
the  petty  circumference  of  a  tablet  or  a  tomb.  What  an  unplea- 
sant mixture  of  feeling  does  our  Poet^s  Comer  excite, — as  if  the 
mighty  spirits  of  our  country  were  bottled  up  and  strung  against 
a  wall !  Each  must  keep  within  his  own  square  foot  of  marble,  and 
make  no  more  tlian  his  share  of  impression  on  the  beholder.  How 
different  are  the  sentiments  excited  by  the  poet'^s  resting-place 
upon  the  Avon !  Shakspeare  is  the  animating  spirit  of  the  place ; 
his  image  seems  stamped  on  the  aspect  of  each  old  brick  house, — 
is  seen  mirrored  in  his  own  beautiful  stream,  and  stirring  in  tlie 
lofty  elms  that  overshade  its  banks. 

Above  all  poets  Goldsmitli  was  least  qualified  to  have  been  the 
inhabitant  of  a  great  city,  and  to  become  identified  with  it.  Ke 
should  have  dwelt  in  the  rural  scenes  which  he  has  so  beautifully 
described,  and  sported  his  peach-coloured  coat  at  the  village 
church.  But  his  evil  fortune  has  handed  him  down  to  us,  mis* 
placed  by  the  side  of  that  giant  of  words — Johnson,  held  up 
merely  as  a  foil  to  him — an  object  of  laughter  and  pity.  And 
although  the  situation  shews  his  simplicity  of  genius  and  heart  in 
the  strongest  and  most  amiable  light,  yet  it  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate the  poet  of  **  The  Hermit"**  as  poor  Goldy  in  the  pa^es  of 
Boswell.  His  epitaph  too  in  Westminster  Abbey,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  is  false  in  the  chief  point — ^the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  not 
bom  at  Femes  or  Pallas,  according  to  the  monument,  but  at  £1- 
phin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  But  it  is  not  at  his  birtli- 
place  or  his  tomb  that  the  name  of  the  poet  is  held  most  sacred. 
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His  memory  has  found,  I  dare  say,  a  more  grateful  shrine,  in  a 
country  where  he  long  resided  wiUi  his  brother— ^which  he  fre- 
quently mentions  in  his  works  with  affection  and  regret,  and  from 
whence,  it  is  more  than  probable,  he  took  the  scene  of  hiB 
**  Deserted  Village.** 

About  three  miles  from  Ballymahon,  a  very  central  town  in  the 
sister-kingdom,  is  the  mansion  and  village  of  Auburn,  so  called 
by  their  present  possessor,  Captain  Hog^.  •  Through  the  taste 
and  improvement  of  this  gentleman,  -it  is  now  a  beautiful  spot, 
altbou^n,  some  fifteen  ^ears.  since,  it  presented  a  very  bare  and 
unpoeticid  aspect  This,  however,  was  owing  to  a  cause  which 
serves  strongly  to  corroborate  the  assertion,  that  Goldsmith  had 
this  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  poem.  The  then  possessor. 
General  Napier,  turned  all  his  tenants  out  of  their  farms,  that  he 
might  enclose  them  in  his  own  private  domain.  Littleton,  the 
mansion  of  the  General,  stands  not  far  off,  a  complete  emblem  of 
the  desolating  spirit  lamented  by  the  poet,— -dilapidated,  and  con- 
verted into  a  bfu-rack. 

The  chief  object  of  attraction  is  Lishoy,  once  the  parsonage- 
house  cX  Henry  Goldsmith,  that  brother  to  whom  the  poet  dedi- 
cated his  *^  Traveller,^  and  who  is  represented  as  the  village- 
pastor, 

^  Passing  rieh  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 

When  I  was  in  the  country,  the  lower  chambers  were  inhabited 
by  pigs  a'nd  sheep,  and  tne  drawing-rooms  by  oats.  Captain 
Hogan,  however,  has,  I  believe,  got  it  ^nce  into  his  possession^ 
and  has,  of  course,  improved  its  condition. 

Though  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  the  identity  of 
Auburn,  Lishoy-house  overcame  my  scruples.  As  I  clambered 
over  the  rotten  gate,  and  crossed  the  grass-grown  lawn  or  court, 
the  tide  of  association  became  too  strong  for  casuistry :  here  the 
poet  dwelt  and  wrote,  and  here  his  uoughts  fondly  recurred, 
when  compo^ng  his  '^  Traveller,^  in  a  foreign  land.  Yonder  was 
the  d^ent  church,  that  literally  ^'  topped  uie  neighbouring  hilL^ 
Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Enocknie,  on  which  he  declares,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  had  rather  sit  with  a  book  in  hand,  than 
mingle  in  the  proudest  assemblies.  And,  above  all,  stardingly 
true,  beneath  my  feet  was 

*'  Yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smird. 

And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild." 

A  painting  from  the  life  could  not  be  more  exact  The  stubborn 
currant-bush  lifts  its  head  above  the  rank  grass,  and  the  proud 
hollyhock  flaunts  where  its  sisters  of  the  flower-knot  are  no 
more. 

In  the  middle  of  the  villa^  stands  the  old  ^^  hawthorn  tree,^ 
built  up  with  masonry,  to  distinguish  and  preserve  it ;  it  it  old 
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and  shintcd,  and  suffers  much  frWB  llie  flepWdftlidlw  of  port- 
chaise  travellers,  who  generally  stop  to  produte  at#ig.  Oppodte 
to  it  is  the  village  alp-hdusc.  Over  the  doot  of  ythkh  swings  "  The 
Three  Jolly  Pigeons."  Witliin,  cvety  thingis  fttTatiged  acconiing 
to  tlie  letter : 

"  Ttfe  white-wtuh'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  vamiib'd  clock,  that  click'd  behind  the  door : 
The  chest  contriyed  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawer*  by  day  ; 
The  pictnrea  placed  fbr  onwtnent  and'  we, 
The  tntint  ^x>d  ndes,  the  royd  game  of  gooae,"  && 

Capt»n  Hogan,  I  have  heard,  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
"  the  twelve  eood  rules,"  but  at  length  purchased  mem  at  aome 
London  booE-stall,  to  adom  the  white-washed  parlour  (^  the 
"  Three  Jolly  Pigeons."  However  laudable  this  may  be,  nothing 
shook  mv  faith  in  the  reality  of  Aubujm  so  mucb.  ss  this  exact- 
ness,  wnich  had  the  disagreeable  air  of  b^g  got  up  for  the 


The  last  object  of  [Mlgrinuige  is  the  quondam  habitation  of  the 
schoolmaster, 

"  Thftre  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilTd  to  rule." 
It  is  surrounded  with  Iragrsnt  [H-oofs  of  its  identity  in 

"  The  blosaoHi'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay." 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  poBsesaora  at  the  wreck  of  the  parsonage- 
house  ;  they  have  frequently  refused  large  offers  of  purchase;  but 
more,  I  dare  say,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  cfxitributioas  from  the 
curious,  than  fiom  any  reverence  for  the  bard.  The  chair  is  of 
oak,  with  back  and  seat  of  cane,  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  a 
secret  drawer,  like  that  lately  discovered  in  Gay's.  There  is  no 
fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  devout  earnestness  of  utterd— a 
wear-and-tear  l£at  Geoffrey  Crayon  so  hum<»t)ualy  describes — as 
the  coCks  and  hens  have  usurped  undisputed  possewon  of  it,  and 
{mitest  most  clamorously  agaust  all  attempts  to  get  it  cleansed, 
or  to  seat  oneself. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  identity  of  this  Auburn  waa 
formerly  a  standing  theme  of  discussiiMi  amone  the  teamed  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  since  the  pros  Bad  com  nave  been  all  ascer- 
tained, the  argument  has  died  away.  Its  abettots  plead  the 
angular  agreement  between  the  local  history  of  the  place  and  the 
Auburn  a  the  poem,  wad  the  exactness  with  which  the  scenery  of 
the  one  answers  to  the  description  of  the  other.  To  this  is  op- 
posed the  mention  of  the  nightingale — 

"  And  flll'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made ;" — 
there  being  no  such  bird  in  thelshuid.     The  objection  is  lighted 
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OD  the  other  hand,  by  oomadering  the  pateage  as  a  mere  poetic 
lioeDoe :  beudes,,  say  they,  '^  the  robin  is  the  Irisli  ni^htinfijale.^ 
A«d  if  it  be  hinfea,  hpw  unlikely  it  was  that  Goldsmith  should 
haTe  laid  the  scene  in  a  place  from  which  he  was  and  had  been  so 
long  absent,  the  rejoinder  is  always,  "  Pray,  Slr^  was  Hilton  m 
hell  when  he  built  Pandemonium?^ 

The  line  is  naturally  di^awn  between ;— -there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  poet  intended  Englahd  by 

— -*-''  th^  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  pr^y, 
Where  toealth  aocumulatesy  and  men. decay.*'  * 

But  it  is  ver^  natural  to  suppose, '  that  at  the  mme  time  his  imagi- 
iiation  had  ui  vj^w  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  ^ves  such 
atnong  features  of  resemblance  to  tlie  picture.*.  .  ,      ^.* 
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TO    UGO    FOSCOLO* 

Haa  last  convukire  sCrutfglei  gaspM  away. 
In  utter  helplessness  Itaua  Uof: 
ShiverM  th'  Imperial  crown  once  graced  her  head — 
Her  brighter  ringlets  in  the  dust  were  soread  : 
And  yet  she  lookM  more  royally  in  death. 
Than  all  those  living  pageants,  whom  a  breath/ 
Elates  to  strut  their  nour  upon  the  scene. 
Then  fade  away— <ls  they  had  never  been. 
Thouffh  priest  and  Levite  passM  unheeding  by, 
And  mil  ner  pallid  loveliness  to  die, 
Despoil'd— dethroned— -disgraced,  but  still  adored. 
Still  with  inteBte  and  hallowed  thoughts  d^lored. 
She  lay  not  on  the  earth  like  one  forgot^ 
The  light  of  Ipve  shone  round  the  sacred  spot^ 
And,  coldly  pale,  her  beauties  still  inspire 
'  Hearts  of  high  pulse,  and  eves  of  glorious  fire: 
The  lords  of  eloouenoe,  ana  sons  of  aoog. 
With  duteous,  filial  care,  around  hiec  tlmng. 
Such  are  the  souls,  who  in  the  grasp  of  fate. 
Will  to  themselves  a  risii^  hope  create. 
Her  long — long  trance  they  viewed  without  despair,  '  ' 

Gazed  with  fii^d  sight,  and  felt  that  lift  wtts  there,  .    « 

With  doiids  of  incense  punfifld  the  breese^ 
Raised  sweetest  melodies  l^  slow  degrees, 
Whisper'd  the  thrilline  voice  that  wakes  the  dead. 
Chafed  her  white  hanos,  and  raised  her  graceful  head  ; 
Till,  at  the  last,  a  tremMin*  light  they  spy 
Dawn  OB  her  cheek,  and  slisten  in  her  eyej^^ 
Oh  thou  1  by  purest  zeal  distinguished  theve. 
How  thrill'd  tny  bosojn  ?  Foscolo !  declare. 
That  future  ages  may  thy  transport  share. 
March  23,  1821. 

*  Xkere  wms  held  last  year,  for  the  fifst  time,  a  meetlag  and  dinner  in  hpnoar  pf 
Goldsmith  at  BaUymahon,  for  the  purpose  of  itdsing  a  subscription  towards  a  me- 
moriai.    I  have  not  yet  heard  what  progress  it  has  made. 
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ON    HATS. 

*'  Whal>  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows." — Shakspbare. 

**  To  bc^n  firste  with  their  hattes.  Sometymes  thei  use  them  sfaarpe  on  the 
croune,  pcarking  up  like  the  spere  or  ihafte  of  a  steeple,  standm^  a  quarter  of  a 
yarde  above  the  croune  of  their  headea ;  some  more,  some  lesae,  as  please  the 

Shantasies  of  their  inconstant  mindes.    Othersome  be  flat  and-  broad  in  the  Groiine> 
ke  the  battlementes  of  a  house." — Philip  Stubbes. 

A  HAT  is  the  symbol  and  characteristic  of  its  wearer.  It  is  a 
sign  and  token  of  nis  avocation,  habits,  and  opinions — the  creature 
of  his  phantasy.  Minerva-like,  it  bursts  forth  in  fidl  maturity 
from  his  brain.  It  often  serves  as  a  beacon  to  the  wary  against 
lewdness,  extravagance,  pride,  cold-heartedness,  and  vulgarity) 
vain  pomp  and  parade,  unblushing  impudence,  affected  Angularity, 
and  many  other  of  the  ruling  passions,  may  be  detected  by  its  form 
and  fashion.  One  may  ascertain  whether  a  man  is  whimsical,  gro- 
tesque, unnaturally  gross,  rigidly  chaste,  or  venially  flexible  in 
his  taste,  by  this  infjuUble  test  Much  may  be  deduced  too  from 
the  style  in  which  it  is  worn.  One  man  entombs  his  pericranium 
in  its  beaver;  another  sets  it  so  lightly  and  delicatdiy  on,  that  it 
seems  to  he  ever  ^*  straining  upon  the  start,^  and,  like  *^  the  sweet 
pea,  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight.^' 

What  an  infinity  of  associations  are  linked  and  embodied  witli 
the  different  styles  and  fashion  of  the  head-covering !  The  monk^s 
cowl,  the  turban,  the  mitre,  and  the  helmet,  wouM  each  furnish 
themes  innumerable  for  dissertation  and  reflection.  One  might 
even  descant  with  advantage  on  the  humble  mariner^s  cap. 

I  encountered  a  hat  yesterday  which  I  had  long  deemed  obso- 
lete ;  it  reminded  me  of  quaint  garbs,  and  the  republican  names  of 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  Blake  witti  his  well-curled 
mustachios,  and  the  far-famed  battle  of  Marston-Moor.  Henri 
Quatre  with  his  particular  face  and  half-closed  eyes,  the  fair 
Gabrielle,  the  princely  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  fierce  leaguers,  and 
the  desperate  fanatic  Uavillac,  float  along  with  the  up-turned  brim, 
shadowing  plumes,  and  strange  fashion  of  their  time.  The 
Spanish  hat  breathes  of  soft  serenades,  and  the  tinkling  guitarra, 
with  its  delicate  voice  stealing  into  the  dark-eyed  sleeping  lady^s 
dream  of  love,  rcvelUng  for  a  moment  with  all  her  fanaful  and 
warm  ideas,  and  then  gently,  and  by  degrees,  awakening  her  to 
realities,  just  as  her  lover^s  voice  blends  gently  in,  and  seduces  her 
to  the  flower-encircled  casement  by  some  magic  rhymes  of  beau^, 
love,  and  constancy  eternal.  The  formal  beaver  reminds  me  of 
cold,  vmceless  meetings,  habitual  gravity,  William  Penn,  and 
the  primitive  immacuTates.  An  opera-hat  is  associated  with  de- 
licious cameos,  eau  de  miUeJleurSj  eloquent  dancing,  passionate 
music,  and  a  tiara  of  living  beauty,  with  bright  eyes  and  beaming 
brows,  sparkling  about  in  delightful  exuberance.    The  small,  ele- 
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fant  white  chapeau,  with  its  broad  band,  polished  steel  clasp,  and 
uttering  plumes,  speaks  to  me^wlrjs  of  gallant  maidens,  mounted 
on  slender  palfreys,  and  fantastically  gamboling  over  dewy  swards 
richly  begcramea  with  gay  smiling  margarites,  and  the  deep 
green  circles  formed  by  "  the  light-footed  fays."  The '  most 
pathetic  inanimate  object  I  ever  beheld  was  the  gay  white  beaver 
of  a  lively  and  high-spirited  girl,  floating  in  a  calm  and  delusive 
stream  over  its  drowned  mistress;  it  was  a  beacon  which  none 
could  mistake— a  fleeting  monument,  that  spoke  more  directly  to 
the  heart;  thui  perdurable  marble  or  erudite  mscriptioos. 

Every  man^s  hat  is  a  cast  of  his  head^  and  is  stroi^y  tinctured 
with  bis  haUts  and  prejudices.     We  may  discover  as  great  a 
variety  in  hats  as  in  men.     There  is  your  hat  belltoose,  flaunting, 
and  soldierly,  that   seems  to  court  applaute,  and  your  tame,, 
pusillanimous,  and  meekly  covering,  without  shape  or ,  feature, 
emoUient,  pliable,  and  unresisting  as  wax ;  your  technical  dot- 
and-carry-one  companion   to  the  ledger,   and  your  little,   pert, 
upstart,  whipper-snapper  chapeau.     There  is  your  hat  clerical, 
devout,  orthodox,  and  sanctified  ;  your  brazen-looking,  up*turned 
symbol  of  arrogant  stupidity ;  your  demure,  obtuse,  and  inflexible 
receptacle  of  a  Quaker's  caput,  whose  elaborate  brim  is  one  of  the 
chief  insignia  ojT  the  sect;  and  the  incomparable  and  superlative 
aristocrat,  that  grraces  a  noble  buck^s  brows,  and   utt^ly  defies 
criticism.     There  is  also  your  deformed,  mis-shapen,  unbrushed 
hat,  Benedictine  and  matnmonial,  with  its  ^^  knotty  and  combined 
locks  ;^^  and  your  steady,  sober,  bachelorly  nap-lacking  hat,  ever- 
lasting and  immortal,  whose  <Jden  fashion  and  antique  hue  prove 
it  to  have  enjoyed  its  present  situation  unce  its  now-wrinkled 
possessor  first  entered  the  East  India  House  as  a  stylish  junior 
clerk.     There  is,  besides,  your  majestical   hat  of  capacity  and 
dominion,  and  your  hat  subaltern  and  unaspiring;  your  profound, 
bron2se-coloured,  overbearing  Johnsonian,  and  your  prying,  in- 
quisitive, jealous,  and  "  unsatisfied  imp  \**  your  infirm^  elderly 
beaver,  and  your  lusty,  coarse,  dogVhair  agriculturist,  with  its 
corollary  of  documents ;  your  hat  morose,  sullen,  and  forbidding, 
with  its  never-failing  accompaniment  of  an  octagon  face,  scowling 
eyes,  and  clencbea  lips,  and  your  gay,  honest,  graceful,  but 
negligent  harbinger  of  vivacity  and  good«humour ;  your  insinua- 
ting,   silky-smiling  cap  of  salutation  and  complacency,    which 
oftaaer  graces  its  wearer'^s  hand  than  his  head,  and  the  supercilious, 
haughty  noli  me  iangere ;  j<mr  money-getting  Mosaic  slouch, 
and  your  worn-out,  half«4iaked,  and  rumed  silk  hat,  in  its  last 
stage  of  existence,  still  '^  smiling  at  grief,^  and  striving  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

The  catalogue  is  indefinite;  but   I  shall  content  myself,  at 

E resent,  with  naming  two  or  three  others  only :  the  delectably 
ght  straw  Creolian,  with  its  shady  and  efficient  panoply,  crowning 
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flnpregnated  with  inoIaMes,  Jaaiaicftrun^ana  bitter  «loea(— ^oe 
poetical  vagary,  with  its  infinite  and  inexplicable  bends,  contor- 
tions, freaks,  and  undulations  (the  maker  wotdd  not  knowhn  own 
handy  work  in  its  present  state  of  uncivilization  and  absurdity ; 
it  always  inclines  one  to  fancy  that  the  bearier  has  lately  beeh  ^  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling  ;^)-— and  the  obdurate,  hard-brimmed,  and 
frost-bitten  hat  of  anti-sociality,  under  which  a  sharp,  thin,  satiri- 
cal, and  calumniating  nose  juts  out,  with  its  prolonged  extremity 
beetling  over  a  venomous  adder^s.  nest^looking  mouth,  and  a  chin 
that  altogether  repels  communion. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  reverence  and  awe  with  which  the 
scholars  at  — — — *  school  were  wont  to  inspect  the  hat  of  opr 
head^rmaster.  *^I  shall  not  look  upon  its  like  again."^  It  was 
large  and  expansive,  encrusted  with  powder  and  the  leaxned  dust 
of  many  a  year.  It  was  hallowed  by  recollections  of  imperative 
frowns,  grave  lectures,  and  profound  disouisitions  on  the  Greek 
and  Roman  tongues.  It  wonid  have  been  deemed  akin  to  sacrilege 
to  touch  it  irreverently.     He  often  left  it  in  the  most  oomspicuoils 

i>art  of  the  room,  to  preserve  order  in  his  absence.  No  one  could 
brget  him  who  beneld  his  hat ;  they  were  so  mixed  up  and 
amalgamated  together,  that  the  hat  was  a  component,  and  almost 
essential  part  of  the  man.  It  looked  dominant,  impressive,  and 
gubernatorial.  A. 


CONVERSATION. 

Ut  rentiiiD  td  coenam  est,  dicenda,  tacenda  locatns,— Hoa.  Epiat.  i.  7,  • 

If  speaking,  why  a  vaae  blown  widi  aU  winda ; 
Uaileaty  why  a  block  moved  with  none. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

These  are  the  opposite  imputations,  Mr.  Editor,  tbrown  oo.him 
who  seeks  to  shine  by  his  own  conversation,  and  him  who  is  content 
to  profit  by  that  of  otiiers.  In  social  life  there  is  no  one  we  envy  more 
than  him  who  entertains  or  instructs  the  convivial  party  by  wit  or 
knowledg^e.  On  a  first  view  this  appears  a  very  attainable  advantage. 
Where  all  are  disposed  to  be  merry»  it  would  not  be  thought  difficult 
to  divert ;  and  he  who  communicates  knowledge  would  seldom,  one 
would  think,  fail  in  attracting  respect,  however  he  miffht  in  exciting 
attention.  "  Oh  it  is  much,"  says  Falstafi^,  *'  that  a  he  with  a  aUght 
oath,  and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never  bad 
the  ache  in  his  shoulders."  But  on  closer  inspection,. it  is  found  that 
the  character  of  an  entertaining  companion  is  not  to  be  earned  jo 
easily.  The  success  of  the  few  who  do  succeed,  will  often  be  seen  to 
result  from  their  station  and  fortune ;  for,  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
says,  "  the  jokes  of  the  rich  are  ever  successful ;"  while  on  the  other 
hand,  so,  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  recipient,  the  party 
whom  the  talker  struggles  to  amuse,  that  his  prosperity  wiU  frequently 
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depend  OB  chaiMie.  PeibapB  I  oaoMt  better  iUmrtnleoiy  seme  of  the 
difficnlty  he  has  to  contend  «wtth  nvho  aims  at  the  character  of  an 
amasing  eompanioDy  than  by  detailing  the  dlffecent  efforts  I  have 
fraitlessly  maae  to  attain  it. 

Nevev  mind  my  education :  that  has  not  necessarily  much  .to  do 
with  it;  for  how  often  do  we  see  a  shallow  ignorant  fellow  succeed  in 
setting  the  table  in  a  roar.  But  my  parentage  and  prospects  have ; 
for  none  has  so  little  chance  of  pleasing  as  he  who  must  live  by  doing 
it«  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  enjoy  a  smaU 
independence. 

I  remember  soon  after  I  was  left  to  follow  my  own  way,  which  I 
decided  should  be  the  law,  I  met  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  cousin  of 
mine  of  that  profession,  one  of  his  friends  who  was  the  life  of  the 
party,  and  whom,  in  fact,  the  others,  students  of  the  law,  had  been 
invited  to  meet.  His  style  was  quotm^^,  for  succeeding  in  which  ha 
was  excellently  qualified  by  a  retentive  memory  and  a  copious  collec- 
tion of  sentences  from  English,  Latin,  and  even  Greek  poeto.  What- 
ever happened,  whatever  was  said,  he  had  some  quotation  at  hand, 
which  either  delighted  by  its  appositeness,  or  astonished  by  its  eru- 
dition :  the  latter  seemed  to  be  most  his  object ;  and  perhaps  in 
relating  his  saccess  in  the  former,  I  ought  not  to  omit  that  he  was  heir 
to.  a  wealthy  baronet,  to  whose  property  he  unexpectedly  succeeded 
from  the  baronet  being  childless. 

This  man's  success,  from  whatever  causes  derived,  filled  me  with  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  follow  his  system.  I  rummaged  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  and  other  writers,  to  look  for  passages  to*be  appositely  applied, 
which  I  copied  into  a  common  place-book,  that  soon  contained  a  col- 
lection infinitely  exceeding  all  the  "  dictionaries  of  quotations*'  that 
ever  were  published.  I  committed  my  stock  to  memory,  and  produced 
it  in  company  sometimes  with  propriety,  and  sometimes,  as  must 
occasionally  happen,  d  tart  et  d  trovers.  On  the  whole,,  my  succbis 
for  a  time  was  such  as  to  content  and  encourage  m^.  T  remember  two 
or  three  of  my  attempte  which  met  with  signal  applause,  and  I  wiU 
relate  them  as  specimens. — A  young  coxcomb  of  my  acquaintance 
who  had  taken  to  drawing,  was  telling  us  of  his  having  just  begun  to 
paint  in  colours,  in  which  his  first  attempt  had  been  so  good  ibtd  his 
drawing-master  said  he  would  be  a  great  proficient;  on  which  I  turned 
to  him,  and  said  with  a  look  of  affected  compassion,  ^*  Ok  fwmom 
fwr,  nindwm  ne  erede  oolori.*^  This  was  cheered  by  the  whole  party 
as  brilliant* — During  the  O.  P.  rioto  at  Covent  Garden,  a  gentleman 
at  dinner  was  expressii^  his  surprise  at  Kemble,  who  had  been  so 
generally  a  favourite  with  the  public,  having  become  so  extremely  un- 
popular on  so  slight  a  ground.  On  which  I  exclaimed,  "Opes irritamenta 
uudorum.*' — One  more,  and  I  have  done  with  Latin:  I  was  dining  in 
company  with  Sir  C.  H.,  a  Colonel  in  the  citv  militia,  who  was  saying 
that  he  had  lately,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  — »,  procured  an 
ensigncy  in  his  regiment  for  a  man  whom  he  was  not  over^glad  to  re- 
ceive in  it,  a  jack  of  all  trades,  who  had  lately  failed  in  one  business 
and  adopted  another.  I  could  not  resist  reminding  Sir  C.  of  Horace's 
description  of  his  friend,  *'  Et  eenium  puer  artiump  dign^  tmUHm  ngna 
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Thi»4K>ntinuedio&some.U&Ue.liiiie4.but>lsooofofl  thai  it  eoukl 
not  contmuefor  ev£V.  JdyciasMcal  jokes  beeaoie  eitbauBted,  I  gra* 
dualiy. found  the  laH^b.  iess.  hearty  on  their  uUeratee^  and  I'waa  more 
than  once  renunded  that  I  had  aaid  a  thing,  before  by  some  charitable 
friendy  who  thua  effectually  damped  my  spirito  for  ihe  rest  of  the 
evening.  I  was  subjected  to  other  ineoavenieneea :  I  was  once  or 
twice  attacked  on  classical  subjiects  by  some  really  learned  member  of 
the  company,  who  thought  himself  justified,  by  my  quoting  Latin,  to 
single  me  out  for  discussion  ;  and  as  I  had  not  application  enough  to 
be  possessed  of  solid  learning,  my  ignorance  was  soon  exposed^  and  of 
course  remembered.  Besides,  one  must  not  quote  Latin  before  ladies, 
and  I  discovered  by  accident  that  I  had  lost  more  than  one  invitatioa 
to  parties  at  which  ladies  were  invited,  because,  in  moments  of  enthu- 
siasm, I  had  come  out  with  what  struck  me  as  a  happy  quotation  in*  a 
company  of  both  sexes.  I  found  that  I  was  in.  consequence  set  down 
as  one  who  must  be  asked  only  to  men'f  dinners. 
.  This  stung  me  to  4he  quick,  for  I  never  could  conceive  wbaA  societf^ 
was  good  for,  if  the  other  seK  did  not  form  part  of  it. .  I  determined 
therefore,  whatever  line  t  followed,  to  avoid  that  of  quoting.  My 
uncertainty  in  adopting  a  ntw  one  was  removed  by  the  character 
which  I  heard  of  an  officer  from  a  young  lady  whom  I  one  day  sat 
next.  '*  He  was  the  pleasantest  man  she  knew."  I  inquired^  as 
closely  as  good-breeding  permitted,  what  were  the  qualities  that  en- 
titled  him  to  thjs  enviable  distinction.  I  found  that  he  drew  very 
well,  "  and  sung  so  sweetly,  and  was  always  so  ready  to  iake  any 
.part  at  the  piano-fo*rte."  Well,  thought  I,  my  great  object  is  to 
please,  and  the  way  is  now  pointed  out  to  me  by  undoubted  authority, 
by  one. of  those  whose  favour  I  most  desire  to  gain.  T  must  tears  to 
sing  and  to  draw. 

"Sad  was  the  hour  and. luckless  was  the  day,'*  when  I  formed  this 
determination.  Oh,  Mr.  Editor,  the  labour  it  entailed  on  me  baffles 
description.  . "  Si  ns  dendiosns,  ama,''  says  Ovid.  If  he  had  ever 
had  a  music-master,  he  would  have  recommended  singing.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however, .  tolerably  in  understanding  the  science,  after  ten 
months  incessant  labour,  during  which  I  did  nothing  but  study  all 
day,  and.  dream  all  night,  of  notes^  half-notes,  crotchets,  and  minims. 
When  I  had  got .  a  footing  in  this  torturing  science,  I  began  on 
my  drawing,  and  the  union  of  the  two  somewhat  lightened  the  irk- 
someness  of  my  labour.  But  I  discovered,  like  the  philosopher  who 
found  that  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  only  taught  him  his  iguo- 
rance>  that  Nature  loust  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  merits  of  the 
singer  and  draughtsman.  Some  happy  beings  with  little  labour  attain 
great  parfeclion,  because  they  have  a  natural  turn  for  the  pursuit : 
others,  who  have-not,  may  toil  for  years  without  success ;  and  to  these 
accomplishments  may  be  reasonably  applied  what  Gibbon  has  un- 
justly said  more  generally,  "  The  power  of  education  is  seldom  of 
m.ucfa  avail  except  in  those  happy  dispositions  where  it  is  almost 
superfluous."  . 

The  period  at  length  arrived  at  which  Lwas  to  receive  the  long- 
desired  reward  of  my  labours :  I  stood  up  one  evening  in  compliance 
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ivitb  Migeatrwfwogte,  and*  bore'ihy  pHLrt  ina  Honf;  I  mico«eded, 
Titber^  to'  be  «ui«,  m  asmsthii^'ottierB  to  ptease  than  in  pleasing  myself, 
but  I  was  gratifieil  by  the  commendatioBs  bestowed  on  my  peiferm- 
ance^  and  by  being  told  what  a  useful  man  I  should  be.  Mortifica- 
tions^  howerer,  soon  followed,  l  was  sometimes  out,  sometimes 
turned  over  the  leaf  of  the  mrusio-book  too  soon,  sometimes  was  con- 
demned to' sing  with  a' lady  whose  voice  was  as  iU-suiCed  to  mine  as 
the  scream  of  a  maekaw  to  the  roar  of  a  lion,  and  more  than  once 
was  annoyed  by  being  chained  to  the  piano-forte,  when  a  charming 
girl,  whom  I  was  longing  to  talk  with,  was  sitting  at  a  distant  corner 
of  the  room  wHh  some  happy  unaccomplished  child  of  leisure  by  her 
side,  looking  unutterable  things.  I  found  too  that  I  was  asked  to 
^  a  very  smalt  party*'  in  the  evening,  instead  of  being  invited  to 
dtttner ;  and  alter  ail,  my  chief  purport  of  making  myself  agreeable  in 
vowersation  was  ananswered,  for  1  could  not,  of  course,  talk  about 
music,  and,  as  I  could  not  sing  without  it,  I  had  not  the  power  of 
promoting  conviviality  by  **  chanwns  d  boire"  As  to  drawing,  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising^  my  talent,  except  once  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  requested  me  to  make  a  sketch  of  his 
house ;  in  compliance  witii  whose  wish  I  passed  most  of  my  short  visit 
in  reducing  to  perspective  the  lines  of  an  uninteresting  square  house, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  taking  a  ride  over  the  beautiful 
oonntry  round  it.  *         . 

While  I  was  regretting  the  inapplicability  to  my  purpose  of  shining 
in  society  as  an  agreeable  man,  of  my  studies  in  music  and  drawing, 
1  met  a  gentleman  at  dinner  one  day  who  delighted  me,  and  apparently 
others,  by  his  success  in  a  very  different  line.  He  had  an  amazing 
fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  an  infallible  memory  for  the  dates  of 
history  and  chronologpy.  Whatever  subject  was  started,  he  had 
something  to  say  on  it,  and  something  which  removed  all  doubts  re- 
specting it.     In  one  instance  only  did  he  hesitate.     We  were  disputing 

the  age  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of .     This  he  would  not  take 

on  himself  to  state  from  memory,  but  he  supplied  the  defect  by  draw* 
iBg  from  his  pocket  a  very  small  memorandum-book,  written  in  a  neat 
diminutive  hand,  from  which  he  read  to  us  the  date  of  her  birth. 
This  man  delighted  me  more  than  any  I  had  yet  met,  as  mixing  so 
much  of  the  useful  with  the  agreeable.  I  outstaid  him,  that  I  might 
hear  the  opinion  of  others,  before  I  iixed  or.  acted  on  my  own  ;  and 
all  the  party,  even  the  youngest  of  the  ladies,  agreed  that  be  was 
"  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  they  knew.*' 

This  was  enough  for  me.  To  work  I  went  immediately :  1  increased 
my  library  as  miK^  as  a%prndent  regard  to  finances  permitted  me ;  I 
subscribed  to  the  most  extensive  circulating  library  in  town ;  I  attended 
Feitiagle's  lectures,  and  got  by  heart  all  the  Memaria  TecknicoM  that 
ever  were ;  I  carefully  read  the  histories  the  events  of  which  were 
most  likely  to  be  discussed  in  conversation,  making  copious  notes 
from  them  in  a  commonplace-book,  and  I  did  not  forget  the  small 
memorandum-book  (which,  however,  I  resolved  should  appear  as 
seldom  as  possible)  in  which  I  noted  down  the  dates  of  such  occur- 
rences as  are  most  generally  the  theme  of  conversation.    All  this  cost 
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me  infinite  labour  and  no  small  degrae  of.  0Q»6nMi«ot;  bui.I  opn- 
aoled  myself  witb  the  reflection^  that  eyfa  if  I  mis^  my  firstiobjeit 
of  shining  in  society,  I  was  acqwiog  a  f 04n1  Atock  of  useful  and 
available  knowledge. 

I  succeeded  in  this  line  with  more  satisfaction  to  «iyself  than  in  9^ 
I  had  yet  tried,  for  the  display  of  my  stores  evfidnntly  pt9i^nwk  m^ 
respect.  But  I  found  I  had  put  myself  in  poaciessitn, of  a  weapon 
which  nothing  bat  ths  most  delicate  manages^nt  could  pre? ent  from 
recoiling  on  my  own  heady^like  aAail  in  an  unskilful  liand.  I. was 
placed  on  my  guard  against  this  biy  an  incident  thai  oOounred  soon 
after  I  began  to  shew  my  powers-  A  gentleman  wad  shewing  in  a 
party  where  I  was  present  an  old  Eoglidh  coin,  mncb  defiw^ed^  of 
which  the  date  was  all  obliterated  except  the  figure  Bi.  Tbis:  he 
passed  round  with  great  delight  as  one  of  Egbert,  and  descanted 
ver^  learnedly  on  hb  reasons  for  attributing  it  to  that  monarch  s  but  I 
dereated  his  arguments  at  one  blow,  by .  saying  that  the  Arabic 
figures  were  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  991,  nearly  two  buadr(^ 
years  after  £gbert*s  accession  to  the  throne*  Aly  triumph  wan  com- 
plete, and  I  got  great  credit  for  my  accuracy ;  but  I  had  made  an 
enemy  of  the  possessor  of  the  coin,  wbose  ignorance  I  had  exposed, 
and  whose  temper  was  in  consequence  soured  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening, — a  result  for .  which  I  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  the  lad(y 
of  the  house,  for  his  fortune  and  station  made 'him  a  much  mom 
welcome  guest  at  her  table  than  I  was. 

I  could  guard  i^;ainst  this  in  future ;  but  there  was  another  incon- 
venience, from  which  I  found  it  more  difficult  to  shield  myself.  I  dis- 
covered that  it  required  higher  rank  and  more  consideration  than  I 
enjoyed  to  be  so  prominent  a  figure  in  company  as  I  was  frequently 
rendered  by  the  mtroduction  of  my  knowledge.  No.  one  could  be 
more  cautious  than  I  was  not  to  obtrude  my  learning,  to  aw>id  which 
I  found  the  safest  wav  was  never  to  be|^  a  subject,  but  to  take  it  np 
when  advanced  by  others :  but  still  I  often  saw  that  for  one  who  was 
edified  or  pleased  by  my  illustrations,  three  or  four  were  ennt^^ 
(with  all  my  studies,  Mr.  Editor,  I  could  never  find  an  English  word 
to  express  that) ;  and  this  happened  the  more  firequently  to  me,  becauae» 
as  my  character  spre^,  I  was  applied  to  by  some  one,  at  the  end  of 
the  table  perhaps,  whom  I  could  not  answer  without  being  heard  by 
all  the  rest  of  tne  party.  Among  my  young  acquaintance,  too,  l.got 
the  name  of  **  the  Dictionary,"  a  character  which  sut^epts  a  man  to 
numberless  disappointments,  for  he  loses  more  reputation  by  owning 
his  inability  to  answer  one  question,  than  he  gains  by  replying  to 
fifty.  I  was  once  indirectly  attacked  by  a  dolt,  who  scarcely  ever 
spoke  three  words,  and  when  he  did,  two  of  them  were  not  to  the 
purpose,  with  a  sneer  against  those  who  read  for  conversation.  I  did 
not  condescend  to  defend  this  class  of  men  against  him ;  but  surely, 
Mr.  Editor,  this  is  a  most  unjust  prejudice,  for  if  a  man  be  entertain* 
ing,  what  can  it  signify  to  those  whom  he  amuses  how  he  collected 
his  materials?  These  evils  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  began  to  take 
almost  as  much  pains  to  hide  my  knowledge  as  I  had  before  to  ac^ 
quire  it. 
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'    i  now  lay  oa  ifiT  bftm  a^vUie}  I  wttft"  dishtoftened  by  the  failure  of 
the  attempts  I  bad  hitherto  mad^,  ttDd'tiegati  to  ^aspect  that  my  very 
ettoTiM  to  pliease  pyeVented  loy  pleasing,  and  that  this  object  could 
only  be  attained  by  an  ease  of  manner  which  was  incompatible  with 
ttfnifety  to  c^joy  it.    I  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  a  casual  meeting 
wkh  CharfteK  Aunesley  r  I  hml  never  bHherto  inet  with  any  one  who 
was  so  ooitipktely  the  model  <if  what  1  wished  and  had  tried  to  be- 
eome*    We  dined  at  six  o'clock,  and  were  detained  at  our  wine, 
(thoagh  none  of  os  dranlc  much)  till  half-past  ten,  solely  by  the 
aftra^hm  of  his  coaversatioti.    Daring  all  this  time  he  talked  luces'^ 
santly,  yet  nobody  thought  he  talked  a  word  too  much,  or  seemed  to 
desire  for  a  moment  to  take  the  lead  out  of  his  hands.     Not  a  sub* 
ject  was  started  on  which  he  did  not  give  information,  useful  or  en- 
tertaining, or  both:  1  never  knew  such  a  memory.     He  had  all  the 
best  of  our  poets  at  bis  beck,  and  without  the  least  apparent  effort, 
brought  in,  as  aptly  as  if  it  formed  part  of  his  own  conversation,  the 
finest  or  liveliest  passages  of  their  works.  The  playfulness  of  his  style 
gave  animation  to  the  least  observation  he  made ;  and  his  gentle  man- 
ner and  high  breeding  enabled  him  to  level  his  opponents  in  argu- 
ment, without  the  possibility  of  their  being  ofiVnded.   To  two  foreign 
gentlemfen  in  the  party,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian,  he  talked  in 
their  oWn  languages  as  easily  and  as  fluently  as  if  be  had  been  bom 
in  theilr  capitals;  He  retailed  all  the  epigrams  and  stnart  sayings  cnr-; 
rent  at  the  moment  in  the  first  circles,  and  seemed  to  know  every 
thing  and  every  bodyi    The  Utter,  indeed,  he  was  likely  to  do;  for 
he  kept  the  best  comply,  being  himself  possessed  df  large  inde* 
pende'nt  property,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  one  of  the  first  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Hottse  of  Commons.     He  had  travelled  very  extensively, 
both  in  Ettrope  and  Asia,   and  introduced  occasionuly  tho  niost 
amusing  descriptions  of  the  people  he  had  visited,  and  the  most  sci- 
entific remarks  on  the  objects  of  curiositv  he  had  seen  :  so  copious, 
indeed,  and  so  delightful  was  the  fund  of  diversion  which  his  traveU 
had  enabled  him  to  collect  and  dispense,  that  he  made  every  one 
who  heard  him  anxious  to  follow  the  route  he  had  taken,  though  he 
always  ended  with  assuring  ns,  that  England  was  the  best  country 
after  alL    The  delight  with  which  I  contemplated  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Annesley  was  as  active  as  it  was  fervent.    I  did  not  see 
why,    by  attention  and  study,    I  might  not  succeed  in    following 
his  steps,  except  indeed  in  the  advantages  of  distinguished  society, 
in  which  his  station  and  riches  gave  him  an  unavoidable  advaoftage 
over  me.     His  skUl  in  languages,  and  his  knowledge  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  manners,  could  only  be  attained  by  travelling,  and  accord- 
ingly I  resolved  to  travel. 

I  had  little  preparations  to  delay  me,  and  soon  embarked  in  a  pac- 
ket, with  fewer  definable  motives  probably  for  travelling  than  most  of 
the  thousands  who  have  overrun  Europe  since  the  peace,  but  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  be  able  to  speak  some  other  language  beside 
my  OW0,  and  fo  be  able  to  say  in  my  turn  what  drove  Sterne  abroad 
-«-<'  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France.*'    I  employed  two 
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years  in  visiting  the  greater  peLttoiFtance^  Ita}y»  and  Germany;  tod 
I  returned  eight  months  ago,  witb  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  countries 
and  people  I  saw,  aud  the  power  of  conversiog  with  ease  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  former.  * 

I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  the  success  of  my  experiment,  though  in 
thiS)  as  in  all  human  undertakings,  the  result  falls  sbort  of  the  e&« 
pectatioD.  I  at  least  find  myself  a  very  welcome  guest  among  my 
friends;  and  only  a  fortnight  ago,  was  delighted  by. a.  young  lady's 
telling  me  that  she  had  dined  the  day  before  at  a  very  stupid  pwty» 
where  I  was  very  much  wanted.  I  find  it  a  much  easier,  as  well  as  jsore 
successful  manner  of  making  myself  agreeable,  to  follow  the  con-: 
versation  instead  of  trying  to  lead  it.  Whatever  I  see  ludicrous  in 
the  course  of  my  excursions,  or  read  in  that  of  my  studies,  I  care- 
fully treasure  up, .  to  introduce  when  it  can  come  in  d  propos.  One 
thing  I  particularly  avoid,  as  a  rock  on  which  I  have  often  seen 
others  split,  to  enter  unbidden  on  the  subject  of  my  travels ;  and  here, 
by  the  by,  I  have  to  complain  of  being  sometimes  wantonly  forced 
to  be  a  bore  entirely  without  fault  of  my  own.  Now  and  then,  some 
one  of  the  party,  who  would  not  the  least  care  if  I  were  buried 
eleven  fathoms  deep  in  the  Frozen  ocean,  from  politeness,  asks  me 
some  question  about  my  travels,  which  1  must  answer,  and  cannot 
answer  briefly,  though  I  am  perfectly  aware  thai  neither  the  inquiver 
nor  any  one  else  present,  is  the  least  interested  in  the  reply.  I  think 
I  have  at  length  discovered  the  secret  of  shining  in  conversation* 
and  will  report  the  result  of  my  researches  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  enabled,  by  station  or  talent,  to  make  more  advantage 
of  it  than  I  can :  *'  To  be  able  to  say  something  on  the  subject  that 
may  be  started  without  shewing  any  anxiety  or  impatience  to  say  it/' 
More  of  the  success  than  can  be  conceived,  depends  on  the  power 
of  listening  patiently  and  cheerfully ;  and  I  cannot  better  close  this 
article  than  by  quoting  a  saying  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  which  should 
be  deeply  engraved  in  the  minds  of  all  who  wish  to  render  themselves 
agreeable  in  society,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  which  I  must  in  gra- 
titude own  myself  indebted  for  having  more  than  once  escaped  making 
myself  very  much  the  contrary, — 

*'  Ce  qui  coute  le  plus  pour  plaire,  c'cst  de  cacher  que  Pen  s'ennuie.  Ce 
n'estpasen  amusant  qu'on  plait.  On  n'amuse  pas  m^me  si  Pon  b'aniuse: 
c'est  en  faisant  croire  que  I'ou  s'amuse." —  Lettres  du  Prince  de  Ligne» 

T. 

TO  A    FRIEND,    ON    A    SEAL    HAVING    THE    DEVICE    OF    CUPID 
WITH    A    LYRE,   SEATED    ON    A    LION. 

Emblem  of  Nature's  happiest,  noblest  mould  ! 

The  forest  monarch  famed  for  darins  bold,    '^ 

See !  by  an  infant  led— -does  not  disdain 

To  own  the  power  of  Love's  enchanting  strain  ! 

Thus,  thou,  my  friend,  who  art  as  truly  brave 

As  ever  mortal  was—- to  thee  heaven  gave 

That  charm  which  wins  by  soothing  all  distress— 

A  heart  with  Love's  most  witching  tenderness.  L. 
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i 

"  A  MEEE  bookish  learning,^  says  a  witty  old  friend  of  oursj 
who  lived  about  three  centuries  ago,  '^  is  both  troublesome  and 
ungraceful.  I  could  wish,^  ooutinues  he,  '*  that  Paluel  or  Pom- 
pey,  the  two  famous  dancing^masters  of  my  time,  could  have 
taught  UB  to  cut  capers,  by  only  seeing  them  do  it,  without  stir- 
ring ttom  our  places.''^ — We  commence  our  catalogue  of  the  gym- 
nastic amusements  of  scholars  with  this  art,  because  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ancient  extant,  and  because  it  is,  in  our  appre- 
hension, so  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  literary  character — a  truth 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  succeed  in  establishing,  both 
by  argument  and  authority.  The  ars  scdtaridiy  now  most  unde- 
servedly degraded  far  beneath  its  level,  was,  in  more  ancient  and 
noble  times,  a  necessary  acquisition  to  the  acoomplished  scholar. 
Shall  that  shame  us  which  Epaminondas  accounted  honourable  ? 
Did  not  the  illustrious  Scaliger  perform  the  saitatio  pyrrhica  be* 
fore  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  (xer- 
many— -^^  non  mie  stupore  totius  Germanice  t^  and  shall  we  he- 
sitate after  such  an  authority  as  this  .^-— There  are  few  species  of 
exercise  which  have  any  thing  intellectual  about  them ;  but  dan- 
cing is  one  of  those  few.  There  is  something  mathematical  in  a 
quadrille.  But  it  is  the  more  sober  kinds  of  dances  which  are 
particularly  suited  to  the  studious  mind,  such  as  the  solemn  and 
graceful  movements  of  those  measures,  which  the  students  at  law 
of  other  days  were  accustomed  to  perform  before  the  critical 
eyes  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  profession.  Was  not  this 
a  more  rational  mode  of  teaching  their  legal  ideas  how  to  shoot, 
than  the  present  practice  of  merely  requiring  the  student  to 
eat  his  way  to  distinction  ?— was  it  not,  we  ask,  infinitely  more 
noble  and  more  intellectual  ?  and  may  not  the  decrease  of  deep 
and  sound  lawyers  in  our  day  be  mainly  attributable  to  this  source  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Coke  was  an  excellent  dancer. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  it  is  well  known,  was  much  cele- 
brated for  his  saltatory  abiUties ;  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
stepped  to  the  woolsack  per  saltum^-^^^  He  was  first  taken  notice 
of  by  the  Queen,  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  for  his 
graceful  dancing  in  a  masque  at  court ;  'but  more  afterwards,  for  his 
great  abilities.'^'  We  always  find  envy  accompanying  ability  and 
success;  and  accordingly,  the  Serjeants  of  that  day,  vainly  emulous 
of  the  fame  which  his  graceful  dancing  had  acquired,  refused  to 
plead  before  the  *•  grave  Lord-Keeper."  In  1683,  the  Inns  of 
Court  presented  the  JSing  and  Queen  with  a  masque,  with  which 
their  majesties  were  highly  satisfied ;  and  no  doubt,  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  displayed  much  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  their  saltatory  functions.  Sir  William 
Jones,  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  our  modern  lawyers,  seems  to 
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have  been  the  last  who  paid  that  attention  to  this  noble  adenoe 
which  it  so  justly  deserves.  During  his  residence  in  London  he 
was  accustomed  to  receive  instructions  from  a  celebrated  professor 
of  this  art ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  beautiful  specimen  of  legal 
and  lo^cal  reasoning,  which  the  work  on  Bailments  presents,  may 
not  be  in  a  ffreat  measure  attributed  to  Sur  William's  proficiency 
in  the  art  sdtatory  ? 

Biding  on  horseback  has  been  a  favourite  amusement  with 
many  literary  men,  and  deservedly  so.  On  horseback  you  can 
take  the  best  exercise  in  the  shortest  time ;  and  besides,  the  atten- 
tion is  more  earnesUy  engaged  in  the  exercise  itself,  than  in  the 
mere  act  of  walking,  and  consequendy  it  is  highly  useful  to  those 
whose  minds  are  too  apt  to  dwell  upon  one  train  of  thought  It 
is  a  sort  of  new  existence  to  mount  a  nigh-spirited  generous  horse* 
We  become  endowed  with  all  the  corporeal  advantages  which  Na> 
ture  has  bestowed  upon  him :  we  are  swift  as  he  is ;  we  bound 
forward  with  equal  velocity ;  and  as  he  caracoles  and  shakes  his 
mane,  we  feel  animated  with  some  of  the  same  spirit  Moreover 
this  exercise  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  a 
sedentary  life — a  fact  ror  which  we  will  vouch  hi^h  authorities, 
since  Plato  recommends  it  as  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  Pliny 
says  it  is  good  for  the  stomach  and  the  joints.  (In  the  absence  of 
authorities  from  Gralen  or  Dr.  Baillie,  we  hope  the  dicta  of  these 
two  philosophers  will  be  thought  sufficient)  Many  erudite  and 
accomplished  scholars  have  been  much  attached  to  tiiis  exercise.^ 
We  are  told  by  Monstrelet,  that  a  grave  doctor  of  divinity,  by 
name  Maistre  Pierre  Pol,  was  very  fond  of  riding,  but  fuways 
preferred  a  side-saddle  on  which  he  used  regularly  to  make  His 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Montaigne  must  have  been  a 
great  equestrian :  '*  I  do  not  willingly  alight,^  says  he,  ^^  when  I 
am  once  on  horseback,  for  it  is  the  place  where,  whetiier  sick  or 
well,  I  find  myself  most  at  ease.''^  We  know  tiiat  Erasmus  was 
fond  of  riding,  from  an  anecdote  which  Boger  Ascham  has  left  us 
of  him.  So  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  but  all  the  wits  and  scholars 
of  that  day  had  still  a  large  portion  of  the  chivalrous  character  of 
antiquity  m  their  composition.  But  of  all  the  men  that  ever  be- 
strid  a  horse,  there  is  no  one  that  can  match  Alfieri  as  an  eques- 
trian. Never  was  there  in*  the  world  such  a  dedded  case  of  ?iip^ 
pomaniu.  The  afiection  of  an  Arab  for  his  family  courser  was 
scarcely  superior  to  the  esteem  and  love  which  the  Italian  poet  ffl>- 
pears  to  have  felt  for  his  four-footed  companions.  He  bougnt 
about  a  dozen  horses  in  England,  and  with  the  asastance  of  nis 

Sooms  conducted  them  himself  over  the  Alps,  guiding  their 
3tsteps  with  all  the  care  and  attention  which  an  anxious  travel- 


*  Gilbert  Wakefield  U  an  exception — \m  was  nerer  on  horseback  in  bis  life. 
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ler  would  di^Iay  for  hid  frierid^s  safety.  He  was  indeed  a  bold 
and  adventurous  rider.  In  taking  a  high  five-barred  gate,  his 
horse  fell  with  him,  and  Alfieri'  broke  his  arm.  Nothing  deterred 
by  this  accident,  he  mounted  again,  and  making  a  second  attempt 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  gate.  Most  assuredly,  whether  mounted 
on  his  En^ish  hunier,  ot  his  Italian  Pegasne,  Alfieri  was  a  roan 
who  would  not  easily  yield  to  obstacles. 

Pope  seems  to  have  considered  the  exercise  of  riding  as  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  literary  contemplations.  In  that  most  scho- 
lastic ride  in  company  with  old  Lintot,  which  the  poet  describes 
with  such  spirit  m  his  letter  to  Lord  Burlington,  the  two  eques- 
trians, author  and  bookseller, '  alighted  to  refresh  thonselves  under 
the  shade  of  some  spreading  trees.  Lintot  pulled  out  a  pocket 
Horace,  and  requested  Pope  to  amuse  himself  in  ^*  turning  an 
ode''  till  they  mounted  again.     "  Lord  r  says  Lintot,  "  if  you 

E leased,  what  a  clever  miscellany  you  might  make  at  leisure 
ours.'*  "Perhaps  I  may,'**  saicf  Pope,  "if  we  ride  on;  the 
motion  is  in  aid  to  my  fancy,  a  round  trot  very  much  awakens  my 
spirits;  then  jog  on  apace,  and  I'll  think  as  hard  as  I  can.** 
This  very  much  reminds  one  of  Swift's  song,  "  Pegasus  loves  a 
jolting  pace."  The  recipe,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  efficacious ;  for  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  full  hour,  Lintot 
broke  out,  *'  Well,  Sir !  how  far  have  you  gone  ?"  Pope's  answer 
was  only  ^*  Seven  miles." 

The  motion  of  a  carria^,  too,  is  very  useful  in  rousing  the 
thoughts ;  of  which  Sir  Rioiard  Biackmore  is  an  example,  "  who, 
in  that  old  rumbling  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet-ditch  and  St 
Giles's  pound,  shall  make  you  half  a  Job." 

But,  after  all,  the  primitive  exercise  is  walking,  an  exercise, 
however,  in  which  (ex  vi  termini)  sedentary  people  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  indulge.  And  yet  walking  is  certainly  favourable 
to  thought.  Perhaps  it  acts  on  the  mind  someway  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  does  upon  the  body,  and  causes  at  the  same  time  a 
circulation  of  blood  and  ideas.  Certainly  ^^  a  walk  in  the  garden" 
(we  hope  we  are  not  trespassing)  is  as  pleasant  an  amusement  for 
the  body  and  soul  of  man,  be  he  scholar  or  not,  as  any  in  the 
world.  It  is  so  easy  to  put  down  your  book  and  take  up  your 
hat,  and  seek  your  garden,  and  there  walk,  stand,  saunter,  or  sit, 
just  as  the  humour  moves  you.  We  should  like  to  know,  amongst 
all  the  quiet  unpretending  pleasures  the  world  can  furnish,  what 
is  better  than  to  sit  reading  an  entertaining  book  on  a  sunny 
day  in  the  shade  ^     We  should  like  to  know  what 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel  and  the  mart. 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

for  such  hours  of  tranquil  enjoyment  ?     Is  it  not  Cowley  that 
wisely  tells  Evelyn— 
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**  In  books  and  gardens  thou  hast  placed  aright 
Thy  noble  innocent  delight" —  ? 

In  fact,  a  garden  just  accommodates  itsdf  to  the  perambuladom 
of  a  scholar,  who  is  not  overanxious  about  the  extent  of  his  bmits, 
and  who  would  perhaps  rather  wish  his  walks  abridged  than  ex- 
tended.— There  is  a  good  cliaracteristic  account  of  the  mode  ia 
which  the  literati  take  exercise,  given  in  Pope^s  Letters. 

**  I,  tike  a  poor  squirrel,  am  continually  m  motion,  indeed,  but 
it  is  about  a  cage  of  three  foot ;  my  little  excursions  are  like  those 
of  a  shopkeeper,  who  walks  every  day  a  mile  or  two  before  hi» 
own  door,  but  minds  his  business  all  the  while.^ 

There  is  one  mode  of  exercise  which  we  venture  to  recommend 
to  our  sedentary  friends,  which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
riding  and  walking.  Although  this  may  be  deemed  a  childish 
amusement,  yet  we  have  the  authority  of  two  celebrated  men  in 
its  favour,  Agesilaus  and  Martinus  Scriblerus.  We  allude  to  the 
salutary  exercise  of  riding  on  a  sdck,  or,  as  the  learned  Scriblerus 
hath  it,  "  equitare  in  arundine  hmgaP  This  exercise  seems  to 
us  to  unite  in  itself  many  of  the  advantages  of  both  tlie  other 
modes.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  superseded 
by  the  velocipedes. 

The  more  violent  and  animal-like  amusements  of  the  field  have 
never,  we  think,  been  greatly  in  vogue  amongst  the  literati.  They 
have  but  little  relish  for  the  "  hounds  and  echoing  horn."  Hunt- 
ing is,  par  excellence^  the  recreation  of  country  squires.  Who  can 
fancy  Spenser,  after  finishing  a  canto  of  the  Faery  Queen,  pulling 
on  his  boots  for  a  hunt,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  asking  for  his  whip 
and  spurs  ?  Squire  Western,  the  least  intellectual  of  all  created 
beings,  was  hunting  personified.  A  scholar  cannot  get  rid  of  his 
thoughts  all  at  once.  The  younger  PUny,  when  he  used  to  go  to 
hunt  wild  boars,  generally  earned  his  tablets  with  him.  This 
was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  soul  and  want  of  soul.  Shak- 
speare,  to  be  sure,  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  following  the  deer 
in  his  neighbours'  parks ;  but  the  daring  hazard  of  the  chase  pro- 
bably was  to  him  its  chief  charm.  There  is,  however,  one  species 
of  these  sylvan  sports  which  has  something  of  a  scholastic  nature 
about  it,  and  which,  indeed,  has  become  a  sort  of  literary  property 
ever  since  it  was  sanctified  by  old  Walton's  pen.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  that  there  is  something  contemplative  and  schoiar-like  in 
the  art  itself.  An  angle  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
poetical  character,  and  even  a  mathematician  may  find  ample  time 
for  reflection  in  the  pauses  of  a  nibble*  Many  learned  men  have 
accordingly  been  much  attached  to  tliis  diversion.  The  illustri- 
ous Sir  H.  Wotton,  according  to  Walton,  ^*  did  not  forget  his  in- 
nate pleasure  of  angling,  which  he  would  usually  call  his  idle  time 
not  idly  spent ;  saying  often  he  would  rather  live  five  May  months 
than  forty  Decembers."    So  Dr.  Paley  would  have  his  picture 
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taken  with  a  rod  and  line  in  his  hand.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  his 
early  life,  was  a  great  angler — a  diversion  which  he  afterwards  re- 
linquished, from  a  oonviotion  of  its  cruelty.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
a  sdioWs  arguments  agunst  field-sports,  may  find  them  in  Wake- 
field^s  Letters  to  Fox.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  taken  very 
little  effect  on  the  deepik-rooted  haUts  of  the  statesman. 

After  all,  a  literary  fife  but  seldom  displays  any  extraordiBaiy 
instances  of  corporeal  activity.  The  generality  of  authors,  like 
the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  are  very  mudi  attached  to  the  ^^  bene- 
dettojbr  mente  ;'*  and  the  author  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence,* 
eating  peaches  from  the  wall,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  is  no 
unapt  type  of  their  personal  activity^  R. 


CAIN    ON    THE    SEA-SHORB, 
rnOM    THE    GERMAN    OF    STOLBERG. 

Wqithbr  doth  frantic  horror  uige 
My  hurried  steps  ? — O  woe  b  me  1 

These  dark  waves  roll  a  sanguine  tide — 
No,  no— they  arc  the  sea. 

To  the  hrood  earth's  remotest  ver^ 
The  wrath  of  God  before  me  flies,    ' 

And  with  a  voice  that  tears  my  soul 
•*  Vengeance—eternal  vengeance"  criesl 

1  am  accursed — my  brother's  blood 
Dashes  against  this  wild  sea-shore; 

It  shrieks  upon  the  hollow  blast — 
It  thunders  in  the  torrent's  roar. 

As  round  the  craggy  wave-worn  rock 
Whirls  the  impetuous,  eddying  floods 

So  fiercely  terror  racks  my  frame 
From  God's  decree  for  Abel's  blood. 

Lay  bare  thy  depths,  thou  great  profound ! 

Shew  me  the  womb  of  night,  thou  deep ! 
Vain  prayer— the  Avenger  waits  me  there  j 

His  eyes  are  flame — they  never  sleep — 


Plunged  in  thy  bottomless  abyss, 
Abel's  pale  form  would  meet  my  tight. 

As  flying — ^flying,. now  1  see  it 

On  the  tali  mountain's  topmost  height. 

E'er  since  my  brother's  blood  was  spilt, 
O  woe  is  me !— O  woe  is  roe ! 

My  steps  the  Avenger's  curse  pursues. 
It  follows — ever  follows  me  1 


n. 
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Quique  pii  yates»  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti, 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excolu^re  per  artes.— Virg. 

If  the  History  of  Nations  is  engaging  and  useful,  because  the 
events  of  pa^t  times,  and  the  aotiona  and  fortunes  of  past  heroes,  like 
the  wrecked  vessel  of  Carthage*  which  fumbhed  to  the  Romans  a 
model  for  naval  war,  may  supply  to  modem  ages  JEin  example  and 
a  guide-^the  language  of  nations,  which  is  a  transcript  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  which  bears  the  marks  of  their  progress  from  rudeness  tp 
refinement,  no  less  deaerves  our  attention. 

That  language  and  reflection  exert  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other 
may  be  learned  from  the  maimer  in  which  the  civilization  of  any 
people  corresponds  with  the  improvement  of  their  idiom.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  imagined,  that  tlie  investigation  of  a  varying  and  im- 
proving dialect  is  an  unpleasing  or  unworthy  task,  since  it  opens  the 
field  for  research  into  the  manners  of  a  tribe  of  mankind,  and  may  in- 
troduce discussions  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the  peasant,  the 
splendour  of  the  monarch,  the  renown  of  the  warrior. 

Neither  let  it  be  urged  by  any  considerate  mind,  that  as  the  people 
are  unknown  and  inglorious,  their  story  will  be  but  the  dry  and 
jejune  detail  of  facts,  and  will  too  nearly  resemble  the  uninviting  but 
useful  narrative  of  the  antiquary.  Yet  when  we  remember  that  any 
sudden  alteration  in  language  is  not  usually  effected  without  a  cor- 
responding change  in  dynasty,  and  that  the  transference  of  subjects 
from  one  lord  to  another,  introduces  the  phrases  and  idioms,  as  well 
as  the  manners,  of  the  conqueror,  we  shall  find  that  while  the  etymo- 
logist is  engaged  in  tracing  the  growth  of  a  language,  he  may  occa- 
sionally nssume  the  more  solemn  deportment  and  the  more  animated 
style  of  the  historian. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  enlivening  these  discussions.  If  we 
can  intersperse  our  remarks  with  examples  and  translations  from  the 
fine  writers  of  this  ingenious  nation,  and  particularly  from  the  poets, 
who  have  ever  improved  the  melody  and  richness  of  a  language,  we 
may  hope  that  the  vicissitudes  of  polished  diction  may  open  a  field 
for  interesting  study. 

It  is  the  acute  observation  of  an  elegant  and  judicious  writer,  tliat 
human  affairs  have  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exal- 
tation, beyond  which  they  never  proceed  either  in  their  advancement 
or  decline.  **  The  regular  progress  of  cultivated  life,'*  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  "  is  from  necessities  to  accommodations,  from  accommoda- 
tions to  ornaments.*'  That  which  takes  place  in  the  other  arts,  takes 
place  also  in  tba,t  of  language.  It  takes  its  march  through  gradual 
improvement  to  degeneracy.  Its  first  birth  is  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  man  ;  its  latest  employment  to  furnish  him  with  luxuries. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  innovation  is  gradual,  or  alteration 
slow. '  Besides  negligence  in  the  poet  and  indiflerence  in  the  patron, 
causes  which  invariably  affect  the  growth  of  letters ;  war  aud  con- 
quest, the  hope  of  plunder,  the  desire  of  renowm,  often  draw  every 
aspiring  mina  to  the  field.   The  arts  yield  to  the  love  of  martial  glory» 
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and  the  havoc  of  war  succeeds  to  the  slowesertionsof  civilised 
industry.  Where  peace  flourishes,  the  arts  of  peace  have  full  scope 
for  growth  and  verdure.  Domestic  intercourse  btiMMoes  regulated, 
and  the  happiness  of  private  life  flows  on  in  an  even  and  uninterrupted 
channel.  There  is  opened  a  path  to  emulation ;  there  are  ofltered 
laurels  to  ambition.  While  science  attains  maturity*  rhetocic  and 
eloquence  assume  their  merited  station  in  the  scale  of  numan  pursuits. 
Men  study,  not  merely  to  discover  troth,  but  to  scatter  flowers  over 
truths  already  developed ;  they  desire,  not  merely  to  instruct,  but  (o 
persuade ;  not  merely  to  teach  virtue,  but  to  paint  her  charms  and 
loveliness. 

It  is  then  that  a  limited  and  generous  monarchy  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  condition  of  society  particularly  favourable  to  the  advancenient 
of  the  arts.  The  gallantry  of  courts  disposes  minds  formed  to  soiai^ 
to  seek  distinction  or  opulence  through  the  refinements  and  delicaeies 
of  civilized  manners.  Since  the  path  to  honour  and  wealth  liesdirectly 
through  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  pleasure,  in  every  variety,  is 
pursued,  and  every  elegant  occupation  which  can  administer  amuses 
meat  to  the  prince,  is  industriously  sought.  Politeness,  it  is  said^,  is 
the  virtue  of  monarchies  ;  even  among  the  adherents  of  a  Highland 
laird,  nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  the  civility  of  the  clansmen  f* 

The  influence,  however,  of  the  fine  arts  on  national  character,  was 
long  since  remarked  by  the  eloquent  and  judicious  Polybius,  and 
illustrated  by  this  reflection  on  the  power  of  music  among  the  natives 
of  Arcadia.  *<  Cynetum  was  a  remarkable  town  in  that  happy  country, 
the  favourite  land  of  pastoral  poetry.  But  the  clime  of  Arcadia* 
pursues  the  historian,  above  all  others  required  the  soothing  influence 
of  melody,  in  order  to  oppose  the  noxious  effects  of  a  keen  and 
bracing  temperature ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  peaceful  occupa*- 
tions  of  this  romantic  people  were  the  amusements  of  the  syrinx  and 
the  lyre.  But  the  natives  of  Cynetum  disdained  such  enervating  and 
(as  they  seemed)  unmanly  accomplishments ;  and  the  natives  of 
Cynetum  were  marked,  he  observes,  for  cruelty  unknown  to  all  other 
Greeks." 

The  Greeks,  inspired  from  infancy  with  the  spirit  of  war,  and 
accustomed  to  regard  with  scorn  the  useful  operations  of  mechanical 
industry,  considered  even  the  culture  of  the  earth  as  degrading,  and 
assigned  to  helots;  or  other  slaves,  employments  which  they  stigma- 
tized as  impairing  the  dignity  of  a  free-bom  Hellene.  Such  arts  of 
commerce  as  might  expose  their  citizens  to  the  risk  of  offering  men* 
chandize  to  a  slavey  a  foreigner,  or  a  stranger,  were  revolting  to  the 
proud  ideas  of  Grecian  independence. 

Excluded  thus  from  those  ordinary  occupations  which  in  modern 
states  are  considered  as  respectable  and  honourable,  the  pursuits  of 
the  field,  or  the  games  of  the  Palaestra,  remained  as  the  only  exercises 
of  the  accomplished  Dorian  or  Athenian.  It  was  necessary,  therefore. 


*  Montesquieu,  Espr.  des  Loix,  1.  3. 

t  Sec  Johtison'8  «<Tour  to  thc'Hcbridet,'*  and  Huine's  **£i6ayf." 
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tbat  titt  fine  arts  nhoiild  civilne  the  breast  aod  twne  the  souk  of  tUo 
high*8pirited  people ;  aod  music,  while  the  sister-art  iA  paintiag  IomI 
not  as  yet  qnitte^  the  garb  of  infaDcy,  was  the  ready  resource  of  her 
acute  aiid  profound  legislators. 

The  truth  of  the  same  principles  may  be  remarked  in  the  history  of 
the  Persians  and  Arabs  previously,  and  at  the  time  immediately  subse- 
quent, to  the  era  of  Mahomet. 

The  vindictive  and  sangmnary  character  of  the  Arabs  is  well  known 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  ooeau, 
aiid  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  earlier  periods  of  Oriental  independence, 
lived  the  Icthyophagi,  in  the  rudest  state  of  primitive  barbarism* 
Without  the  influence  of  arts  to  soften,  of  laws  to  control,  almost  of 
language  to  express  their  desires,  the  helpless  savage  supported  an 
existence  not  far  superior  to  that  of  the  brute.  Some,  however,  of 
this  desolate  people  emerged  from  such  scenes  of  misery.  Hordes  of 
wandering  freebooters  quitted  their  dreary  abodes,  and  sought  happier 
and  more  secure  settlements  in  the  Tesources  of  a  pastoral  life.  From 
these  descended  that  formidable  race,  which,  known  under  the  name 
of  Bedoweens,  have,  from  age  to  age,  scattered  devastation  and  ruin 
through  the  climes  of  the  East. 

The  Bedoweens,  born  in  a  state  of  separation  firom  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, have  been  characterized,  in  every  act  of  intercourse  with  them, 
by  the  bitterness  of  rancour  and  malevolence.  The  guarded  caravan, 
or  the  solitary  pilgrim,  is  alike  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  wild 
freebooter  of  Arabia.  If  the  Bedoween  meet  on  the  desert  a  lonely 
traveller,  he,  with  remorseless  rapacity,  strips  him  of  his  garment,  or 
devotes  him  to  destruction  on  his  resistance.  Nor  is  the  practice  of 
licentious  rapine  confined  to  the  lawless  ruffian  ;  the  customs  of  the 
nation  support  the  system  of  secret  and  predatory  warfare :  numerous 
armed  bands  infest  every  district,  and  assume  the  character  of  just 
and  honourable  armies. 

In  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  the  right  is  reserved  to  a  few 
powerful  sovereigns  of  carrying  arms,  or  entering  into  alliances  amon^ 
each  other ;  and  the  transactions  of  hostile  potentates  proceed  wilh 
a  degree  of  refinement  and  a  spirit  of  humanity  that  tend  at  least 
to  mitigate  and  cast  a  veil  over  the  horrors  of  carnage  and  bloodshed. 
Among  the  Arabs  every  family,  often  every  individual,  might  be  the 
arbiter  and  avenger  of  his  own  quarrel.  The  acute  sensibility  of 
honour  which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,  and  regards  the  intention  of 
the  offender  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  pernicious  infiuence  on 
their  internal  feuds,  and  transmits  from  father  to  son  the  animosities 
of  kinsmen.  Ignorant  of  pity  or  forgiveness,  they  could  protract 
their  revenge  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  and  rest  not 
until  sanguinary  cruelty  have  steeped  their  scimitars  in  the  blood  of 
their  opponents. 

Yet  was  the  attachment  of  the  Arabs  to  a  life  of  predatory  warfare 
scarcely  more  remarkable  than  their  encouragement  of  some  of  the 
arts  of  }>eace.  Their  keen  avidity  for  poetry  was  displayed  at  their 
solemn  festivals,  where  genius  received  its  laurels  at  the  hands  of  the 
haughty  warriors.    The  subjects  of  their  song  were  the  praises  of 
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love  and  woman,  the  eulogy  of  martial  virtue  and  renown,  aiul  the 
celebration  of  their  uniform  concomitant,  open  generosity  of  character. 
If  the  bards  of  Arabia,  in  point  of  delicacy  and  elegance,  are  not  to 
be  estimated  at  so  high  a  mark  as  the  neighbouring  poets  of  Persia, 
at  least  they  claim  no  second  place  for  the  qualities  of  fire  and 
animation. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  Arabian  manners  that  Mahomet,  the  sur- 
prising character  whose  eloquence  and  force  of  arms  were  to  exercise 
so  mighty  an  influence  over  the  minds,  habits,  and  manners  of  man- 
kind, arose  in  the  East.  The  detail  of  his  chief  enterprises,  and  tfte 
account  of  their  silent  and  unseen,  yet  powerful  effect  on  the  languages 
of  Persia  and  Arabia,  must  be  a  subject  for  a  future  paper. 

P.  W.  R. 
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^is  morning*— the  shops  are  all  open — the  cries 
And  week-day  sights  meet  our  ears  and  our  eyes. 

As  the  loaded  waggons  pass  us. 
With  wheels  sticking  out  a  yard  at  least, 
And  housings  grotesque  that  make  every  beast 

Look  like  the  London  Bonassus. 

'Tis  church-time,  and  half  of  the  shops  are  half  shut, 
Except  in  the  quarters  of  trade,  where  they  put 

At  defiance  what  Louis  enacted  ; 
The  streets  are  as  full  as  before— and  I  guess 
The  churches  are  nearly  as  empty,  unless 

Some  mummeiy  pageant  is  acted. 

When  worship  becomes  a  theatical  show 
Parisians  of  course  most  religiously  go 

To  pray for  the  forwardest  places. 

Where  best  they  may  see  a  fine  puppet  for  hours 
Before  a  fine  altar  of^tinsel  and  flowers 

Perform  pantomimic  grimaces. 

Some  gaze  on  his  shoes  and  hb  gloves  of  white  kid, 
Or  the  jewels  with  which  every  imger  is  hid. 

Or  his  flounces  of  violet  satin  ; 
Other  eyes  on  his  laces  and  mitre  are  kept. 
Attentive  to  all  his  performance— except 

The  prayers  that  he  mumbles  in  Latin. 

The  senses  give  thanks— no  responses  are  made. 
And  when  there 's  a  pause  in  the  form  and  parade 

The  orchestra  strikes  up  a  chorus  ; 
The  women  then  ask,  who  is  that  ? — who  is  this? 
While  the  men  slily  ogle  the  singers,  and  kiss 

Their  hands  to  the  sweet  Signoras. 

Is  there  nothing  of  fervour  ?*-*0  yes,  yoamay  mark 
Some  hobbling  old  crones  in  a  vestibule  dark, 

Whp  dab  in  the  holy  lotion 
ShrivelPd  fingers  to  cross  their  forehead  and  breast. 
Then  kneel  at  a  chapel  with  candles  dress'd. 

And  kiss  it  with  blind  devotion. 
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Thev  pour  from  the  church — and  each  fair  one  begs. 
As  sne  crosses  the  gutter  and  shews  her  legs. 

To  know  what  is  next  intended  ; 
For  Sunday 's  devoted  to  pleasure  and  shows, 
And  the  toils  of  the  day  of  rest  never  close 

Till  both  day  and  night  are  ended. 

One  talks  of  Versailles— or  St.  Cloud— or  a  walk» 
And  a  hundred  sharp  voices  that  sing,  not  talk, 
Instantly  second  each  mover ; 
^       Some  stroll  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  others  stray 
,  To  the  Thuilleries,  Luxembourg,  Champs  Elysees, 
The  Garden  of  Plants,  or  the  Louvre. 

But  the  dinner-hour  comes — ^an  important  event ! 
What  pondering  looks  on  the  cartes*  are  now  bent ! 

And  how  various — ^how  endless  the  fare  is. 
From  the  suburb  Guinguette,  to  where  epicures  choose 
Fricandeaus,  fricassees,  consomm^,  and  ragouts. 

At  Grignion's,  Beauvillier's,  or  Very's. 

Some  belles  in  the  Thuilleries'  walks  now  appear. 
While  loungers  take  seat  round  about  them — to  sneer. 

To  chat — read  the  papers,  or  slumber. 
In  disposing  the  chairs  there  are  different  whims. 
But  one  for  the  body,  and  two  for  the  limbs, 
.  Are  reckon'd  a  moderate  number. 

The  Boulevards  next  are  the  grand  rendezvous. 
Where  parties  on  parties  amusement  pursue, 

A  stream  of  perpetual  friskers. 
From  the  pretty  Bourgeoise  and  the  trowser'd  Commit, 
The  modern  Grisette,  and  the  ancient  Marquis, 

To  the  Marshal  of  France  in  whiskers. 

Crowds  sit  under  trees  in  defiance  of  damps ; 
Th'  Italian  Boulevard,  with  its  pendulous  lamps. 

By  far  is  the  smartest  of  any — 
With  Dare  elbows,  slim  waists,  and  fine  bonnets  dressM  out. 
Each  Parisian  beauty  may  there  have  a  rout 

For  the  price  of  the  chair— a  penny. 

English  women  are  known  by  their  dresses  of  white  -, 
The  men  by  superior  neatness  and  height. 

They  talk  of  gigs,  horses,  and  ponies ; 
All  look  twice  as  grave  as  the  Frencn — ^yet  their  laugh. 
When  they  choose  to  indulge  it,  is  louder  by  half. 

And  tney  turn  in,  of  course,  at  Tortoni's. 

The  theatres  open,  some  thirty  or  more — 

All  are  fill'd,  yet  the  crowd  seems  as  thick  as  before. 

Regardless  of  mud,  or  of  weather  -, 
You  'd  swear  it  were  carnival-time — and  in  sooth 
The  town  is  a  fair— every  house  is  a  booth 

And  the  people  all  crazy  together. 

What  braying  of  gongs — what  confusion  of  tongues ! 

What  a  compound  of  noise  from  drums,  trumpets,  and  lungs ! 

•  Bills  of  fare. 
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Each  striving  his  neighbour's  to  smoiher  ; 
Mimes^  mountebanks,  conjurers^  each  have  their  rings, 
While  monkeys  and  dancing-dogs — roundabouts— swings — 

Are  so  thick^  they  encroach  on  each  other. 

Here's  a  dwarf,  and  a  monster,  both  beautiful  sights! 
And  there  is  the  man  without  fint^rs,  that  writes 

With  his  chest,  and  his  grinders  after. 
Both  done  so  well,  you  can't  say  which  is  worst  j— 
There  Judy  and  Punch  with  a  cat  is  rehearsed. 

Which  would  move  a  hermit  to  laughter. 

Every  mansion  as  full  as  the  street  appears ; 
By  the  mirrors  up  stairs,  and  the  chandeliers. 

You  may  see  quadrilling  bodies ; 
Below  some  smoke  in  the  Estaminets, 
While  others  take  ice,  Roman  punch,  and  sorbets, 

Or  chat  to  the  Bar<maid  Goddess. 

In  all,  gaming  claims  indiscriminate  love : 
The  dice-box  and  billiard-ball  rattle  above. 

If  you  pass  by  a  palace  or  stable. 
Below,  at  tne  comer  of  every  street. 
Parties  of  shoe-blacks  at  cards  you  may  meet. 

The  blacking-box  serving  as  table. 

The  Palais  Royal  is  a  separate  fair. 

With  its  pickpockets,  gamblers,  and  nymphs  debounairc. 

Of  character  somewhat  uncertain  : 
But  as  it  is  late,  and  these  scenes,  I  suspect. 
Won't  bear  a  detail  too  minute  and  direct. 

For  the  present  we  drop  the  curtain.  H. 


.STANZAS 

On  hearing  that  the  late  La<ly  W r's  artificial  flowers  remained  in  h«r  hair  to 

the  last ;  the  severity  of  her  illness  precluding  change  of  dress. 

Oh  I  take  those  roses  from  her  hair. 
That  such  a  cruel  brightness  wear  j 
Their  frightful  beauty  shocks  us  now. 
While  pain  contracts  her  pallid  \Stovr. 

Had  they  been  cuU'd  from  Nature's  breast, 
'  In  all  their  dewv  sweemess  drest ; 

Like  her — we  should  have  seen  them  fade. 
Like  her — wan,  drooping,  and  decay'd. 

But  these — the  glaring  ^fts  of  art. 

No  touch  of  sympathy^  impart,  . 

Wearing  one  nx'd — triumphant  glow,  ^ 

In  mockery  of  our  bitter  woe ! 
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ON    FEMALE    COWAKDICE. 

**  Oh,  qnanto 

Beata  ^  la  fortissima  Donzella  !'*  Tasso. 

Heroines  are  geoerally  no  great  favourites  with  the  sex  whose 
deeds  they  emulate ;  roeu  are  uot  fond  of  female  competitors  either 
in  bodily  or  mental  strength^  and  she  who  reads  Latin  or  leaps  a  five- 
barred  gate  is  warned  off  by  lordly  man  as  an  unlicensed  and  unquali- 
fied poacher  upon  his  manors.  Woe  to  the  Amazon  and  the  blue- 
stocking !  each  is  too  likely  to  incur  the  same  dreadful  denunpiation 
which  Cardinal  Mazarin  launched  against  Mademoiselle  de  Moutpen- 
sier  wheu  she  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the  Bastille ;  of  each  it  may 
most  probably  be  said  :  "  elle  a  tue  son  mari,*^  For  my  own  part, 
I  differ  on  these  subjects  from  the  generality  of  mankind  :  if  ever  I 
marry,  it  shall  be  a  woman  who  can  break  a  horse  or  has  been  up  in 
a  balloon  ;  and  all  my  daughters  shall  hunt  and  learu  mathematics  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  nerves.  Feminine  tremours  and  palpitations 
may  sound  interesting  enough  to  the  uninitiated,  but  alas  !  they  con- 
vey no  pleasing  ideas  to  him  who  has  a  mother,  four  sisters,  Uiree 
auntSj  and  six  cousins,  all  the  most  preposterous  and  clamorous 
cowards  in  existence.  God  bless  them  all !  I  love  them  sincerely, 
perceive  and  appreciate  their  numerous  good  qualities,  would  do  any 
thing  on  earth  to  serve  and  oblige  them  ;  but  I  wish  they  would  not 
ask  me  to  walk  with  them  about  London.  Country  rambles  arc  bad 
enough,  we  are  sure  to  meet  mad  bulls  disguised  like  milch-cows,  or 
ruffians  in  carters*  frocks, .  to  hear  a  bornet*8  hum  in  every  breeze,  and 
see  adders  coiled  in  every  hedge ;  but  London  expeditions  are  a 
thousand  times  worse.  Unfortunately,  my  mother  and  aunts  are  so 
complimentary  as  to  prefer  my  arm  to  any  other  support ;  and,  when 
lovers  and  danglers  are  not  at  command,  the  younger  ladies  frequently 
request  my  escort.  I  find  myself  uuequal  to  refusal  or  demur;  but» 
after  one  of  these  bewildering  excursions,  I  return  home  very  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  heroines  of  history  and  romance,  and  often  in- 
dulge myself  in  fond  imaginations  as  to  the  quiet  comfortable  walks 
I  should  have  with  a  Marfisa  on  one  arm,  and  a  Britomart  on  the 
other.  No  startings  and  screamings,  no  dashing  half-distracted  into 
a  shop  at  the  glimpse  of  a  distant  ox,  no  scampering  full  speed  over 
a  crossing  because  a  hackney-coach  is  at  thirty  yards  distance.  I 
feel  assured  that  the  Senora  Fadilla  would  have  made  no  objection  to 
walking  past  the  two  cavaliers  at  the  horse- guards,  nor  would  Aid- 
rude,  Countess  of  Bertiuoro,  have  crossed  the  road  to  avoid  a  New- 
foundland dog.  Perhaps  to  some  persons  there  may  be  nothing 
very  alluring  in  the  idea  of  a  lady,  who,  like  Camilla,  *'  medias  inter 
eades  exuHat,''  or  like  the  tiger-nursed  Clorinda  : — 

"  Chi  vestel'armi,  e  se  d'  uscime  agogna, 
Vassene,  e  non  la  tien  tema  o  veigogna" — 

but  I  confess  I  should  very  much  prefer  them  to  Erniinia,  '*  timida  e 
smarrita,"  of  whom  I  have,  unfortunately,  too  many  specimens  in  my 
own  family. 
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Why  should  iiot  English  ladies  be  embodied  into  regiments  like  the 
Kiog  of  Dahomey's  three  thousand  wives,  taught  to  stand  fire»  and 
cured  of  all  nervous  affections  for  life  by  the  sight  of  a  field  of  battle  X 
But»  if  this  were  objected  to,  surely  female  seminaries  might  be 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  courage,  where  the 
pupils  should  be  arranged  in  classes,  and  urged  to  emulation  by  ex- 
ample and  reward.  No  uncommon  bravery,  no  masculine  hardihood 
should  be  required,  but  all  should  be  taught  to  walk  quietly  by  a  led 
horse,  to  see  a  mouse  run  across  a  room  without  screaming,  and  not 
to  be  afraid  of  cock-chaffers,  or  father-long-leg^ ;  and  prizes  should 
be  given  to  those  who  could  touch  an  unloaded  gun  without  trembling, 
and  see  a  spider  on  their  gown  without  fainting  away.  They  might  be 
carefully  instructed  in  many  other  useful  particulars,  and  their  writing- 
copies  might  run  as  follows,  **  Do  not  suppose  all  dogs  are  mad  in  the 
summer,*'  or  **  Shrieking  does  not  diminish  danger,"  or  **  Avoid  rousing 
your  family  when  the  wind  moves  your  shutters."  In  two  or  three  years 
great  progress  might  be  made  in  bravery,  and  there  would  be  time 
enough  afterwards  for  the  acquirement  of  less  useful  accomplishments. 
Oh  that  such  a  system  were  adopted !  Then,  and  only  then  might 
we  hope  to  find  an  Englishwoman  capable  of  imitating  the  French 
lady  celebrated  by  M.  de  la  Lande,  who  scrambled  up  the  inclined 
ladder  at  the  top  of  St.  Peter's,  mounted  the  ball,  and  leaned  upon 
the  cross,  *'  avec  une  wmpk$se  et  une  grace  incnneevalde,*^  I  confess 
myself  a  little  sceptical  as  to  the  extraordinanr  grate  of  such  an 
action  ;  but  I  should  admire  it  as  the  symptom  of  a  stout  heart,  as  a 
tacit  renunciation  of  the  nervous  tremours,  "  thrilling  shrieks  and 
shrieking  cries,"  for  which  the  generality  of  the  sex  are  distinguished, 
— as  an  earnest  of  peaceful  walks,  days  without  hypothetical  horrors, 
and  nights  undisturbed  by  imaginary  housebreakers. 

Any  one  would  suppose  that  my  mother  had  detected  me  in  a  plot 
for  her  destruction,  and  that  whenever  I  walked  out  with  her  she  ex-* 
pected  me  to  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  getting  her  turn 
over.  She  believes  none  of  my  assurances,  listens  to  none  of  my 
arguments,  and  looks  seriously  provoked  if  I  venture  to  tell  her  that  she 
is  in  no  danger.  I  must  be  blind  if  I  do  not  perceive  that  every  gig- 
horse  is  **  skittish,"  and  I  am  accused  of  obstinacy  if  I  refuse  to  bear 
testimony  to  her  numerous  **  hair-breadth  escapes."  Then  there  are 
such  long  refuges  in  shops  while  a  line  of  drays  is  passing,  such 
wearying  pauses,  such  turning  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  such 
wild,  calculating  glances  up  and  down  the  street,  so  many  faint  at- 
tempts and  precipitate  returns  ere  the  desperate  resolution  is  taken 
to  dash  over  a  crossing.  I  am  foolish  enough  to  feel  half-ashamed 
of  myself  when  I  see  the  suppressed  sneer  or  broad  grin  of  the  pas* 
sengers,  while  my  runaway  companion  stops  to  regain  her  breath 
and  collect  her  scattered  spirits  ;  and  I  should  often  persuade  her  to 
hide  her  disorder  in  a  hackney-coach,  were  it  not  that  my  eldest  sister^ 
who  is  very  frequently  on  my  other  arm,  is  so  dreadfully  frightened 
in  a  carriage  that  it  would  be  only  an  exchange  of  terrors.  Poor 
Charlotte  !  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  a  broken  neck,  and  reada- 
every  accident  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  papers,  as  if  it  were  the 
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couDterpart  of  her  own  approaching  iaie.  i  was  so  little  withmj' 
sisters  daring  my  boyhood,  owing  to  onr  holidays  seldom  occurring  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  had  left  Westminster,  and  been  three  years  at- 
Oxford,  before  I  became  acquainted  with  Charlotte^s  peculiar  fears. 
The  discovery  was  most  unfortunately  timed.  During  the  first  vaca-' 
tion  after  I  took  my  d^;ree,  I  resolved  to  reward  myself  for  paafe 
study  and  application  by  a  tour  through  part  of  North  Wales,  and  i- 
asked  my  two  eldest  sisters  to  be  my  companions.  We  had  travelled 
but  little,  and  were  just  at  the  age  to  enjoy  such  an  excursion  :  we 
were  to  see  every  sight  in  our  w«w,  climb  every  mountahi,  watch  the 
sunrise  from  the  top  of  Snowdon,  fill  our  drawing-books  with  sketches ; 
in  short,  we  were  to  be  quite  happy;  and  we  talked  over  our  piaas 
with  great  delight.  Alas !  in  anticipation  only  were  they  delightfiiU- 
for  I  never  had  a  more  miserable  journey  in  my  life.  We  set  out  ia» 
high  glee,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  ourhealth  was  good,  but  before 
two  days  were  over,  I  envied  every  one  I  had  left  behind  me .  Char* 
lotte*s  fears  shewed  themselves  in  a  very  short  time :  at  the  least  jolt 
she  turned  pale  ;  if  a  waggon  passed,  she  expected  it  to  take  oft*  one 
of  our  wheels ;  at  every  comer  she  put  down  all  the  glasses;  when  we 
were*  going  up  a  hill,  she  assured  us  we  were  jibbing ;  when  we  went 
down,  she  clasped  her  hands,  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  screwing 
up  her  courage  to  the  necessity  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Then  die 
vras  always  giving  directions  to  the  post«boy :  now  he  drove  too  fsst, 
now  she  was  certain  the  traces  were  broken  ;  sometimes  a  wheel  was 
about  to  take  fire,  sometimes  a  horse  was  on  the  point  of  dropping- 
down  dead.  Towards  evening  my  sister  Anna's  terrors  commenced : 
after  six  o'clock  every  man  who  came  in  sight  was  a  footpad  or  » 
highwayman ;  her  purse  was  always  in  her  hand  ready  to  deliver  on 
demand ;  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  urged  me  to  make  no  resistance ; 
and  once  she  positively  fainted  away  because  a  gentleman,  with  a 
groom  behind  him,  politely  rode  up  to  the  carriage-window  to  inform 
us .  we  had  dropped  a  parcel.  As  we  approached  the  more  movn* 
tainous  country,  our  miseries  increased:  we  were  now  scarcely  ever  in 
tlie  carriage;  Charlotte  insisted  upon  walking  whenever  we  came  to  a 
steep  or  rough  road,  and  as  this  frequently  occurred,  we  suffered  the 
fatigue  of  pedestrian  tourists,  were  completely  tired  and  spiritless 
when  we  arrived  at  our  inn,  unequal  to  an  evening  ramble,  and  glad 
to  go  to  bed  by  daylight.  I  could  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of 
scolding,  for  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  reproach  one  who  waa 
always  reproaching  herself,  and  whose  eyes  were  constantly  overflow- 
ing with  tears  of  terror  or  of  penitence.  Most  desirous  not  to  abridge 
our  pleasure,  she  always  fancied  herself  equal  to  every  undertaking ; 
always  assured  us  over-night  that  she  was  ashamed  of  her  previous 
fears,  and  determined  to  be  more  courageous  on  the  morrow.  Thas 
encouraged,  we  set  out  on  ponies,  or  on  foot,  to  visit  some  romantie 
scenery ;  but  half  way  up  a  mountain  Charlotte's  spirit  fails  her,  the 
danger  is  too  great  ta  be  encountered — ^it  is  madness,  suicide, .  to 
proceed.  She  will  stay  where  she  is  till  our  return,  the  servant  diatt 
remain  with  her,  it  will  distress  her  extremely  if  we  do  not  go  on« 
Accordingly  all  is  settled ;  but  Anna  and  myself  are  speedily,  recalled 
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by  violent  aad  repeated  Bcream»-^Charl9tte  is  now  certain  that  we 
OHiat  bedashed  to  piecesy-and  she  never  conld  forgive  herself  if  she 
permitted  ns  to  encounter  destmction  so  inevitable.  With  clasped 
hands  and  streaming  cheeks  she  implores  ns  to  give  np  our  design : 
fiear  is  infections^  Anna  thinks  of  mountain  banditti,  and  joins  in 
the  request:  I  am  at  length  overcome ;  and  all  the  evening -is  spent 
in  vain  regrets  for  the  follies  of  the  morning.  Disappointed  and  an- 
noyed, condemned  either  to  lonely  excursions,  or  to  walks  curtailed 
by  my  sisters'  terrors,  I  shortened  my  tour ;  and,  after  much  fatigue 
and  considerable  eicpense,  returned  to  London  without  having  seen 
one  half  of  the  beauties  I  had  so  long  and  so  often  wished  to  behold. 
Charlotte,  the  contrite  Charlotte,  incessantly  blames  herself  for  her 
conduct,  blushes  if  we  talk  of  mountains,  and  weeps  at  the  very 
name  of  Wales ;  and  by  common  consent,  the  tour  which  was  to  fur- 
nish us  with  conversation  for  -life,  is  an  interdicted  subject  in  the 
family. 

•    My  two  young  sisters'  terrors  have  chosen  different  objects,  they 
are  infected  with  entomological  horrors.     On  fine  warm  days  in  sum- 
mer, ten  minutes  seldom  pass  without  their  starting  up  in  consterna- 
tion, flying  to  different  comers  of  the  room,  elevating  their  handker- 
chiefs in  defence,  and  shrinking  their  persons  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble compass,  in  order  to  avoid  a  wasp  or  humble-bee.    This  is  the  first 
summer  I  have  been  able  to  persevere  in  reading  aloud  to  my  family ; 
for,  thanks  to  the  cold  weather  in  May  and  June,  very  few  of  these 
enemies  of  industry  and  literature  remained  to  eat  apricots  and  terrify 
young  ladies.    Their  well  known  hum  is  the  signal  for  panic  and  con- 
finsion  :  down  go  work  and  books,  and  pens  and  pencils ;  Jane  and 
Mary  scream,  and  take  to  flight ;  their  sisters  seize  the  first  imple- 
ment of  destruction  that  is  at  hand,  and  nothing  more  can  be  done  or 
thought  of,  till  the  luckless  intruder  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life ; 
then  needles  and  India-rubber  are  to  be  found,  and,  before  employ- 
ment is  quietly  resumed,  another  tocsin  sounds  another  skirmish  and 
another  death.     Then  there  is  no  persuading  these  two  silly  girls  to 
join  our  evening  walks  in  the  country.     At  that  refreshing  season  of 
cool  airs  and  sweet  smells,  when  only  a  pale  streak  of  light  tells 
where  the  sun  last  shewed   his  glorious  face,  when  the  constella- 
tions are  gradually  spangling  their  various  figures  on  the  misty  blue  of 
the  sky,  and  the  soft  influence  of  evening  has  sweetened  those  sounds 
which  fell  harshly  on  the  ear  by  day,  when  a  dog's  distant  howl  is 
agreeable,  and  the  grating  of  a  waggon's  wheels  is  listened  to  with 
pleasure — at  this  time,  when  it  is  so  delightful  to  saunter,  not  to  walk, 
and  to  chat  in  subdued  tones  with  those  we  love ;  when  my  spirits, 
my  feeUngs,  and  my  affections,  always  seem  in  their  best  state — at 
this  time  out  come  my  unfortunate  sisters'  deadly  foes,  the  frog,  the 
bat,  and  the  cock-chaffer,  little  suspecting  their  power  of  imprison* 
ing  two  fair  damsels,  from  whose  distant  tread  they  would  fly  in  con- 
sternation.    Anna,  too,  is  equally  prevented  from  taking  an  evening 
ramble;  for  after  sun-set  the  woods  and  groves  are  peopled  by  ban- 
ditti :  and  if  I  coax  her  out,  while  I  am  gazing  on  the  boles  of  the 
trees,  silvered  by  the  rismg  moon,  or  pausing  to  catch  the  notes  of 
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a  nightiogye»  her  jaundiced  eye  eeee-  a  ruffian  Qvoachinf  behiMl  a 
fliirub,  or  lier  storiM  ear  detecto  the  distaiit  aignal-whntle  of  a  faag 
of  roblbers;  then  she  catches  ae  by  ihe  ami»  foida  fne^ask  no  c^aes* 
tioDS,  hurries  me  to  the  house,  bars  the  door  behiad  her,  and  tn» 
treats  me  to  load  my  pistols,  aad  fire  my  blunderbuss  out  of  every 
window. 

Though  my  sisters  make  themselves  and  all  about  them  aocoa-r 
fortable,  and  prevent  sensible  men  from  wishing  to  become  tbeiroom* 
panions  for  life»  yet,  as  they  are  young  and  handsome,  they  meet  with 
much  ready  assistance  and  apparent  commiseration  from  their  male 
acquaintance,  and  have  always  some  doughty  champion  at  hand  to 
protect  them  from  runaway  insects  and  imaginary  rutfians,  and  to 
admire  the  changing  hue  of  their  complexions,  and  the  pretty  agita* 
tioii  of  their  elegant  persons ;  and,  unless  they  should  be  disfigured 
by  illness  or  accident,  I  dare  say,  that  while  under  thirty,  they  may 
scream  at  frisky  calves,  and  faint  at  spiders  and  frogs,  as  often  as  they 
please,  without  any  fear  of  exemplifying  the  &ble  of  the  boy  and  the 
wolf.  But  my  cousin  Emma  H.  has  no  such  claims  upon  any  one's 
compassion,  for  alas  !  she  is  not  handsome  Plough  to  be  hysterical ; 
her  eyes  are  not  sufficiently  bright  to  atone  for  tears  of  vain  alanUf 
nor  will  the  beauty  of  her  mouth,  excuse  her  screaming  at  caterpillars 
and  black  beetles.  Gentlemen  observe  her  distress,  sneer,  and  pass 
on ;  swords  do  not  leap  from  their  scabbards  to  punish  the  intrusion; 
of  a  dog,  or  the  purrings  of  a  distant  kitten ;  when  she  rouses  the 
family  from  their  beds  from  some  causeless  terror,  the  trouble  she 
gives  is  not  counterbalanced  by  seeing  her  in  her  night-cap;  and 
when  she  shuts  herself  in  the  cellar  during  a  thunder-storm,  no  gal- 
lant swain  begs  to  accompany  her  to  her  retirement.  Poor  girl  I  her 
life  is  one  long  panic,  she  has  contrived  to  unite  in  herself  all  possi- 
ble fears  and  apprehensions ;  she  is  scolded  by  the  rigid,  lectured  by 
the  wise,  called  silly  by  some,  affected  by  others — her  family  grieve 
for  her,  her  acquaintance  laugh  at  her ;  but  still  her  terrors  continue 
too  stubborn  for  conquest  or  control.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
she  added  an  instance  to  the  myriads  which  already  existed,  of  the 
strength  of  woman's  affection — of  the  mighty  power  of  that  love 
which  will  teach  her  to  make  every  thing  possible  in  the  service  of  its 
object.  Emma  is  strongly  attached  to  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was 
the  most  tender  and  indefatigable  of  nurses  in  an  illness  which  en- 
dangered her  life.  Quiet  was  strictly  recommended,  and  Emma 
seemed  suddenly  gifted  with  a  fairy's  power  of  treading  and  moving 
inaudibly.  She  performed  every  office  required  in  a  sickroom  with 
magical  gentleness  and  celerity ;  and,  when  every  other  duty  was 
done,  took  her  station  by  her  mother  s  pillow.  One  morning,  while 
the  invalid's  hand  was  yet  pressed  by  her  daughters  fingers,  she 
gradually  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber;  audEmma,  who  knew  how  es« 
sentiai  rest  was  to  her  mother's  recovery,  haikd  this  fiivoorable  symp<- 
tom  with  inexpressible  delight.  Notwithstanding  the  cramp  and 
numbness  which  ensued,  Emma  inviolably  retained  her  position, 
scarcely  permitted  herself  to  breathe,  and  withdrew  her .  eyes  from 
her  mother's  face  from  a  sort  of  indefinable  dread,  lest  their  anxioua 
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gineeii  should  ^tsturi)  her  dumbeni*  la'  thm  Mtu«tM  a  slighi 
noiae  was  heard^  and  £uiiiia*s  feaifid  ears  detected  the  approach  of 
a  aotiae.  There  is  no  creature  of  which  the  has  a  greater  horror ; 
I  have  seen  lier  couateDance  change  when  she  heard  its  distant 
setatching,  and  she  has  nearly  fainted  away  at  the  sight  of  one  in 
a  trap.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  *' love  mastered  fear:" 
she  sat  perfectly  still,  and  only  dreaded  lest  the  tumultaous  beating 
of  her  heart  should  commuDicate  itself  to  the  hand  which  held  that 
of  her  mother  in  its  gentle  pressure.  Presently,  the  curtains  at  the 
foot  of  Che  bed  are  seen  to  move,  and  in  a  few  uioments  the  little 
creatu<re  makes  its-  appearance,  fixes  its  sharp  eyes  on  Emma's  pale 
face,  pauses  for  half  a  minute,  gathers  courage  from  her  marble-like 
aspect,  and  begins  to  nibble  some  crumbs  which  remained  on  the 
coverlet.  I  am  certain  that  what  Emma  suffered  far  exceeded  mere 
bodily  pain,  it  was  the  very  agony  of  fear — fear,  the  intenseness  of 
which  was  not  diminished  by  its  folly.  The  worst,  however,  was  to 
come.'  The  animal,  -undisturbed  by  any  noise  or  movement,  conti- 
nued to  approach  still  nearer;  and,  at  length,  as  if  commissioned  to 
put  Emma's  affection  and  self-command  to  the  fullest  trial,  it  posi- 
tively touched  her  hand.  She  felt  a  sort  of  icy  pulse  pervade  every 
limb>  her  very  heart  appeared  to  tremble ,  but  she  retained  her  posi- 
tion, and  declares  that  she  felt  no  apprehension  of  being  made  to 
start  or  scream,  for  she  had  a  thorough  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
that  feeling,  which,  in  the  breast  of  woman,  is  often  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life.  Though  all  within  her  shook  from  agitation,  all  conti* 
nued  statue-like  without :  and  it  was  not  till  the  mouse  was  approach-^ 
ing  her  mother's  arm,  that  Emma  gently  moved  her  disengaged  hand* 
and  scared  the  little  monster  to  its  hidmg- place.  Her  mother's  sleep 
continued,  she  awoke  refreshed,  and  when  Emma  left  the  room,  lit- 
tle supposed  that  it  was  to  give  relief,  by  tears  and  violent  agitation^ 
to  suppressed  terror  and  concealed  suffering.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
her  mother  recovered ;  and  that,  however  ludicrous  some  of  Emma's 
terrors  may  be,  her  fear  of  a  mouse  is  now  too  sacred  a  subject  for 
ridicsle. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochejaquelin  relates  a  beautiful  instance  of 
sudden  courage  springing  out  of  alarmed  affection.  She  was  so  great 
a  coward  on  horseback,  that  even  when  a  servant  held  the  bridle,  and 
a  gentleman  walked  on  each  side,  she  would  weep  from  apprehension. 
Yet,  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was  wouuded,  all  former  fears 
yielded  to  her  anxiety  for  him  :^-'*  Je  ne  voulus  pas  rester  un  mo- 
ment de  plus.  Je  pris  un  niauvais  petit  cheval  qui  se  trouvait  par 
hasard  dans  la  cour;  je  ne  laissai  pas  le  temps  d'arranger  les  etriers 
qui  6taient  in^gaux,  et  je  partis  au  grand  galop ;  en  trois  quarts 
d'heure  je  fis  troirgrandes  lieues  de  mauvais  chemins." 

It  is  thus  that  woman  redeems  her  follies — thus  that  she  ennobles 
cowardice,  and  sanctifies  defects.  1  intreat  pardon  for  every  thing 
I  have  said  against  her — I  blush,  I  apologize,  I  retract.  I  sat  down 
in*  ill-hura04ir,  for  the  fears  of  my  tamily  had  just  compelled  roe  to 
rejrect  a  ticket  for  the  Coronation  ;  but  I  have  written  myself  into  a 
tolerable  temper,  and  am  better  able  to  appreciate  the  aflectionate 
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anxiety  of  wUich  I  was  the  victim.  I  must  pay  some  price  6ir  a 
thousand  daily  kindnesses  and  hourly  attentions,  a  wakefulness  to 
real  danger,  which  is  my  safeguard  in  sickness,  a  devotedness  of 
love  which  despises  trouble  and  annihilates  difficulty.  If  female  fears 
annoy  me  abroad,  female  affection  blesses  me  at  home ;  if  my  mo* 
ther  and  sisters  are  determined  on  dying  a  violent  death,  yet  they 
would  risk  infection  and  danger  to  preserve  my  life.  Women  ought 
not  to  be  more  perfect  than  they  are.  In  virtue  and  warmth  of 
heart  they  excel  us  already:  add  strength  of  mind,  and  a  calm 
courage,  equally  removed  from  ungraceful  boldness  and  unreasona- 
ble fear,  and  we  must  seek  our  spouses  in  some  other  planet. 

W.  E. 
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Before  speaking  of  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 
company  ana  contemplation  of  cats,  I  am  tempted  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  smgular  fate  of  these  animals,  who  have  experi- 
enced such  various  treatment  from  mankind,  and  upon  whom  such 
dissimilar  and  clashing  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Idolized 
by  one  people,  contemned  by  another ;  classed  by  naturalists  in  the 
rather  unamiable  family  of  lions  and  tieers  ;  gifted  with  the  bosa 
of  murder  by  the  cramolomsts  of  these  latter  days ;  cats,  if  they 
were  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reflection,  miffht,  with  good 
reason,  feel  astonished  at  the  strange  and  capricious  destiny  re- 
served to  them.  It  was  the  custom  formerly,  in  some  cities  of 
Europe,  to  burn  on  St.  John^s  day  one  of  these  animals,  with  all 
the  honours  of  an  auto  dafi.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary, 
worshiped  them  as  ffods.  in  their  ancient  catacombs  the  mum- 
mies ot  cats  are  found  in  such  immense  numbers,  that  one  is  led  to 
suppose  that  the  individuals  of  the  feline  race  must  have  been 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  human  kind. 
If  we  believe  Herodotus,  when  the  house  of  an  Egyptian  took 
fire,  he  first  hastened  to  convey  his  cats  to  a  place  of  security,  and 
afterwards  looked  about  his  wife  and  children.  The  father  of 
history  has,  perhaps,  a  little  exaggerated  the  love  of  the  Egyptians 
fior  their  four-footed  favourites;  yet  some  are  bold  enough  to 
assert,  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  persons  who,  though 
otherwise  excellent  good  Christians,  would,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, become  Egyptians. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  indebted  for 
so  many  things  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  pyramids,  would 


*  This  article,  by  M.  Depping,  of  Paris,  was  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
SodHi  Pkilotechnvjue,  We  noticed  it  before  in  page  397  of  the  Historical  Register, 
under  the  head  «  Foreign  Varieties,"  seeing  which,  M.  Pepping  obligingly  forwarded 
it  to  us  at  length. 
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have  also  mfaerited  their  affection  for  these  animals;  but  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  there  is  not  a  single  passage  concerning 
them  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  naturalists.  Plutarch, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  instinct  of  beasts,  tells  several 
curious  anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  of  most  species  of  animals.  He 
speaks  of  a  goose  that  evinced  the  most  tender  attachment  to  an 
Egyptian  young  man  ;  and  of  an  elephant,  which  every  morning 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  flower-girl,  to  the  very  great  annoyance  of 
the  grammarian  Aristophanes,  his  rival.  But  Plutarch  observes 
the  most  profound  silence  with  regard  to  cats.  It  appears  that 
this  animal  was  not  domesticated  amongst  tlie  Greeks.  Probably 
tlie  Boileaus  of  Athens  often  said,  in  their  satires  upon  that  city, 

"  Je  pense  qu'avec  eux  tout  I'enfer  est  chez  raoi ; 
L'un  miaule  en  grondant  comme  on  tigre  en  furic, 
L'autre  roule  sa  voix,  comme  un  enfant  qui  crie.*' 

They  were,  perhaps,  of  opinion,  tliat  the  cat  was  "  a  selfish  and 
faithless  servant,  that  conformed  to  some  of  the  habits  of  society, 
without  being  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  whose  predatory  and 
robber-like  disposition  had  not  hieen  totally  eradicated,  but  only 
modified,  by  a  careful  education,  into  the  nattering  duplicity  of  a 
knave.**^  I*rown  not,  &ir  readers ;  these  are  the  words  of  Buffon, 
and  not  mine. 

This  judgment,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  rather  uncharitable :  the 
more  courteous  authors  of  the  new  French  Dictionary  of  Natural 
History  have  thought  proper  to  mitigate  its  severity ;  they  pre- 
tend that  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing  that  the  cat  is  not 
susceptible  of  attachment;  and  even  venture  to  add,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  perverse  its  inclinations  may  be,  yet  it  is  still  possible,  by 
gentle  treatment,  to  correct  and  communicate  to  it  a  character  of 
suavity  and  kindness. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  enter  the  lists  for  the  rigid  Buffon 
against  his  more  indulgent  successors.  I  should  dread,  by  taking 
such  a  part,  to  find  myself  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  my  readers. 

Rousseau,  it  13  said,  preferred  the  cat  to  the  dog,  because  the 
one  has  preserved  its  freedom  and  independence,  while  the  other 
has  willingly  entered  into  bondage. 

The  cat  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  qualities  capable  of  inspiring 
attachment.  Petrarch,  whose  heart  was  full  of  Laura  as  his  mind 
was  full  of  poetry,  entertained  the  most  lively  affection  for  a  cat, 
the  companion  of  his  solitude.  On  visiting  tne  country-house  in 
which  he  dwelt,  near  Padua,  one  of  the  hrst  objects  that  attract 
attention,  is  a  glazed  niche  in  one  of  the  apartments,  inclosing  an 
embalmed  cat,  whose  demurely  proud  regard  seems  to  say  to  the 
traveller,  **  And  I  also  was  beloved  by  Petrarch.''  The  cat  has 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  ol  a  much  less  gentle  and 
amiable  person  than  the  lover  of  Laura ;  namely,  Mahomet,  who 
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preferred  cutting  off  the  sleeve  of  his  robe  to  diBturbing  the  repose 
of  his  favourite  Grimalkin,  that  had  fallen  asleep  upon  it. 

I  shall  here  state  an  anecdote  related  by  M.  Ladoucette:-— 
**  Madame  Helvetius  had  a  wild  cat  that  continually  lay  at  her 
feet,  seemingly  always  ready  to  defend  her^  It  never  shewed  the 
least  hostility  to  the  birds  which  Madame  H.  kept;  and  it  would 
receive  food[  and  caresses  from  no  one  but  its  mistress.  At  the 
death  of  this  excellent  and  amiable  woman,  the  poor  animal  was 
removed  from  her  apartment,  but  it  contrived,  the  next  morping, 
to  make  its  way  thitner ;  it  went  into  the  bed,  sat  upon  her  chair, 
slowly  and  mournfully  paced  over  her  toilet,  and  seemed,  by  its 
plaintive  cries,  to  be  cauing  or  regretting  its  lost  friend.  It  after- 
wards escaped  from  the  house,  fled  to  the  cemetery,  and,  laying 
itself  down  upon  the  grave  of  its  mistress,  expired  apparently  from 
grief  and  despair.^ 

If  cats  were  so  inclined,  they  might  form  a  not  disreputable 
library  of  the  works  written  upon  them.  The  author  of  the 
**  Essay  upon  the  Art  of  Pleasing,^  has  not  disdained  to  consti* 
tute  himself  their  historiographer.  Madame  DeshouUeres,  De- 
lille,  and  other  poets,  have  sung  their  praises ;  Gugot  Desherbieres 
has  consecrated  an  entire  poem  to  them.  Another  of  their 
friends  (the  subject  of  the  present  article)  devoted  his  whole  life 
and  talents  to  their  service.  This  artist,  who  died  at  Bern  about 
seven  years  ago,  was  named  Godfrey  Mind.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  carpenter.  A  painter,  who  found  him  while  yet  a  boy  in  a 
state  of  misery  and  starvation,  took  compassion  on  him,  gave  him 
tome  lessons  m  drawing,  and  aroused  a  latent  taste  which  he  had 
for  that  art.  Young  Mind  shewed  a  marked  predilection  for 
sketching  the  figures  of  animals ;  but  his  progress  at  first  was  slow, 
as  all  his  time  was  occupied  in  colouring  plates  for  an  engraver  of 
Bern,  with  whom  he  worked  by  the  day.  He  had  so  little 
capacity  for  any  other  kind  of  instruction,  that  he  could  scarcely 
learn  to  write  nis  name.  Wearied  at  length  with  colouring  en- 
gravings from  mom  till  night,  he  quitted  his  employer'^s  house, 
and  established  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days  a  painter  of  animals, 
or  rather  of  two  species  of  animals— bears  and  cats.  But  the  lat- 
ter were  more  peculiarly  his  favourite  studies.  He  painted  them 
in  water-colours,  in  every  possible  attitude,  either  alone  or  in 
groups^  with  a  truth  and  nature  that  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
surpassed. 

His  masterly  sketches  might  have  been  justiy  termed  "  striking 
portraits  of  cats.**  He  caught  and  depicted  every  evanescent 
shade  and  expression  of  their  demure  and  wily  physiognomy — he 
pourtrayed,  with  inexhaustible  variety,  the  graceful  attitudes  and 
fantastic  tricks  of  the  kittens  gambohng  with  the  mother  cat— he 
represented,  with  the  most  eye-beguiling  fidelity,  the  glossy  fur 
of  their  coats  ;  in  a  word,  the  cats  painted  by  Mind  appeared  to 
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about,  imd  purr  upon  the  paper.  An  able  Preach  pidiiter, 
who  never  passed  tfaroudi  Switzerland  without  purcha^g  some 
of  Mind^s  paintings,  caUed  him  the  Raphael  of  Cats.  Most  of 
the  soyereigns  and  persons  of  distinction  who  travelled  into  Swit^ 
zerland  were  anxious  to  secure  spedmens  of  Mind^s  cats*  por^ 
tnuts ;  and  they  occupy  at  present  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
portfolios  of  the  amateurs  m  painting,  Inaeed,  it  is  said,  that 
they  have  preserved  more  than  one  valuable  collection  from  the 
Vandal  teeth  of  rats  and  mice.  If  this  circumstance  were  well 
authenticated,  it  would  merit  being  placed  alongside  the  anecdote 
tdd  of  the  celebrated  Grecian  painter  Zeuxis,  whose  fruit-piece 
tempted  the  birds  to  peck  at  it  It  would  have  been  extraordi- 
nary if  Mind  had  not  succeeded  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  {or  the 
animals  he  undertook  to  represent  were  the  objects  of  his  ten- 
derest  affection,  and  his  constant  and  only  companions.  While  at 
work,  his  favourite  cat  was  almost  continually  by  his  side;  he 
seemed  even  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  conversation  with  her.  Some- 
times she  lay  upon  his  knees,  while  two  or  three  kittens  were 
parched  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  in  this  position  he  has  been 
known  to  remain  for  several  hours  immovable  as  a  statue,  fearing, 
by  the  slightest  motion,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  his  friends.  He 
had  by  no  means  the  same  complaisance  for  the  mere  mortals  who 
came  to  see  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  received  them  with  very  un- 
disguised ill-humour.  Besides,  the  sombre  expression  or  his 
countenance  was  quite  repulsive,  so  that  it  very  rarely  happened 
that  any  one  was  temptea  to  repeat  his  visit  Indeed,  Nature, 
for  the  most  part,  had  been  sucn  a  niggard  to  him  of  personal 
and  mental  attractions,  that  it  was  this  peculiar  talent  alone  that 
threw  any  interest  around  him. 

The  most  severe  affliction  that  Mind  probably  ever  experienced^ 
was  caused  by  the  general  massacre  of  tne  cats,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  in  1809  from  the  police  of  Bern,  a  madness  having 
numifested  itself  amongst  these  animals.  The  Jewish  mothers 
felt  not  more  anguish  at  the  cruel  order  of  Herod  for  the  murder 
of  the  first-bom  of  Judah,  than  did  Mind  upon  this  latter  occa- 
sion. He  succeeded,  however,  in  saving  his  dear  Minette  from 
the  bloody  proscription ;  but  his  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of 
eight  hundred  cats  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  public  safety,  was 
overwhelming;  and^  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  he  was 
not  to  be  comforted. 

The  second  attachment  which  shared,  diough  in  a  minor 
degree,  the  empire  of  his  affections  with  the  cats,  was  for  the 
bears.  His  favourite  walk  was  around  the  inclosure  in  which  the 
magistrates  of  Bern  keep  some  of  those  animals,  who,  as  every 
otie  knows,  figure  in  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Mind  w&s  so  well 
known  to  them  (not  the  maMstrates,  but  the  bears),  that  tii^ 
moment  he  appeared,   they  nastened  to  meet  him  with  open 
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mouths,  certain  of  receiying  from  his  liands  the  accustomed  bread 
and  fruit. 

In  the  wmter  evenings,  .when  Mind  could  neither  paint  nor  pay 
his  usual  visits  to  the  bears,  he  still  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  his  favourite  aniaiak,  by*  carving  chesnuts  into  the  forms  o£ 
bears  and  cats :  and  these  pretty  trifles,  executed  with  astoushipg 
skill  and  accuracy,  were  eagerly  sought  after  throughout  Switr- 
serland. 

Thus  passed  forty  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  had 
scarcely  any  communion  with  his  fellow  men,  except  when  dis- 
posing of  the  productions  of  his  talent*  After  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1814,  the  verses  of  Catullus  upon  the  death  of 
Lesbians  sparrow  were  pleasantly  parodied,  and  applied  to  him  :— 

**  Lugete  6  feles,  ursique  lugete, 
Mortuus  est  vobis  amicus."  B. 


LETTERS  FBOM  8PA1W. 
BY  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLADO. 
LETTER  Vll. 

Seville, 1801. 

The  calamity  which  has  afflicted  this  town  and  swept  away 
eighteen  thousand  uf  its  inhabitants  t»  will  more  than  sufliciently  ac- 
count for  part  of  my  long  silence.  But»  dunng  the  interruption  uf 
my  correspondence,  there  is  a  former  period  for  which  [  owe  you  a 
more  detailed  explanation. 

My  travels  in  Spain  have  hitherto  been  as  limited  as  is  usual 
among  my  countrymen.  The  expense,  the  danger,  and  the  great  in* 
convenience  attending  a  journey,  prevent  our  travelling  for  pleasure  or 
curiosity.  Most  of  our  people  spend  their  whole  lives  within  their 
province,  and  few  among  the  females  have  ever  lost  sight  of  the  town 
that  gave  them  birth.  I  have,  however,  brought,  home  some  of  your 
English  restlessness ;  and  as  my  dear  friend  the  young  clergyman, 
whose  account  of  himself  is  already  in  your  hands,  had  to  visit  a 
very  peculiar  spot  of  Andalusia,  I  joined  him  most  willingly  in  his  ex- 
cursion, during  which  I  collected  a  few  traits  of  our  national  man- 
ners, with  a  view  to  add  one  more  to  my  preceding  sketches. 

My  friend's  destination  was  a  town  in  the  mountains  or  Sierra  de 
Ronda,  called  Olbera.  A  young  man  of  that  town  had  been  elected 
to  a  fellowship  of  this  Major  College ;  and  my  friend,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  was  the  appointed  commissioner  for  collecting  the 


*  A  countryman  of  Mind's,  M.  Koenig,  has  lately  pablialied  a  aeriet  of  oolonrdl 

lithographioal  prints,  representing  the  entire  collection  of  this  painter's  cats  :  so 
that  thofte  amateurs,  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  any  of  the  originals* 
may  at  least  procure  most  faithful  and  tastefully  executed  copies, 
t  The  yellow  fever,  in  1800. 
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pruebas,  or  evidence,  which,  according  to  the  statutes,  must  be  taken 
at  the  birth-place  of  the  candidate,  concerning  the  purity  of  his  blood 
and  family  connexions.  The  badness  of  the  roads,  in  that  direction, 
induced  ns  to  make  the  whole  journey  on  horseback.  We  were  pro- 
vided with  the  coarse  dress  which  country  gentlemen  wear  on  similar 
occasions — a  short  loose  jacket  and  smali-clothes  of  brown  serge; 
thick  leather  gaiters ;  a  cloak  tied  up  in  a  roll  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle ;  and  a  stout  speucer,  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  patch- work 
lace,  made  of  pieces  of  various  colours,  which  is  a  favourite  riding- 
dress  of  our  Andalusian  beaux.  Each  of  us,  as  well  as  the  servant, 
whose  horse  carried  our  light  luggage,  was  armed  with  a  musket, 
hanging  by  a  hook,  on  a  ring  which  all  travelling-saddles  are  furnished 
with  for  that  purpose.  This  manner  of  travelling  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  pleasant  in  Andalusia.  Robbers  seldom  attack  people  on 
horseback,  provided  they  take  care,  as  we  did,  never  to  pass  any 
wooded  ground  without  separating  to  the  distance  of  a  musket-shot 
from  each  other* 

My  fellow-traveller  took  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of 
his  acquaintance  at  Osuna,  a  town  of  considerable  wealth,  with  a 
numerous  noblesse^  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  university.  At  the  end 
of  our  first  day's  journey  we  stopped  at  a  pretty  populous  village 
called  £1  Arahal.  The  inn,  though  far  from  comfortable,  in  the  Eng- 
lish sense  of  the  word,  was  not  one  of  the  worst  we  were  doomed  to 
endure  in  our  tour;  for  travellers  were  not  here  obliged  to  starve  if 
they  had  not  brought  their  own  provisions  ;  and  we  had  a  room  with 
a  few  broken  chairs,  a  deal  table,  and  two  flock  beds,  laid  upon 
planks  raised  from  the  brick-floor  by  iron  trestles.  A  dish  of  ham 
and  eggsaflTorded  us  an  agreeable  and  substantial  dinner,  and  a  bottle 
of  cheap,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  wine,  made  us  forget  the  jog- 
trot of  our  day*s  journey. 

We  had  just  felt  the  approach  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  ennui  which 
lurks  in  every  comer  of  an  inn,  when  the  sound  of  a  fife  and  drum, 
with  more  of  the  sporting  and  mirthful  than  of  the  military  character, 
awakened  our  curiosity.  But  to  ask  a  question,  even  at  the  best 
Spanish  fonda  (hotel),  you  must  either  exert  your  lungs,  calling  the 
waiter,  chambermaid,  and  landlord,  in  succession,  to  multiply  the 
chances  of  finding  one  disposed  to  hear  you,  or  adopt  the  more 
quiet  method  of  searching  them  through  the  house,  beginning  at  the 
kitchen.  Here,  however,  we  had  only  to  step  out  of  our  room  and 
we  found  ourselves  within  the  cook's  dominions.  The  best  country 
inns,  indeed,  consist  of  a  large  hall  contiguous  to  the  street  or  road, 
and  paved  like  the  former  with  round  stones.  At  one  end  of  this  hall 
there  is  a  large  hearth,  raised  about  afoot  from  the  ground.  A  wood- 
fire  is  constantly  burning  upon  it,  and  travellers  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees, who  do  not  prefer  moping  in  their  cold,  unglazed  rooms,  are 
glad  to  take  a  seat  near  it,  where  they  enjoy  gratis  the  wit  and 
humour  of  carriers,  coachmen,  and  clowns,  and  a  close  view  of  the 
hostess  or  her  maid,  dressing  successively  in  the  same  frying-pan, 
now  an  omelet  of  eggs  and  onions,  now  a  ciish  of  dried  fish  with  oil 
and  love-apples,  or  it  may  be  the  limbs  of  a  tough  fowl,  which  but  & 
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few  moments  before  bad  been  strutting  about  tbe  bouse.  Tbe  doord 
of  the  bed-rooms,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stable-yard,  all  open  into  the 
hall.  Leaving  a  sufficient  space  for  carriages  and  horses  to  cross  from 
the  front  door  to  the  stables,  the  Spanish  carriers,  or  harrieros,  who 
travel  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  and  double  that  number  of 
mules,  range  themselves  at  night  along  the  walls,  each  upon  his 
large  pack-saddle,  with  no  other  covering  but  a  kind  of  horse-cloth, 
called  nutnta,  which  they  use  on  the  road  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm 
tD  winter. 

Into  this  truly  common-hall  were  we  brought  by  the  sound  of  the 
drum,  and  soon  learned  from  one  of  the  loungers  who  sauntered  about 
it,  that  a  company  of  strolling-players  were  in  a  short  time  to  begin 
their  performance.  This  was  good  news  indeed  for  us,  who,  un- 
willing to  go  early  to  bed  with  a  certainty  of  not  being  allowed  to 
sleep,  dreaded  the  close  of  now  fast-approaching  night.  The  per- 
formance, we  were  told,  was  to  take  place  in  an  open  court,  where  a 
cow-house,  open  in  front,  afforded  a  convenient  situation  both  for 
the  stage  and  the  dressing-room  of  the  actors.  Having  each  of  us 
paid  the  amount  of  a  penny^and  a  fraction,  we  took  our  seats  under 
a  bright  starry  sky,  muffled  up  in  our  cloaks,  and  perfectly  unmind- 
ful of  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  the  extreme  airiness  of  tha 
theatre.  A  horribly  screaming  fiddle,  a  grumbling  violoncello,  and  a 
deafening  French-horn,  composed  the  band.  The  drop-curtain  con- 
sisted of  four  counterpanes  sewed  together ;  and  the  scenes,  which 
were  red  gambroon  curtains,  hanging  loose  from  a  frame,  and  flap- 
ping in  the  wind,  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  dressing-room,  where 
the  actors,  unable  to  afford  a  different  person  for  every  character, 
multiplied  themselves  by  the  assistance  of  the  tailor. 

The  play  was  "  El  Diablo  Predicador" — ^the  Devil  turned  Pfeacher — 
one  of  the  numerous  dramatic  compositions  published  anonymously 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Austrian  dynasty.  The  character  of  this 
comedy  is  so  singular,  and  so  much  of  the  public  mind  may  be  learned 
from  its  popularity  all  over  the  country,  that  I  will  give  you  an  abs- 
tract of  the  plot. 

The  hero  of  the  play,  designated  in  the  DramatU  Ptrwnm  by  the 
title  of  primer  galan  (first  gallant),  is  Lucifer,  who,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  blacK  velvet  and  scarlet  stockings — the  appropriate  stage-dress  of 
devils,  of  whatever  rank  and  station — appears  in  the  first  scene 
mounted  upon  a  Griffin,  summoning  his  confidant  Asmodeus  out  of  a 
trap,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  to  which  the  newly-established 
order  of  Saint  Francis  exposed  the  whole  kingdom  of  darkness* 
Italy  (according  to  Uie  arch-demon)  was  overrun  with  mendicant 
friars ;  and  even  Lucca,  the  scene  of  the  play,  where  they  had  met 
with  a  sturdy  opposition,  might,  he  feared,  consent  to  the  building 
of  a  Franciscan  convent,  the  foundations  of  which  were  already  laid* 
Lucifer,  therefore,  determines  to  assist  the  Lucchese  in  dislodging  his 
cowled  enemies  from  that  town ;  and  he  sends  Asmodeus  to  Spain 
upon  a  similar  service.  The  chief  engine  he  puts  in  motion  is  Ludo* 
Pico,  a  wealthy  and  hard-hearted  man,  virho  had  just  married  Oetapiap 
a  paragon  of  virtue  and  beauty,  thus  cruelly  sacrificed  by  her  father's 
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ambition.  FeUeitmo,  a  oousia  of  Octavia,  and  the  object  of  her  early 
affection,  availing  himself  of  the  husbancrs  ignorance  of  their  now- 
broken  engagement,  makes  his  appearance  at  Lucca  with  the  deter- 
mination of  seducing  the  bride  and  taking  revenge  on  Ludovico.  The 
Guardian  of  the  new  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  being  obliged  by  the 
rule  of  his  order  to  support  the  friars  by  daily  alms  collected  from  the 
people,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  determined  to  starve 
them  out  of  their  city,  applies  to  Ludovico  for  help.  This  wicked 
man  thrusts  the  Guardian  and  his  lay  brother  AntoHn — the  ^ructoio  of 
the  play — out  of  the  house,  to  be  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  mob. 
Nothing  therefore  was  left  for  the  friars  but  to  quit  the  town :  and 
now,  the  poet  considering  Horace*s  rule  for  supernatural  interference 
as  perfectly  applicable  to  such  a  desperate  state  of  things,  the  Nino 
Dios,  the  Child  God*,  and  Michael  the  archangel,  come  down  in  a 
cloud  (you  will  readily  conceive  that  the  actors  at  our  humble  theatre 
dispensed  with  the  machinery) ;  and  the  last,  addressing  himself  to 
Lucifer,  gives  him  a  peremptory  order  to  assume  the  habit  of  Saint 
Francis,  and  under  that  disguise  to  stop  all  the  mischief  he  had  de- 
vised against  Octavia,  to  obtain  support  from  the  people  of  Lucca 
for  the  Franciscans,  and  not  to  depart  till  he  had  built  two  convents 
instead  of  the  one  he  was  trying  to  nip  in  the  bud. 

To  give,  as  you  say  in  England,  the  Devil  his  due,  it  must  Be  con- 
fessed, that  Lucifer,  though  now  and  then  exclaiming  against  the  se- 
verity of  his  punishment,  executes  his  commission  with  exemplary  zeal* 
He  presents  himself  to  the  Guardian,  in  the  garb  of  the  order,  and 
having  Brother  Antolin  appointed  as  his  attendant,  soon  changes  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  obtains  abundant  supplies  for  the  convent. 
The  under-plot  proceeds  in  the  mean  time,  involving  Octavia  in  the 
most  imminent  dangers.  She  snatches  from  Feliciano  a  letter,  in 
-which  she  had  formerly  avowed  her  love  to  him,  which,  imperfectly 
torn  to  pieces,  falls  into  Ludovico's  hands,  and  induces  him  to  plan 
her  death.  To  accomplish  thb  purpose,  he  takes  her  into  the  coun- 
try, and  stabs  her  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  befbre  Monk  Lucifer,  who 
fairly  and  honestW  had  intended  to  prevent  the  blow,  could  he  have 
come  up  to  the  place  in  time  with  his  lay-companion. 

To  be  thus  taiien  by  surprise  puzzles  the  ex-archangel  not  a  little. 
Still  he  observes,  that  since  Octavia's  soul  had  neither  gone  to  heaven, 
purgatory,  nor  hell,  a  miracle  was  on  the  point  of  being  performed. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  this  shrewd  conjecture ;  for  the  Virgin  Mary 
-descends  in  a  cloud,  and  touching  the  body  of  Octavia,  restores  her 
to  life.     Feliciano  arriving  at  this  moment  attributes  the  miracle  to 

--  --_  r  I  -I  -i__rni ^^ 

*  The  representation  of  the  Deity  in  the  form  of  a  child  is  very  commoo  in 
Spain.  The  number  of  little  figures,  about  a  foot  high,  called  Nino  Dios,  or 
Nino  Jesns,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  nuns  in  most  convents.  The  nuns  dress  tbeip 
in  all  the  variety  of  the  national  costumes,  such  as  clergymen,  canons  in  their 
choral  robes,  doctors  of  divinity  in  their  hoods,  physicians  m  their  wigs  and  gold- 
headed  canes,  &c.  &c.  The  Nino  Jesus  is  often  found  In  private  houses ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  Spain,  where  contraband  trade  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people, 
he  is  seen  in  the  dress  of  a  smuggler  with  a  brac«  of  pistols  at  his  girdle,  and  a  bUin- 
deriiues  leaning  on  lus  arm. 
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the  two  friars ;  and  the  report  of  this  wonder  expoees  Antoliii  %q  a 
ludicrous  mobbing  in  the  town,  where  his  frock  is  torn  to  pieces  to 
keep  the  shreds  as  relics.  Lucifer  now  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
resuscitated  wife,  that,  according  to  the  canon  law,  her  marriage  has 
been  dissolved  by  death ;  but  she  will  not  listen  to  the  casuistry  of 
that  learned  personage,  and  returns  to  her  husband.  Her  unwiUiog 
protector  is  therefore  compelled  to  prevent  a  second  death,  whieh  the 
desperate  Ludovico  intends  to  inflict  upon  his  too  faithful  wife.  After 
this  second  rescue  of  the  beautiful  Octavia,  Lucifer  makes  a  most 
edifying  address,  urging  Ludovico  to  redeem  his  sins,  by  giving  alms 
to  the  Franciscans.  His  eloquence,  however,  making  no  impression 
upon  the  miser.  Saint  Michael  gives  the  word  from  behind  the  scenes, 
and  the  obdurate  man  b  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  Michael  now  makes 
his  appearance ;  and,  upon  a  very  sensible  remonstrance  of  Lucifer, 
as  to  the  hardship  of  his  present,  case,  he  allows  the  latter  to  strip  off 
the  cowl,  and  carry  on  hostilities  against  the  Franciscans  by  the  usual 
means  he  employs  against  the  other  religious  orders,  i.  e.  assaulting 
the  monks*  virtue  by  any  means  except  their  stomachs.  Food  the 
Franciscans  must  have  according  to  the  heavenly  promise  made  to 
their  founder. — This  curious  play  is  performed,  at  least  once  a  year, 
on  every  Spanish  theatre ;  when  the  Franciscan  friars,  instead  of  en- 
forcing the  standing  rule,  which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  the  monkbh 
di*ess  upon  the  stage,  regularly  lend  the  requisite  suits  to  the  actors : 
so  favourable  is  the  impression  it  leaves  in  favour  of  that  mendicant 
order. 

Our  truly  Thespian  entertainment  was  just  concluded,  when  we 
heard  the  church-bell  toll  what  in  Spain  is  called  L(U  Aninuu — the 
Souls.  A  man,  bearing  a  large  lantern  with  a  painted  glass,  repre- 
senting two  naked  persons  enveloped  in  flames,  entered  the  court,  ad- 
dressing every  one  of  the  company  in  these  words: — The  Hohf  SoiUt^ 
Brother  I  Remember  the  Hofy  Souh.  Few  refused  the  petitioner  a 
copper  coin,  worth  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  penny.  This  custom 
is  universal  in  Spain.  A  man,  whose  chief  employment  is  to  be 
agent  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  in  the  evening—*  Uie  only  time  when 
the  invisible  sufferers  are  begged  for  about  the  towns — and  for  some 
saint  or  Madonna,  during  the  day,  parades  the  streets  after  sunset, 
with  the  lantern  I  have  described,  and  never  fails  visiting  the  inns» 
where  the  travellers,  who  generally  entrust  their  safety  from  robbers 
to  the  holy  souls,  are  always  ready  to  make  some  pecuniary  acknow- 
ledgement for  past,  and  secure  their  continuance  for  future  favours. 
The  tenderness  of  all  sorts  of  believing  Spaniards  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  ^nd  the  reliance  they  place  on  their  intercession  with  God, 
would  almost  be  affecting,  did  it  not  originate  in  the  most  supersti- 
tious credulity. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  very  easily,  nay,  consistently  em- 
braced by  such  as  believe  in  the  expiatory  nature  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. The  best  feelings  of  our  hearts  are,  besides,  most  ready  to  as- 
sist the  imagination  in  devising  means  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with 
that  invisible  world,  which  either  possesses  already,  or  must  soon 
possess,  whatever  has  engaged  our  affections  in  this.    Grief  for  a 
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fleparted  friend  loe^s  half  its  bitterness  with  a  Catholic  who  can  firmly 
believe  that  not  a  day  shall  pass  without  repeated  and  effectual  proofs 
of  attachment,  on  his  part,  till  he  join  the  conscious  object  of  bis 
love  in  bliss.  While  other  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith  are.  too  re- 
fined and  abstract  for  children,  their  tender  and  benevolent  minds 
ef^erly  seize  on  the  idea  of  purg^atory  fire.  A  parent  or  a  brother, 
still  kind  to  them  in  another  world,  yet  suffering  excruciating  pains 
that  may  be  relieved,  shortened,  and  perhaps  terminated  by  some 
privation  or  prayer,  are  notions  perfectly  adapted  to  tlieir  capacity 
and  feelings.  Every  year  brings  round  the  day  devoted  by  the  chureb 
to  the  relief  of  the  departed  souls.  The  holy  vestments  used  at  the 
three  masses,  which,  by  a  special  grant,  every  priest  is  allowed  to 
perforai  that  morning,  are  Uack.  Large  cangles  of  yellow  wax  are 
placed  over  the  graves  within  the  churches,  and  even  the  churchyards ; 
those  humble  places  of  repose  appointed  for  criminals  and  paupers 
are  not  neglected  on  that  day  of  revived  sorrows.  Lights  are  pro- 
vided for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  society  established  in  every  town 
of  Spain  for  the  relief  of  the  friendless  spirits  who,  for  want  of  as- 
sbtance,  may  be  lingering  in  the  purifying  flames  ;  and  many  of  the 
members,  with  a  priest  at  their  head,  visit  these  cemeteries  for  nine 
saccessive  evenings. 

Thus,  even  benevolence,  under  the  guidance  of  superstition,  dp- 
generates  into  absurdity.     It  does  not,  however,  stop   here;  but, 
rushing  headlong  into  the  ludicrous,  forces  a  smile  upon  the  face  of 
sympathy,  and  painfully  compels  our  mirth  where  our  tears  were 
ready  to  flow.    The  religious  ingenuity  of  the  Catholics  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  publish  the  scheme  of  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  such  souls 
as  might  otherwise  escape  their  notice.    It  consists  of  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  fixed  in  a  frame, .  with  an  open  box  beneath  it.     Under  dif- 
ferent heads,  numbered  from  one  to  ninety,  the  inventor  of  this  pious 
game  has  distributed  the  most  interesting  cases  which  can  occur  in 
the  dAtor^s  side  of  the  infernal  Newgate,  allotting  to  each  a  pray«r, 
penance,  or  offering.     In  the  box  are  deposited  ninety  pieces  of  card, 
distinguished  by  numbers  corresponding  to  the  ninety  classes.    Ac  • 
cording  as  the  pious  gambler  draws  the  tickets,  he  performs  the  me- 
ritorious works  enjoined  in  the  scheme — generally  a  short  prayer,  or 
slight  penance — transferring  their  spiritual  value  to  the  fortunate 
souls  to  whom  each  card  belongs.     Often,  in  my  childhood,  have  I 
amused  myself  at  this  good-natured  game.     But  the  Inquisition  is 
growing  fastidious ;  and  though  the  lottery  of  purgatory  is  as  fairly 
grounded  on  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  as  the  papal  bulls  for  the  release 
of  suflering  souls,  which  are  sold  for  sixpence,  witb  a .  blank  for  in- 
serting the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  is  purchased,  the 
inquisitors,  it  seems,  will  hot  allow  the  liberation  of  the  departed  to 
become  a  matter  of  chance,  and  the  lottery  sclieme  has  lately  been 
prohibited.    Fortunately,  we  still  have  various  means  of  assisting 
our  friends  in  Hades:  for,  besides  masses,  the  bulls  just  mentioned, 
prayers,  and  penances,  the  Pope  has  established  eight  or  ten  days  in 
the  year,  on  which  every  Spaniard,  (for  the  grant  is  confined  to  Spain) 
by  kneeling  at  five  different  altars,  and  there  praying  for  the  extirpa^ 
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tian  ofkeretif,  is  i?ntltled  to  send  a  species  of  habem  ontmam  writ  ia 
EDy  of  his  friends  in  purgatory.  The  name  of  the  person  whose  li- 
beration is  intended  should,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  be  mentioned  in  the 
prayers.  But,  lest  the  order  of  release  should  find  him  already  free, 
or  perhaps  within  those  g;ates  to  which  no  Pope  has  ever  ventured  to 
apply  his  keys,  we  are  taught  to  endorse  the  spiritual  bill  with  other 
names,  addressing  it  finally  to  the  most  worthy  and  ditoomolaie. 

These  privilege  days  are  announced  to  the  public  by  a  printed  no- 
tice, placed  over  the  bason  of  holy  water,  which  stands  near  every 
church-door;  and,  as  no  one  enters  without  wetting  his  forehead 
with  the  blessed  fiuid,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  happy  season  shoiHd 
pass  unheeded  by  the  pious.  The  words  written  on  the  tablet  are 
plain  and  peremptory :  Hoy  se  $aca  Anima ;  literally,  **  This  is  a  soul- 
drawing  day.'*  We  must,  however,  proceed  on  our  interrupted  journey. 

Osuna,  where  we  arrived  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  Seville,  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the  detached  hilb  which  stand  as  out- 
posts to  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  having  in  front  a  large  ill-cultivated 
plain,  from  whence  the  principal  church,  and  the  college,  to  which  the 
university  of  that  town  is  attached,  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  The 
great  square  of  the  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  arcade  or  piazxa, 
with  balconies  above  it,  and  is  altogether  not  unlike  a  large  theatre. 
Such  squares  are  to  be  found  in  every  large  town  of  Spain,  and  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  tournaments  and  a  kind  of 
bull-fights,  less  fierce  and  bloody  than  those  of  the  amphitheatre, 
which  bear  the  name  of  regoeijos  (rejoicings). 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  nMeae  and  the  unprivileged 
class  being  here  drawn  with  the  greatest  precision,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  disagreeable  place  for  such  as  are,  by  education,  above  the  lower 
ranks,  yet  have  the  misfortune  of  a  plebeian  birth.  An  honest  respect- 
able labourer  without  ambition,  yet  with  a  conscious  dignity  of  mind 
not  uncommon  among  the  Spanish  peasantry,  may,  in  this  respect, 
well  be  an  object  of  envy  to  many  of  his  betters.  Gentlemen  treat 
them  with  a  less  haughty  and  distant  aif  than  is  used  in  England 
towards  inferiors  and  dependants.  A  rabaddn  (chief  shepherd),  or  aa 
operodor  (steward),  is  always  indulged  with  a  seat  when  speaking  on 
business  with  his  master,  and  men  of  the  first  distinction  will  have  a 
kind  word  for  every  peasant,  when  riding  about  the  country.  Yet 
they  will  exclude  from  their  club  and  billiard-table  a  welUeducated 
man,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  no  legal  title  to  a  Don  before  his 
name. 

This  town,  though  one  of  the  third  order,  supports  three  convents 
of  friars  and  two  of  nuns.  A  gentleman  of  this  place  who,  being  a 
clergyman^  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  spiritual  director,  introduced 
tts  to  flome  of  the  ladies  at  the  nunneries.  By  this  means  I  became 
acauainted  with  two  very  remarkable  characters — a  worker  of  miracles 
and  a  nun  in  despair  (nwmja  deietperada).  The  first  was  an  elderly 
woman,  whose  countenance  and  manners  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
mental  weakness;  and  whom,  from  all  I  was  able  to  leam,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  class  either  with  the  deceiving  or  deceived.  The  firm  per- 
suasion of  her  companions  that  she  is  sometimes  the  object,  sometimes 
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the  iasirmDent  of  supeniatUTal  operations,  inspires  them  with  a  respect 
bordering  upon  awe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  alleged  in- 
stances of  her  reading  into  futurity,  and  searching  the  recesses  of  the 
heart.  Reports  like  these  are  indeed  easily  raised  and  propagated  ; 
but  I  shall  briefly  relate  one,  which  shews  how  stories  of  tbis  kind 
may  get  abroad  through  the  most  respectable  channels,  and  form  a 
chain  of  evidence  which  ingenuity  cannot  trace  up  to  involuntary 
error,  and  candour  would  not  attribute  to  deliberate  falsehood. 

The  community  of  the  Descalzas  (unshod  nuns)  had  more  than 
once  been  thrown  into  great  consternation  on  seeing  their  prioress 
— for  to  that  office  had  her  sanctity  raised  the  subject  of  my  story-^ 
reduced,  for  many  days  together,  to  absolute  abstinence  from  food 
and  drink.  Though  prostrate,  and  with  hardly  any  power  of  motion, 
she  was  in  full  possession  of  her  speech  and  faculties.  Dr.  Carnero, 
a  physician  well  known  in  those  parts  for  skill  and  personal  respecta- 
bility, attended  the  patient ;  for  though  it  was  firroly  believed  by  the 
nuns  that  human  art  could  not  reach  the  disease,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  no  attempts  were  visible  to  give  it  a  supernatural  character 
among  strangers.  The  doctor,  who  seems  to  have,  at  first,  considered 
the  case  as  a  nervous  affection,  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  a  decided 
efibrt  of  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  his  presence  and  authority, 
for  among  nuns  the  physician  is  next  in  influence  to  the  confessor. 
Having  therefore  sent  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  desiring  the  attendants 
to  bolster  up  the  prioress  into  a  sitting  posture,  he  put  it  into  her 
hand,  with  a  peremptory  injunction  to  do  her  utmost  to  drink.  The 
unresisting  nun  put  the  water  to  her  lips,  and  stopped.  The  phy- 
sician was  urging  her  to  proceed,  when,  to  his  great  amazement,  he 
found  the  contents  of  the  glass  reduced  to  one  lump  of  ice. — ^We  had 
the  account  of  this  wonder  from  the  clergyman  who  introduced  us  to 
the  nun.  Of  his  veracity  I  can  entertain  no  doubt ;  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  equally  confident  of  Doctor  Carnero's. 

Our  visit  to  the  other  convent  made  me  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  most  pitiable  objects  ever  produced  by  superstition-*a  reluctant 
BUB.  Of^the  actual  existence  of  such  miserable  beings  one  seldom 
hears  in  Spain*  A  sense  of  decorum,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
relief,  keep  the  bitter  regrets  of  many  an  imprisoned  female  a  pro- 
found secret  to  all  but  their  confessor.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
the  vehemence  of  the  sufferer's  feelings  had  laid  open  to  the  world 
the  state  of  her  harassed  mind.  She  was  a  good-looking  woman, 
of  little  more  than  thirty :  but  the  contrast  between  the  moBastic 
weeds,  and  an  indescribable  air  of  wantonness  which,  in  spite  of  all 
caution,  marked  her  every  glance  and  motion,  raised  a  mixed  feeling 
of  disgust  and  pity,  that  made  us  uncomfortfU^le  during  the  whole 
visit.  We  had,  nevertheless,  to  stay  till  the  customary  refreshments 
of  preserves,  cakes,  and  chocolate  were  served  from  wiUiin  the  double 
grate  that  divided  us  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a  semicircular  wooden  frame  which  fills  up  an 
opening  in  the  wall;  the  frame  turns  upon  its  centre,  presenting 
alteniately,  its  concave  and  its  convex  side.  The  refreshments  being 
placed  within  the  hollow  part,  a  slight  impulse  of  the  hand  places 
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fheiu  whbin  reach  of  the  visitors.  This  machine  taked  Che  niime  of 
tomo,  from  its  rotator}^  motion.  But  I  most  leave  the  convents  for  a 
future  letter. 

After  a  few  days  not  unpleasantly  spent  at  Osuna,  we  proceeded 
to  Olbera.     The  roads  through  all  the  branches  of  the  Sierra  de 
Ronda,  though  often  wild  and  romantic,  are  generally  execrable.     A 
mistake  of  our  servant  had  carried  us  within  two  miles  of  a  village 
called  Paradas,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm  of 
hail  and  thunder.  Rain  succeeded  in  torrents,  and  forced  us  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  reaching  our  destination  that  evening.     We,  consequently, 
made  for  the  village,  anxious  to  dry  our  clothes,  which  were  perfectly 
wet  through;  but  so  wretched  was  the  inn,  that  it  had  not  a  room 
where  we  could  retire  to  undress.     In  this  awkward  situation,  my 
friend,  as  a  clergyman,  thought  of  applying  to  the  vicar,  who,  upon 
learning  his  name,  very  civilly  received  us  in  his  house.     The  dress  of 
this  worthy  priest,  a  handsome  man  of  about  forty,  shewed  that  he 
was  at  least  as  fond  of  his  gun  and  pointer,  as  of  his  missal     He  had 
a  little  of  the  swaggering  manner  of  Andalusia,  but  it  was  softened  by 
a  frankness  and  a  gentlemanlike  air,  "which  we  little  expected  in  a 
retired  Spanish  vicar.    The  fact  is,  that  the  livings  being  poor,  none 
but  the  sons  of  tradesmen  or  peasants  have,  till  very  lately,  entered 
the   church,  without  well-grounded  hopes  of  obtaining  at  once  a 
place  among  the  dignified  clergy.   But  I  should  rather  say  that  the  real 
vMan  are  exempted  from  the  care  of  a  parish,  and,' under  the  name  of 
henefidadoe^  receive  the  tithes,  and  spend  them  how  and  where  they 
please.    The  nomination  of  curates  belongs  to  the  bishops;  some  of 
whom,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  preliicy,  have  of  late  con* 
tfived  to  raise  their  income,  and  thereby  induced  a  few  young  men, 
who,  not  long  ago,  would  have  disd^ed  the  office,  to  take  a  parish 
under  their  care.    The  superiority,  however,  which  was  visible  in  our 
host,  arose  from  his  being  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  ctera  y  bene* 
fiamdo^  or  having  a  church,  of  which,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
incumbency  is  inseparable  from  the  curacy.     He  was  far  above  his 
neighbours  in  wealth  and  consequence ;  and  being  fond  of  field  sports 
and  fireedom,  he  preferred  the  wild  spot  where  he  had  been  born,  to  a 
more  splendid  station  in  a  Spanish  cathedral. 

The  principal,  or  rather  the  most  frequented^  room  in  the  vicars 
house  was,  as  usual,  the  kitchen  or  great  hall  at  the  entrance.  A 
well-looking  woman,  about  five  and  thirty,  with  a  very  pretty  daughter 
of  fifteen,  and  a  peasant-girl  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  house,  formed 
the  canon  ical  establish  raent  of  this  happy  9on  of  St.  Peter.  To  scrutinize 
the  relation  in  which  these  ladies  stood  to  the  priest,  the  laws  of  bos* 
pitality  would  forbid ;  while  to  consider  them  as  mere  servants,  we 
shrewdly  guessed,  would  have  hurt  tl>e  feelings  of  the  vicar.  Having 
therefore,  with  becoming  gallantry,  wound  ourselves  into  their  good 
graces,  we  found  no  difficulty,  when  supper  was  served  up,  in  making 
them  take  their  accustomed  places,  which,  under  some  pretence,  they 
now  seemed  prepared  to  decline. 

Our  hearty  meal  ended,  the  akalde,  the  cMcribano  (attorney),  and 
three  or  four  of  the  more  substantial  farmers,  dropped  in  to  their 
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nightly  terhUia,  An  the  vicar  saw  no  profesAiooal  squcamisbnefls  in 
niy  reverend  compaoloD,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
established  cultom  of  the  house,  which  was  to  play  at  faro  till  bed« 
time ;  and  we  joined  the  party.  A  ereen  glazed  earthen  jar,  holding 
a  quart  of  brandy,  flavoured  with  anise,  was  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
vicar,  and  a  glass  before  each  of  the  company.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Sierra  de  Ronda  are  fond  of  spirits,  and  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  abstemiousness  of  the  Spaniards  are  found  among  them.  But 
we  did  not  observe  any  excess  in  our  party.  Probably  the  influence 
of  the  clergyman,  and  the  presence  of  strangers,  kept  all  within  the 
strictest  rules  of  decorum.  Next  morning,  after  taking  a  cup  of  cho- 
colate, and  cordially  thanking  our  kind  host,  we  took  horse  for 
Olbera. 

Some  miles  from  that  village,  we  passed  one  of  the  extensive  wood» 
of  ilex,  whiph  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  In  summer,  the 
beauty  of  these  forests  is  very  great.  Wild  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
myrtles,  honeysuckles,  cystus,  &c.  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
ornament  a  scene  doubly  delicious  from  the.  cool  shade  which  succeeds 
to  the  glare  of  open  and  desolate  plains,  under  a  burning  sun.  Did 
not  the  monumental  crosses,  erected  on  every  spot  where  a  traveller 
has  fallen  by  the  hands  of  robbers,  bring  gloomy  ideas  to  the  mind, 
and  keep  the  eye  watching  every  turn,  and  scouring  every  thicket, 
without  allowing  it  to  repose  on  the  beauties  that  court  it  on  all  sides, 
S.pain  would  aflford  many  a  pleasant  and  romantic  tour.  Wild  boars, 
and  deer,  and  a  few  wolves,  are  found  in  these  forests.  Birds  of  all 
kinds,  hawks,  kites,  vultures,  storks,  cranes,  and  bustards,  are  exceed^ 
ingly  numerous,  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Game,  especialiy 
rabbits,  is  so  abundant  in  these  mountains,  that  many  people  live  by 
shooting ;  and  though  the  number  of  dogs  and  ferrets  probably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  houses  in  every  village,  I  heard  many  complaints  of  annual 
depredations,  on  the  crops. 

We  had  traversed  some  miles  of  dreary  rocky  ground,  without  a 
tree,  and  hardly  any  verdure  to  soften  its  aspect,  when  from  a  deep 
valley,  formed  by  two  barren  mountains,  we  discovered  Olbera,  on 
the  top  of  a  third,  higher  than  the  rest,  and  more  rugged  and  steep 
than  any  we  had  hitherto  passed.  Both  the  approach  and  the  view 
of  the  town  were  so  perfectly  in  character  with  what  we  knew  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  idea  of  spending  a  week  oa  that  spot  beoani«» 
gloomy  and  uncomfortable  at  that  moment. 

The  rustic  and  almost  savage  manners  of  the  noblesse  of  Olbera  are 
unparalleled  in  Andalusia.  Both  gentlemen  and  peasants  claim  a  wild, 
independence,  a  liberty  of  misrule  for  their  town,  the  existence  of 
which  betrays  the  real  weakness  which  never  fails  to  mix  with  tlie 
most  absolute  despotism  of  governmeot.  An.  Andalusian  proverb 
desires  you,  "  Kill  your  man  and  fly  to  Olbera" — Mata  al  kombre  y 
vete  a  Olbera*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  impunity  with  which 
murder  is  committed  in  that  town  occurred  two  years  before  our  visit* 
The  alguacil  mayor,  a  law-olFiccr  of  the  first  rank,  was  shot  dead  by- 
an  unknown  hand,  when  retiring  to  his  house  from  an  evening  tertulia. 
lie  had  ofibndcd  the  chief  of  a  party — for  they  have  liere  their  Capu- 
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lets  andMontagtte«»  though  I  could  never  discover  a  Juliet — who  was 
known  to  have  formerly  dispatched  another  man  in  a  similar  way  ;  and 
no  doubt  existed  in  the  town,  that  Lobillo  had  eithe/  killed  the  al- 
guacily  or  paid  the  assassin.  The  expectation,  however,  of  his  ac- 
quittal was  as  general  as  the  belief  of  his  guilt.  To  the  usual  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  judicial  forms  of  the  country,  to  the  corruption  of  the 
scriveners  or  notaries  who,  in  taking  down,  most  artfully  alter  the 
written  evidence  upon  which  the  judges  ground  their  decision,  was 
added  the  terror  of  Lobillo's  name  and  party,  whose  vengeance  was 
dreaded  by  the  witnesses.  We  now  found  him  at  the  height  of  his 
power ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  persons  examined  in  evidence  of  the  no- 
ble birth  and  family  honours  of  the  candidate  in  whose  behalf  my  iriend 
bad  received  the  commission  of  his  college.  Lobillo  is  a  man  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  with  a  countenance  on  which  every  evil  passion  is 
marked  in  indelible  characters.  He  was,  in  earlier  life,  renowned 
for  his  forwardness  in  the  savage  rioting  which  to  this  day  forms 
the  chief  amusement  of  the  youth  of  this  town.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  constant  use  of  spirits  keeps  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  habitual 
intoxication.  One  cannot  cross  the  threshold  of  a  house  at  Olbera 
without  being  presented  with  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  refuse.  The  exploits  performed  at  their  drinking-bouts 
constitute  the  traditional  chronicle  of  the  town,  and  are  recounted 
with  great  glee  by  young  and  old.  The  idea  of  mirth  is  associated 
by  the  fashionables  of  Olbera  with  a  rudeness  that  often  degenerates 
into  downright  barbarity.  The  sports  of  the  field  are  generally  ter- 
minated by  a  supper  at  one  of  the  cartijos,  or  farm-houses  of  the 
gentry,  where  the  gracioio  or  toit  of  the  company  is  expected  to  pro- 
mote some  practical  joke  when  mischief  is  rife  among  the  guests. 
The  word  culebra,  for  instance,  is  the  signal  for  putting  out  the  lights, 
and  laying  about  with  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand,  as  if  trying 
to  kill  the  snake  which  is  the  pretended  cause  of  the  alarm.  The 
stomachs  of  the  party  are,  on  other  occasions,  tried  with  a  raw  hare 
or  kid,  of  which  no  one  dares  refuse  to  eat  his  share :  and  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  propose  the  alternative  of  losing  a  tooth,  or  pay- 
ing a  fine. 

The  relations  of  the  young  man  whose  pedigree  was  to  be  exa- 
mined by  my  friend,  made  it  a  point  to  entertain  us,  by  rotation,  every 
night  with  a  dance.  At  these  parties  there  was  no  music  but  a  guitar, 
and  some  male  and  female  voices.  Two  or  four  couples  stood  up  for 
seguidillas,  a  national  dance,  not  unlike  the  fandango,  which  was, 
not  long  since,  modified  into  the  bolero,  by  a  dancing-master  of  that 
name,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Murcia,  from  which  it  was  originally 
called  Seguidillas  Murcianas,  The  dancers,  rattling  their  castanets, 
move  at  the  sound  of  a  single  voice,  which  sings  couplets  of  four 
verses,  with  a  burthen  of  three,  accompanied  by  musical  chords  that, 
combining  the  six  strings  of  the  guitar  into  harmony,  are  incessantly 
struck  with  the  nails  of  the  right  hand.  The  singers  relieve  each 
other,  every  one  using  different  words  to  the  same  tune.  The  subject 
of  these  popular  compositions,  of  which  a  copious,  though  not  very 
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elegant  coUeetion  is  pveaenred  in  the  memory  of  the  lower  oiasseft,  is 
love,  and  they  are  generally  appropriate  to  the  sex  of  the  singer. 

The  illumioation  of  the  room  consisted  of  a  caiuli/— a  clumsy  lamp 
of  cast-iron,  hung  up  by  a  hook  on  an  upright  piece  of  wood  fixed  on 
a  three-footed  stool,  the  whole  of  plain  deal.  Some  of  the  ladies 
wore  their  mantillas  crossed  upon  the  chin  so  as  to  conceal  their  fea- 
tures. A  woman  in  this  garb  is  called  tapada ;  and  the  practice  of 
that  disguise,  which  was  very  common  under  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
is  still  preserved  by  a  few  females  in  some  of  our  country-towns.  I 
have  seen  them  at  Osuna  and  £1  Arahal,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  black  woollen  veil  falling  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  and  crossed 
so  closely  before  it  that  nothing  could  be  perceived  but  the  gleaming 
of  the  right  eye  placed  just  behind  the  aperture.  Our  old  dramatic 
writers  found  in  the  tapadas  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  their  plots. 
As  the  laws  of  honour  protected  a  veiled  lady  from  the  intrusions  of 
curiosity,  jealousy  was  thus  perpetually  mocked  by  the  very  objects 
that  were  the  main  source  of  its  alarms. 

My  introduction,  at  the  first  evening-party,  to  one  of  the  ladies  of 
Olbera,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  etiquette  of  that. town.  A  young 
gentleman,  the  acknowledged  graeioso  of  the  upper  ranks,  a  charac- 
ter which,  in  those  parts,  must  unite  that  oifint  bully  to  support  it» 
had  from  the  day  of  our  arrival  taken  us  under  his  patronage,  and 
engaged  to  do  for  us  the  honours  of  the  place.  His  only  faults  were 
drinking  like  a  fish,  and  being  as  quarrelsome  as  a  bull-dog;  au  regie, 
he  was  a  kind-hearted  soul,  and  would  serve  a  firiend  the  whole 
length  of  the  broad-sword,  which,  according  to  the  good  old  fashion, 
he  constantly. carried  under  the  left  arm,  concealed  by  the  large  fold- 
ings of  his  cloak.  At  the  dances  he  was  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and,  as  such,  he  introduced  us  to  the  company.  We  had  not  yet 
seated  ourselves,  when  Don  Juan  dc  la  Rosa — such  was  our  patron's 
name — surprised  me  with  the  question,  which  of  the  present  ladies  I 
preferred  to  sit  by.  Thinking  it  was  a  jest,  I  made  a  suitable  an- 
swer ;  but  I  soon  found  he  was  serious.  As  it  was  not  for  me  to  inno- 
vate, or  breakthrough  the  laudable  customs  of  Olbera,  no  other  cause 
remamed  for  hesitation  but  the  difficulty  of  the  choice.  Difficult  it 
was  indeed  ;  not,  however,  from  the  balanced  influence  of  contending 
beauty,  but  the  formidable  host  of  either  coy  or  grinning  faces,  which 
nearly  filled  one  side  of  the  room.  To  take  my  post  by  one  of  the 
rustic  nymphs,  and  thus  engage  to  keep  up  a  regular  flirtation  for  the 
evening,  was  more,  I  confess,  than  my  courage  allowed  me.  Revers- 
ing, therefore,  the  maxim  which  attributes  increased  horror  to  things 
unknown,  I  begged  to  be  introduced  to  a  tapada  who  sat  in  a  comer, 
provided  a  young  man  of  the  town,  who  was  at  that  moment  speaking 
with  her,  had  not  a  paramount  claim  to  the  place.  The  word  was 
scarcely  spoken,  when  my  friend,  Don  Juan,  advanced  with  a  bold 
step,  and  addressing  his  townsman  with  the  liberty  of  an  established 
gracioio,  he  declared  it  was  not  fit  for  a  chum  to  take  that  place  in- 
stead of  the  stranger.  The  young  man,  who  happened  to  be  a  near 
relation  of  the  lady,  gave  up  his  chair  very  good-humouredly,  and  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  airiness  and  superior  elegance  of  shape. 
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which  led  me  to  the  choice,  had  directed  me  to  a  gentlewoman.  My 
Teiled  talking  partner  was  highly  amused — I  will  not  say  flattered — 
with  what  she  chose  to  call  my  blunder,  and  pretending  to  be  old  and 
ugly,  brought  into  full  play  all  my  Spanish  gallantry.  The  evening 
was  passed  less  heavily  than  I  dreaded ;  and  during  our  stay  at  Olbera 
we  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  lady  of  whom  I  had  thus  strangely 
declared  myself  the  cartgo  pro  tempore.  She  was  a  native  of  Malaga, 
whom  her  husband,  an  otiicer  on  half-pay,  had  induced  to  reside  in  bis 
native  town,  which  she  most  cordially  detested.  Perhaps  you  wish  to 
know  the  reason  of  her  disguise  at  the  dance.  Moved  by  a  similar 
curiosity  I  ventured  to  make  tlie  inquiry,  when  I  learned  that,  for 
want  ot  time  to  dress,  she  had  availed  herself  of  the  custom  of  the 
country,  which  makes  the  mantilla  a  species  of  dUhabille  lit  for  an 
evening  party. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  dance  we  were  sometimes  treated  with  dra- 
matic scenes,  of  which  the  dialogue  is  composed  on  the  spot  by  tlie 
actors.  This  amusement  is  not  uncommon  in  country-towns.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  juegos — a  word  literally  answering  to  jflays. 
The  actors  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  together,  and  consequently 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  go  through  their  parts  without  much  hesita- 
tion. Men  in  women's  clothes  act  the  female  characters.  The  truth 
is,  that  far  from  being  surprised  at  the  backwardness  of  the  ladies  to 
join  actively  in  the  amusement,  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  juegos  is 
such,  that  one  only  wonders  how  any  modest  woman  can  be  present 
at  the  performance. 

One  night  the  dance  was  interrupted  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  our 
worthy  friend  Don  Juan,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  kitchen  on  a 
visit  to  a  favourite  jar  of  brandy.  The  ladies,  though  possessed  of 
strong  nerves,  shewed  evident  symptoms  of  alarm ;  and  we  all  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  threatening 
tones  we  had  just  heard.  Upon  our  coming  to  the  hall,  we  found  the 
doughty  hero  standing  at  a  window  with  a  cocked  gun  in  his  hands, 
sending  forth  a  volley  of  oaths,  and  protesting  he  would  shoot  the  first 
man  who  approached  his  door.  The  assault,  however,  which  he  had 
thus  gallantly  repulsed,  being  now  over,  he  soon  became  cool  enough 
to  inform  us  of  the  circumstances.  Two  or  three  individuals  of  the 
adverse  party,  who  were  taking  their  nightly  rounds  under  the  win- 
dows of  their  mistresses,  hearing  the  revel  at  Rosa*8  house,  were 
tempted  to  interrupt  it  just  by  setting  fire  to  the  door  of  the  entrance- 
hall.  The  house  might,  in  a  short  time,  have  been  in  flames,  but  for 
the  unquenchable  thirst  of  the  owner,  which  so  seasonably  drew  him 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  building. 

We  were  once  retiring  home  at  break  of  day,  when  Don  Juan,  who 
never  quitted  us,  insisted  upon  our  being  introduced  at  that  moment 
to  one  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ribera,  who  had,  the  evening 
before,  arrived  from  his  farm.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain  :  Don  Juan 
crossed  the  street,  and  "  the  wicket  opening  with  a  latch,"  in  primitive 
simplicity,  we  beheld  one  of  the  most  renowned  braggadocios  of 
Olbera  lying  in  bed,  with  a  gun  by  his  side.  Ribera,  so  uncere- 
moniously disturbed,  could  not  help  grceiiiig  the  visitors  in  rather 
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rough  language ;  but  he  soon  was  appeased,  on  perceiving  thai  we 
were  strangers.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  handed  to  me  a  tumbler 
of  brandy,  just  filled  from  the  ever-present  green  jar  that  stood  within 
his  reach  upon  a  deal  table.  The  life  I  was  leading  had  given  me  a 
severe  cough,  and  the  muzzle  of  Ribera*s  gun  close  to  my  head  would 
scarcely  have  alarmed  me  more  than  the  brim-fuU  rummer,  with  which 
I  was  threatened.  A  terrible  fit  of  coughing,  however,  came  to /my 
f^ssistanfe  ;  and  Dqu  Juan  interposing  in, my  favour,  I  was  allowed  to 
l^y  down  the  glass. 

The  facetiousness  of  the  two  Riberas  is  greatly  admired  in  their 
town.  These  loving  brothers  had,  on  a  certain  occasion,  gone  to  bed 
at  their  cortijo  (farm),  forgetting  to  put  out  the  ca$idil,  or  lamp,  huug 
up  at  the  opposite,  end  of  the  hall.  The  first  who  hsul  retired  urged 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  who  sat  iip  latest,  to  have  left  every 
thing  in  proper  order ;  but  the  offender  was  too  lazy  to  quit  his  bed, 
and  a  long  contest  ensued.  After  much,  and  probably  not  very  tern* 
perate  disputing,  a  bright  thought  seemed  to  have  crossed  theyoungper 
brother.  And  so  it  was  indeed  ;  for  stopping  short  in  the  argument^ 
he  grasped  the  gun,  which,  as  usual,  stood  by  his  bed-side,  took « a 
sure  aim,  and  put  an  end  both  to  the  dispute  and  its  sub^eot,  by  shoot- 
ing down  the  candtL  The  humour  of  this  potent  cottduiion  was  uni- 
versally applauded  at  Olbera.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  same 
extinguisher  b  still,  occasionally,  resorted  to  by  the  brothers ;  and  a 
gun  heard  in  the  night,  infallibly  reminds  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Riberas'  lamp.*  L.b. 


FROM    FANJINTI. 

J"  Bad. 

Il  venduto  Signet  Giuda  baci^ 
Retro  bacia  colei  ch'  egli  compr^. 

Whom  sordid  Judas  sold  he  kiss'd,  we're  taoffht. 
But  you  kiss  nobody,  save  those  yoa\e  bougnt! 


*  In  De  Rocca's  "  Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  des  Fran^ais  en  Espagne,'*  there  is  a 
trait  80  perfectly  in  character  with  Don  Leucadio's  description  of  the  people  of 
Olberh,  that  I  must  beg:  l»vrt  tb  transcribe  it  :^ 

'*  Nous  IbrmAmea  un  bivouac  dans  une  prairie  entouree  de  mart,  attenante 
4 1'aubergc  qui  est  sur  la  route  au  bas  du  village.  Les  habitants  furen.t,  pendant 
Ic  rcste  du  jour,  assez  tranquilles  en  apparence,  et  ils  nous  foumirent  des  vivres ; 
roais,  au  lieu  d'un  j^une  boeuf  que  j'avais  demand^,  ils  nous  apport^ent  un  knb 
conp^  en  qnartiers :  lea  hussarda  trouvteent  que  ce  veau,  comme  ila  rappellaienf , 
avait  le  go&t  un  pen  fade  ;  mala  ce  ne  fnt  que  long-temps  apr^s  que  nous  apprtmea 
cette  bizarre  tromperie,  par  les  montagnards  eux-mdmes.  Us  nons  criaient  souvent, 
dans  la  suite,  en  tiraillant  avec  nous,  <  Vous  arez  mang^  de  Vkae  k  Olbera.' 
C'^tait,  dans  ienr  opinion,  la  plus  sanglante  des  injures  qu'on  pC^t  fiure  k  des 
Chretiens." 

De  Rocca's  book  abounds  in  lively  pictures  of  Spanish  manners,  especially  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda :  without  giving  way  to  national  partiali- 
ties, he  does  full  justice  to  his  mortal  enemies,  and  represents  them  in  the  most 
favourable  colours  which  were  consistent  with  truth. 
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THE    LOTTERY. 

Jacta  est  Alea. 
Notliing  venture,  nothing  liave. 

Makv  misguided  persons,  from  takmg  a  superficial  view, 
despise  the  lottery ;  talk  of  its  demoralizing  effects,  and  wonder 
why  some  tax  cannot  be  laid  on,  in  addition  to  our  thousands,  old 
and  new,  that  may  supplant  it  Uninitiated  in  the  arcana  of 
government,  I  cannot  answer  this  question  but  by  supposing  that 
no  other  adequate  substitute  can  be  found  equally  profitable.  For 
my  own  part,  I  look  upon  the  managers  of  tne  lottery  as  the 
diseurs  de  bonne  aventure;  and  thank  Heaven  that  our  mianciers, 
in  their  wisdom,  have  made  it  an  integral  part  of  their  system  ; 
treating  all  cavillers  at  so  profitable  a  source  of  revenue,  as  per- 
sons of  no  knowledge  on  state  suUects. 

Who  will  say,  that  an  establishment  which  tells  so  well,  and 
contributes  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  different  individuals, 
ought  not  to  be  supported  ?  The  lottery  is  a  game  of  rouge  et 
noir  on  a  more  extended  foundation ;  having,  however,  a  vast 
advantage  on  the  score  of  respectability.  The  Exchequer  is  the 
bank-keeper ;  and  the  agents,  Messieurs  Hazard,  Bish,  Swift,  and 
Co.  are  dealers  of  the  game,  and  repeat  k  Jeu  estJaU*  with  the 
confidence  of  experienced  practitioners,  domg  great  credit  to  the 
character  of  their  respective  tables. 

Those  who  take  into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  this  esta- 
blishment, must  confess,  that  it  required  real  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion to  originate  a  scheme  for  bringing  eighteen  millions  of 
persons  to  play  at  one  table,  and  boldly  to  stake  the  bank  against 
them  all.  But  we  live  in  extraordinary  times : — the  tempest  seems 
to  be  no  longer  the  sailor'^s  dread — ^hot  water  conducts  the  cockney 
on  his  voyage  to  Margate,  not  without  terror  and  sea-sickness, 
but  in  perfect  security — people  walk  across  rivers  dry-shod — and 
Colonel  Congreve  kills  the  leviathans  at  the  North  Pole  with  his 
sky-rockets.t  Those  who  are  able  to  calculate  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  like  Hoyle  and  other  master-spirits,  will  acknowledge  the 
superior  attractions  which  the  lottery  holds  out  to  every  lover  of 
desperate  play.  That  which  keeps  the  hazard  of  the  game  alive 
is  tne  principle  of  most  value  to  them.  The  ^es  incerta  Juiuri^ 
the  hopes  and  fears  held  in  equal  balance,  augment  the  ardour 
of  the  adventurer  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  Obstacles  are  but  bel- 
lows to  raise  higher  the  flame,  that  ill-luck  might  otherwise  extin- 
guish in  vulgar  souls ;  they  increase  the  conflagration  that  lights 

•  "The  game  is  made" — ^an  exclamation  repeated  at  the  commencement  of 
every  game  of  rouge  et  noir. 

t  Captain  Scoresby  has  written  to  Colonel  Congreve  from  the  northern  fishery, 
that  he  has  used  his  rockets,  successfully,  for  killing  whales  ! 
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him  on  to  fortune.  His  pecuniary  losses  attach  him  closer  to 
his  object,  as  the  spaniel  clings  more  fondly  to  his  master,  the 
more  he  is  beaten.  Failures  in  the  lottery  are  but  spices  and  can- 
tharides,  which  stimulate  the  passions  of  its  admirers,  and  increase 
their  number.  The  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize  are  forgotten 
in  trying  the  **  towering  Alps'*  of  fortune,  where  always 

*'  The  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last.'* 

But  there  is  a  moral  motive  for  adventuring,  highly  in  favour  of 
trying  one's  fortune  in  the  lottery;  how  many  it  may  actuate,  is 
another  question — ^its  beneficial  result  remains  the  same*— it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reflection  of  La  Rochefoucault,  that  **  fortune 
breaks  us  of  many  faults,  which  reason  cannot.'* 

This  game,  being  privileged,  possesses  the  advantage  of  free- 
dom from  the  troublesome  visitors  of  Bow-street ;  who  often  spoil 
the  best  run  of  hazard,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  by  acting 
upon  the  information  of  some  rascally  loser,  and  dragging  the 
wnole  establishment  before  the  magistrates.  At  the  Exchequer 
hazard-table,  no  such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended:  the  arm  of 
power  throws  its  protecting  shield  over  the  bank  there,  and 
evinces  its  paternal  care  yet  farther,  in  the  appointment  of  half  a 
dozen  sworn  commissioners,  who  are  bound  to  see  fair  play,  and 
keep  the  table  in  order ;  as  well  as  guard  against  black-legs.  This 
latter  hint  was,  no  doubt,  taken  from  the  Palids  Royal,  where 
gens^amies  are  stationed  at  all  houses  of  play,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Who  could  have  beUeved,  a  few  years  ago,  that  we 
should  so  openly  tolerate  a  French  fashion?  Even  as  late  as 
1814,  when  French  eggs  were  brought  over  to  Brighton,  and  re- 
tailed at  a  very  low  rate,  a  number  of  fat  dowagers,  ddermen, 
and  others,  who  happened  to  be  there  battling  and  swallowing 
salt  water,  held  a  consultation  upon  the  propriety  of  eating 
them,  lest  they  should  imbibe  Jacobinical  pnnciples  by  their 
mastication. 

But,  to  return  to  the  advantages  of  the  lottery.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  before-mentioned  precautions,  the  most  expert 
'^  Greek  "  has  no  better  chance  of  filling  his  pockets  than  he  who 
is  uninitiated  ;  and  no  ^*  pigeons'*  are  fSucked,  unless  all  may  be 
so  deemed  who  venture  a  guinea  in  the  game — a  point  I  shall  not 

E resume  to  decide.  What,  though  the  chances  of  winning  may 
e  estimated  as  one  to  ten  thousand,  still  somebody  must  share  the 
prizes;  and,  as  before  observed,  this  inequality  can  only  be 
rationally  considered  by  persons  of  spirit,  emulous  of  fortune,  and 
impatient  of  her  favours,  as  an  excitement  to  fresh  daring.  The 
energy  of  the  ambitious  man  becomes  stronger  by  resistance ;  it 
acquires  an  impetus  at  the  sight  of  every  fresh  accumulation  of 
difficulties,  which  enables  him,  finally,  to  surmount  them  all. 
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Nor  is  he  who  advocatee  the  lottery  deprived  of  certain  advan^ 
tages,  which  the  lesser  stars  in  the  hemispnere  of  play  enjoy.  He 
knows,  as  well  as  they,  that,  according  to  the  Italian  proverb,  it 
may  sometimes  unavoidably  happen  that  **  the  man  who  lives  by 
hope  will  die  by  hunger  ;^  and  ne  has  it  equally  in  his  power  to 
prepare  for  such  an  event.  Famine  is  equally  free  to  put  him  out 
of  pain,  and  the  walls  of  a  prison  are  as  much  at  his  service,  as  at 
the  service  of  practitioners  at  more  ignoble  games.  Above  all,  he 
has  the  consolation  of  dying  like  a  gentleman,  if  he  chooses ;  a 
cheering  prospect,  well  OEdculated  to  bear  him  up  to  the  last,  and 
enliven  nim  bv  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  without  an  ulti- 
mate  resource,  act  fortune  as  she  may.  Gunpowder-— that  glo- 
rious invention— libelled  by  Milton,  but  extolled  by  the  physician 
Rabelais  as  a  never-failing  aperient— gunpowder  offers  itself  for  a 
remedy.  By  this,  though  administered  in  a  small  quanUty,  losses 
in  the  lottery  may  be  successfully  repaired ;  indeed,  it  is  a  fashion- 
able and  fascinating  prescription,  unicnown  in  ancient  times,  or  its 
praises  must  have  reached  us.  Brutus  would  never  have  used 
the  sword  with  which  he  killed  Csssar,  to  demi-deify  himself — 
Hannibal  would  never  have  made  himself  look  black  in  the  face 
with  poison — ^nor  would  Cato  have  stabbed  himself  with  a  clumsy 
Roman  sword,  and  begrimed  his  couch  with  his  entrails,  could 
either  have  quitted  the  world  by  the  use  of  a  Joe  M anton,  or  one 
of  Mortimer^s  duelling  pistols,  made  and  sold  expressly  for  tlie 
latter  purpose,  in  the  best  of  all  Christian  countries ! 

A  resource  then  remains  to  palliate  all  losses  by  the  lottery ; 
and  life  may  be  let  out,  *'  decently  and  in  order,^  from  that  part  of 
the  body  most  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  Nothing 
follows  to  disgust  the  most  fastidious  coroner^s  Juryman,  and 
force  him  to  give  a  hasty  verdict  afjelo  de  ge,  without  a  proper 
regard  to  what  tlie  rank  and  oonditicm  of  the  deceased  might  have 
been  when  alive.  The  idea  of  *^  looking  ugly  when  one^s  dead,^ 
may  also  be  avoided,  by  a  proper  consideration  of  the  best  method 
of  applying  the  instrument 

I  hope  tne  reader  will  excuse  thid  digresinon,  if  it  may  be  so 
denominated,  though  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  my  sub- 
ject But,  to  resume :  those  who  puritanically  object  to  lotteries, 
and  exclaim,  ^*  save  me  ^  from  men 


it 


whose  haggard  eyes 


Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property,  stript  off  by  sudden  chance" — 

know  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  and  speak  ignorantly,  as  if  there 
were  no  enjoyments  attached  to  adventuring  in  them. 

While  the  lottery  exists,  and  it  is  not  omigatory  to  gamble  in 
it,  no  parliamentary  enactment  having  yet  been  passed  to  oblige 
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persons  to  tempt  fortune  that  way»  all  have  a  right  to  do  as  they 
please  with  their  ready  cash.  The  chance  of  success  is  not  the 
aniy  advantage  they  purchase  with  a  ticket : — there  are  others, 
equally  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  fortunate  and  unfortunate.  It 
18  surely  but  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the  quantum  of  happi- 
ness  enffendered  in  all  holders  of  tickets,  by  the  prospective  enjoy- 
ment of  fortune^s  favours  for  five  or  six  months  before  a  drawing. 
Persons  of  wealth  and  of  no  fancy-— or  commercial  men,  whose 
trade  is  little  better  than  play,  beins  composed  of  what  they  call 
speculations — men  with  ledger-like  countenances,  seen  about 
the  Exchange  at  noon-day,  for  example,  calculate  on  the  single 
diance  of  profit.  Merely  entering  the  number  of  their  ticket  in 
their  pocket-books,  they  wait  the  moment  of  decision  with  a  most 
provoking  coolness,  reasoning,  that  they  may  perhaps  be  fortunate 
m  the  lottery,  as  well  as  in  uie  last  purchase  of  stock  for  account, 
being,  as  they  fancy,  in  luck^s  way.  Unpoetical  bein^!  But  it  is 
not  so  with  your  poor  and  warm-hearth,  sanguine,  ni^h-spirited 
dispostions :— they  often,  in  fancy,  beg  the  question  of  getting  a 
prize^  and  that  being  granted,  revel,  with  **  sober  certainty  of 
.waking  bliss,^  in  illusions  of  the  most  luxurious  delight  They 
build  castles  on  earth  and  in  the  mr.  Like  Alnaschar  in  the 
*^  Arabian  Nishts,^  with  his  basket  of  glass,  so  they  with  their 
paper  ticket  Duy  *^  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  precious 
stones,  houses,  estates,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and  horses  ;^  they  **  keep 
a  good  house,  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world'^-— think  themselves 
princes,  and  ^<  demand  the  Grand  Vizier^s  daughter  in  marriage  ;^ 
and  they  **ride  upon  a  fine  horse,  with  a  saddle  of  clothof  goldj 
finely  embroidered  with  diamonds  and  pearls.^  Some  direct  thdr 
ideas  yet  higher,  and  become  senators,  or  nobles.  Among  other 
castle-builders,  the  poor  lover  fancies  himself  in  the  arms  of  a 
mistress,  who  had  before  treated  him  with  disdain  on  account  of 
his  poverty ;  and  the  artless  country-girl  anticipates  the  pleasure 
she  shall  give  her  swain,  by  flinging  herself  and  twenty  tnousand 
pounds  into  his  arms,  while  the  simple  fellow  will  not  even  dream 
of  her  having  made  the  purchase  of  a  ticket.  The  London  cox- 
comb sets  up  an  equipage  upon  the  strength  of  his  expectations, 
figuring  in  the  park  on  a  Sunday  with  the  demireps  of  fashion, 
and  thus  raises  something  tangible  upon  a  remote  contingency. 
The  sober  student,  whom  die  hope  of  fortune  has  tempted  to  buy 
a  ticket,  calculates  upon  the  accession  his  library  will  receive,  if-^ 
for  he  remembers  the  subjunctive  mood — fortune  should  smile 
upon  him.  Having  studied  mathematics,  however,  and  learned 
to  calculate  chances,  he  is  not  sufficiently  confident  of  success  to 
involve  himself  beforehand ;  though  upon  his  pillow,  at  night,  he 
contemplates  sundry  fine  editions  of  tne  learned  authors  coming 
into  his  possession,  and  dreams  of  purchasmg  divers  rare  manu- 
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scripts  from  a  collector  of  his  acquaintance,  or  getting  poseessiotl 
of  Aldine  editions  of  the  classics.  The  lawyer  has  visions,  in 
which  he  beholds  himself  enabled  to  obtain  by  the  profits  of  his 
ticket,  judiciously  applied,  the  situation  of  a  petty  iudge  in  some 
distant  comer  of  the  land,  for  which  he  has  been  well  qualified  by 
a  long  practice  in  confounding  right  and  wrong,  and  inverting 
common  sense. 

Who,  then,  will  contend  that  the  lottery  is  not  a  source  of  actual 
enjoyment?  —  that  the  delight  experienced  in  these  vidonary 
speculations  is  not  well  worth  a  little  play,  and  risk  of  cash,  even 
before  the  moment  of  decision  ?  At  whist,  basset,  quadrille,  and 
other  inferior  games,  there  is  no  time  for  the  rich  treats  of  fancy 
afforded  by  the  lottery  —  the  events  are  too  hurried,  and  the 
mind  is  kept  in  a  feverish  agitation  until  the  decision  is  over;  but 
the  lottery  keeps  the  mind  active  for  months,  and  draws  out  the 
golden  cord  of  prospective  pleasure  to  its  most  attenuated  ex- 
tent. Some  dull  souls,  it  is  true,  may  feel  like  Alnaschar  before- 
mentioned,  when  he  kicked  his  basket  of  glass  to  pieces,  by  the 
sale  of  which  he  promised  himself  so  much  future  greatness ;  but 
it  cannot  surely  be  denied,  by  the  most  disdainful  moralist,  that 
the  hours  of  life  got  over  in  tasting  ideal  happiness,  might  not  be 
admitted  towards  balancing  pecuniary  losses. 

The  miser  may  say,  Uiat  such  foretastes  of  riches  will  not 
actually  fill  a  coffer ;  and  the  mathematician  may  condemn  the 
schemes  of  such  projectors  as  illusory  and  ima^native ;  but,  while 
they  lasted,  neither  Euclid  nor  hoarded  gold  ever  conferred  much 
D)ore  enjoyment  on  man ;  and  if  such  pleasures  are  evanescent, 
those  from  gold  and  diagrams  are  so  too,  having  a  very  little  longer 
duration.  A  Frenchman  is  the  true  philosopher  for  the  lottery ; 
wheti  he  has  lost  half  his  estate,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  exclaims, 
*^  Mon  Dieu!  c*est  le  dtable-^eUe  LoterieJdr  forgets  his  ill- 
fortune  in  a  week,  and  plunges  again  into  the  delirium  of  hopeful 
expectation.     In  this  view  of  the  subject,  then, 

*'  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

La  Harpe  stupidly  enquires,  "  Si  eUe  (la  loterie)  n*eteini  pas 
dans  le  peuple  tout  imutation  hitaMe—Umt  amour  de  iravauf^ 
Who  ever  doubted  this  ?  Monsieur  La  Harpe  supposed  that  he 
had  made  a  wonderful  discovery !  This  is  one  great  advantage 
the  lottery  possesses,  particularly  in  times  like  the  present,  when 
work  is  scarce,  and  hands  are  plenty.  That  poUtical  economists 
have  not  encouraged  it  among  the  labouring  classes,  as  a  means 
of  throwing  the  labour  into  fewer  hands  still,  is  thrir  own  fault : — 
but  their  science  is^et  only  in  an  incipient  state. 

An  apothecary  m  the  West  of  Endand  having  purchased  a 
lottery-ticket,  soon  afterwards  dreamed  that  it  woula  home  up  a 
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prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  He  was  immediatel j  charmed 
with  the  idea  of  giving  up  bu^ness,  abandoning  the  spatula  and 
syringe,  the  stucfy  of  the  phannacopeia,  and  tne  composition  of 
diuretics  and  cathartics.  For  hours  at  night  his  busy  fancy 
conjured  up  honours  that  would  accrue  to  him,  elevating  hun  from 
an  honest  burgess  to  the  portly  and  rubicund  dignity  of  an  alder- 
man in  his  native  town ;  ana  ascending  still  higher,  she  at  last 
presumptuously  gave  him  a  seat  in  parliament.  This  imaginary 
distinction  produced  an  actual  change  of  conduct;  and  while 
making  up  pills,  he  ever  fancied  himself  addressing  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Honest  Sancho  Panza,  when  asleep, 
was  asked  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  replied,  ^*  I  govern,^  think- 
ing of  his  promised  island.  The  poor  apothecary,  sleeping  or 
waking,  always  talked  of  the  "Honourable  House,"  and  "Mr. 
Speaker."  Whether  he  dreamed  that,  after  a  course  of  time  and 
long  parliamentary  service,  he  should  get  a  peerage,  is  uncertain. 
After  the  day  of  drawing  he  went  to  the  post-office,  expecting  a 
letter  with  news  of  his  fortune  being  consummated.  Some  wa^s  of 
his  acqu^ntance,  however,  had  previously  obtsuned  and  opened  it ; 
and  finding  he  had  got  a  prize  of  20/.,  they  added  three  cyphers, 
and  again  sealed  it  up.  The  effect  was  as  might  have  been  ex-r 
pected ;  the  son  of  Esculapius  returned  home,  and  with  his  cane 

Sroceeded  to  break  the  utensils  of  his  trade.  Gallipots  and  phials 
ew  into  fragments  on  every  side :  astringents  mingled  with  laxa- 
tives; Caustics  encountered  cooling  lotions;  electuaries  became 
syrups ;  pills  were  metamorphosed  into  salves ;  and  solutions  and 
decoctions  were  fabricated,  unknown  in  the  art  of  compounding, 
but,  no  doubt,  equally  efficacious  with  any  of  his  others  in  practice. 
Some  days  elapsed  before  the  truth  was  discovered ;  wnen  the 
imaginative  disciple  of  Galen,  in  despite  of  his  losses  and  the  ridi- 
cule he  had  incurred,  confessed  that  the  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  his  prospective  honours  nearly  compensated  for  all  his  losses. 
He  had  certainly  the  power  of  bringing  imagination  and  reality 
into  closer  contact  than  any  other  human  being  out  of  Bedlam. 

Here,  then,  is  a  striking  instance  in  support  of  my  argument, 
and  in  favour  of  the  imaginative  enjoyments  afforded  by  the 
lottery.  Philosophers  well  Icnow  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
these ;  and  if  life  be  "  a  jest,"  as  Gay  asserts  it  to  be,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  composition  of  jests^  this  national  game  must  contribute 
not  a  little  to  heighten  their  piquancy. 

SS. 
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A    W1NTB^->NI&HT    STORY.      FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

TuAVELLiNG  in  the  North  of  Germany  about  the  middle  of 
winter,  I  was  once  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm,  and  forced  to  take 
shelter  for  the  night  at  an  obscure  inn,  between  Preetz  and  Kiel. 
It  was  a  low  house  of  one  story ;  and,  as  far  as  the  storm  allowed 
me  to  judge,  of  a  mean  and  poor  appearance.  At  any  other  time 
I  might  have  scorned  to  alight  there;  but  in  my  situation  then,  I 
was  glad  of  any  place,  however  paltry,  that  could  shelter  me  from 
the  pitiless  storm.  On  entering,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  dry 
myself  at  the  fire,  and,  to  give  the  Devil  his  due,  found  myself 
in  much  more  comfortable  quarters  than  I  had  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  the  outside  appearance  of  the  building.  As  soon  as  I 
entered,  the  hostess  heaped  more  wood  on  the  fire :  its  light  crack-  . 
ling  blaze,  banishing  gloom  from  every  comer,  gave  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance to  the  apartment;  and,  as  I  toasted  my  feet  at  the  fire, 
dressed  in  the  landlord's  ponderous  big  coat,  I  laughed  at  the 
wind  howling  in  the  north-east,  and  driving  the  large  snow-flakes 
against  the  httle  windows.  I  soon  found  that  my  servants  and  I 
were  not  S(ius  (if  I  may  use  the  expression  without  bein^  in- 
dicted for  a  bull) :  one  or  two  more  travellers  had  been  forced  m  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  night  Laying  restraint  aside,  we  were 
soon  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  passed  a  part  of  the  evening 
pleasandy  enough,  in  trying  to  settle  which  would  be  the  best  way 
of  amusing  ourselves  for  the  remainder.  Sin^ng  was  proposed ; 
but  no  one  could  sing.  Cards  were  producea ;  but  I  played  no 
game  except  whist.  Dancing  I  proposed,  and  had  singled  out 
die  landlady's  pretty  black-eyed  daughter  for  my  partner ;  but 
then  who  was  to  play  ?  We  were  fairly  at  a  stand.  "  Gendemen,** 
said  an  interesting-looking  old  man,  who  was  sitting  in  a  comer, 
and  wore  a  tremendous  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose,  **  Gende- 
men,  if  you  will  allow  a  poor  wandering  bard  to  make  the  attempt, 
I  will  try  for  an  evening  to  entertain  you.     Ye  may  have  heard 

Srettier  narratives,  perhaps ;  but  *  the  will  must  be  taken  for  the 
eed.'  ^  This  franlc  proposal  met  our  cordial  wishes.  We  seated 
him  in  the  host's  large  chair  beside  the  fire ;  we  heaped  on  more 
wood,  till  the  cheerful  blaze  reached  die  very  top  of  the  chimney 
—we  gathered  round  the  fire  in  silence,  and  the  old  man  having 
taken  a  good  dram  of  Hollands  to  raise  the  spirit  within,  thus 
began  the  recital  of  "  Tfie  First  Sprtng.^ 

"  Autumn  was  coming  on,  when  Adam  and  Eve  desceuded  weep- 
ing from  the  heights  of  Paradise.  They  were  quitting  its  g^y  bloom- 
ing flowers,  and  verdant  prairies  ever  smiling  in  the  robes  of  spring, 
for  a  dreary  and  desolate  clime — and  its  woodlands  and  brakes  where 
innocence  loved  to  sport,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  wild  forests  already 
struck  with  the  curse  of  the  Creator.  Their  look  was  lost  in  terror 
at  the  gloomy  depth  of  the  valleys  they  were  henceforth  to  inhabit. 
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A  drizzling  haze  spread  itself  before  them,  exhaling  a  freezing  damp- 
ness which  chilled  their  blood,  and  covering  the  whole  country  with 
a  veil  of  a  cold  pale  whiteness.  Eve  turned  round :  Adam  turned 
back  likewise  ;  and  both,  for  the  last  time,  cast  in  mournful  silence  a 
long  and  lingering  look  on  Paradise.  Light  airy  clouds  were  hovering 
over  it,  gilded  with  the  last  rays  of  the  settmg  snn.  The  cherub 
had  lowered  the  point  of  his  flamy  sword.  He  raises  it  again,  and 
seems  to  shut  out  hope  for  ever.  At  the  sight  a  faintish  sickness 
entered  her  heart,  and  the  first  cold  shivering  ran  through  the  veins  of 
our  common  mother. 

"  They  descend  from  the  mountain  amid  the  darkness  of  night. 
They  hear  the  crash  of  the  hurricane  among  the  trees,  and  the  tor- 
rents sweeping  over  the  pointed  cliffs,  and  foaming  and  dashing  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  hurrying  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  behind 
them,  like  the  lightning,  glistens  the  terrible  sword  of  the  cherub. 
Its  distant  blaze  dimly  and  partially  flashing  on  the  savage  scene 
aroand  them,  throws  on  it  an  appearance  even  still  more  Bwful  and 
terrific.  By  its  light  they  distinguish  their  own  shadows  stretching 
themselves  far  before  them.  At  the  sight  they  are  troubled  ;  Eve  is 
seized  with  new  fear. 

"  When  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  approached  them.  *  Adam,'  said  he,  '  receive  these  grains 
from  Paradise ;  thou  hast  been  commanded  to  cultivate  the  earth  by 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  :*  and  he  presented  him  some  grains  of  wheat 
in  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut.  Immediately  he  takes  flight.  His 
sword  cleaves  the  air  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  thunder,  and  is  re- 
echoed with  tenfold  violence  from  rock  to  rock  and  from  valley  to 
valley. 

"  Adam  and  Eve  prostrate  themselves  on  the  damp  earth :  darkness 
environs  them,  and  their  prayer  is  wafted  to  heaven  on  the  dews  of 
the  evening.  Then  they  saw  before  them,  rising  majestically  above 
the  pines  of  the  mountain,  the  star  of  night  sailing  in  all  her  glory, 
and  following  a  steady  course  amid  an  ocean  of  pearls.  For  the  first 
time  was  she  a  source  of  consolation  to  weary  man.  The  eyes  of 
Eve  are  suffused  with  soft  tears,  and,  rising,  she  tenderly  supports  her- 
self in  the  arms  of  Adam. 

"  The  propitious  light  of  the  moon  enabled  them  now  to  perceive 
close  at  hand  a  grotto,  hollowed  out  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  ivy 
and  the  wild  vine  clambered  around  it,  and,  falling  back  in  long  rich 
clusters,  were  washed  by  a  clear  brook  that  trickled  past,  and  the  light 
branches  undulating  in  the  opposing  stream,  raised  a  soft  gentle  mur- 
mur inviting  sweet  repose.  Adam  and  Eve  felt  as  if  invited  to  enter 
this  asylum :  they  had  learned  to  profit  by  the  impulses  which  the 
unseen  hand  of  Providence  still' vouchsafed  them — they  entered.  Their 
eyes  were  closed  in  slumber :  light  visions  of  bliss  flitted  around  them, 
and  dissipating  the  cloods  of  melancholy,  brought  balmy  consola- 
tion to  their  souls. 

"  The  night  was  tranquil ;  but  at  day-break  Adam  was  awakened  by 
the  sobs  of  his  wife.  *  It  is  then  true,'  said  they,  looking  around, 
'  it  is  then  true ;  we  are  banished  from  Eden — we  have  fallen,  alas ! 
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from  aur  state  of  innocence.*  They  rose  —  again  they  looked  at 
the  scene  before  them — they  wished  to  commence  the  labours  of  the 
day,  and  they  had  not  courage  to  do  so.  Adam  tried  to  soothe  his 
companion,  again  to  re-animate  her  soul  with  hope;  but  his  pale 
checks,  his  quivering  lips,  his  faltering  voice,  e&posed  what  was  pass* 
ing  in  his  breast,  and  shewed  that  the  sentiments  of  his  lips  were  far, 
far  removed  from  the  thoughts  of  his  heart. 

"  Meanwhile  they  sought  for  roots  and  wild  herbs  to  support  ex- 
hausted nature.  But  here  the  trees  were  not  clothed  with  that  tender 
greenness  which  formed  so  firesh,  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  Eden  revel- 
ling in  everlasting  spring.  The  foliage  of  the  forest  turned  day  by 
day  of  a  more  sombre  hue :  even  that  was  soon  exchanged  for  the 
pale  yellow  dye  of  departing  autumn.  Already  did  the  exiles  hear 
the  hurried  rustle  of  the  leaves,  as  the  wind  swept  them  along  the 
ground.  Eve,  in  gathering  an  apple,  tore  off  by  chance  the  fi*ail 
bough  which  supported,  and  the  dry  leaves  which  surrounded  it. 
*  See,'  said  she,  trembling,  to  Adam,  and  pobting  to  the  withered 
scene  around,  *  see  I  in  gathering  an  apple  have  I  stripped  the  earth 
of  its  fairest  ornaments.* 

**  *  Yet,*  replied  Adam,  *  all  trees  have  not  faded  awav ;  look  at 
the  orange-tree,  the  holly,  and  the  laurel :  see  how  the  cedar  and  the 
pine  of  the  mountain  sti(l  tower  above  the  forest,  covered  with  their 
rich,  though  gloomy  foliage — the  simple  ivy  creeping  over  our  rocky 
dwelling  still  rejoiceth  us,  as  we  rise  from  slumber,  with  its  dark-green 
leaves — and  even  the  drooping  branches  of  the  willow  beside  the 
brook  preserve  still  fresh  the  greater  part  of  their  covering. 

**  But  the  time  came,  when  the  favourite  weeping  willow  lost  its  pale 
foliage  too.  What  then  was  the  grief,  the  hopelessness,  that  sickened 
the  hearts  of  our  first  parents  I  The  flowers — the  trees,  which  were 
like  companions  in  their  exile,  were  all  faded,  or  fast  fading  away, 
leaving  them  solitary  and  helpless  beings,  amid  bleakness  and  deso- 
lation ;  and  they  expected  soon  to  see  the  orange,  the  laurel,  and  the 
pine,  despoiled  also  of  their  covering.  Adam,  however,  in  obedience 
to  the  angel,  sowed  towards  the  south  the  grains  he  had  received 
from  Paradise ;  but  this  duty  he  performed  more  with  the  passiveness 
of  despair  than  the  light  exultations  of  hope* 

**  Some  days  after  he  is  filled  with  astonishment  and  joy,  at  seeing  a 
tender  braird  peeping  above  the  soil  of  the  first  field  laboured  by  man« 

Thus  did  the  two  spouses  pass  their  first  winter,  taking  charge  of  a 
little  flock,  and  with  pain  and  difliculty  seeking  sustenance  for  them- 
selves. In  dreams  were  they  taught  the  elements  of  the  first  arts 
necessary  for  life.  It  was  thus  they  learned  to  find  in  the  flint  and 
wood  the  source  of  fire,  by  which  they  were  warmed  and  cheered — 
that  Adam  was  instructed  to  fashion  the  bow  for  preserving  his  flock 
from  the  wolves.  It  was  thus  that  the  lovely  Eve  was  taught  to  load 
the  distaff  with  the  soft  wool  of  her  lambs. 

**  One  day  Adam  having  uprooted  a  tree,  was  about  to  cleave  it  into 
billets.  A  sharp  flint  served  him  for  a  wedge,  a  large  stone  for  a 
mace.  Eve  approaches  him,  holding  in  her  hand  a  basket  filled  with 
roots  and  the  produce  of  her  rude  dairy.     She  wipes  the  moisture 
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from  his  burning  brow  witb  the  sweet-scented  leaves  of  the  orange- 
tree,  and  soothingly  allures  him  to  take  a  little  Dourishment — a  little 
repose.  He  seats  himself  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree :  Eve  is  about  to 
place  herself  beside  him,  but  suddenly  she  exclaims,  '  Adam  I  hast 
thou  sown  here  too  the  grains  of  paradise  ?  See — see  how  their  ver- 
dure shews  itself  in  the  midst  of  that  withered-up  spot^  like  the  sun 
rising  to  the  world  after  a  long  and  stormy  night  I'  *  No/  said  Adam, 
*  I  have  sown  nothing  here ;  what  thou  perceivest  must  be  new  grass*' 
It  had  grown  in  little  tufts,  under  the  shelter  of  the  tree  which  Adam 
had  recently  struck  down.  Joy  flushed  the  cheeks  of  hb  spouse ;  and 
throwing  herself  with  rapture  into  his  arms,  she  exclaimed, '  Adam» 
God  hath  blessed  thy  labour — the  sweat  of  thy  brow  hath  mobtened 
the  earth  a»  the  dew  of  heaven;  and  the  kindness  of  the  Most  High 
hath  fertilized  it  like  the  rays  of  the  sun.' 

"  Adam  reflected  a  moment.  *  Eve,'  said  he, '  we  have  been  blinded 
by  grief.  For  some  days  past  I  have  seen  the  banks  of  the  rivulet 
cloUied  with  fresh  verdure,  but  my  cast-down  soul  heeded  not  what  I 
saw.  Thy  discovery,  Eve,  hath  vanquished  my  doubts.'  Rising,  they 
went  onwards,  sometimes  embracing,  sometimes  stopping  to  look  at 
the  quickening  scene  around  them ; — suddenly  they  near  a  noise— « 
they  turn  back — a  young  ram  was  struggling  in  vain  to  extricate  his 
horns  fastened  in  a  thick  tuft  of  the  pliant  cornel :  it  had  been  allured 
by  the  young  shoots  of  that  tree,  its  yellow  flowers,  and  the  buds 
already  green  of  the  cytisus.  Adam  disengaged  it,  and  it  bounded 
away  to  its  flock.  Eve  sat  down  on  the  renovated  turf:  Adam  sat 
down  beside  her — ^the  hearts  of  both  were  bursting  with  joy,  and  with 
gratitude  they  offered  up  their  prayer  to  heaven ;  for  they  had  seen 
the  young  buds  of  the  cypress — they  had  perceived,  for  the  first  time, 
the  yellow  flowers  of  the  cornel-tree.  Icy  winter  was  melting  away, 
and  flowers,  fair  as  the  morning,  were  again  visiting  the  earth.  They 
ran  to  the  bower  near  theirgrotto — ^it  was  bursting  into  verdure ;  the 
willow  was  covered  with  buds,  and  all  around  was  variegated  and 
enlivened  by  the  flowers  of  the  wood-anemone  and  the  primrose. 

"  From  this  time  every  day  came  to  them  loaded  with  new  flowers, 
with  new  verdure.  If  perchance  their  hearts  were  at  times  puffed 
up  with  vain  pride  at  this  seeming  return  of  the  days  of  paradise,  their 
cheeks  were  soon  suffused  with  the  blush  of  shame  and  repentance — 
a  blush  which  mounted  up  to  heaven,  the  place  whence  it  had  come. 
Then  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  their  innocence  humbled  their 
souls  to  the  dust ;  again  they  felt  themselves  solitary,  insignificant 
strangers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whose  only  wisdom  was  foresight 
— whose  only  happiness  was  hope. 

"  Already  were  the  trees  half-clothed  with  a  foliage  of  the  softest 
green  ;  already  those  destined  to  furnish  food  to  the  exiled  pair  were 
covered  with  a  snow  of  rich  blossoms ; — the  sweetness  of  their  odour 
perfumed  all  around,  and  seemed  as  incense  offered  to  the  Deity  for 
the  return  of  genial  spring. 

*'  One  fine  evening,  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  they  sat  themselves 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  palm-tree  which  grew  near  their  rural  abode. 
The  evening-star  was  glancing  through  the  branches  lightly  waving  in 
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the  wind.  The  clear  moon  Bhone  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens^  and, 
reflected  in  the  babbling  brook,  seemed  to  tremble  on  the  pure  bosom 
of  the  water.  Adam  rises,  urged  by  a  feeling  of  which  he  knew  not 
the  cause,  and  softly  disengages  himself  from  the  unwilling  arms  of 
his  spouse :  receding  from  her  sight,  he  disappears  in  a  grove  of 
flowering  pomegranates  and  almonds,  loaded  with  their  fruits 

**  Soon,  however,  he  returned,  holding  a  handful  of  the  first  ears  of 
corn.  He  shews  them  exultingly  to  his  companion.  *  See  V  said  he, 
'the  seed  of  Eden  has  been  fruitful  even  in  the  valley  of  tears !' 

'f  Every  thing  around  them  was  in  harmony  with  the  sweet  pensive- 
neiss  that  possessed  their  hearts.  All  nature  was  calm — their  minds 
were  calm  likewise.  Suddenly  that  sublime  silence  is  interrupted — 
from  the  bosom  of  the  weeping  willow  the  nightingale  pours  forth 
her  notes  of  melody.  The  first  song  of  the  nightingale  breathed  a 
spirit  of  joy  over  the  earth.  Tears,  but  they  were  tears  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  notes  of 
the  winged  songster  reached  the  bottom  of  their  heart.  Unable  to 
speak,  they  fall  weeping  into  each  other's  arms ;  then,  kneeling,  they 
adore  in  silence  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  their  God,  who  had 
breathed  consolation  and  hope  to  their  sinful  souls — ^who  had  con- 
verted the  wildertiess  around  to  a  paradise  worthy  of  the  blessed.*' 

G.H. 

ON    THE    HtSTOEY    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES — NO.  I.* 

Grandeur  and  Weakness  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

Among  the  studies  calculated  to  elevate  the  heart  and  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  there  are  few  more  important  than 
history,  when  it  is  considered  not  as  a  mere  nomenclature  of  facts, 
persons,  and  dates,  but  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  grand  system 
of  political  and  moral  science,  as  the  aepository  of  all  the  experi- 
ence which  tends  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  public  welfare. 

Society  is  natural  to  man  :  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
inabiUty  to  counteract,  by  his  single  efforts,  the  afflictions  and 
dangers  with  which  he  is  continually  surrounded.  He  unites  with 
his  rellow-men  to  obtain  and  to  offer  mutual  assistance.  He  seeks 
protection  against  the  infirmities  of  childhood,  old  age,  and  sick- 
ness. He  wishes,  in  common  with  his  fellow  creatures,  to  repel  the 
hostile  powers  of  nature,  to  aid  the  efforts  which  each  may  make 
for  his  own  welfare,  and  the  preservation  of  his  peace ;  for  the 
protection  of  the  property  he  has  obtained,  the  repose  he  has 
secured  to  himself,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  that  repose  for  the 
developement  of  his  moral  being.  Two  very  distinct  objects  pre- 
sent themselves  to  man  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  capable  of  reflecting  : 
first,  his  satisfaction  with  the  faculties  with  which  he  feels  himself 
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endowed ;  and  next,  the  improvement  of  those  faculties,  or  his  pro- 
gress towards  a  superior  condition.  He  not  only  wishes  to  be 
nappy;  he  also  wisnes  to  render  himself  worthy  to  enjoy  a  more 
exalted  kind  of  felicity.  Happiness  and  virtue  are  the  twofold 
object,  first  of  the  individual  efforts,  and  next  of  the  combined 
efiiorts  of  man.  In  his  family,  in  his  class,  in  his  country,  he  seeks 
the  means  of  effecting  this  double  advanti^e ;  and  no  state  of 
society  completely  fulfils  his  wishes,  unless  it  facilitate  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

The  theory  of  society— -that  theory  of  universal  accommodation, 
has  sometimes  been  designated  by  the  name  of  social  sci^ce,  and 
sometimes  ranked  in  the  class  of  the  political  and  moral  sciences. 
When  considered  as  a  whole,  soeial  sdence  embraces  all  that 
human  society  can  effect  for  the  general  advantage  and  the  moral 
developement  of  roan ;  when  considered  in  its  ramifications,  we  must 
rank  among  the  political  and  moral  sciences,  constitutive. politics, 
legislation,  administration,  political  economy,  the  art  of  war  or 
national  defence,  the  science  of  education,  and,  finally,  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences,  the  moral  instruction  of  man.  With  aU 
these  sciences,  which  are  in  part  speculative,  history  is  continually 
combined ;  it  forms  their  experimental  part,  and  is  the  common 
register  of  the  experience  of  all  these  sciences. 

I  am  aware  that  the  very  name  of  politics  frequently  excites 
unpleasing  recollections,  and  that  many  persons  recara  with  a 
degree  of  norror,  the  study  of  a  science,  which  is  in  their  opinion 
more  remarkable  for  the  enmity  to  which  it  has  given  rise  than 
for  the  good  it  has  produced.  But,  ere~  we  pronounce  our  aver- 
sion to  political  science,  we  must  consider  that  to  do  so  would  be 
to  contemn  the  happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtues  of  man- 
kind. The  question  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ascertain  how  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  can  be  best  applied  to  the  interest  of  all,  how 
virtue  can  be  best  honoured,  how  vice  can  be  best  discouraged, 
how  crimes  can  be  most  effectually  prevented,  and  how  the  greatest 
social  good  can  be  obttuned  with  the  least  degree  of  evil.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  ascertained  how  wealth  is  accumulated  and 
distributed,  how  the  physical  advantages  which  that  wealth  pro- 
cures may  be  dispersed  among  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
individuals,  and  how  it  may  best  contribute  to  their  enjoyments. 
The  subject  also  embraces  public  comfort,  domestic  comfort,  and 
tiie  happiness  of  the  interior  of  families.  After  casting  a  glance 
on  the  various  subjects  which  the  science  of  politics  includes,  who 
will  say  that  he  detests  or  despises  it? . 

But  does  this  science,  so  important  in  its  object,  so  intimately 
connected  with  all  that  is  most  noble  in  the  destination  of  man, 
always  fulfil  the  end  to  which  its  efforts  are  directed  ?     Can  its 

{principles  be  henceforward  immutably  fixed  ?     It  must  be  acknow- 
edged  that  they  cannot.     The  social  science  is  separated  into 
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numerous  branches,  each  of  wliidi  b  amplj  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  life  of  the  most  studious  man.  But  in  all  these  various 
branches  rival  sects  have  risen  up,  and  they  assail  each  other 
respecting  the  very  principles  of  their  systems.  In  speculative 
politics  the  independent  and  the  servile  dispute  about  tne  fund»> 
mental  basis  of  all  society ;  and  in  legislation,  the  schools  of  law 
have  manifested  no  less  opposition  to  each  other.  In  political 
economy,  contradictory  doctrines  are  professed  with  similar  warmth, 
relative  to  the  very  basis  of  the  science,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
inquire  whether  the  increase  of  production  and  population  be 
always  a  blessing,  and  whether  it  be  not  sometimes  an  evil.  In 
the  theory  of  education,  disputes  arise  respecting  the  means  of 
difinsing  Knowledge,  on  the  advantage  of  Knowledge  itself,  and 
there  are  men  who  recommend  ignorance  as  the  guardian  of  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Religion,  which,  when  it 
fulfils  its  object,  is  the  noblest,  the  most  benign,  and  the  most 
consolatory  of  social  sciences,  is  likewise  the  most  subject  to  con- 
troversy ;  and  hostile  sects  have  converted  the  domun  of  love  into 
the  arena  of  combat  The  principles  of  all  parts  of  social  science 
were  perhaps  never  so  much  appealed  to  as  during  the  present 
age.  Never  were  principles  more  disavowed,  and  never  was  it 
more  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  one  which  had  obtuned  uni- 
versal concurrence. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  The 
physical  facts,  and  the  first  principles  tliat  flow  from  them,  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  confirmed.  In  the  natural  sciences  we 
proceed  from  proof  to  proof,  and  if  doubts  occasionally  arise  re- 
specting an  explanatory  theory  which  may  have  been  long 
adopted,  still  the  great  portion  oi  discovery  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
denial.  Indeed  in  the  social  sciences  we  entertain  fewer  doubts  on 
the  forms  of  reasoning,  than  on  the  facts  themselves  whence  we 
derive  our  conclusions.  Of  these  facts  there  is  scarcely  one  suffi- 
ciently well  established  to  form  the  basis  of  a  principle.  In  the 
physical  sciences,  facts  are  scientific  essays  circumscribed  by  tlie 
object  which  we  wish  to  attain ;  while,  in  the  political  and  moral 
sciences,  facts  are  the  independent  actions  of  men. 

But  ought  the  mortifying  doubt  which  attaches  to  every  part  of 
political  and  moral  science,  to  make  us  lose  courage  ?  Because  the 
truth  is  not  demonstrated,  ought  we  to  relinquish  our  search  for  it, 
ought  we  to  abandon  the  hope  of  ever  finding  it  P  These  scien- 
ces are  so  generally  applicable,  that  we  cannot  move  a  step  in  life 
without  invoking  their  aid.  Even  though  we  should  renounce 
the  search  of  truth,  we  cannot  for  that  reason  suspend  all  our 
actions ;  since  each  individual  re-acts  on  his  fellow  creatures,  each 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  great  laws  of  human  society, 
by  those  very  political  and  moral  sciences  which  some  afiect  to 
despise. 
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When  the  ancient  astronomers  placed  the  earth  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  universe^  and  miade  the  sun  rise  and  the  firmament  turn 
round  the  earth,  their  errors  could  only  extend  over  spheres  of 
paper,  and  the  celestial  globes  were  not  deranged  in  their  glorious 
course  by  Ptolemy  or  Tycho  Brahe.  Galileo  himself,  when  the 
Inquisition  forced  him  to  abjure  his  sublime  theory,  could  not  for- 
bear exclaiming  eppur  $i  muove.  The  Inquiation  could  not  stop 
the  earth  in  its  orbit,  though  it  could  impede  the  progress  of  the 
human  understanding. 

There  are  people  who  have  never  wished  to  reflect  on  the 
theory  of  human  government ;  but  have  they,  for  that  reason, 
imagined  they  couM  dispense  with  government  ?  No,  they  have 
adopted  by  chance  one  ot  the  systems,  which  they  should  only  have 
selected  after  mature  reflection.  Men  at  Algiers  as  at  Athens,  at 
Venice  as  at  Uri,  at  Constantinople  as  in  London,  have  wished 
that  their  governments  should  smooth  the  way  to  happiness  and 
virtue.  AD  have  the  same  object  in  view,  and  aJI  exert  them* 
selves  for  its  attainment ;  but  should  they  act  without  regarding  that 
object?  should  they  proceed  without  knowing  whether  they  ad- 
vance or  retrograde  ?  It  is  impossible  to  propose  to  any  sovereign 
or  council,  any  political,  military,  administrative,  financial,  or 
religious  measure,  which  shall  not  operate  either  for  the  benefit  or 
the  injury  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  consequently  judged  by  means  of 
the  social  sciences.  Must  all  our  daily  resolutions  be  blindly 
adopted  ?  To  prefer  what  we  have,  ana  to  remain  where  we  are, 
is  to  choose  just  as  decidedly  as  if  we  did  the  contrary.  Though 
we  occasionally  abandon  the  certain  for  the  uncerttun,  or  the  rea^ 
lity  for  the  shadow,  must  we  therefore  always  choose  without 
examination  ? 

The  social  sciences  are  obscure,  let  us  therefore  endeavour  to 
elucidate  them ;  they  are  uncertain,  let  us  endeavour  to  fix  them ; 
they  are  speculative,  let  us  seek  to  establish  them  by  experience. 
This  is  our  duty  as  men,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  our  conduct,  it  is  the 

frinciple  of  the  good  or  the  evil  which  we  are  capable  of  efiecting. 
ndifierence  on  such  questions  is  reprehensible. 
To  carry  the  investigation  of  the  social  sciences  to  the  utmost 
possible  point,  they  must  doubtless  be  divided;  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  vigour  of  a  speculative  mind  should  be  directed  to  a 
ringle  branch,  to  prosecute  as  far  as  human  weakness  permits,  the 
knowledge  of  the  details  and  the  connexion  of  the-  principles. 
But  since  all  men  are  subject  to  the  action  of  the  social  sciences, 
since  all  in  their  turn  influence  their  fellow  creatures,  since  all 
judge  and  are  judged,  it  is  important  that  all  should  arrive  at 
general  results.  It  is  important  that  all  should  understand  the 
consequences  of  human  institutions  and  actions  ;  and  these  conse- 
quences are  to  be  found  in  history. 

History  is  the  depository  of  the  experiments  of  social  science, 
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no  less  than  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  medicine,  arc 
the.  depositories  of  the  natural  sciences.  High  policy  is  expe- 
rimental, and  legislation,  political  economy,  finance,  war,  educa^ 
tion  and  relimon,  are  so  likewise.  Experience  alone  can  inform 
us  how  far  alT  that  has  been  invented  for  the  advantage  of  human 
society,  to  unite,  defend,  and  instruct  it,  to  elevate  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  man,  or  to  augment  his  enjoyments,  has  fulfilled  its  ob- 
ject or  produced  a  contrary  effect. 

But  the  difference  between  natural  and  social  science  is,  that  in 
the  latter  we  find  experiments  instead  of  making  them.  We  take 
them,  such  as  they  are  presented  to  us  by  past  a^es.  .  It  is  not  our 
part  to  direct  these  experiments ;  for  whenever  they  fail,  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  concerned ;  and  not  the 
interests  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  millions.  We  know  but  of 
one  example  of  a  plan  for  advancing  political  science  by  experi- 
ments, which  might  have  for  their  object  not  the  interests  of  the 
governed  but  the  study  of  rulers.  About  the  year  260  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  one  of  those  who,  during 
the  long  succession  of  the  Caesars,  most  contributed  by  his  indo- 
lence and  levity  to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  imagined  that 
he  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  found  a  thronff  of  pourtiers  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  nigh  opinion  he  had  formed  of  his  own  abilities. 
He  resolved  to  establish  in  the  Roman  empire  a  certsdn  number  of 
experimental  cities,  which  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  plan  of  gor 
vernment  invented  by  philosophers,  with  the  view  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  all.  Plotinus  was  appointed  to  organize  the  re- 
public of  Plato  in  one  of  these  cities.  Meanwhile  oarbarous  in- 
vaders advanced,  Gallienus  opposed  no  resistance  to  their  en- 
croachments ;  they  successively  laid  waste  all  the  districts  in  which 
the  experimental  cities  were  established,  and  this  dream  of  an  em- 
peror was  never  carried  into  execuUon. 

Assuredly  no  man  possesses  the  right  thus  to  make  experiments 
on  human  nature.  1l  et  a  Roman  emperor  might  calculate  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  theory  of  a  philosopher,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  likely  to  be  better  than  the  practice  of  his  prastors 
or  governors ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  singular  experi- 
ment of  Gallienus  was  abandoned.  But  every  individual,  except 
a  Roman  emperor,  must,  in  pursuing  the  experimental  study  of 
social  science,  confine  himself  solely  to  the  past.  There  the  re- 
sults of  all  institutions  are  manifested;  but  being  complicated 
and  confounded  together,  neither  their  causes  nor  effects  are  dis- 
tinctly presented  to  us.  In  most  cases  we  are  separated  from 
them  by  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  we  must  look  oack  through 
several  generations  for  the  origin  of  those  opinions,  passions,  and 
weaknesses,  the  consequences  of  which  become  evident  after  ages 
have  passed  away.  Frequently  these  old  causes  have  been  but  ill 
observed,  and  they  are,  in  many  instances,  enveloped  with  a  veil 
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of  obscurity,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate.  But 
what  particularly  renders  social  science  confused  and  uncertain  isy 
that  several  causes  always  concur  to  produce  every  effect,  and  that 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  seek  in  another  department  of  the  po- 
litical sciences  for  the  origin  of  a  phenomenon  which  presents  it* 
self  in  that  branch  to  which  we  devote  our  attention.  Thus  we 
admire  the  tactics  of  the  Romans ;  but  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  that  they  were 
indebted  for  their  success  in  war.  We  wish  to  adopt  the  institu* 
tion  of  the  English  jury  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  divested  of  its 
equity  and  independence  were  it  not  supported  by  the  reli^us 
opinions  of  the  country  in  which  it  originated.  We  ^peak  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  Austrians  to  their  government ;  perhaps  it  is  not  the 

Svemment  to  which  they  are  attached,  but  to  the  economical 
¥s  which  rule  them. 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  if  social  science  be  but  little 
advanced,  if  its  principles  be  uncertain,  and  if  it  present  not  a 
single  question  that  has  not  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  a 
science  of  facts,  and  yet  it  contains  not  a  single  fact  which  some 
one  is  not  ready  to  deny.  It  is  a  science  of  observation,  and  yet 
how  few  sound  observations  have  been  collected  for  it !  It  is  ratner 
a  subject  of  surprise  that  men  should  contend  with  each  other  re- 
specting matters  which  they  so  ill  comprehend.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  single  denomination  of  a  pohtical,  philosophic,  or  reli- 
gious sect,  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  insult  Every  contradic- 
tory opinion  that  has  been  entertained  on  subjects  so  difficult  and 
complicated,  by  men  who  had  no  other  view  than  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  has  been  in  its  turn  anathematized  as  though 
it  could  only  be  the  offspring  of  a  wicked  mind.  Poor  novices 
as  we  are  in  the  theory  of  social  life,  how  can  we  presume  to 
allege  that  the  adoption  of  any  particular  opinion  denotes  a  cor- 
rupt heart,  while  we  cannot  even  demonstrate  that  it  reveals  an 
error  of  Judgment  ?  Let  us  study,  and  we  shall  then  feel  the  full 
extent  or  our  ignorance.  Let  us  study,  and,  by  attaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  dmiculties,  we  shall  comprehend  how  they  have  given 
birth  to  the  most  opposite  systems.  History  may,  perhaps,  leave 
us  in  doabt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  we  ought  to  conduct  our-> 
selves,- or  participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  society  of  which  we  form 
a  part ;  but  it  will  remove  every  uncertainty  respecting  the  indul- 
gence which  we  should  extend  towards  the  opinions  of  others. 
Since  the  science  is  so  ccmiplicated,  since  the  truth  is  so  obscure 
and  remote,  since,  at  every  step  we  take,  a  new  difficulty  gives  rise 
to  new  questions  not  yet  resolved-— since  we  cannot  trust  to  our- 
selves, how  can  we  venture  to  pronounce  judgment  on  those  who 
differ  from  us  ? 

That  portion  of  history  of  which  I  now  propose  to  treat,  not 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  system,  or  of  snaking  or  confirming 
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principles,  opinions,  or  institutions,  but  to  denuind  of  past  ages  an 
account  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  causes  that 
produced  them— that  j)ortion  of  history  is  even  more  rich  in  in- 
formation than  in  glonous  examples.  I  intend  to  take  a  review 
of  the  history  of  tne  world,  and  more  particularly  of  that  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  coronation  of  Constantine  to  the  death  of  Otho,  and 
to  consider  the  revolutions,  the  spirit,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
ages  which  elapsed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century.  This 
first  half  of  the  middle  age,  the  period  of  barbarism  and  desolation, 
is  in  general  but  little  known,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  it 
produced  no  historian  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  The 
confusion  of  facts-*-our  ignorance  of  many  of  the  details,  and  of 
several  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  greatest  revolutions 
«— the  want  of  philosophic  soirit,  and  even  of  judgment  in  the  his- 
torians who  have  related  tne  events— the  numerous  crimes  with 
which  the  period  is  polluted— and  the  excessive  misery  to  which 
the  human  race  was  reduced— no  doubt  essentially  tend  to  di- 
minish the  interest  which  this  part  of  history  might  excite.  These 
reasons,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  endeavouring 
to  become  acauainted  with  it* 

The  period  which  we  now  propose  to  take  into  consideration  is 
far  less  remote  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  devote 
the  most  assiduous  study.  It  is  nearer  to  us,  not  only  in  the  or- 
der of  dates,  but  also  in  mterests.  We  are  the  descendants  of  the 
people  of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  speak,  but  we  are  not  descended 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the  people  of  the  middle 
ages  originated  the  languages  we  speak,  the  laws  to  which  we  have 
been  su^ected,  or  whicn  we  still  aclknowledge.  The  people,  whose 
history  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  profe^ed,  as  we  do,  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween them  and  ourselves.  The  ages  which  intervened  between  the 
fourth  and  the  tenth  centuries  were  those  in  which  the  church  was 
in  the  greatest  degree  exposed  to  the  effects  of  ignorance,  bar- 
barism, and  worldly  ambition.  We  in  vain  look  for  any  traces  of 
the  pure  religion  which  we  now  profess.  The  direction  given  to 
the  education  of  youth,  the  study  of  a  language  which  was  then 
dying,  and  which  is  now  dead,  and  the  literary  chefs-d^oeuvre  it 
contains,  may  be  dated  from  the  same  period ;  as  well  as  the  insti- 
tution of  several  schools  which  have  preserved  in  Europe  the  spirit 
of  past  ages.  Finally,  from  the  wrecks  of  the  great  Koman  em- 
pire were  formed  all  the  modem  states,  of  which  several  still  sub- 
sist ;  and  we  shall  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  origin 
of  those  people  with  whom  our  different  interests  are  connected. 

[7b  be  contijivedJ] 
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ne  Raid  of  CHleckrist. 

Bordering  daus*  like  Deighbouring  nations,  were  never  upon 
terms  of  hereditary  concord ;  ▼icinity  produced  rivalry,  and  rivalry 
produced  war :  for  this  reason,  the  Mac  Donells  and  the  Mac  Kenzies 
were  never  long  without  some  act  of  hostility  or  feud ;  tiring  houses, 
driving  herds,  raising  rents,  and  slaughtering  each  other's  clansmen, 
were  feats  of  recreation  which  each  was  equally  willing  to  exercise 
upon  his  neighbour ;  and  if  either  was  more  deficient  than  the  other, 
it  was  more  from  want  of  opportunity,  than  lack  of  good-will.  Among 
aH  the  exploits  which  were  thus  occasioned  between  the  two  clans, 
none  was  more  celebrated,  nor  more  fearful,  than  the  burning  of  the 
Cillechrist  (Christ's  Church);  it  gave  occasion  and  name  to  the 
pibroch  of  the  Glengarrie  family,  and  was  provoked  and  performed 
in  the  following  manner.  In  the  course  of  a  long  succession  of  fierce 
and  sanguinary  conflicts,  the  Mac  Lelans,  a  race  who  were  followers 
of  the  Mac  Kenzies,  took  occasion  to  intercept,  and  assansinate,  the 
eldest  son  of  Donald  Mac  Angus  of  Glengarrie.  Donald  died  shortly 
after,  and  his  second  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy  of  the  clan, 
was  too  young  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  any  enterprise  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  brother :  his  cousin,  however,  Angus  Mac  Raoiiuill 
of  Lundi,  acted  as  his  captain,  and,  gathering  the  Mac  Donells,  in 
two  separate  raids  swept  off  the  rents  from  ttie  greater  part  of  Lord 
Seaforth*s  country.  Still,  this  revenge  seemed  to  him  too  poor  an  ex- 
piation for  the  blood  of  his  chief:  the  warm  life  of  the  best  of  his 
foemen  was  the  only  sacrifice  which  he  thought  he  could  offer  as  an 
acceptable  oblation  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  murdered ;  and  he, 
therefore,  projected  a  third  expedition,  resolving  in  this  to  fill  the 
measure  of  vengeance  to  the  brim.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  design  he 
awaited  a  favourable  opportunity,  and,  gathering  a  small  band  of 
men,  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Mac  Kenzies  early  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  surrounded  the  Cillechrist,  while  a  numerous 
congregation  were  assembled  within  its  walls.  Inexorable  in  his  pur- 
pose, Angus  commanded  his  men  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  and 
slaughter  all  who  endeavoured  to  break  forth.  Struck  with  despair 
when  the  flames  rushed  in  upon  the  aile  of  the  church,  and  they  be- 
held the  circle  of  bare  clay  mors  glancing  beyond  the  door,  the  con- 
gregation, scarce  knowing  what  they  did,  endeavoured  to  force  their 
way  through  the  weapons  and  the  flames ;  but,  pent  within  the  narrow 
pass  of  a  single  arch,  they  were  not  capable  to  make  way  over  each 
other,  far  less  to  break  the  ring  of  broadswords  which  bristled  round 
the  porch:  men,  women,  and  children,  were  driven  back  into  the 
blazing  pile,  or  hewn  down,  and  transfixed  at  the  gorge  of  the 
entrance ;  the  flames  increased  on  every  side,  a  heavy  column  of  livid 
smoke  rolled  upward  on  the  air,  and  the  roar  of  infuriated  men,  the 
wailing  of  suffering  infants,  and  the  shrieks  of  despairing  women,  rung 
from  within  the  dissolving  pile.  While  the  church  was  burning,  the 
piper  of  the  Mac  Donells  marched  round  the  building,  playing,  as 
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was  customary  on  extraordinary  occasions,  an  exteinpore  piece  of 
music :  the  pibroch  which  he  now  played  was  called,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  composed,  Cillechrist,  and  afterwards  became  the 
pibroch  of  the  Glengarrie  family.  At  length  the  flames  poured  forth 
from  every  quarter  of  the  building,  the  roof  fell  in,  there  was  one 
mingled  yell,  one  crash  of  ruin;  the  flame  sunk  in  smouldering 
vapour,  and  all  was  silent.  Angus  had  looked  on  with  stem  unrelent- 
ing determination,  but  the  deed  was  done,  and  recollection  now 
warned  him  of  the  danger  of  delay ;  he  immediately  gave  orders  to 
retreat,  and  leading  off  his  men,  set  off  with  the  utmost  expedition 
lor  his  own  country.  The  flames  of  the  church  had,  however,  lighted  a 
beacon  of  alarm  which  blazed  far  and  wide :  the  Mac  Kenzies  had 
gathered  in  numerous  bodies,  and  took  the  chase  with  such  vigour, 
that  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Mac  Donells  long  before  they  got  to 
the  border  of  their  country.  Angus  Mac  Raonuill,  seeing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  pursuit,  and  the  superiority  of  its  numbers,  ordered 
his  men  to  separate,  and  shift  each  for  himself:  they  dispersed  ac- 
cordingly, and  made  every  one  his  way  to  his  own  home  as  well  as  he 
could.  The  commander  of  the  Mac  Kenzies  did  not  scatter  his  people, 
but,  intent  on  securing  the  leader  of  his  foemen,  held  them  together 
on  the  track  of  Angus  Mac  Raonuill,  who  with  a  few  men  in  his  com- 
pany fled  towards  Loch  Ness.  Angus  always  wore  a  scarlet  plush 
jacket,  and  it  now  served  to  mark  him  out  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
pursuers.  Perceiving  that  the  whole  chase  was  drawn  after  himself, 
he  separated  his  followers  one  by  one,  till  at  length  he  was  left  alone ; 
but  yet  the  pursuers  turned  not  aside  upon  the  track  of  any  other. 
When  they  came  near  the  bum  of  Alt  Shian,  the  leader  of  the  Mac 
Kenzies  had  gained  so  much  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  that  he  had 
nearly  overtaken  him.  The  river  which  was  before  them  runs  in  this 
place  through  a  rocky  chasm,  or  trough,  of  immense  depth,  and  con- 
siderable breadth:  Angus  knew  that  death  was  behind  him,  and 
gathering  all  his  strengUi,  he  dashed  at  the  desperate  leap,  and  being 
a  man  of  singular  vigour  and  activity,  succeeded  in  clearing  it.  The 
leader  of  the  Mac  Kenzies,  reckless  of  danser  in  the  ardour  of  the 
pursuit,  followed  also  at  the  leap,  but,  less  aUiletic  than  his  adversary, 
he  failed  of  its  length,  and  slipping  on  the  side  of  the  crag,  held  by 
the  slender  branch  of  a  birch-tree  which  grew  above  him  on  the 
brink.  The  Mac  Donell,  looking  back  in  his  flight  to  see  the  success 
of  his  pursuer,  beheld  him  hanging  to  the  tree,  and  struggling  to  gain 
the  edge  of  the  bank :  he  turned,  and  drawing  his  dirk,  at  one  stroke 
severed  the  branch  which  supported  the  Mac  Kenzie ; — "  I  have  left 
much  behind  me  with  you  to-day,'*  said  he,  *'  take  that  also."  The 
wretched  man,  rolling  from  rock  to  rock,  fell  headlong  into  the 
stream  below,  where,  shattered  and  mangled  by  the  fall,  he  expired 
in  the  water.  Angus  Mac  Raonuill  continued  his  flight,  and  the  Mac 
Kenzies,  though  bereft  of  their  leader,  held  on  the  pursuit.  Checked, 
however,  by  the  stream  which  none  of  them  dared  to  leap,  Angus  was 
gaining  fast  upon  them,  when  a  niusquet  discharged  at  him  by  one  of 
the  pui^suers,  wounded  him  severely,  and  greatly  retarded  his  speed. 
After  passing  the  river,  the  Mac  Kenzies  again  drew  hard  after  him, 
and  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Loch  Ness,  Angus  perceiving  his  strength 
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to  fail  with  his  wouody  and  his  enemies  pressing^  upon  him,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  swimming  the  loch  :  he  rushed  into  the  water^  and 
for  some  time,  refreshed  by  its  coolness,  swam  with  much  vigour  and 
confidence.  His  limbs  would,  however,  in  all  probability  have  failed 
him  before  he  had  crossed  the  half  of  the  distance  to  the  opposite 
bank;  but  Eraser  of  Fyars,  a  particular  friend  of  the  Glengarrie 
family,  seeing  a  single  man  pursued  by  a  party  out  of  the  Mac  Ken- 
zies*  country,  and  knowing  that  the  Mac  Donells  had  gone  upon  an 
expedition  in  that  direction,  got  out  a  boat,  and  hastening  to  the  aid 
of  Anffus,  took  him  on  board,  and  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  the  east 
side  of  the  loch.  The  Mac  Kenzies,  seeing  their  foeman  had  escaped^ 
discontinued  the  pursuit,  and  Angus  returned  at  his  leisure  to  Glen- 
garrie. Jan. 

THE    TRITON    OF    TIER    MINNOWS. 

"  Why  don't  you  strike  out  something  new  ?'' 
Cried  fair  Eupnemia,  heavenly  blue 

Of  eye,  as  well  as  stocking ; 
"If  shilly-shally  long  you  stand. 
You  'II  feel  Time's  enervating  hand 

Your  second  cradle  rocking." 

''  Ah,  Madam !  cease  your  bard  to  blame  j 
]  view  the  pedestal  of  Fame, 

But  at  its  base  I  falter : 
On  every  step,  terrific,  stand 
A  troopof  roets,  pen  in  hand. 

To  scare  me  from  her  altar. 

I  first  essay'd  to  write  in  prose. 
Plot,  humour,  character  disclose. 

And  ransack  heaths  and  hovels  : 
But,  when  I  sat  me  down  to  write, 
I  sigh'd  to  find  that  I  bad  ^uite 

O'erlook'd  the  ScotUsh  Novels." 

"  Well,"  cried  Euphemia,  with  a  smile, 
"  Miss  Austin 's  gone :  assume  her  stile ; 

Turn  playmate  of  Apollo— 
But,  hold  I  how  heedless  the  remark  I 
Miss  Austin's  gone — ^but  Mansfield  Park 

And  Emma  scorn  to  follow." 

A  bolder  flight  I  'd  fain  essay. 
The  manners  of  the  East  pourtray. 

That  field  is  rich  and  spacious : 
Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt — what  a  scope ! 
There  too  I  'm  foird — why  will  not  Hope 

Un-write  his  Anastasius  ? 

Forestall'd  in  prose,  I  took  to  verse, 

•        •••••• 


*  Note  by  ihe  Editor.-^Vor  the  gap  that  ensues,  I  make  the  writer  of  the  stanzas 
himself  accountoble.  He  is  a  writer  well  and  pleasantly  known  to  the  pnblic.  Obliged 
as  I  am  at  this  instant  to  send  a  certain  quantum  of  prose  and  verse  to  the  press,  I 
cannot  discharge  my  duty  without  accepting  any  contribution  that  comes  in  the 
shape  of  lively  verse ;  and  the  scarcity  of  that  material  is  not  to  be  appreciated  by 
any  but  the  ecfitors  of  journals.  I  could  not  publish  the  omitted  lines,  because  their 
author's  taste  has  erred  from  the  partiality  of  friendship ;  and  in  the  hnrry  of  the 
momenty  I  cannot  change  the  stanzas,  so  as  to  make  this  omission  imperceptible. 

T.  C. 


^18  Dirge  for  Mwtgo  Park, 

Rogers,^  in  calm  and  eTen  leiiM^ 
Byron^  in  ecstasy  intense^ 

Made  my  dim  flame  burn  denser : 
Shall  I  in  Fashion's  corps  enlist, 
A  light  eay  epigrammatist  ? 

No  I — there  1  'm  marPd  by  Spencer. 

Thus  "  cribbM  and  cabinn'd"-— "  poor  indeed  l** 
I  canter'd  on  my  winged  steed 

Toward  scenes  of  toil  and  tillage ; 
But  there,  alas  I  my  weary  hack 
Hit  on  another  beaten  track. 

Encountering  Crabbe*s  Village. 

Two  pathways  still  to  me  belong. 
Come,  poignant  Satire!  amorous  Song! 

Beware,  ye  state  empirics  1 — 
Anticipated!  hideous  bore! 
1  quite  foreot  Hibernian  Moore, 

His  Fudges,  and  his  Lyrics. 

Great  Jove !  compassionate  my  lot  I 

On  ■         ,  Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott, 

Point  thy  celestial  cannon : 
Sew  Crabbe  and  Rogers  in  a  sack. 
Tie  Hope  and  Spencer  back  to  back. 

And  souse  them  in  the  Shannon. 

So  shall  I,  with  majestic  tread. 
My  doughty  predecessors  dead. 

Up  Findus  stretch  my  sinews  : 
And  leave  all  lesser  bards  behind, 
**  The  one-ey*d  monarch  of  the  blind,"' 
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Air,  **  Rousseau's  Dream.*' 

Hope  no  more— in  peace iie  sleepeth — 

All  his  pains  and  toib  are  o*er ; 
'Tis  thine  eye  alone  that  weepeth. 

His  is  clos'd,  to  ope  no  more. 
He  hath  gain'd  that  unknown  river. 

He  hath  found  a  hero's  grave ; 
There  his  head  in  peace  for  ever 

Rests  beneath  the  dashing  wave. 

We,  like  him,  our  barks  are  guiding 

Swiftly  to  an  unknown  shore. 
Here,  we  know,  is  no  abiding, 

There  is  rest  for  evermore. 
Pilot  through  this  mighty  ocean ! 

Lord  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea! 
Thou  canst  still  the  wild  wave's  motion  j 

All  our  hopes  are  fix'd  on  thee. 


E.T. 
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Madame  La  Fayette  is  the  reputed,  and  certainly  the  principal 
author  of  the  "  Princesse  deCleves*'  and  "  Zayde," — fictitious  compo- 
sitions, which  are  justly  considered  to  form  an  era  in  literature, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  of  our  modem  novels.  It  was  owing  to  the 
modesty  of  the  fair  author,  that  they  did  not  appear  under  her  name. 
^'Zayde*'  was  published  under  that  of  her  friend  Segrais,  who  has 
yielded  the  merit  to  its  right  owner.  "  *  The  Princess  of  Clcves,'  *' 
says  he,  in  his  M^moires  Anecdotes,  *'  is  by  Madame  La  Fayette, 
who  disdained  answering  the  P^re  Bouhours'*  critique  upon  it. 
*  Zayde,'  which  appeared  with  my  name,  is  also  her's.  It  is  true  I  had 
some  part  in  it ;  but  this  was  solely  the  arrangement  of  the  romance^ 
in  which  the  rules  of  art  are  observed  with  great  exactness." 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne  was  bom  in  1633,  of  a  parent  noble 
both  by  birth  and  military  achievements.  Every  care  was  bestowed 
on  her  education :  Menage  and  Rapin  were  her  instructors  in  the 
study  of  the  classics,  for  which  she  retained  a  predilection  even  to  her 
latest  days ;  and  a  story  is  related  of  her  early  acuteness  in  correct- 
ing both  her  instructors  as  to  the  constmction  of  a  passage  in  some 
Latin  author.  She  nevertheless  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
them  ;  and  Menage  has  chosen  his  pupil  for  the  goddess  of  his  verse, 
perhaps,  like  many  of  his  literary  brethren^  for  want  of  a  less  ideal 
love. 

She  married  the  Conte  de  la  Fayette,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  was  soon  courted  and  admired  in  the  fashionable  and  literary 
circles,  which  epithets  were  at  that  time  synonimous.  She  soon 
became  intimate  with  Madame  de  Ramhouillet,  and  her  coterie  then 
on  the  decline.  **  Madame  La  F,"  says  a  writer  of  that  day,  *'  a 
beaucoup  appris  de  Madame  R.,  niais  elle  avoit  Vesprit  bien  plus 
solide.'*  It  was  in  this  society  that  she  formed  her  intimacies  and 
friendships,  particularly  that  with  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucautt, 
which  connexion  seems  to  have  had  great  influence  upon  both. 
Throughout  her  writings  the  bold  and  original  sentiments  of  her 
friend  appear,  strengthening  her  feminine  tenderness  and  sensibility  ; 
and  there  are  some  sayings  of  her  s  recorded,  of  a  spirit  altogether 
different  from  her  natural  character,  as  well  as  that  of  her  sex,  and 
which  are  completely  of  the  school  of  Rochefoucault.  **  C*est  assez 
que  d'etre,''  mentioned  by  Segrais  as  an  oft-repeated  sentiment  of 
her*s,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  author  of  the  '*  Maxims."  Their 
friendship  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  "  Monsieur  de  la  Roche- 
foucault is  dead,**  writes  Madame  de  Sevigne  :  "  Monsieur  de  Marsil- 
lac  is  afflicted  beyond  all  description ;  nevertheless,  my  child,  he 
will  find  solace  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  amusements  of  the 
court ;  but  where  shall  Madame  La  Fayette  find  such  a  friend,  such  a 
companion  ?  Where  shall  she  seek  such  sweetness  and  agreeability, 
— one  who  will  so  esteem  herself  and  her  son  ?     She  is  infirm,  and 


It  was  not  Bouhours  who  wrote  the  criticism,  bat  his  pupil,  M.  de  VatiDCOurt. 
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confioed  to  her  chaniber.  M.  de  Bocbefoucault  wiui  abo  fond  of  a 
sedentary  life.  This  rendered  them  necessary  to  one  another.  No- 
thing can  be  compared  to  the  confidence  and  the  delights  of  tkeir 
friendship.** 

The  plot  of  the  *'  Princess  of  Cleves'*  is  simple,  but  the  tale  begin* 
iu  a  very  perplexing  way.  All  the  characters  are  introduced  to  u[s  ooe 
by  one — all  full-length  portraits^  and  not  a  link  between  tliem ;  so  when 
we  do  meet,  and  become  interested  with  tbem  in  the  novel,  we  are 
compelled  to  look  back  to  the  commencement,  as  to  an  ipdex,  for 
their  character.  This  fault  s))e  lias  avoided  in  *'  Zayde,**  or  rather 
over-avoided,  by  plunging  at  once  too  deep  in  media$  res,  atad  ocm- 
verting  the  principal  story  into  a  kind  of  episode. 

The  Princess  of  Cleves  marries  without  a  stronger  sentiment  for  her 
husband  than  that  of  esteem,  and  afterwards  meets  with  an  object  of 
love  in  the  Due  de  Nemours  ;  the  resisting  and  concealment  of  which 
passion  with  singular  firmness  and  delicacy,  even  after  tbc^  de^th  of 
her  husband,  forms  the  gist  of  the  novel.  The  story,  though  one  of 
interest,  is  often  made  unpleasantly  subordinate  to  the  sentiment  and 
politicsd  memoir,  of  which  it  is  made  the  vehicle.  The  casuistries  of 
love,  which  filled  so  many  pages  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  of  the 
heroic  romances,,  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  was  as  essential 
to  the  taste  of  the  age,  as  a  tr^-door  to  the  followers  of  Mrs,  Rad- 
clifie,  or  fate  to  the  German  dramatists  and  t^le-writers.  The  political 
memoir  scattered  through  the  ''Princess  of  Cleves,"  though  often 
irrelevant,  is  at  times  lively  and  interesting :  we  will  make  choice  of 
the  description  of  the  state  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second,  as  m 
solitary  extract. 

**  Madame  de  Chartres,  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  inspire 
her  daughter  with  virtue,  did  not  neglect  the  same  care  in  a  place 
where  it  was  so  necessary,  and  where  there  were  so  many  dangerous 
examples.  Ambition  and  gallantry  were  the  soul  of  this  court*  and 
occupied  equally  men  and  women.  There  were  so  many  interests  and 
so  many  different  cabals,  in  which  females  always  mingled,  th^t  love 
was  confounded  with  business^  and  business  with  love.  Neutrality  or 
indifference  was  impossible ;  each  meditated  the  elevation  of  tbenk- 
selves  and  friends,  and  the  destruction  of  others.  £unui  or  indolence 
was  not  to  be  found  ;  intrigue  or  pleasure  filled  up  every  niomeut  of 
leisure.  The  ladies  of  the  court  had  each  their  particular  attachments 
for  the  Queen,  for  the  Queen  Dauphine,  for  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
for  Madame,  sister  of  the  King,  or  for  tlie  Duchess  of  Valentinois. 
Those  who  were  of  an  advanced  age,  and  professed  austerity  of 
morals,,  attached  themselves  to  the  Queen.  Those  who  were  younger, 
and  thought  but  of  pleasure  and  ffallantry,  paid  their  court  to  the 
Queen  Dauphine.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  had  her  favourites;  she 
was  young,  and  had  an  ascendancy  over  the  King  her  husband*  who» 
by  his  connexion  with  the  Constable,  had  acquir^  much  importance. 
Madame,  the  King's  sister,  had  also  her  followers.  And  the  Duchess , 
of  Valentinois  had  all  whom  she  deigned  to  notice,  but  those  were 
few ;  and,  except  those  who  possessed  her  familiarity  and  confidence, 
she  received  no  company,  unless  on  those  days  when  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  hold  a  court  like  the  Queen. 
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**  Between  these  different  factions  there  was  a  due  quantity  of  emu- 
lation and  jealousy,  betides  the  private  piques  and  rivalries  of  indi- 
viduals, whieh  subdivided  party  into  party.  The  interests  of  ambition 
found  themselves  joined  with  others^  less  important,  but  as  sensibly 
felt.  All  this  spread  throughout  the  court  a  sort  of  agitation  without 
open  disorder,  which  was  at  once  agreeable  and' dangerous  to  a  young 
person.  Madame  de  Chartres  saw  the  peril,  and  thought  but  on  the 
means  to  ensure  her  daughter  from  it.  She  besought  her,  not  as  a 
mother,  but  as  a  friend,  to  confide  to  her  all  the  compliments  of  gal- 
lantry paid  to  her;  and  she  promised,  in  return,  to  aid  her  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  affairs  in  which  youth  is  so  often  embarrassed.'' 

Such  details,  perhaps,  entitle  this  composition  to  the  character  df 
an  historical  novel — a  species  which  has  lately  been  raised  so  high 
in  public  estimation,  and  which  many  erroneously  look  upon  as  a 
new  invention.  The  principal  attraction  of  this  novel,  to  the  English 
reader  at  least,  is  its  historical  associations — as  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  is  a  conspicuous  character  throughout,  whom  ''  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  contemplate  in  affliction  and  misery,  that  we 
feel  a  certain  sympathy  and  satisfaction  while  viewing  her  in  the 
gaiety  and  frivolity  of  youth." 

"  Zayde''  is  more  intricate,  and  is  divided  into  several  underplots, 
all  of  which  turn  on  love  and  friendship,  their  casuistries  aud  refine- 
ments, without  the  least  mixture  of  political  character  or  story.  It  is 
a  modernized  cause,  pleaded  at  the  Cours  if  Amour,  embodied  in  a 
tale;  and  the  questions  debated  are.  Whether  love  be  more  lasting, 
when  gradual,  or  when  bom  at  first  sight — ^the  several  merits  and  de- 
merits of  jealousy,  &c.  The  character  of  Alphonse,  the  original  of 
Sheridan's  Falkland,  was  taken,  as  we  are  informed  by  Segrais,  from 
the  life.  "  La  jalousie  d' Alphonse,  qui  paroit  extraordinaire,  est 
d6peinte  sur  le  vrai ;  mais  moius  outrie  qu'elle  ne  I'etoit  en  effet ;" 
and  we  do  not  doubt  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  "  Zayde"*  was  the  most 
popular  of  the  compositions  of  Madame  La  Fayette  :  for  ourselves, 
we  esteem  it  much  inferior  to  her  other  work ;  yet  there  is  more 
variety  in  it,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  modern  novel.  It  was  by 
way  of  introduction  to  "  Zayde "  that  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches, 
wrote  his  celebrated  essay,  "  De  TOrigine  des  Romans,"  which  turned 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  curious  subject,  so  completely  and 
elegantly  elucidated  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dunlop.  '^  If  it  be 
true,  as  I  have  proved,  and  as  Plutarch  assures  us,"  says  Huet, ''  that 
one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  the  mind  is  the  tissue  of  a  fable  well 
invented  arid  well  told,  what  success  ought  you  f  not  to  expect  from 
'  Zayde,'  in  which  the  adventures  are  so  new  and  so  interesting,  and 
of  which  the  narrative  is  so  elegant  and  so  just?  I  wish,  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  great  monarch  whom  Heaven  has  set  over  us,  that  we  had 
the  history  of  his  wonderful  reign  written  in  a  style  as  noble,  and  with 
as  much  accuracy  and  discernment."  It  was  this  wish  of  Huet*s, 
most  likely,  that  urged  her  to  write  the  "  M^moires  de  la  Cour  de 

—  -■■  -       ---  ..         .  ----  —  . 

*  ''  Zayde  "  uras  translated  into  Eoglish,  soon  after  its  {mbU€ation,by  ?.  Porter, 
t  The  Essay  is  in  a  letter  to  Segrais. 
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Franoe/'  &c.  a  poethumousi  publication^  as  elegant  and  eotertamiii^ 
as  her  fictitious  compositions.  She  was  also  the  author  of  a  **  Life  of 
Henrietta  of  England/'  and  *'  Portraits  of  Persons  about  Court.*' 
Madame  La  Fayette  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  the  most  of  her 
friends ;  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty^  having  devoted  the  last  years  of 
her  life  exclusively  to  religion. 

In  these  commencements  of  the  modern  novel  there  is  nothing  to  be 
sought  beyond  the  mere  story  and  general  sentiment.  There  is  little 
or  none  of  picturesque  description,  or  individual  character.  The 
fonner  had  been  rendered  insipid  by  the  ruralities  of  the  Bergeries, 
while  those  days  had  not  yet  felt  that  travelling  mania  and  curiosity, 
which  give  a  relish  for  strange  scene  and  costume.  The  latter  is 
seldom  aimed  at»  either  in  idea  or  reality,  by  a  people  eminently 
social:  it  is  the  reflective  and  retired  that  display  prominence  of 
character.  Society  blends  all  into  one  tone,  and  the  difference  of 
persons  exists  but  in  degree.  Fashion  directs  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment, while  ingenuity  refines  it  to  nonsense,  and  affectation  converts 
it  into  cant.  The  connexion  between  the  sexes,  with  its  several  laws, 
principles,  and  relations,  formed  the  sentiment,  the  nonsense,  and  the 
cant  of  those  days;  on  this  the  s^avant  employed  his  learning  and 
logic,  the  petit  maitre  his  wit,  and  the  literary  lady  her  supposition 
and  paradox.  Youth  gave  up  its  soul,  manhood  its  business,  and  age 
its  vacuity,  to  discuss  the  pleadings  of  the  tender  passion.  All  were 
busied  in  developing  "  les  sentiers  du  cceur,  mais  Us  en  ignoroient  les 
grandes  routes."  '  Y. 
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Juhf  19*^— Coronation  day.  Awakened  at  three  o^dock,  a.  m. 
widi  the  o£Per  of  tickets  for  the  Hall  and  the  Abbey.  Thmking, 
however,  that  to  get  up  at  such  an  hour  to  see  a  sight  which  was 
not  to  commence  till  ten,  would  be,  as  we  Americans  say,  '*  to 
give  too  much  for  my  whistle,"^  I  tinned  about  upon  my  pdlow  to 
take  another  nap,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  day  in  an  excursion  to 
Windsor.  This  is  a  trulv  royal  residence;  realizing  what  the 
imagination-— warm  from  the  perusal  of  a  tale  of  chivdry-— would 
figure  out  as  the  palace  of  a  king.  Nothing  can  be  more  grand 
than  the  park  and  the  castle  ;^-proudly  placed  as  it  is  on  a  com- 
manding eminence.  The  prospect  from  the  terrace  is^  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  superb.  The  eye  ranges  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  rich,  populous,  and  luxuriant  landscape;  the  extent  of 
which  may  perliaps  be  collected  from  the  iikformation  of  a  board 
upon  the  leads  of  the  Round  Tower — that  twelve  counties  are 
visible.  Combined  with  this  general  character  of  magnificence, 
there  is  also  enough  of  partiadar  objects  of  interest  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  and  interrupt  the  usual  monoionff'-^if 
such  a  term  may  be  used-— of  a  bird^s  eye  view.  Thus  the 
**  antique  towers,   that  rise  up  in  the  "  -watery  glade  **  below,  pre* 
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sent  a  del^tftil  featuro,  upon  wtiich  all  must  dwell  with,  pleasure^ 
even  without  remembering  the  "  Ode  to  Eton  College."  PerhapB, 
indeed,  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  ode  is  greater  than  the 
actual  contemplation  of  tlie  reality ; — -just  as  it  happens  too  in 
painting,  that  a  picture  will  often  delight  us  more  than  the  very 
scene  in  Nature  from  wliich  it  has  been  taken,— that  is,  if  the  pic- 
ture contain,  as  it  ought,  evidence  of  the  mikd  of  the  painter,  in 
the  feeling  and  sentiment  infused  into  it  by  the  creative  power  of 
his  pencil  But  to  return :«— the  Castle  is  a  splendid  pile  of  building, 
the  work  of  many  tastes  and  many  hands,  commenced  and  con- 
tinued in  different  centuries.  The  late  King  did  much  to  embel- 
lish and  improve  it,  particularly  by  removing  the  round  windows 
with  which  Charles  the  Second  nail  deformed  it,  and  substituting 
the  gothic  arch  in  their  stead*  The  Chapel  of  St.  George  and 
the  Anights  of  the  Garter-^the  scene  of  their  installation,  and  the 
repositoiy  of  their  banners — is  a  part  of  the  pile ;  and  19  worthy  of 
the  castle,  to  which  it  is  appended. 

In  traversing  the  stately  halls,  the  rusty  armouries,  and  the 
deserted  chambers  of  this  m^estic  structure,  we  are  carried  back 
irresistibly  to  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries,  when 
kings  lived  in  castles,  and  founded  coUeges ;— «nd  when  courts 
were  something  very  different  from  those  of  modem  times.  It 
would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  human  nature  were  degenerated, 
and  that  kings  had  shrunk  irom  their  andent  dimensions,  and  that 
with  the  robes  of  their  ancestors,  they  had  also  lost  the  royal 
spirit  that  used  to  reim  in  the  halls  of  those  palaces  that  are  now 
forsaken.  Or,  is  it  that  kings,  being  bom  to  inhabit  and  inherit 
palaces,  look  to  a  humbler  residence  with  the  same  feelings  of 
envy  with  which  men  in  lower  life  regard  the  casdes  of  theb 
superiors  ;*^n  other  words,  that  a  cottage  is  to  a  king,  what  a 
palace  is  to  a  peasant?  How  else  can  we  account  for  (^rge  the 
Third^s  living  for  so  many  years  in  the  lodge,  as  it  is  called ; — an 
ordinary  dw^ing-house,  which  he  himseff  built  under  the  very 
walls  of  his  Castle,  and  which  still  remuns  an  eyesore  on  the  pro- 
spect, blocking  up  the  view  towards  the  Great  Park.  The  present 
King  too  leaves  the  halls  of  Edward'^s  hospitality  untenanted,  to 
spend  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  upon  a  thatched  cottage  in 
ms  own  park.  But  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature, 
which  is  never  contented  with  legitimate  gratification,  but  delights 
to  steal  its  pleasures  from  a  forbidden  source,  and  is  always  most 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  unattainable  hapjnness.  The  advantages 
whidi  naturally  belong  to  our  situation,  however  splendid  they 
may  be,  we  consider  as  belonging  to  us  by  our  birthright;  and  thie 
pleasures  which  ought  to  flow  from  these, 

"  like  a  wife  we  shun, 


And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  they  are  our  own/' 
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We  lineeired  as  long  as  the  day  allowed,  renaming  about  the 
courts  of  the  Castle;  we  read  Greofiry  Crayon^s  chapter  in  the  room 
of  the  Round  Tower,  and  were  glad  we  were  not  bom  with 
crowns  on  our  heads,  that  we  might  enjoy  in  full  perfection  the 
witchery  of  the  scene  around  us. 

Jtdy  27. — A  morning  in  Newgate.  I  had  long  been  anxiou3 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Fry^s  beneyolent 
exertions,  and,  naying  obtained  from  her  an  order  of  admittance,  I 
repaired  at  ten  o^clock  to  the  door  of  the  keeper^s  house,  where, 
upon  the  production  of  my  ticket,  I  was  instantly  conducted  to  a 
small  room  in  which  some  other  visitors  were  already  assembled ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Fry  entered,  attended  by  two  of  her 
quaker  sisterhood.  Soon  afterwards  a  bell  was  rung,  to  give 
notice  to  the  female  prisoners  to  prepare  themselves;  and  upon  the 
second  ringing,  they  came  in,  to  the  number  of  fcnrty  or  fifty,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  tiers  of  benches  raised  one  above  the  other 
for  their  reception.  Their  appearance  was  much  better  than  I 
could  have  expected.  All.  were  cleanlily  and  decently  dressed, 
and  there  was  in  some  a  neatness  of  person  that  bespoke  a  fami- 
liarity witli  better  company  and  better  days.  After  a  considerable 
pause,  Mrs.  Fry  began  to  read  from  tlie  Bible,  the  stoiy  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  accompanying  the  text  with  occasional  explanations 
and  remarks,  and  concluding  the  whole  with  a  very  affecting 
address,  in  which  she  pointea  out  the  obvious  application  of  the 
story,  and  the  consolation  to  be  extracted  from  it  AU  this  was 
done  too  in  so  gentle  and  encoura^ng  a  tcme,  and  with  so  much 
temper  and  discretion,  that  it  was  unpossible  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  quiet  pathos  of  her  discourse.  I  was  never  before  so  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  manner;  for  it  was  certainly 
much  less  what  she  said  than  her  mode  of  saying  it  that  produced 
so  great  an  effect ;— it  was  a  beautiful  personification  of  the  text 
in  scripture,  '*  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above  is  gentled 
Her  auditors  listened  to  her  with  all  tlie  sims  of  the  most  serious 
and  earnest  attention,  and  many  were  mdted  into  tears  b^  the 
touching  tenderness  of  her  appeal,  in  pcunting  out  the  penit^ioe 
and  contrition  of  the  Magdalen  as  the  true  objects  of  imitation. 

At  the  dose  of  the  lecture,  various  articles  of  needle-work,  the 

firoducdons  of  the  pnsoners^  industry,  caps,  dres^ng-gowns,  baby- 
inen,  rugs,  counterpanes,  bell*ropes,  &c.  were  brought  out,  which 
found  ready  purchasers  amongst  the  visitors.  Fot  myself,  I  shall 
wear  my  patch-work  gown  as  long  as  the  shreds  will  hang  toge- 
ther, in  remembrance  of  my  morning  in  Newgate.  Mrs.  Fry  now 
conducted  us  round  the  female  side  of  the  prison,  explaining  the 
nature  of  her  regulations,  and  recounting  the  obstacles  against 
which,  in  the  first  commencement  of  her  labours,  she  had  to  coii-> 
tend,  in  all  the  different  shapes  and  modifications  that  idleness, 
drunkenness,  riot,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  can  assume.     It  seems^ 
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however,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  disposition  bo  depraved  Ihat 
may  not  be  touched  by  kmmiess.  The  patient  and  persevering 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Fry  have  succeeded  in  softening  and  reclaiming 
the  most  hardened,  whom  severity  would  probably  have  rendered 
only  more  callous  and  desperate.  There  is  a  shame  of  appearing 
tmgraiUfal  which  operates  strongly  even  in  the  most  vicious  breasst 
Mrs.  Fry  told  us,  that  when»  as  it  sometimes  will  happen,  a 
prisoner  after  her  discharge  finds  her  way  back  into  gaol  for  some 
Iresh  oflence,  the  delinquent  is  more  afraid  of  meeting  her  kind- 
ness, than  of  facing  the  reproof  of  the  Bench : — 

"  There  lies  more  peril,  lady,  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ." 

The  heart  even  of  the  guilty  rises  up  to  resist  and  defy  reproach, 
but  sinks  with  all  the  humiliation  of  self-condemnation  at  the 
accents  of  kindness  which  it  feels  that  it  does  not  deserve. 

In  the  course  of  our  round  we  came  to  the  school,  where  there 
was  a  little  circle  of  gaol-delivered  children  learning  to  read.  I 
was  pleased  at  the  alacrity  of  attention,  which  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  occupation  Mrs.  Fry  bestowed  upon  the  feelings  of  the  least 
of  those  around  her.  A  very  litde  boy  was  employed  in  reading 
his  Testament,  at  which  she  appeared;  surprised  but,  finding 
that  he  had  really  made  this  progress,  she  called  him  out  in  the 
most  encouraging  manner,  and  begged  us  all  to  stop  and  hear  him 
read  a  verse  aloud,  as  a  reward  for  his  indu^ry.  It  is  not  every 
woman  who  would  be  content  to  yield,  even  tor  a  moment,  the 
first  place  in  the  attention  of  her  company.  Lastly,  we  came  to  a 
ward  where  there  were  a  few  ragged  wretched  creatures,  who 
were  just  admitted  into  the  gaoT; — and  we  were  all  forcibly 
strucK,  not  only  with  the  difference  of  dress,  but  with  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  wild,  savage,  and  reprobate  cast  of  features  of 
these,  when  compared  with  the  quiet,  orderly,  and  resigned  de- 
meanour of  Mrs.  Frv'^s  flock.  And  yet  I  hear  that  this  amiable 
woman^s  labours  are  decried  and  ridiculed,  as  the  vain  and  visionary 
offs[»ing  of  a  perverted  philanthropy.  If  there  be  such  persons  in 
the  wond,  let  them  devote  a  morning  to  Newgate;— and  if  those 
who  came  to  scoff  do  not  remain  to  approve,^-Charity  must  have 
lost  all  her  powers  of  attraction. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  art  of  government  in  which  so 
little  progress  has  been  made  us  in  the  prevention  of  crimes;  for  it 
is  the  punishment  rather  than  the  prevention  of  crime  which  seems 
to  be  sumost  the  exclusive  object  of  the  laws.  So  much  so,  that  it 
would  seem  crimes  were  sometimes  encouraged,  in  order  that  they 
mi^t  be  punished.  This,  however,  is  a  large  question,  and  it  is 
easier  to  see  the  evil,  than  to  point  out  the  remedy.  Still,  while 
things  remain  as  they  are,  we  should  be  grateful  to  those  who 
undertake  the  task  of'^redaiming  the  wicked ;  feeling,  as  we  must. 
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how  ttiu<^  86  the  world  goes^  virtue  and  no&*-^«t  least,  as  far  as 
iregards  the  eighth  commandment — are  merely  the  result  of  situa- 
tion, and  that— -'^  handy  dandy,  which  is  the  hangman,  and 
which  the  thief  ?"* 

July  30.— A  pugilistic  pasticcio  at  the  Fives  Court  in  Si. 
Martin'^s-^treet.  I  had  lon^  been  anxious  to  witness  a  good  ex- 
hilntion  of  this  sort,  and  Uie  present,  being  for  Tom  Belcher^s 
benefit  who  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Fancy y  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  of  gratifying  my  curiosity.  A  large  crowd  was 
assembled  in  the  street  for  some  time  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  general  eagerness  to  get  in  occasioned  a  consi- 
derable crush.  Not  that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  gained  by 
this  impetuosity ;  for  as  we  all  stood  in  the  area  of  the  Fives 
Court,  m  the  middle  of  which  was  the  raised  platform  for  the 
combatants,  those  who  came  last  were  as  well  placed  as  those  who 
came  first.  The  diversion  began  with  clumsy  sparring  between 
some  young  be^nners,  who  were  desirous  of  attracting  notice  as 
candidates  for  pu^listic  honours.  There  was  Uttle  skill  or  science 
in  the  first  setting-to  of  these  heroes,  and  the  littie  they  had  was 
lost  in  the  irritation  produced  by  the  first  round,  so  that  the  con- 
test soon  became  a  mere  rivalry  of  hard  hits,  which  was  put  an 
end  to  when  the  company  thought  they  were  sufficiently  glutted 
with  the  flavour  of  each  other's  Icnuckles,  by  a  cry  of  "  enough  f 
enough  r  A  general  shower  of  silver  and  copper  then  took  place, 
of  which  these  worthies  seemed  to  bide  the  pelting  vnih  great  glee, 
so  that  the  proverb  of  <^  more  kicks  than  nalfpence^  could  not,  I 
hope,  be  applicable  to  either.  At  last  we  had  a  rich  sdentific  dis- 
play of  the  whole  art  of  attack  and  defence,  by  Spring  and  Harmer, 
ana  Belcher  and  Eales.  Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to 
a  prtze-figktj  there  can  surely  be  none  to  the  muffled  mimicry  <^ 
a  sparring'^match.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  symmetry 
of  the  combatants,  who  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  in  all  the  exer- 
tion of  nerve  and  muscle,  might  often  furnish  a  study  to  the 
sculptor.  And  then  to  see  them  with  eye  fixed  on  eye';-^to  read 
as  it  were  the  conception  of  the  intended  blow  in  the  mind,  before 
the  hand  has  had  time  to  carry  the  will  into  effect  ;-«>to  watch  the 
awful  business  of  preparation-^ — the  attitudinising  of  the  guard-— 
the  parley  of  provocation — and  all  the  graceful  variety  of  action 
and  posture  that  arises  out  of  the  rapid  succes^on  of  hitting,  stop- 
ping, manoeuvring,  rallying,  advancing,  and  retreating : — Uiis  is  a 
nne  sight,  and  even  ladies  might  look  on,  without  being  shocked, 
at  so  bloodless  and  blameless  a  spectacle  of  human  exertion. 

The  Fancy,  as  the  amateurs  of  the  art  of  boxing  are  called, 
appear  to  form  a  distinct  class  among  the  innumerable  sects  and 
parties  into  which  England  is  divided.  They  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  lower  orders,  but  may  reckon  a  large  proportion  of 
rank  and  talent  amongst  their  numbers.     To   understand   the 
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theory,  if  not  the  practioe,  of  boxing,  is  ooneidered  in  this  country 
as  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman.  The  gt^at  pro- 
fessor c^  the  pugilistic  art,  Mr.  Jackson,  has  a  spacious  school  in 
the  most  fashionable  street  in  London ;  and  here  may  be  contem- 
plated a  picture  of  the  "  youth  of  England,"  which  will  verify  at  a 
glance  the  assertion  of  Burke,— that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  over. 
Tilts  and  tournaments  have  had  their  day ;  squires  have  been 
transformed  into  bottle-holders ;  and  though  the  ring  still  retains 
its  name,  is  has  strangely  changed  its  signification.  Something  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  however,  has  survived  its  fall,  and  still  re- 
gulates the  contests  of  the  ring.  To  shake  hands  is  always  the 
prc^ogue  of  a  battle,  as  the  pledge  of  fur  hostility  between  the 
combatants  ;  and  to  strike  an  adversary  on  the  ground  would  still 
be  considered  as  a  disgrace  to  pugilism.  I  have  always  admired 
the  trait  of  generous  forbearance  which  is  recorded  of  the  famous 
Chicken  in  his  battle  with  Jem  Belcher.  He  had  given  his 
adversary  a  Jhcer  that  laid  him  sprawling  upon  his  back  on 
the  ropes  which  encircled  the  rine,  and  when  he  had  an  opportu- 
Dity  of  repeating  his  blow,  he  remiined  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  occasion.  A  sentiment  of  compassion  for  his  old  associate 
prevailed  over  the  passion  of  the  moment,  and,  contenting  himself 
with  shaking  his  fist  over  his  prostrate  antagonist,  his  feelings 
found  a  vent  m  the  following  stranse  but  characteristic  expression : 
**  G —  d — n  thee,  Jem,  I  worft  hurt  thee  !"  The  phraseology 
indeed  of  the  Fa/ncy  in  general  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they 
may  be  almost  said  to  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  Some  of 
their  terms  are  humorous  enough  to  deserve  recording.  When 
a  man  appears  to  advanta^  out  of  his  clothes,  he  is  said  to  bf^ff^ 
well ;  to  knock  a  man  down  is  to  floor  him ;  a  blow  in  tho 
mouth  is  a  mugger ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  an  injury  should 
be  done  to  the  teeth,  it  is  called  a  rattling  of  the  box  qfaominoa ; 
the  old  phrase  of  a  punch  in  the  g^— ts  is  now  termed  an  attack 
upon  the  vktuaUir^  office ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  jnmishing  are 
designated  by  such  appellations  as, — a  lashing  hitter, — a  swishing 
hitter,— or  a  rum  customer.  Their  very  oams  are  of  an  origintu 
cast ;  and  I  venture  to  set  down  at  random  a  few  specimens  of  their 
slan^  that  happened  to  strike  my  ear.  There  was  one  who  was 
contmually  exclaiming, — "  Bum  my  breeches ;"  another,  with  a 
higher  reach  of  imagination,—^'*  Thunder  me  dead  ;^  and  Dutch 
Sam  astonished  us  by  the  following  poetical  description  of  his 
manner  of  treating  his  opponents : — **  When  they  walk  round 
me,  I  break  down  Uieir  guard  and  give  *em  a  puncn  in  the  face ; 
just  like  the  sun,  Sir,  lets  the  planets  dance  about  him  and  sends 
a  comet  at  'em.*"  There  seems  indeed  about  all  this  fraternity  a 
quaint  humour,  which  enlivens  their  conversation  with  a  raciness 
of  repartee  that  cannot  fail  to  amuse  when  it  is  heard  for  the  first 
time.     The  following  dialogue  which  passed  in  our  hearing,  may 
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perhaps  serve  as  an  example : — ^^  I  say,  Tom,  have  you  heard 
what  has  happened  to  Diclc  Symonds  ?^  **  No,^  answered  Toai» 
^*  not  I ;  what !  is  he  dead  ?^  ^^  Why,  if  he  a'^nt,  they  have  used 
him  very  ill,  for  they  buried  him  last  Saturday/' 

But  enough  of  the  race  of  priz&-fighters.  They  are  all  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  given  a  sort  of  respectability  to 
their  vocation,  while  his  school  has  spread  a  general  taste  for  the 
noble  art  of  fisticuffs.  As  he  is  probably  the  finest  model  of 
Herculean  proporticm  that  has  appeared  for  many  years,  I  record 
a  few  particulars  of  hb  size  and  stature,  as  well  as  some  feats  of 
his  strength.  His  height  is  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  he  weighs 
within  hiuf  a  pound  of  fifteen  stone  in  his  clothes.  Some  time  ago 
he  lifted  84iD.  on  his  litde  finger,  and  wrote  his  name,  Jmn 
Jackson,  on  the  wall  of  Alderman  Combers  drawing-nxxn.  On 
another  occasion  he  lifted  ft  cwt  with  his  teeth,  and  10  cwt.  with 
both  his  hands.  He  has  very  appropriately  placed  on  the  wall  of 
his  school  a  fine  engraving,  representing  an  Italian  scene,  in 
which  the  usage  of  the  stiletto  is  exempli&d :  from  winch,  I  sop* 
pose,  he  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  it  is  better  to  teach  men  the  tub 
of  their  fists^  than  leave  it  to  their  own  malice  to  suggest  more 
mischievous  weapons. 

Sept.  15.— Visit  to  Bedlam.  My  mind  was  so  full  of  the  dread- 
ful recollections  of  what  I  had  heard  of  the  old  hospital  of  this 
name  in  Moor-fields,  that  I  went  prepared  to  have  my  feelings  har- 
rowed up  by  the  most  awfiil  and  distressing  scenes  of  human  su& 
fering.  What  then  was  my  surprise  to  find  the  New  Bethlehem 
not  only  divested  of  every  tniiig  shocking  and  terrible,  bat  exhi- 
biting a  character  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort  that  oould  acarody 
be  expected  to  enliven  the  gloomy  abodes  of  Madness.  Nodung 
can  well  demonstrate  more  convincingly  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  all  power  to  abuse,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  degeneracy  and  perversion  of  all  human  institulioBS, 
than  the  state  of  the  old  Bedlam  Hospital.  Will  it  be  believed 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  heart  of  the  British  metro- 
polis, and  under  the  superintendence  of  physicians  of  the  higlwit 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  humanity,  a  system  of  cruelty  wms 
exposed  that  would  disgrace  the  worst  history  of  the  worst  timesi. 
In  one  cell  was  found  a  poor  wretdi  who  haa  been  chained  down 
to  his  bedstead  for  twelve  years,  under  a  load  of  fetto'^-HXio^ 
pared  with  which  Trenck^s  were  a  playthinc^-^that  scarcely  allowed 
him  liberty  enough  to  turn  himself  round!  No  one  ever  entered 
the  door  of  his  dungeon.  His  fiiod  was  pushed  in  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall ;  and  there  he  was  left  to  linger  out  his  life  without  help 
or  hope,  till  he  was  rescued  by  the  amval  of  the  commisnoners  of 
inquiry. 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  thought  of  such  miseiy,  and  dadlv 
turns  to  the  contemplation  of  the  new  estabBshmeat.     It  is  a  nana- 
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floine  and  gpadous  building,  not  decorated  with  too  much  archi« 
lectund  magnificence  witnout,  to  mock,  as  it  were,  the  miseiy 
within,  but  plain  and  simple  in  its  exterior ;  and  the  care  of  the 
architect  seems  to  have  been  properly  confined  to  its  true  object, — 
the  oonvenienoe  and  well-being  of  tlie  patients.  It  is  calculated  to 
aeoonMnodate  two  hundred ;  and  nothmg  can  exceed  the  neatness, 
even  to  nicety,  of  the  whole  estaUishment,  in  all  the  details  of  its 
provisions  for  canyingon  the  daily  incidents  of  life  connected  with 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  There  was  nothing  to  offend  the 
fli^t  or  the  smell ;  and  even  in  those  unhappy  cases,  where  the 
patients  had  lost  all  mental  and  bodily  control,  the  most  complete 
tfrangen^ents  were  made  for  securing  their  cleanliness  and  com- 
ftrt,  to  an  extent  indeed  that  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  a 
charity  institution,  where  the  patients  are  received  and  maintained 
gratuitously  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital. 

Our  visit  was  made  under  the  most  aavantageous  circumstances; 
for,  just  as  we  arrived,  Mr.  D  ,  the  governor  of  St  Luke's,  was 
amounced,  whose  object  being  die  same  as  our  own,  we  went 
round  the  hospital  together.  There  was  only  one  patient  under 
restraint,  and  he  was  confined  in  his  cell  by  a  light  chain.  This 
was  a  desperate  maniac,  who  had  a  few  days  before  committed  a 
savage  murder  on- the  person  of  a  fellow^^patient  He  had  found, 
in  grubbing  up  the  gravel  of  one  of  tlie  court-yards,  the  blade  of 
an  (dd  knifo,  which  he  contrived  to  fix  in  a  handle  of  wood,  and 
faftring  diarpened  it  for  his  purpose,  he  seized  upon  his  victim,  and 
in  the  raidole  of  the  day,  in  the  m'esence  of  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
lud  him  prostrate  at  his  feet,  with  twenty  mortal  gashes — *^  the 
least  a  death  to  nature.*"  All  the  rest  were  at  large,  taking  exer- 
cise in  the  courts,  or  roaming  about  the  galleries,  the  windows  of 
which,  with  a  view  to  their  amusement,  were  made  to  command 
ft  prospect  of  the  adjacent  road.  In  the  course  of  our  round  we  ap- 
proached the  bed  of  an  old  itiai^  who  was  languishing  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  pftlsy.     He  addressed  Mr.  D  as  an  old  acquaint- 

mice.  "  Why,**  said  Mr.  D  ,  "  you  don't  know  who  I  am,  do 
you  ?'*— "  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,''  said  the  madman,  "  you  are  Mr. 
D— — .''  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  this  man  had 
oDoe  seen  Mr.  D  ■  about  five  and  thirty  years  before  at  the 
<dd  Bedlam  Hospital.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  memory,  at  least, 
may  remain  unimpaired  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  the  under- 
standing. 

There  are  certain  wards  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  criminal 
lunatics.  In  one  of  these  were  assembled  nine  persons,  every  one 
of  whom  had  committed  murder  ;  and  it  required  no  little  exer- 
tion of  nerve  to  feel  at  ease  in  such  company.  Amongst  this  class 
old  Peg  Nidiolson  was  pointed  out  to  us,  who  sometime  in 
the  last  century  attempted  the  life  of  King  George  the  Third,  and 
whose  appearance,  or  rather  apparition,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
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■ 
years,  seemed  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.     Here,  too,  is 

Hatfield,  who  made  a  similar  attempt  at  a  later  period ;  and  here, 
also,  are  all  those  mischievous  maniacs,  whose  histories  have  from 
time  to  time  served  to  fill  up  a  column  in  the  public  prints ;— fnnn 
the  disappointed  lover,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  Miss  Kelly,  to  the  disap^ 
pointed  naif-pay  officer,  who  took  a  flying  shot  at  Lord  Palmerston. 

We  were  continuaDy  assailed  with  petitions  for  a  few  coppers 
for  the  purchase  of  snu£r  and  tobacco ;  and  many  took  us  aside 
with  coherent  well-told  tales  of  the  treacherous  devices  by  which 
the^  had  been  trepanned  into  a  place  of  confinement; — some  of 
which  really  sounded  so  probable,  that  if  this  were  not  known  to  be 
the  commonest  of  delusions  that  prevail  in  these  cases,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  withhold  belief  from  such  very  circumstan- 
tial details.  We  had  an  example  of  the  ruling  passion,  strong 
in  madness  as  in  death,  in  the  reply  of  a  poor  oandng-master,  of 
whom  we  were  inouirin^  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  complain 
of.  "  Complain  or  I'^  said  he,  "  look  at  my  shoes!*" — which  were 
certainly  not  of  that  light  fantastic  character  to  which  he  had 
probably  been  accustomed  in  his  dancing-days.  We  w^e  much 
struck,  too,  with  a  pretty  interesting^looking  girl  who  had  gone 
mad  for  love.  Her  hair  was  floating  loosely  about  her  shoulders, 
and  she  came  tripping  up  to  us,  humming  an  air,  and  suddenly 
addressed  us— ^^  Did  you  know  Sam  WilSamsP — ^Ah  !  he  was  a 
sweet  youtii.  But  then,  do  you  know,  they  took  him  away  to 
India,  and  there  Warren  Hastings  killed  him ; — ^but  I  made  him 
pay  a  guinea  for  it,  that^s  what  I  did  !^  And  then  bursting  out 
mto  a  wild  hysterical  laugh,  she  turned  away  and  ran  off  in  ano- 
ther direction.  Amongst  the  incurables  we  saw  a  poor  cracked 
creature,  the  miserable  victim  of  nervosity.  His  fears  had  at  last 
driven  him  out  of  his  wits,  and  he  was  at  this  time  a  prey  to  the 
strongest  paroxysms  of  apprehension.  All  day  long  he  was 
crouching  down  and  tremblmg,  under  an  idea  that  the  sky  was 
about  to  fall ;  and  he  cried  out  to  us---*^  Take  care  I  Don^t  you 
see  it  shake  ?  Now  it  is  coming  r  There  was  another  man,  who 
&ncied  himself  in  ihe  family  way^  and  was  under  terrible  alarm 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  iust  about  to  be  brought  to-bed  of  a 
black  boy.  In  short,  it  woula  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  strange 
and  ridiculous  delusions  which  we  found  possessing  the  distem- 
pered brains  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bedlam,  and  ruling  them  with 
all  the  force  of  reality. 

If  there  was  any  thing  in  the  management  of  this  asylum  to 
which  one  might  object,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  unnecessary  parade  of 
locks  and  keys,  and  bars  and  bolts; — but  upon  the  whde,  we  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  admirable  regulations  that  prevsuled 
throu^nout,  and  of  the  excellent  efiects  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
in  mitigating  the  violence  of  this  dreadful  visitation.  The  admi- 
ration we  felt  was  expressed  in  every  language  of  Europe,  by  the 
various  visitors  from  difierent  countries,  who  had  recorded  their 
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sentiments  in  the  books  of  the  hospital.  I  select  one  by  way  of 
example,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  minister  and  ambassador  of 
France. 

"  Cet  ^tablissement  ne  laisse  d'autres  voeux  h  former  que  celui  dc 
voir  toutes  les  maisons  de  la  m^me  nature  en  Europe  administrees 
d'apres  les  m^mes  principes,  et  avec  les  m^mes  soins;  et  je  croirai 
avoir  bien  m^t6  de  mon  pays  et  de  Fhumanite,  si  je  peux  contribuer 
k  faire  suivre  en  France  les  r^lemens  en  les  plans  de  Bethlehem  qu'a 
bien  voulu  me  promettre  de  me  communiquer  M.  le  Gouvemeur,  h 
qui  j'offre  I'expression  de  roa  reconnoissance,  comme  ami  de  la  morale 
et  de  Fhumanite. — De  Cazes." 

Having  concluded  our  survey,  we  were  glad  to  escape  from  this 
melanchcMv  scene.  We  had  seen  examples  of  almost  every  variety 
of  mental  deran^ment :  Religious  enthusiasts; — political  pro- 
jectors ; — despairing  lovers  ;— husbands  frantic  for  the  loss  of  tneir 
wives ; — ^wives  fbr  the  loss  of  their  husbands  \ — ^parents  for  the 
loss  c^  their  children.  One  only  modification  of  grief  seemed 
wanting,-— there  were  no  filial  instances  of  the  same  effects  being 

Kroduced  by  the  loss  of  parents.  In  reflecting  upon  this  fact, 
owever,  we  ought  rather  to  admire  the  wise  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence in  thus  constructing  the  human  mind,  than  suppose  the 
younger  part  of  our  species  deficient  in  the  kindly  feelings  of  affec- 
tion. In  the  natural  course  of  events  such  exces^ve  sensibility 
must  liave  proved  a  constant  source  of  misery.  Happily  it  has 
been  ordered  otherwise :-— and  the  reasoning  that  Shakspeare  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hypocritical  kinj^  of  Denmark,  has  its 
just  and  reasonable  effect  on  tne  most  sensitive  mind. 

"  The  survivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 

Performs  obsequious  sorrow :  But  to  persevere 

In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief, 

And  shews  a  will  most  impious  to  Heaven." 

What  an  awful  impression  does  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle 
like  Bedlam  leave  upon  the  mind  !  How  wonderfully,  and  yet 
how  fearfully,  are  we  made !  There  is  no  part  of  the  mysterious 
subject  of  evil,  with  respect  to  its  origin  and  purpose,  that  is  so 
inexplicable  as  this ; — and  who  can  help  exclaiming,  w?m/  is  it  that 
we  are  mad?  But  we  are  surrounded  with  mysteries  on  every 
side,  which  baffle  our  inquiries,  and  the  result  of  all  our  boasted 
knowledge 

"  Is  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known." 

If  we  endeavour  to  push  our  conjectures  farther,  and  escape 
from  the  narrow  circle  with  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  ar- 
cumscribe  our  faculties,  the  attempt  always  ends  in  defeat  and 
disappointment.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  glbnmering  of  the  world 
above  us,  but  if  we  presume  to  imagine  we  can  break  the  bars  of 
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our  prison,  and  soar  into  these  fodbidden  regions,  what  is  the 
suit  r  We  exhaust  our  stren^  in  fruitless  eiSbrts ; — like  an  im* 
prisoned  blue-bottle,  who,  seeing  the  light  without,  tries  to  escape 
from  the  confinement  of  a  room,  and  liangs  himself  with  piteous 
violence  against  the  window,  hiunming  and  buzzing  with  increas- 
ing imratience  at  every  successive  failure,  of  his  hopes,  till  wearied 
out  at  last  he  sinks  down  into  a  comer,  sore  and>  crest-fallen,  to 
brood  in  silence  over  his  own  ignorance  and  helplessness. 

Octcber  1.  Letters  from  America,-— which  summon  me  away.  I 
should  lament  my  departure  more  if  I  did  not  hope  soon  to  renew 
my  intimacy  with  a  country  in  which  I  have  met  with  so  much 
hospitality  and  kindness.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  think  that 
two  nations  so  formed  by  nature  to  be  friendly  to  each  other, 
should  have  ever  been  at  enmity.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  both 
grow  wiser  as  we  grow  older.  Every  impulse  of  feeling,  and 
every  consideration  of  interest  would  seem  to  bind  America  and 
England  toeether  by  the  firmest  ties  of  friendship : — *^  Those  then 
whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder  !^ 


PAKTING. 
YoN-fleecy  cloud  that  Teilsthe  gCDtle  moon. 

My  Lelia  I  seems  some  lover  Ungeriug  there. 
Whom  destiny  hath  doom'd  to  sever  soon 

From  all  it  loves  in  heaven — ^that  mistress  fair. 
And  now  it  slowly  leaves  her,  floatins  bright 

Through  the  soft  azure,  but  more  dim  appear* 
As  farther  from  her  beams,  'till,  dark  as  night. 

The  joyless  cloud  dissolves  in  dewy  tears.  ^ 
O  !  Lelia,  we  must  part !     For  1  have  been. 

At  best,  a  cloud  upon  thy  happiness, 
Which  thou  hast  render'd  bright  like  that  thou  'st  seen ; 

And  like  it  will  I  flee  in  dark  distress. 
To  free  thy  brow  from  sadness — for  'twill  be 
Clear  as  that  cloudless  moon,  when  I  have  passM  from  thee. 

C.  L. 


"*— *- 


SONNBT. 
O  sing' that  sw«et  and  soothing  strain  again! 

Oft  in  the  quiet  night  it  comes  to  me. 

And  memory  of  the  past,  and  home,  and  thee. 
And  joys  long  gone  are  ever  in  its  train : 
Sweet  strains  1  sweet  days !  if  there  be  hours  when  pain 

O'er  pleasure  sways,  your  joys  remembering. 
Soon  can  my  heart  those  weaker  thoughts  restrain. 

And  nooler  musing  to  my  spirit  bring.-— 
Nor  would  I  prize  the  uncertain  dawning  light 

Above  the  splendour  of  a  noon-day  sun ; 
Nor  live  again  the  hours,  however  bright. 

And  mil  of  joy,  as  when  my  life  begun. 
If  my  faint  knowledge  of  the  just  and  true. 

And  good  and  holy,  must  desert  me  too.  E.  T. 


(«33) 

GERMAN    LITERATURE.— THE    MINEB   OF   THE    EAST.* 

**  Oottes  ist  der  Orient,  nod  Gottes  ist  der  Occident, 
£r  leitet,  wen  er  will,  den  wahren  Pfad."        Koran.  II  Sura. 

The  conteiiU  and  object  of  the  '*  Mines  of  the  East**  appear  to  us 
so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following 
sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  work. — In  the  middle  ages,  when  Asia,  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  burst  into  Europe,  and  £u* 
rope  into  Asia,  by  the  expedition  of  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  the 
genius  of  the  East  tirst  began  to  disperse  the  mists  of  Gothic  barba- 
rity, and  to  diffuse  its  ffenial  breath  over  the  rougher  spirit  of  nor- 
thern climes.  The  i5th  century  witnessed  both  the  extirpation  of 
the  Arabians  from  Spain,  and  the  fall  of  Grecian  dominion  in  Con- 
stantinople. From  this  period  the  study  of  Oriental  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  birth.  Its  utility  in  advancing  history,  general 
knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  in  short,  its  in* 
trinsic  worth,  became  universally  recognized.  England,  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  have  each  contended  for  the  palm 
in  this  branch  of  learning ;  not  to  mention  the  progress  that  has  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be  made  in  the  Ottoman  empire  itself,  by  means 
of  libraries,  literary  societies,  academies,  and  printing-offices. 

Notwithstanding  its  importance,  and  the  manifold  efforts  learned 
men  have  devoted  to  this  study,  it  is  far  from  being  so  general  as 
could  be  wished.  Our  perfection  in  it  can  by  no  means  compare 
with  that  we  have  attained  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is  occasioned, 
less  perhaps  by  the  repulsive  difficulties  it  presents,  than  by  the  total 
want  of  such  aid  and  facilities  as  might  encourage  many  to  attempt 
it.  It  is  expensive  on  account  of  the  sacrifices  it  requires  both  of 
money  and  time :  thus  the  manuscripts  are  to  most  people  unattain- 
able, and  the  multiplying  of  these  pieces  of  literature,  either  by  print- 
ing or  copying,  would  by  no  means  indemnify  the  expenses  of  the 
bookseller,  still  less  the  labour  of  a  transcriber,  who  looks  for  daily 
sustenance  to  the  produce  of  his  work.  The  learned  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  devote  themselves  to  this  species  of  knowledge,  are 
few,  and  still  fewer  the  rich  who  are  inclined  to  esteem  and  patronize 
it,  in  preference  to  all  others.  Many  useful  works,  which,  but  for 
these  reasons,  would  have  issued  from  the  first  Orientalists,  have 
either  Kmained  at  a  stand,  or  never  been  undertaken.  Periodical 
productions  especially,  which,  being  commercial  speculations,  were 
least  capable  of  sustaming  themselves,  soon  failed  in  the  trial4  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Klaproth^s  Asiatic  Magazine,  in  Germany,  aban- 
doned at  the  expiration  of  its  first  year  ;  and  even  in  England,  where 
Oriental  literature  meets,  in  general,  with  so  much  encouragement, 
(huelet^s  Collections  have  beea  discontinued. 

To  make  up  for  this  scarcity  of  learned  men  who,  ud recompensed, 
might  have  leisure  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  for  this  want  of 
patrons  with  an  inclination  to  recompense,  a  society  of  amateurs  and 
connoisseurs  assembled  at  Vienna  in  1800,  determined  on  instituting 
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a  periodical  work,  under  the  above  title  of  **  Fundgruben  des 
Orients/*  or  "  Mines  of  the  East."  This  enterprise  was  unconnected 
with  all  idea  of  pecuniary  emolument ;  the  only  advantage  the  con- 
tributors proposed  to  themselves,  being  the  honour  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  Oriental  literature,  and  receiving  the  thanks  due  to  their 
exertions.  Count  Wenezlaus  von  Rzewusky,  a  Polish  nobleman  of 
the  highest  distinction,  himself  a  profound  Orientalist,  became  at 
once  responsible  for  the  expenses,  which  the  sale  of  the  work  was  at 
first  far  from  covering ;  at  the  same  time  undertaking,  if  the  costs 
were  eventually  realized,  to  advance  an  equal  sum  in  the  promotion 
of  other  pursuits  of  similar  tendency.  The  principal  contributor, 
and  indeed  editor  of  the  whole,  is  Joseph  Hammer,  who,  after 
fulfilling  a  long  series  of  arduous  diplomatic  duties  in  Asia,  is  now 
settled  at  Vienna,  where  he  is  held  to  be  the  first  Orientalist  in  the 
empire. 

No  city  on  earth  could  be  better  qualified  for  the  site  of  such  an 
enterprise  than  Vienna.  Besides  the  rich  collection  of  MSS.  belong- 
ing to  Count  Rzewusky,  who  bought  the  inestimable  rarities  of  the 
late  Messrs.  Jenisch  and  Wallenburg,  it  has  at  its  command  the  num- 
berless treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library.  Then  its  geographical 
position,  its  political  neighbourhood  to  the  west,  its  facility  of  com- 
munication with  Constantinople,  the  staple-town  of  the  East,  where 
several  correspondents  reside,  with  free  access  to  the  libraries  of 
Aboulhamid  and  Ragibpascha,  and  several  private  collections ;  all 
these  circumstances  seem  to  have  marked  out  Vienna  as  the  centre  of 
eastern  and  western  literary  negociation. 

This  work  embraces  all  that  either  comes  from,  or  relates  to,  the 
East ;  translations  from  the  Oriental  tongues,  essays,  remarks,  ex- 
tracts, notices,  descriptions,  sketches  and  projects  of  every  species, 
in  all  the  most  current  languages  of  Europe  ;  for  although,  most  of 
the  members  of  the  society  being  Germans,  the  principal  part  of  the 
articles  are  written  in  their  mother  tongue,  yet  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  naturally  presupposes  that  of  the  European  languages,  a  vast 
number  of  communications  have  been  received  in  French,  Italian, 
English,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Romaic.  The  object,  in  admitting  this 
mixture  of  tongues,  was  the  advantage  it  procured,  of  being  able  to 
reckon  on  contributors  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia :  thus, 
though  contenting  themselves  with  the  humble  appellation  of  a  So- 
ciety of  Amateurg,  the  pages  of  their  work  are  enriched  by  the 'names 
of  the  most  celebrated  Orientalists  that  exist,  who,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  disinterested  love  of  knowledge,  voluntarily  contributed 
their  labours.  But,  what  above  all  insured  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, was  the  inexhaustible  source  ofiered  to  the  society,  through 
numberless  direct  communications  with  the  East.  From  the  very 
opening  of  the  work  they  received  uninterrupted  intelligence,  not 
only  from  Constantinople,  and  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  but  from 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; — connexions  were  afterwards  formed  with 
Barbary,  Tartary,  Arabia,  Morocco,  China,  and  India ;  so  that  their 
publication  became  a  sort  of  point  de  reunion  for  the  amateurs  of 
Oriental  literature,  not  only  in  every  part  of  Europe,  but  in  Asia, 
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where  the  fruits  of  so  many  valuable  researches  lie  buried  merely 
for  want  of  the  means  of  communication. 

The  grand  object  in  view  was  the  pointing  out  to  the  West,  the  pro- 
gress of  Oriental  studies  towards  perfection,  thus  realizing  the  spirit 
of  the  motto> 

"  God's  is  the  East  and  God's  is  the  West, 
He  guides  whom  he  pleases  in  the  true  path." 

With  this  intention,  all  relating  in  the  East  to  the  West,  and  in  the 
West  to  the  Blast,  is  here  collected,  and  every  effort  made  for  bring- 
ing to  light,  from  hitherto  unworked  mines,  such  treasures  as  may 
conduce  to  the  knowledge  and  improvement  of  mankind.  Philology, 
eloquence,  poetry,  moral  philosophy,  physicks,  mathematicks,  me- 
dicine, jurisprudence,  geography,  history,  together  with  their  sister- 
sciences,  numismaticks,  statistics,  topography,  and  bibliography, 
all  find  their  places.  Notices  of  every  country,  people,  art,  and 
science,  of  the  East  have  been  eagerly  sought  after :  pains  have 
been  taken  to  render  several  precious  and  hidden  works  either  more 
known  by  remarks,  or  more  generally  useful  by  a  partial  translation  of 
extracts.  In  a  word,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  discover  and 
bring  to  light  new  veins  of  truth,  excellence,  and  beauty,  which  are 
here  presented  as  the  unadulterated  product  of  the  mines,  purified 
from  the  heterogeneous  matter,  which  even  the  richest  of  all  ores,  is 
found  to  contain. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Mines  of  the  East"  came  out  in  1809.  It 
was  originally  intended  as  a  quarterly  publication,  but,  owing  to 
several  accidents,  some  irregularity  took  place,  and  four  Numbers 
only  were  published  in  the  first  two  years,  each  containing  from  100 
to  120  pages.  From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  but  twenty* 
four  numbers  have  appeared.  Having  said  thus  much,  by  way  of  in- 
troducing our  readers  to  the  nature  of  the  work  in  question,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  a  specimen  of  its  contents,  and  trust  we  shall  have  it 
in  our  power  to  present  them,  at  a  future  time,  with  extracts  of  such 
parts  as  may  afford  both  instruction  and  amusement.' 


Arabic  Verses  addressed  to  his  Majesty  Napoieon  Bonaparte, 
Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Mar- 
riage  toith  her  Imperial  Highness  Maria-Louisa,  Archduchess  of 
Austria.*    ^y  Michel  Sabbag. 

"  August  prince,  whom  Heaven  has  given  us  for  our  sovereign,  and 
who  holds  among  the  most  fortunate  of  monarchs,  the  same  rank  as 
the  diadem  on  the  heads  of  kings. 


*  We  have  been  led  to  select  this  piece,  partly  because  our  limits,  on  the  present 
occasion,  do  not  admit  of  a  longer  one ;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  late  event  at 
St.  Helena,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  striking.  We  leave  the  reader  to  his  own 
reflections  thereon,  begging  him  only  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  present  is  not  an 
imaginary  composition,  but  the  literal  translation  of  a  poem,  actually  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  strangely-fated  being  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
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**  Thov  hatt  attained  the  summit  of  all  happiness,  and,  by  thy  un- 
shaken constancy,  hast  arrived  at  a  glory,  of  which  the  human  intel- 
lect can  with  difficulty  conceive ! 

^'  Thou  hast  stamped  on  the  forehead  of  time,  the  memory  of  thy 
numberless  exploits,  in  characters  of  light,  every  one  of  which  suf- 
fices to  illuminate  with  its  dazzling  rays  the  whole  extent  of  the 
universe ! 

*'  Who  can  resist  him,  whoih  the  assistance  of  Heaven  never  aban- 
dons, who  has  victory  fior  his  guide,  and  whose  steps  are  directed  by 
God? 

"  Fortune,  in  each  century  has  produced  a  hero  who  was  the  pearl 
of  his  age ;  amid  these  mighty  ones,  thou  sbinest  like  a  costly  diamond 
in  a  necklace  of  inestimable  price. 

*'  The  meanest  of  thy  subjects,  wherever  he  may  reside,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  homage  ;  he  partakes  of  thy  glory,  whose  lustre  is 
reflected  on  him. 

**  In  thee  every  virtue  is  united;  but  the  justice  which  rules  all  thy 
actions,  would  alone  suffice  to  immortalize  thy  name. 

^'  Didst  thou  not  sprinkle  the  scorching  sands  of  the  desert  with  the 
milk  that  was  offered  thee,  fearing  to  commit  a  crime  in  moistening 
thy  parched  tongue,  as  long  as  thy  brave  soldiers  remained  a  prey  to 
their  burning  thirst  1 

**  Now,  perhaps,  the  Briton  will  at  last  perceive  his  folly  in  oppos- 
ing the  wisdom  of  thy  projects,  in  struggling  against  thy  fortune. 

''  May  this  new  alliance  propitiate  thy  vows,  and  those  we  offer  up 
for  thy  happiness !  May  it  produce  thee  a  son,  in  whom  thy  image 
shall  live,  and  who  shall  perpetuate  the  glory  of  thy  name  ! 

^'  No !  The  daughter  of  Darius  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Louisa, 
thy  spouse ;  nor  the  glory  of  Alexander  to  that  which  thy  deeds  have 
acquired  thee ! 

'^  How  many  heroic  names  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  sunk  into  obli- 
vion, since  the  prodigies  of  thy  might  began  to  efface  the  remembrance 
of  their  actions ! 

*'  31essed  the  epoch  that  unites  so  august  a  pair !  The  last  of  my 
vers*es,  by  a  wise  combination,  shall  preserve  its  memory.*  Year 
that  art  the  joy  and  the  triumph  of  France,  thy  century  shall  rejoice 
to  have  witnessed  the  junction  of  the  sun  and  the  lion !  '*  f 


*  All  the  Arabic  letters  bear  a  numerical  value  :  some  bave  ooe  or  more  tittlea 
over  them ;  others  have  none.  By  adding  together  the  amounts  of  the  tittled 
letters  in  the  last  rerse,  the  result  is  the  number  1810.  The  same  product  is 
obtained  by  adding  together  the  amounts  of  all  the  untittled  letters  in  the  same 
verse. 

t  This  idea  is  much  juster  in  the  original,  as  the  Arabic  word  for  sun  is  of  the 
feminine  gender. 


(  ^37  ) 
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Wilt  choose 


To  ride  upon  tbe  winds  ;  or  sport  with  elres 

la  grove  or  valley  wUd^  on  primrose  beds  ; 

With  dwarfs  to  parley  by  the  moonlight  pale  i 

Or  share  the  mountam  monarch's  revelr)'  ?  4 

We  have  not  yet  finished  our  excursion  Into  tbe  Hartz ;  but  lest 
our  readers  should  think  we  make  too  long  a  stay  there,  and  should 
imagine  that  we  intend  to  bestow  a  proportionate  attention  on  other 
districts,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that  we  propose,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present,  to  limit  our  view  of  local  traditions  to  the  wild  regions 
with  which  we  commenced.  We  have  only  taken  this  spot  as  exhi- 
biting a  specimen  of  the  variety  and  copiousness  of  these  popular 
tales  (where  no  violent  convulsions  have  intervened  to  break  the  chain 
of  their  correspondence  with  those  great  historic  changes  in  society, 
religion,  and  government,  which  have  successively  taken  place),  and 
as  evincing  the  length  of  time  to  which  they  may  be  almost  orally 
preserved  when  thus  connected  with  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  the  country.  We  shall  endeavour  to  finish  our  historical  series  of 
these  traditions  in  the  present  number,  and  shall  then  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  other  departments  of  popular  literature. 

King  LAurin,  and  the  endless  tales  of  contests  between  rival  races 
of  disproportionate  dimensions,  were  noticed  in  our  last.  His 
dwarfish  Majesty's  adventures,  as  told  in  *'  the  Little  Garden  of 
Roses,"  form  by  far  the  most  sprightly  and  poetic  portion  of  the 
Heldenbuch.  We  should  like  to  see,  and  may  perhaps  attempt  a 
translation  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  select  portions  of  it.  It  is  of 
very  reasonable  dimensions,  and  from  its  lively  and  graceful  descrip- 
tions, and  its  chivalrous  fairy-like  tone,  would  be  a  favourable  speci- 
men to  select  of  the  curious  and  venerable  class  of  romances  to  which 
it  belongs.  We  have  now  to  inquire,  whether  or  not  thete  are  more 
coincidences  between  the  traditions  of  these  romances  and  the  ruder 
prose  narratives  of  the  peasantry  of  the  forest.  , 

The  Kyffhaus  mountain  is  the  great  scene  of  those  enchantments, 
from  the  crude  tradition  of  which  Peter  Claus  appears  to  have  been 
framed  by  a  comparatively  modem  fancy,  for  the  plot  of  that  tale 
coincides  in  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  agency,  without  any  allu- 
sion to  the  personages  to  whose  history  it  belongs,  and  who  alone 
make  the  story  intelligible.  The  burthen  of  all  the  traditions  relat- 
ing to  this  spot  is,  that  the  mountain  is  the  depository  of  some  great 
and  inexhaustible  'treasure,  and  of  course  that  it  is  peopled  with 
guardian  beings  capable  of  protecting  their  trust,  and  rewarding  their 
favourites  with  occasional  bounty  from  the  store.  Over  the  whole 
there  is  a  great  presiding  genius,  who  is  in  roost  of  the  tales  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  When  we  consider  the  great 
fame  of  the  Emperor  Rothbart,  or  Barbarossa,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  should  be  the  Frederick  selected  for  the  honourable  post. 
The  beard  itself,  therefore,  is  usually  added  to  complete  the  identifi- 
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cation  with  the  ffreat  and  popular  monarch  who  met  his  death  in  the 
holy  cause.  In  his  gorgeous  palace  in  the  vaults  of  the  mountain, 
glittering  with  precioos  stones  and  metals,  he  is  pictured  as  holding 
hb  enchanted  court,  surrounded  hy  the  pomp  of  the  empire,  and  at- 
tended hy  a  royal  princess  his  daughter,  while  hosts  of  dwarfs  minis- 
ter to  him.  He  is  sometimes  found  wandering  even  to  the  exterior 
of  the  mountain,  hut  generally  he  reposes  with  his  splendid  golden 
crown  Upon  his  head,  slumbering  in  a  deep  trance  on  the  royal  throne. 
Before  him  is  placed  a  marble  table,  against  which  he  reclines,  his  red 
beard  flowing  to  his  feet,occasionally  raising  his  eye-lids  as  if  struggliag 
with  the  overpowering  weight  of  sleep,  and  then,  as  if  wearied  with 
the  exertion,  exclaiming,  "  Now  will  I  sleep  yet  another  hundred 
years."  In  after-ages  he  is  fated  to  re-appear  on  earth ;  and  in  token 
of  a  renovated  order  of  things,  will  hang  bis  shield  upon  a  withered 
tree,  that  will  forthwith  sprout.  He  will  restore  peace  to  Christen- 
dom, and  pass  over  the  seas  to  the  final  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  reign  of  Frederick,  the  great  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Suabia,  was  the  commencement  of  a  splendid  «ra  in  the 
early  literature  of  Germany.  All  its  princes  were  lovers  of  song ; 
most  of  them  were  successful  couriers  of  the  Muse,  and  their  patron- 
age and  example  roused  and  formed  that  school  of  Nordiem  Trouba- 
dours, who  yield  in  no  respect  to  the  fame  of  their  Southern  brethren. 
The  tradition,  therefore,  very  naturally  considers  the  taste  for  song  as 
yet  animating  and  reviving  the  drowsy  faculties  of  the  enchanted 
£mperor.  Accordingly  most  of  those  who  have  been  from  time  to 
time  honoured  with  an  introduction  to  the  Imperial  presence,  have 
been  indebted  for  it  to  their  poetical  or  musical  abilities,  and  generally 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  the  attendant  dwarfs.  We  shall  trans- 
late one  tale  of  this  description : — 

"  In  his  enchanted  state  the  Emperor  yet  loves  music ;  and  many  a 
shepherd  who  has  tuned  his  pipe  upon  the  mountain,  has  been  in- 
vited, in  return,  to  his  presence,  and  sent  away  with  rich  presents. 
This  became,  at  length,  well  known,  and  a  company  of  musicians  re- 
solved to  entertain  the  monarch  with  a  complete  concert.  According- 
ly, in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  night,  they  arose,  and  as  the  clock  of 
Tiileda  struck  twelve,  they  began  their  music. 

"  Hardly  had  the  band  struck  up,  when  the  Princess  appeared,  and 
invited  them  by  gestures  to  follow  her.  The  mountain  opened,  and 
in  they  all  went,  playing  in  full  concert.  Meat  and  drink  were  provided 
in  plenty,  and  the  choristers  of  course  played  their  part.  So  fieur  so 
good ;  but  they  felt  a  strong  desire  for  the  rich  and  beautiful  diamonds 
which  lay  around  them.  No  one,  however,  offered  them  any.  Not 
very  well  pleased  at  this,  they  broke  off  as  soon  as  morning  dawned, 
thinking,  of  course,  they  should  have  some  drink-money  at  parting. 
The  Emperor  bowed  to  them  in  a  lordly  but  friendly  manner,  and  his 
daughter  only  gave  each  of  them  a  green  bough. 

"  They  all  took  the  boughs  out  of  respect  to  the  company  they  were 
in,  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  open  air,  they  threw  them  away, 
and  cracked  their  jokes  at  the  Imperial  generosity— only  one  took 
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care  of  hia  bough  as  a  tokeo  of  the  frolic  When  he  reached  l^oine 
he  shewed  it>  laughing,  to  his  wife ;  but  behold,  when  they  looked  at 
it,  all  the  leaves  had  turned  into  golden  ten-dollar  {>ieces.  Away  ran 
the  others  back  to  the  mountain  to  look  for  their  boughs ;  but  it  was 
too  late — they  were  gone.*' 

The  tale  of  mountain  enchantment  is  usually  the  same  in  all  es- 
sential particuhuB,  but  the  £mperor  Frederick^  is  not  always  the  hero 
of  it.  The  Emperor  Charles  (sometimes  Charlemagne,  and  some- 
times, probably,  Charles  IV.)  is  often  plaoed  in  the  sanie  pcedica- 
meat.  In  one  instance  Henry  VI.  occupies  the  throne;  and  even  the 
prophet  Jonas  has,  we  believe,  been  raised  to  a  similajr  dignity,  and 
decorated  with  the  everlasting  beard. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  find  a  monk  occupyii^  a  conapicoous  sta- 
tion in  the  guardianship  of  the  mountain ;  at  one  4ime  as  a  sort  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  Emperor,  at  oth^s  alpne  aiyl  inde- 
pendent, as  in  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  the  Vintner  of  TiUeda, 
which  is,  however,  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

**  A  good  citizen  of  Tilleda,  at  the  christening  of  one  of  his  children, 
finding  his  wine  indifierent,  told  his  elder  daughter  Ilsabel,  in  jest,  that 
she  might  find  better  in  the  cellar  of  the  Old  Knights  of  the  Kytfbftu^^r. 
Ilsabel,  taking  him  at  his  word,  set  off,  and  by  a  little  friendly  a^ist- 
ance,  found  her  way  to  the  recesses  of  the  mountain,  apd  actqally 
made  firee  with  the  stores  of  the  ancient  lovers  of  hospitality,  which 
were,  of  course,  of  most  excellent  quality.  Her  father  and  she  kept 
their  own  counsel ;  but  a  vintner  who  lived.opposite  watched  the  girl 
to  the  cellar,  and  found  out  the  secret.  Knowing  that  the  cofnqipdity 
which  he  sold  under  the  name  of  wine  would  be  considerably  improved 
by  the  admixture  of  the  produce  of  a  good  cellar,  he  next  eveniAg 
betook  himself  to  the  mountain  with  the  largest  cask  he  could  find, 
meaning  to  repeat  the  same  visit  every  night. 

**  As  he  reached  the  spot  where,  the  day  before,  he  had  marked 
the  entrance  to  the  cellar,  a  horrible  darkness  suddenly  i^pread  around 


*  In  answer  to  Y.'s  observations  in  the  10th  Number  of  this  work,  the  writer  con- 
fesses (though  he  does  not  think  that  his  citation  renders  the  confession  necessary), 
that  he  had  orerlooked  what  Y.  calls  the  «<iuaint  *'  admission  in  **  The  8ketch*book," 
that  the  tale  idlnded  to  "  was  suggested  by  .a  little  German  euperstitioB  about  the 
Emperor  der  Rotbbart  and  the  Kypphauser  mountain."  Whether  the  reference  be 
*'  qnaint,'*  or  entitled  to  any  other  epithet,  he  will  not  inquire ;  but  he  still  thinks 
Peter  Clans  copied  <<  without  proper  acknowledgement ;"  and  the  reference  giren 
to  '<  the  little  German  superstition  about  the  Emperor  der  Rothbart>*'  now  shews 
the  anther  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  book  which  contains  not  only  that 
superstition,  but  the  tale  from  which  he  has  so  largely  borrowed,  and  in  which  the 
£mperor  has  no  more  part  than  any  other  of  the  many  magical  persons  whom  tra- 
dition sends  to  haunt  the  spot.  At  the  same  time,  the  beauty,  and  in  many  respects 
great  originality  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  by  no  means  sought  to  be  depreciated.  The 
writer  wiU  be  always  happy  to  see  similar  superstructures  raised  upon  such  founda- 
tions. 

The  insensible  effluxion  of  time  by  removal,  for  an  apparentiy  momentary  space, 
into  scenes  of  enchantment,  is  a  favourite  German  incident,  and  susceptible  of 
great  Interest  and  beauty  of  effect,  as  "  The  Sketch-book "  shews.  A  curious 
instance  of  its  application  to  Christian  superstition  occurs  in  the  old  Imllad  of 
^'  The  Daughter  of  the  Conunandant  of  Gross- Wardein^ in  Hungary/'  in  BOsching's 
"  Volks-Sagen." 

2p2 
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him.  The  wind  blew  tremendously ;  it  howled  among  the  rocks,  and 
a  whirlwind  hurled  him,  with  his  cart  and  cask,  from  precipice  to  pre- 
cipice, till  at  length  he  found  himself  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  burial- 
vault. 

"  On  a  sudden,  before  him  passed  slowly  a  funeral  procession. 
He  gazed  wildly  upon  the  sable  train — it  was  followed  by  his  own  wife 
and  by  some  of  his  neighbours,  whom  be  easily  recognized.  Terror 
seized  him,  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

**  The  vision  passed,  and  after  a  while  he  recovered,  saw  himself 
still  in  a  vault  faintly  lighted  by  a  glimmering  lamp,  and  heard  the 
well  known  bell  of  Tilleda  strike  twelve  o'clock  immediately  over  where 
he  lay.  Several  hours  then  had  passed  unconsciously,  and  by  some 
means  he  was  immured  in  the  burying-place  under  the  church  of  his 
native  village.  More  dead  than  alive,  he  dared  scarcely  breathe, 
when  a  monk  entered,  took  him  in  his  arms,  carried  him  up  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  opened  a  door,  put  some  gold  into  his  hand,  and  left 
him  lying  on  the  mountain. 

<*^t  was  an  icv  cold  night,  and  the  vintner  could  barely  crawl  home. 
The  clock  struck  one  as  he  reached  his  door.     He  took  to  his  bed, 
•  and  in  three  days  was  dead.     The  gold  which  the  enchanted  monk 
had  given  him  paid  the  cost  of  his  funeral.'' 

But  if  we  seek  for  some  sort  of  historical  basis  to  these  tales  of 
such  ancient  date  and  uniform  turn  of  plot,  we  must  ask,  how  comes 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  a  Suabian  prince,  having  no  particular  con- 
nexion with  this  part  of  Germany,  over  which  his  sovereignty  was 
but  nominal,  to  be  placed  with  his  friend  and  associate  the  monk  in 
this  state  of  high  veneration  in  the  Hartz  forest?  Busching  is  in- 
clined to  date  the  origin  of  these  traditions  much  earlier  than  the  age 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  of  this  they  bear  strong  internal  evidence.  The 
enchanted  residence  of  kings  and  heroes  in  mountains  and  forest  fast- 
nesses, after  their  removal  from  active  life,  is,  as  he  obser\'es,  of  the 
very  highest  antiquity.  Dietrich  (spelt  often  Tiederic),  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  northern  romance,  is  said  not  to  have  died,  but  to 
have  gone  forth  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  those  dwarfs,  with  whom 
so  many  of  his  exploits  are  connected,  and  never  to  have  returned. 
The  names  are  easily  convertible  ;  and  is  it  not  more  likely  that  the 
traditionary  hero  of  the  Hartz  should  have  been  Dietrich  than  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  when  the  scene  of  action  and  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  story  evidently  belong  to  the  Heldenbuch  class  of 
romances? 

Who  then  is  his'  associate — the  monk  ?  May  he  not  be  Ilsan,  the 
traditionary  fellow  warrior  of  Dietrich,  to  whom,  somehow  or  other, 
the  anachronous  epithet  of  monk  is  given  by  ''  The  Rose-garden  at 
Worms,"  another  romance,  which  forms  part  of  the  Heldenbuch  ? 
Repeated  traces  of  his  name  are  found  in  the  Hartz,  such  as  Use, 
Ilsung,  Ilsen,  or  Isen-stein  (a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Niebelungen- 
hid)  and  Ilsenburg  (or  Eisenburg,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Heldenbuch), 
near  Wcrnigerode,  his  reputed  resideuce,  afterwards  a  monastery  of 
that  name.  Ilsan  occupies  a  high  station  in  the  Wilkina  uid  Ninun- 
ga  Saga,  where  he  appears  as  a  powerful  prince  ruling  in  this  neigh- 
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bourhood,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Dietiicb,  perhaps  zealous 
in  the  observance  of  the  Pagan  ^ligious  rites  of  his  age,  and  there., 
fore,  by  the  usual  confusion  of  the  Christian  rc-modellers  of  these 
tales,  metamorphosed  into  a  monk.  »,    ,      j 

In  this  capacity  he  is,  in  "  The  Garden  of  Roses  at  Worms,/  placed 
in  the  Abbey  of  Isen-burg.      The  haughty  princess  Crimhilt,  the. 
owner  of  the  garden,  challenges  Dietrich  and  his  com  pan  ions  to 
combat  with  her  warriors  who  guarded  it,  under  the  command  of  the 
giant  Stauden-fuss,  and  promises  that  the  conqueror  should  receive, 
Ha  trophy,  a  kiss,  and  a  chaplet  of  the  Roses.     Dietrich  accepts 
Jhechaleoge,  and  calls,  among  others,  on   Ilsan  to  accompany  him, 
which  he  readily  agrees  to  do,  promising  to  bnng  back  to  each  of 
The  fifty-two  monk^  who  hated  their  warhke  brother    a  chaplet  of 
roses      In  this  expedition  Ilsan  is  wofully  degraded  from  the  high 
estate  in  which  other  accounte  place  him    and  becomes  the  Fnar 
Tuck  of  the  party.     He  first  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  giant; 

Among  the  roses  there  so  gay 

LeapM  forth  the  grisly  Monk, 
The  ladies  laugh'd  to  see  his  beard 

And  face  so  lean  and  shrunk. 

As  on  with  angry  step  he  trod 

Along  the  flowery  green. 
Full  many  a  maiden  laughed  loud. 

And  many  a  knight  1  ween. 
And  out  then  lady  Crimhilt  spoke. 

Oh  Father,  leave  thine  ire ; 
Go  home,  and  with  thy  brothers  chaunt 

Thy  matins  in  the  choir. 
'*  Nay,  gentle  lady  1"  cried  the  monk, 

"  Bright  roses  must  I  have, 
To  deck  this  dusky  cowl  of  mine 
With  chaplet  gay  and  brave." 
And  loudly  laughM  the  giant  too. 

To  see  his  beard  so  rough  ;        ,    ,     , 
"  And  should  I  laugh  till  morrow's  dusk, 

I  had  not  laugh'd  enough  5 
Say,  hath  the  warlike  Kemp  of  Bern 

Sent  forth  his  fool  to  fight?" 
"  Giant,  take  heed,  thy  hide  shall  feel 
That  1  have  wits  aright." 

proud  princess  who  made  mirth  of  him. 

And  when  Crimhilt  the  Queen 

Gave  the  kisses  fifty-two. 
With  his  rough  and  grisly  beard 

Full  sore  he  made  ner  rue. 
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A  few  there  were  who  would  not  pray 

For  brother  Ilsan's  tou]. 
So  straisbt  their  beards  together  he  tied. 

And  hung  them  on  a  pole. 

If  we  are  asked,  what  is  the  treasure  which  these  confederate 
worthies  guard  within  the  mountain,  it  will,  we  conclude,  be  wisest, 
to  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  treasures  about  which  the  heroes  of  tke 
Niebelungen  are  so  busy. 

This  is  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Kyffhauser  tradition ;  and  we 
must  beg  the  same  indulgence  for  it  that  all  theories  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  considered  entitled  to.  It  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
many  which  have  been  started  on  equally  important  subjects,  of  the 
reputation  of  which  the  authors  have  been  more  jealous  than  we 
shall  be  of  ours. 

There  is  another  and  a  surer  period  of  history,  though  one  in- 
volved in  almost  as  much  obscurity  of  detail,  to  which  some  of  the 
Hartz  tales  relate  ;  we  mean  those  which  concern  the  ancient  SaxoD 
mythology,  whose  altars  the  arms  of  Charles  Martel,  seconded  by  the 
pious  exertions  of  the  English  Winfred  (afterwards  Saint  Bonifieuse)  re- 
placed by  Christian  superstitions,  which  have  in  their  turn,  too, 
given  way  to  a  more  enlightened  system  of  religion.  Some  of  these 
stories  are  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  conversion  wrought 
among  a  half  civilized  people  by  a  conqueriug  army.  Conviction  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  ejected  deity  to  that  of  the  victor  was  doubtless 
produced  by  the  most  persuasive  of  all  rhetorics  ;  but  the  people  re- 
tained their  belief  in  the  existence  and  power  of  the  discarded  objects 
of  their  worship,  and  an  inclination  still  to  afford  them  a  portion  of 
their  allegiance. 

Of  this  class  is  the  account  of  the  ancient  shrine  of  the  heathen 
Lora,  the  goddess  of  love,  whose  worship  was  indeed  abolished,  but 
not  without  some  proofs  of  her  power,  which  compelled  Winfred  to 
call  for  the  active  interference  of  the  Virgin  to  save  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  slighted  goddess. 

Hers  was  the  grove  where  the  Saxon  young  men  and  maidens  every 
spring  brought  the  firstlings  of  the  chase  and  garlands  of  flowers  for 
the  chief  priest  to  crown  the  most  faithful  lovers ;  hers  was  the  foun- 
tain to  which  the  luckless  lover  made  his  pilgrimage,  to  drink  in  its 
waters  oblivion  of  his  sorrows ;  and  hers  was  the  awful  task  of  punish- 
ing the  inconstant.  The  whole  tradition  is  worthy  even  of  Grecian 
mythology.  ^ 

*'  Winfred  destroyed  her  grove,  *  the  Grove  of  Rest ;' —  then  va- 
nished her  power,  though  still  she  struggled  for  vengeance  on  her 
enemies.  As  he  hasted  on  his  triumphant  career,  not  far  from  Rein- 
harts  hill,  his  horses  and  carrin^es  plunged  suddenly,  as  it  were,  into 
a  deep  morass.  And  here  would  he  have  ended  ms  mortal  course, 
had  not  the  holy  Virgin  heard  his  prayers.  In  memory  of  his  peril 
he  erected  three  crosses,  even  now  to  be  seen,  at  the  spot  where  the 
earth  had  opened  to  swallow  him  up  ;  there,  too,  he  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  a  chapel,  '  for  her  mercy  vouchsafed  in  Lora*s  Wood  ;*  and 
hence  the  place  is  still  called  Elend  (mercy)." 
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The  D€xty  and  not  the  least  interesting  class  of  Hartz  tales,  are 
those  which  picture  in  lovely  colours  the  state  of  lawless  outrage  and 
petty  violence,  as  well  as  the  degraded  superstition,  in  which  Ger* 
many  was  involved  during  the  15Ui  and  16tb  centuries.  Upon  these 
we  cannot  now  enter,  and  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  traditions 
concerning  the  wild  hunter  Hackel,  and  the  more  modern  tales  of 
which  it  became  the  basis ;  such  as  the  interesting  history  of  the 
persecuted  Jacob  Nimmerniichtem.  Among  the  superstitions  of  this 
age  is  that  of  which  the  Brocken,  a  high  mountain  in  this  district,  is 
the  scene  during  Walpnrgis  tide,  i.  e.  the  night  of  May-day,  This 
has  been  in  some  measure  rendered  classical  by  the  strange  introduc- 
tion of  its  revelries  into  Goethe's  drama  of  Faustus.  It  has  lately 
been  rendered  still  more  familiar  by  its  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  outlines  of  Retsch,  for  the  elucidation  of  which  an  indiffe- 
rent translation  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  plates  has  lately 
been  put  forth,  under  the  modest  announcement  of  **  A  new  Transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  Faustus."  We  give  a  version  of  the  old  legend  or 
ballad  current  on  the  spot,  not  for  its  merits,  but  because  it  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  poetic  tradition  of  the  district. 

In  Thuringeo  they  know  full  well 

A  mountain,  Brocken  hight. 
That  for  full  sixteen  miles  around 

Stands  towering  to  the  sight. 

Saxon  and  Hess  from  far  and  near 

That  mountain's  summit  ken. 
As  high  o'er  all  the  hills  it  soars 

Of  Hartz  and  Thuringen. 

Thither,  as  ancient  records  tells. 

In  crowds  from  far  and  wide. 
The  witches  haste  at  dead  of  night 

All  at  Walpuigis  tide. 

There  youii£  and  old,   the  hellish  band. 

Their  wicxed  gambols  ^y. 
For  there  the  devil  leads  them  forth 

To  hold  their  holiday. 

And  there  in  darksome  glens  they  sport 

With  dance  and  revelry. 
And  goblin  spirits  bind  them  close 

In  spells  otgrammaiie. 

For  full  authority  have  they. 

As  learned  Clerks  have  told. 
The  mightiest  of  the  wizard  crew 

In  bondage  strict  to  hold. 

But  swift,  when  at  the  morning's  dawn 

They  hear  the  cock's  shrill  cry. 
Away  o*er  hill  and  valley  deep. 

All  through  the  air  they  hie. 

And,  fearless,  homeward  one  and  all, 

£a!ch  to  his  ceU  they  fly ; 
There,  as  we  know,  they  weave  their  work 

Of  spells  and  sorcery. 
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Here  we  must  end  our  fire-side  excursion  into  the  forest.     When  "we 
really  set  out  on  onr  travels,  there  is  no  spot  ive  shall  visit  with  more 
pleasant  associations;  and  while  our  Journal  records  our  rambles 
from   one  hill  and  valley  to  another,  it  shall  faithfully  register    the 
simple  and  affecting  tales  of  which  each  is  the  chronicle.     We  sliall 
rouse  the  mountain -echoes  with  the  mighty  *'  hunter  of  the  forest,'* 
join  in  the  sports  and  taste  the  good  wine  of  the  ancient  knights,  grind 
our  corn  (if  we  have  any)  at  the  deviFs  mill,  drown  all  our  cares  &ncl 
tender  crosses  (if  of  them  too  we  have  any)  at  the  fountain  of  Lora., 
and  at  night  look  out  for  shelter  in  what  was  once  the  humble  cottage 
of  Peter  Claus,  unless,  indeed,  we  should  be  honoured  by  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  Imperial  court  of  the  Kyffhauser. 


THE    TRAVELLER. 


"  Hnbet  enim  multum  jncundltatis  soli  ccelique  mutatio,  ipsaqiie  ilia  peregrinaiio 
mtersita."  Plinii  Epist. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  unpleasant  in  being  obliged 
to   answer   "  No,''   to  a  traveller's   "  Pray,  Sir,  were  you  ever 
abroad  ?"  and  to  sit  mum-chance  all  the  time  that  be  is  running 
over  the  ^'grinioire'^  of  outlandish  technicalities.     For  my  own 
part,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  man  is,  par  exceUencey  a  tra- 
velling animal ;  and  that  the  Tartar  race  are  the  nearest  in  th^r 
habits  to  the  natural  and  unsophisticated  instincts  of  the  untutored 
species.     Philosophers  have  written  largely  on  the  degeneration 
which  has  resulted  from  social  institutes,  and  especially  from  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  property  ;  but  they  have  overlooked 
the  great  and  leading  inconvenience  attached  to  the  spirit  of  accu- 
mulation, its  chaining  men  down  in  towns  or  on  farms,  checking 
their  migratory  propensities,  and  reducing  them  from  a  locomotive 
existence  to  the  soil-fixed  condition  of  a  cabbage.      One  proof  of 
man^s  innate  disposition  to  rove,  is  the  curiosity  so  generally 
manifested  by  the  sedentary  psut  of  the  world,  and  the  respect  it 
pays  to  those  who,  having  broken  through  local  ties,  have  ex- 
plored remote  and  distant  countries,  and  return  to  dieir  native 
cities  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  "  prate 
of  their  whereabouts"  in  return  for  a  good  oinner  and  a  bottle  of 
claret.     From  my  earliest  youth  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
honours  and  attentions  with  which  travellers  are  received  at  the 
fire-side  of  home-bred  families ;  and  I  never  heard  a  man  say  he 
/  had  ^dsited  a  country-town  to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  without  a 
sense  of  inferiority  that  made  me  seriously  uneasy.     Having  neg- 
lected to  avail  myself  of  the  short  peace  to  visit  France  under  the 
Consulate,  I  felt  a  mortal  aversion  for  all  who  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  myself;  and,  for  some  years  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  I  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  society  where  such 
persons  frequented. 
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Being,  however,  thus  ^*  pent  up  in  Utica,^  and  unable  to  reach 
tlie  ConUnent,  I  did  not  give  way  to  despair ;  but,  cutting  my 
coat  according  to  my  cloth,  I  indulged  my  itch  for  traveUing  by 
visiting  the  principal  places  of  notonety  in  our  own  islands,  and 
became  an  extensive  home  tourist.  While  yet  a  boy,  I  had  laid  a 
basis  for  my  future  peregrinations,  by  making  the  grand  tour  of  the 
escident  topography  of  London.  I  ate  fish  at  Billingsgate,  white- 
bait at  Greenwich,  ecUpies  at  the  aits  at  Brentford,  and  roast- 
pig  in  Porridge-island.  I  smoked  at  the  cider-cellar,  drank 
Burton-ale  in  GrayVinn-lane,  got  oysters  at  Wright's,  and  the 
best  salads  and  beef  a^la-mode  at  the  Thirteen  Cantons  in  the 
Seven  Dials.  Every  Sunday  I  pushed  my  discoveries  through 
the  principal  environs  of  the  metropolis,  and  made  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  celebrated  inns  and  ordinaries  within  twenty 
miles  of  ^'  the  great  city  ;^  so  that  I  might  boast  of  being  able  to 
give  an  opinion  of  all  that  had  acquired  a  name  from  ^*  Mother 
Red  Cap  s''  and  the  very  ancient  "  Three  Pigeons^  at  Brentford, 
(which  subsisted  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson,)  to  the  ^^  Star  and 
Garter^'  at  Richmond,  and  the  ^^  Bush^  at  Staines. 

In  one  lucky  summer  I  made  the  passage  to  Gravesend  by  sea, 
and  travelled  by  land  to  be  present  at  an  Eton  montem,  dimng  at 
Salt-Hill,  and  walking  in  the  evening  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor  with 
our  then  gracious  sovereign,  King  George  the  Third.  But  if  the 
world  was  not  field  enough  for  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  my  appetite  for  travel,  growing  with  what  it  fed 
upon,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  so  circumscribed  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. Fortunately  at  this  time  Margate^hoys  began  to  be  the  vogue. 
I  was  enabled  to  move  en  avanty  and  make  my  way  even  to  the 
sea-shore.  Oh  ?  how  my  heart  bounded  with  delight  m  setting  out 
upon  this  expedition  !  With  how  contemptuous  an  indifierence  I 
passed  by  tne  Hospital  at  Greenwich !  with  what  joy  I  I)eheld 
expanding  Thames  assume  the  extent  and  unsteadiness  of  its 
kindred  sea !  How  delighted  I  was  to  be  sea-sick !  How  en- 
raptured I  listened  to  the  ceaseless  flow  of  narrative,  which  the 
steersman  poured  forth  from  the  helm,  touching  his  voyages  in 
whalers  and  Indiamen !  On  landing  at  Margate  I  almost  fancied 
myself  at  Calcutta.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  was,  to  my 
heated  ima^nation,  another  Grand  Turk,  and  the  bathing  machines 
more  foreign  and  strange  than  the  bucentaur  at  Venice. 

On  returning  from  this  trip,  I  gave  myself  great  airs  among 
my  City  friends  :  I  talked  learnedly  of  the  Reculvers,  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  at  home  when  Deal  was 
introduced  into  conversation,  had  much  to  say  concerning  smug- 

flers,  and  hit  off  a   shipwreck  on   the   Goodwin's  to  the  lifo. 
laving  on  this  occasion  surveyed  the  coast  of  Kent,  I  made  one 
successful  expedition  to  Brighton  and  Worthing ;  and  by  a  caD  of 
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buffluess  waft  fortunately  obliged  to  go  to  Weymouth  during  a 
royal  vigit. 

About  this  time,  coming  into  a  small  but  gentee]  independence, 
I  left  trade,  took  to  the  study  of  botany  and  mineralogy,  and  got 
myself  elected  an  F.S.A.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  these  steps 
were  followed  by  a  tour  through  Wales,  a  visit  to  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  and  a  six  weeks  inspecUon  of  the  western  highlands 
of  Scotland.  Thus  by  dint  of  indefioifiable  exertions,  I  put  my- 
self upon  a  level  with  the  generality  of  domestic  travellers,  became 
a  sort  of  English  Humboldt,  and  was  seldom  out-talked  in  com- 
pany, except  by  a  professional  traveller,  or,  more  technically,  a 
"^  bagman^  or  ^^  rider.^  I  became  acquainted  with  the  distinctive 
charfurters  of  all  the  fashionable  watenng-phices,  made  a  hortus 
siccus^  a  collection  of  epitaphs,  and  another  of  inn-window  inscrip- 
tions, from  <*  Charming  Harriet  Winlove,**  to  ^^  In  questacasa 
troverete'*  inclusive ;  could  impose  upon  the  ignorant  with  such 
cabaiistical  terms  as  mica  slate,  grey  wacke,  transition  ropks,  and 
coal  formations ;  could  describe  the  mterior  of  a  Comish  tin-mine, 
frighten  the  old  women  with  extinct  volcanoes,  decvpher  a  tomb- 
stone, (and,  by  turning  it  topsy-turvy,  as  was  latefy  done  in  Ire^ 
land,  convert  the  stone-mason's  name  into  that  of  a  Pagan  deity,) 
or  expimn  heather  and  rocks,  and  warlocks,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  gentlewomen  who  were  reading  the  Scotti^  novels. 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  aocomphshments,  I  began  to  be  om- 
sidered  a  personage  in  my  neighbourhood,  was  never  1^  out  in 
an  agreeable  dinner-party,  and  was  constandy  applied  to  as  one 
whose  word  was  law,  in  matters  of  distant  concernment,  and  who 
was  a  known  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  But,  out 
alas ! 

The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 

Are  diadows,  not  substantial  things. 

The  expedition  to  Russia  took  place.  Napoleon  fell  from  the 
throne  of  Europe,  and  I  was  detnroned  from  my  village  supre- 
macy, to  be  out-talked  and  out^swa^gered  by  every  attcxney  s 
clerk  or  milliner's  apprentice,  who  hadmade  a  fortifi^t's  voyage 
to  the  French  metropolis.  When  I  menticHied  John-Dories  at 
Torbay,  I  was  silenced  by  the  matelote  d*anguilles  ot  St  Cloud ; 
if  I  alluded  to  the  turtle-soup  at  the  Bush  at  Bristol,  1  was  put 
down  with  "  Les  Frhres  yery^  or  the  "  Cadran  bleu.'^  If  I  ex- 
patiated on  a  winter  at  Bath,  I  was  driven  out  of  the  field  by  ax 
weeks  at  Brussels ;  and  my  best  story  of  the  Druids  on  Salisbury- 

1>lain  was  discountenanced  by  die  narrations  of  some  button-col- 
eetor  from  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  Then  I  fell  into  arrears  in 
all  my  accoutrements :  I  did  not  wear  my  watch-chain  round  my 
neck ;  I  had  neither  a  musical  snuiT-box  to  exhibit  or  describe,  nor 
a  snuff-box  of  another  sort  which  admits  of  no  description.  But 
what  was  still  worse,  I  was  like  one  who  reads  history  without  a 
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H  foundalion  of  geography.     I  vas  for  ever  puzzled  between  the 

French  opera,  the  comic  opera,  and  the  Italian  opera;  I  had  do 

I  conception  of  the  Boulevards,  knew  nothing  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor6  ; 

the  Palais  Royal  ranked  in  my  fimcy  with  Aladdin'^s  palaee»  and 
the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  with  the  paradise  of  Mahtmet* 

j  This  was  a  concKtion  of  things  not  to  be  endured — 

I  "  He  is  but  a  bastard  of  the  time 

\  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation," — 

I  and  the  supremacy  of  my  "  piked  man  of  countries''  was  to  be 

'  overcome  at  all  risks ;  so,  learning  that  the  Brown  Bear  in  Ficca- 

1  dilly  would  set  me  down  in  Faris,  without  more  trouble  or  expense 

than  attend  the  booking  my  place,  I  determined  to  see  with  my 

own  eyes^  to  enable  myself  to 

*'  Talk  of  sciences  and  arts* 
And  knowledge  gain  of  foreign  parts." 

Then  it  was  that  I  felt  truly  grateful  to  my  invaluable  parents' 
who  had  not  neglected  to  give  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  ^^  French 
and  English  boarding-school.'^  For  being  able  to  conjugate  the 
most  useful  tenses  of  the  verb  avoir ^  and  being  quite  at  nome  in 
my  French  dialc^es,  I  could  not  conceive  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  make  myself  perfectly  understood.  A  short  experience, 
however,  served  to  undeceive  me :  for  not  only  did  my  fluency  d^ 
pcnd  upon  the  catenation  of  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  gram- 
mar ;  but  ^'on  a  changi  tout  fa,^'  the  system  of  conventional 
phraseology  is  totally  altered  since  the  days  of  Chambaud. 

No  sooner  had  I  landed  at  Calais,  tnan,  eager  to  shew  my 
knowledge  of  the  language,  I  addressed  Monsieur  Messe  Meurice 
with  a  familiar  ^^  Bon  jour  r*  He  replied  with  his  haUtual  polite* 
ness,  adding,  ^'  Monsieur  parle  Fran9oi8.'"  Now  this  was  to  begin 
with  the  beginning ;  and  I  readily  answered,  as  directed,  '*  Je  le 
parle  un  peu.^  Meurice  then  very  naturally  asked  me,  ^^  Monsieur 
veut-il  diner  ?  Monsieur  veut  manger  quelque  chose.*^  But  here 
the  influence  of  association  was  too  much ;  the  dialogue  alone  ran 
in  my  head,  and  I  stammered  out  unconsciously,  '^  Les  Anglois 
mangent  la  plus  part  des  mots  Franfois.^  ^^  Plait41  ?^  said  Mons. 
Meurice,  whose  excellent  bill  of  fare  exhibits  much  more  substan- 
tial eating.  ^'  Plait-il  ?^  said  Mons.  Meurice,  and  eompletely  threw 
me  out,  who  knew  not  that  plaiiM  is  an  idiomatieal  pnrase  for  ^^  I 
don^t  understand  a  single  word  you  say.^ 

My  next  adventure  was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  I  had  sent 
for  a  taikn*,  determined  to  dress  myself  a  la  Franfoisey  in  order 
not  to  be  taken  for  an  Englishman.  On  his  arrival,  (having  just 
shut  up  my  French  dialogues  witli  that  artisan)  I  commenced 
with  the  first  phrase,  ^'  Maitre  Henri,  j^ai  un  habit  k  faire.^  **  Mon- 
sieur,^ he  replied,  ^*  jc  ne  m'^appellc  pas  Henri,  et  on  ne  dit  pas 
Maitre  a  un  humme  oomme  moi.'^     **  God  d--      ,  ce  tfest  p 
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that^s  not  it,^  I  exdaimed;  '^11  faut — you  should  have  said,  Je 
suis  toujours  pret  k  vous  servir,  (for  so  it  stands  in  the  book.y 
The  poor  man  opened  both  his  eyes,  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  comprehend  me,  for  a  Frenchman  is  ingenious  where 
money  is  to  be  had ;  but  a  scene  of  qui  pro  qitos  began,  which 
ended  in  my  convincing  him  that  I  was  little  lietter  than  a  raging 
madman ;  and  when,  descending  very  particularly  into  details,  I 
took  the  dialogues  as  a  model  not  only  of  my  langua^  but  my 
dress,  and  desired  him  to  ^'  Doubler  le  juste  au  corps  (Tune  ^toffe 
des  Indes,et  la  culotte  des  peaux  bien  passds,^  he  snatched  up  his 
hat,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming,  **  Le  pauvre  homme ! 
Le  pauvre  homme !  il  est  fou  comme  un  Anglois.*"  A  thin  pale 
gentleman  in  black,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  overheard 
Vie  tailor,  and  saw  my  laborious  gesticulations  to  make  myself 
understood,  immediately  took  hold  of  my  wrist,  informed  me  he 
was  a  phy^cian,  and  with  a  bow  added  that  he  had  a  maison  de 
sctnti  at  my  service.  Here  the  dialogue  again  served  only  to  lead 
me  astray.  Beginning  with  the  first  sentence  of  the  dialogue  with 
a  physician,  I  replied,  ^^  Un  medecin  doit  etre  soigneux  et  ponc- 
tuel.*"  "  Ah !"  said  the  doctor,  "  il,  est  bien  maJade !  Qu^avez 
vous,  Monsieur  ?  Comment  vous  trouvez  vous  P''  "  Monsieur 
le  Medecin,'^  I  continued,  "  j'ai  la  fi^vre,  j'ai  mal  k  la  tete,  mon 
estoinac  est  foible,  je  suis  pulmonique,  mon  mal  est  sans  resource, 
il  me  faut  mourir.*"  ^^  Voila  un  Anglois  passablement  melancho- 
li^ue,""  said  the  Doctor,  shaking  his  head ;  and  stepping  to  the 
window,  he  beckoned  into  the  street  Four  men  immediately 
came  up,  and  bound  me  hand  and  foot,  while  the  doctor,  taking 
out  his  lancet,  was  on  the  point  of  performing  a  copious  venesec- 
tion, when  the  valet  de  place  entered,  and  was  bail  for  my  sanity. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  I 
passed  from  my  boarding-school  dialect,  to  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  conversational  French  to  make  my  own  purchases ;  to  know  that 
^^Jbuiard'^  is  a  silk  handkerchief;  '^  pota^e  au  lait^  no  soup,  but 
simple  boiled  milk ;  and  a  dress  ^^  Men  historii^  a  many-flounced 
petticoat 

As  the  business  of  a  traveller  is  to  become  acquainted  with  men 
and  manners,  I  did  not  f^l  to  visit  the  royal  court,  where  1  saw  an 
infinity  of  things  worthy  of  observation.  Nothing,  however,  struck 
me  more  than  the  revolutionary  innovation  which  has  banished  the 
hoop,  and  substituted  an  endless  elongation  of  train,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  fullrdress.  This  interesting  and  impressive 
fact  suggested  many  profound  reflections  on  the  chances  and 
changes  of  sublunaiy  things ;  and  on  those  incongruities  in  French 

Solitics,  which  render  the  restored  government  neither  fish  nor 
esh,  neither  acceptable  to  ultras  nor  liberals ;  and  I  acknowledged 
the  full  force  of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  countrywoman^s  exclamation, 
and,  like  her»  thanked  Grod  that  I  was  *^  bom  in  a  country  where 
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ladies  still  go  to  court  in  hoops."  Little  indeed  did  I  then  dream 
of  the  revolution  which  was  so  soon  to  take  place  at  home,  and 
which  was  to  reduce  the  British  fair  to  the  unhooped  level  of 
Parisian  courtiers. 

Foreign  travel  is  vastly  superior,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  those 
domestic  tours  which  formerly  were  the  object  of  my  utmost  am- 
bition. At  every  moment  something  turns  up  to  elevate  and  sur- 
prise ;  and  novelty  and  variety  keep  the  senses  in  a  constant  state 
of  ecstatic  excitement  One  might  go  from  Johnny  Groat^s  house 
to  the  Land^s  End,  without  meeting  a  tithe  of  the  extraordinary 
things  that  occur  between  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Passage  du 
Panorama.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  are  the  disap- 
pointments and  vexations  which  await  the  impractised  traveller 
when  dismissed,  from  the  friendly  guidance  of  Monsieur  Le  Con- 
ducteur,  and  left  in  the  middle  of  the  Messagerie,  that  wilder- 
ness of  stage-coaches,  to  find  a  lodging  when  or  how  he  can.  Not 
however  t£at,  like  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  quick  ^e  to  the 
main  chance,  I  ever  called  for  a  bottle  of  Port  to  save  the  expense 
cf  French  wine,  and  made  myself  sick  at  a  greater  price  than  would 
have  purchased  Champagne ;  but  I  must  needs  own,  that  I  was 
on  the  brink  of  starvation  before  I  could  compass  the  ordering  of  a 
dinner.  On  one  occasion,  tempted  by  the  remarkable  cheapness  of 
price,  and  by  a  tender  recollection  of  mutton-chops  stewed  with 
carrots  and  turnips,  I  called  for  d€s  haricots^  and  was  taught 
that  nothing  can  be  less  like  our  own  honest  English  mutton  hari- 
cot, than  the  blanched  horsebeans  which  in  France  bear  that  se- 
ducing appellation.  Repeatedly  did  1  encounter  the  most  dis- 
agreeable disappointments  in  mistaking  fish  for  flesh,  sweet  things 
for  vegetables,  and  so  reversing  the  v/hole  economy  of  the  table ; 
and  I  was  thus  almost  daily  reminded  of  a  worthy  Londoner,  who, 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  language,  lived  at  the  discretion  of  the 
gar f on;  till,  accidentally  learning  that  dindon  was  French  for 
a  turkey,  he  contrived  to  make  me  cook  understand  he  would 
have  a  "  dingdong  every  day,*"  and  so  at  least  secured  one  sub- 
stantial dish. 

In  the  course  however  of  a  few  months,  I  was  enabled  to  fling 
off  the  Johnny-raw,  to  do  the  honours,  and  shew  my  own  su- 
periority in  local  knowledge  to  my  less  experienced  countrymen. 
I  had  already  got  into  very  good  (English)  society,  was  well 
known  in  the  English  newspaper-room,  had  made  my  rounds  of 
the  theatres  and  restaurateurs,  could  distinguish  an  omelette  souf- 
JU  from  a  pancake,  could  tell  that  crhne  d'^abf^ynths  was  not  a 
custard,  and  knew  Fanny  Bias  from  Mademoiselle  Bourgoin ;  had 
lost  some  money  at  the  Salon,  and  lent  more  to  obliging  English- 
men who  had  forced  themselves  on  my  acquaintance;  and  had  seen 
all  the  sights  between  the  Elephant  and  the  Barriere  de  Clichi^ 
and  from  the  Catacombs  to  the  windmills  on  Montmartre ;  when, 
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towards  the  end  of  the  spring,  a  sudden  flight  c^  English  returnii^ 
from  Rome  and  Naples,  r^uced  me  once  more  to  play  sQODn£ 
fiddle,  and  rendered  me  unworthy  to  be  a  memijer  of  the  Travel- 
ler's club.  For  what,  alas  I  is  Rubens  to  Raphael !  Le  Brun  to 
Domenichino!  St  Sulpice  to  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura!  or  a 
Parisian  cabriolet  to  a  Venetian  gondola !  Then  there  is  no  Pope 
in  Paris ;  and  however  stormy  the  debates  in  the  Chambers,  tbey 
hold  no  comparison  with  a  volcano ;  nor  is  there  in  all  France  so 
romantic  ana  interesting  an  establishment  as  the  Neapolitan  ban- 
ditti. Nothing,  therefore,  was  left  but,  like  Michael  Cassio,  to 
^  put  money  in  my  purse^  and  cross  the  Alps. 

it  would  be  a  lon^  story  to  relate  my  numerous  adventures  in 
this  journey.  Here  it  was  that  I  experienced  what  before  I  had 
learned  from  the  mouth  of  a  travelling  cockney,  that,  passing 
throueh  a  country  without  speaking  the  language,  is  ^^d — -3 
good  fun.*^  Suffice  it  at  present  to  soy,  that  die  ambitious  ubiqui- 
ty of  my  countrymen  still  kept  the  start  of  my  utmost  endeavours. 
At  Naples  I  encountered  travellers  returning  from  Sicily ;  fixxn 
Sicily  I  was  in  like  manner  driven  to  the  isles  of  Greece :  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  I  believe  I  should  have  ex- 
plored the  centre  of  Africa,  in  order  to  outstrip  the  dandy  tourists 
and  travelling  belles,  who  have  divided  amons  them  the  public  ear, 
and  rule  over  converzationes  and  dinner-tables,  discoursing  of  all 
they  have  seen  between  "  St.  Maiy  the  Major  and  St  John'^s  latter- 
end  ^—fi/  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  e  San  Giovanni  Laterano) ; 
mistaking  Pius  the  Seventh^s  PM  (the  initials  of  Pontifex  Maximus) 
for  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici  for  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo.  M. 
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Dear  Ashurst !  again  thy  loved  scenes  I  revisit. 
Thy  thyme-scented  uplands,  thy  valleys  and  skies  ; 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  ot  these  beauties — why  is  it 
1  feel  that  a  sigh,  though  unbidden,  will  rise  ? 

Alas  !  such  is  Man — thouzh  he  thirst  for  the  fountain 
When  breathing  its  freshness,  he  nants  at  the  brink. 

In  alarm  lest  the  torrents  that  gush  from  the  mountain. 
May  mix  with  its  waters  and  poison  his  drink. 

And  such  too  is  Life ! — ^in  its  pleasures  we  sorrow. 
For  we  know  that  the  future  must  snatch  us  away  ; 

And  in  fear  of  the  clouds  that  may  gather  to-morrow. 
We  lose  half  the  sunshine  that  bnghtens  to-day. 


^. 
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ADDRESS    TO   THE    ALABASTER     SABCOPHAGUS,     LATELY    DE- 
POSITED   IN    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

Thou  alabaster  relic !  while  I  hold 

My  hand  upon  thy  sculptured  margin  thrown. 

Let  me  recall  the  scenes  thou  couldst  unfold, 
Mightst  thou  relate  the  changes  thou  hast  known. 

For  tnou  wert  primitive  in  thy  formation, 

Launch'd  from  th'  Almighty's  hand  at  the  Creation. 

Yes — thou  wert  present  when  the  stars  and  skies 
And  worlds  unnumber'd  roll*d  into  their  places ; 

When  God  from  Chaos  bade  the  spheres  arise. 
And  iix'd  the  blazing  sun  upon  its  ^asis. 

And  with  his  finger  on  the  bounds  of  space 

Mark'd  out  each  planet's  everlasting  race. 

How  many  thousand  ages  from  fhy  birth 

Thou  slepst  in  darkness.  It  were  vain  to  ask. 
Till  £gypt's  sons  upheaved  thee  from  the  earth. 

And  year  by  year  pursued  their  patient  task  ; 
Till  thou  wert  carved  and  decorated  thus. 
Worthy  to  be  a  King's  Sarcophagus. 

What  time  Elijah  to  the  skies  ascended. 

Or  David  reign'd  in  holy  Palestine, 
Some  ancient  Theban  Monarch  was  extended 

Beneath  the  lid  of  this  emblazon'd  shrine. 
And  to  that  subterranean  palace  borne 
Which  toiling  ages  in  the  rock  had  worn.  , 

Thebes  from  her  hundred  portals  fill'd  the  plain 
To  see  the  car  on  which  thou  wert  upheld  :-~ 

What  funeral  pomps  extended  in  thy  train. 
What  banners  waved,  what  mighty  music  swell'd. 

As  armies,  priests,  and  crowds  bewail'd  in  chorus 

Their  King — tKeir  God — their  Serapis — their  Cms  ! 

Thus  to  thy  second  quarry  did  they  trust 

Thee,  and  the  Lord  of  all  the  nations  round. 
Grim  King  of  Silence !    Monarch  of  the  dust ! 

Embalm'd — anointed — jewell'd— sceptred— crown'd. 
Here  did  he  lie  in  stat^  cold,  stiff,  and  stark, 
A  leathern  Pharaoh  grinning  in  the  dark. 

Thus  ages  roll'd — ^but  their  dissolving  breath 

Could  only  blacken  that  imprison'd  thing, 
Which  wore  a  ghastly  royalty  m  death. 

As  if  it  struggled  still  to  be  a  King ; 
And  each  revolving  century,  like  the  last. 
Just  dropp'd  its  dust  upon  tiiy  lid — and  pass'd. 

The  Persian  conqueror  o'er  Egypt  pour'd 

His  devastating  host — a  motley  crew  ; 
The  steel-clad  horsemen — the  barbarian  horde — 

Music  and  men  of  every  sound  and  hue — 
Priests,  archers,  eunuch8--s»>ncubines  and  brutes. 
Gongs,  trumpets,  cymbals,  dulcimers  and  lutes. 
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Then  did  the  fteroe  Cambyseis  tear  away 
The  (ponderous  rock  that  sealM  the  sacred  tomb  ; 

Then  did  the  slowly->penetsating  ray 

Redeem  thee  from  long  centuries  of  gloom. 

And  lowePd  torches  flash'd  agahist  thy  side 

As  Asia's  king  thy  blazon'd  trophies  eyed. 

Pluck'd  from  his  grave,  with  sacrilegious  taunt. 
The  features  of  the  royal  corpse  tney  scannM : — 

Dashing  the  diadem  from  his  temple  gaunt. 
They  tore  the  sceptre  from  his  graspless  hand. 

And  on  those  fields,  where  once  his  will  was  law. 

Left  him  for  winds  to  waste,  and  beasts  to  gnaw. 

Some  pious  Thebans,  when  the  storm  was  past, 
Upclosed  the  sepulchre  with  cunning  skill. 

And  Nature,  aiding  their  devotion,  cast 
Over  its  entrance  a  concealing  rill. 

Then  thy  third  darkness  came,  and  thou  didst  sleep 

Twenty-three  centuries  in  silence  deep. 

But  he  from  whom  nor  pyramid  nor  sphinx 
Can  hide  its  secresies,  Belzoni,  came  ; 

From  the  tomb's  mouth  unloosed  the  granite  links. 
Gave  thee  again  to  light,  and  life,  and  fame. 

And  brought  thee  from  the  sands  and  deserts  forth 

To  charm  the  pallid  children  of  the  North. 

Thou  art  in  London,  which,  when  thou  wert  new. 
Was,  what  Thebes  is,  a  wilderness  and  waste. 

Where  savage  beasts  more  savage  men  pursue, 
A  scene  by  Nature  cursed — by  man  disgraced. 

Now^'tis  tne  world's  metropolis — the  high 

Queen  of  arms,  learning,  arts,  and  luxury. 

Here,  where  I  hold  my  hand,  'tis  strange  to  think 
What  other  hands  perchance  preceded  mine ; 

Others  have  also  stood  beside  thy  brink. 
And  vainly  conn'd  the  moralizing  line. 

Kings,  sages,  chiefs,  that  touch'd  this  stone,  like  me. 

Where  are  ye  now  ? — where  all  must  shortly  be  ! 

All  is  mutation ; — ^he  within  this  stone 

Was  once  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  hour: — 

His  bones  are  dust — his  very  name  unknown. 
Go — ^leam  from  him  the  vanity  of  power. 

Seek  not  the  frame's  corruption  to  controul. 

But  build  a  lasting  mansion  for  thy  soul. 

H. 
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BY  M.  SISMONDI. 
(  Ck>ucluded  from  page  514.) 

Grandeur  and  WeahncM  of  the  Reman  Empire. 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  is  the  first  spectacle 
that  presents  itself  to  our  notice ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  least 
abundant  iki  useful  lessons.  People  who  have  attiuned  an  equal 
decree  of  civilizadon  feel  that  they  have  a  certain  relationship  one 
with  another.  The  life  of  the  private  man  in  the  age  of  Constan-. 
tine  or  Theodosius,  more  nearly  resembles  our  own  condition  than, 
that  of  our  barbarous  ancestors  in  Germania,  or  of  the  virtuous 
and  austere  citizens  of  the  republics  di  Greece  and  Italy,  whose 
works  we  admire,  but  of  whose  manners  we  can  form  but  an  im-^ 
perfect  conception.  It  is  only  after  having  thoroughly  considered 
the  relationship  and  the  difference  between  the  organization  of  the 
Boman  Empire  and  that  of  modern  Europe,  that  wc  shall  be  en- 
abled to  judge  whether  we  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  calami- 
ties by  which  that  empire  was  overthrown. 

The  very  name  of  the  Roman  Empire  awakens  ideas  of  gi*an- 
dcur,  power,  and  magnificence.  By  a  confusion  very  natural  to 
our  minds,  we  approximate  remote,  and  frequently  dissimilar  ages, 
in  order  to  create  a  circle  of  glory  around  the  great  empire.  The 
Roman  republic  produced  men  whose  moral  greatness  has  never 
been  surpassed  on  earth.  The^  transmitted  to  their  descendants, 
if  not  their  virtues,  at  least  their  names ;  and  down  to  the  close  of 
the  empire,  those  who,  under  oppression  and  baseness,  always 
istyled  themselves  Roman  citizens,  seemed  likewise  always  to  live 
amidst  the  shades  and  recollections  of  tlieir  ancestors.  The  spirit 
of  the  laws  was  changed,  but  the  transition  was  slow,  and  scarcely 
perceived  by  the  vulgar ;  manners  were  no  longer  the  same,  but 
the  recollection  of  we  old  manners  still  survived.  The  magis- 
trates had  for  the  most  part  preserved  their  original  titles  and  de- 
corations,  though  their  power  had  vanished ;  and  the  Roman  peo- 

{>le  still  ranged  themselves  before  the  Lictors,  who  preceded  the 
Consul  invested  with  the  purple  nine  years  after  the  institution  of 
the  Consulate. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine,  the  Roman 
Empire  preserved  nearly  the  same  boundaries.  The  God  Termi- 
nus nad  not  yet  learned  to  retreat  any  more  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic.  This  rule  admits  of  but  one  remarkable  exception. 
Docia,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  North  of  the  Danube,  and  beyond  the  natural  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire,  was  abandoned  after  having  been  possessed  for 
a. century  and  a  half.  But  the  war  which  the  Ilomans  of  the  first 
century  continually  waged  beyond  their  own  frontiers,  was,  in  the 
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fourth,  cfirried  back  by  the  barbarians  within  the  Banum  domi- 
nions. The  emperors  could  no  longer  defend  provinces  vphich 
they  once  wished  to  rule ;  and  they  frequently  beheld,  without  re- 
gret, valiant  enemies  become  thdr  guests,  and  occupy  the  deserts 
of  their  empire. 

The  uncnangeableness  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire 
arose,  particularly,  from  the  Romans  having,  in  the  period  of  their 

Ctest  power,  limited  their  conquests  to  the  point  where  they 
d  the  best  military  frontief  to  defend.  Great  rivers,  though 
.they  do  not  impede  the  armies  df  civilized  nations,  form,  in  gene- 
ral, an  effectual  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  barbarous  in- 
vaders ;  and  great  rivers,  the  se^  mountains,  and  deserts,  were,  in 
fact,  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

By  a  somewhat  vague  calculation,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Roman  Empire  extended  inx  hundred  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
upwards  of  one  thousand  from  east  to  west,  and  that  it  occupied 
a  superficies  of  180,000  square  leagues.  But  numbers  afford 
merely  an  abstract  idea,  which  is  difficult  to  be  seized.  We  shall 
better  conceive  what  this  vast  extent  represents,  by  tracing  the 
line  of  the  frontiers. 

On  the  north,  the  empire  was  bounded  by  the  Caledonian  wall, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Caledonian 
wall  intersected  Scotland  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  left  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  the  low-lands  of  that  country,  and  of  all  England* 
The  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  whose  sources  rise  near  each  other, 
and  which  flow  the  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  east, 
formed  a  separation  between  barbarous  and  civilized  Europe.  The 
Rhine  defended  Gaul,  which  then  comprehended  Helvetia  and 
Belgium.  The  Danube  protected  the  Italian  and  the  Illyrian  Pen- 
insulas ;  it  divided  countries,  some  of  which  are  now  included  in 
Germany,  and  others  in  Sclavonia.  The  Romans  possessed  on 
the  right  bank  Rhoetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia,  which 
nearly  corresponded  witli  Suabia,  Bavaria,  a  part  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  The  short  space  between  the  sources  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by  a  chain  of  fortifi- 
cations. The  Black  Sea  defended  Asia  Minor.  On  its  northern 
and  eastern  banks  several  Greek  colonies  still  preserved  a  doubtful 
kind  of  independence  under  the  protection  of  the  empire,  and  a 
Greek  prince  reigned  at  Caffa  on  tlie  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  :-— 
the  Greek  colonies  in  the  country  of  the  Lazi  and  Colchis  were,  by 
turns,  subject  to  tributes.  The  Romans  possessed  all  the  southern 
sh<»re  of  tne  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Trebizond. 

On  the  east,  the  empire  was  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, a  part  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The 
Caucasus,  one  of  the  highest  cluuns  of  mountains  in  the  world, 
which  extends  from  the  Black  to  the  Ciispian  Sea,  and  which,  on 
one  side,  communicates  with  Thibet,  ana  on  the  other  with  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  separated  the  Bcythians  of 
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Upper  Asia  from  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  The  wildest 
portion  o[  these  mountains  belonged  to  tlie  Iberians,  who  main- 
tained their  independence ;  that  part  most  susceptible  of  cultiva^ 
tion  was  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  who  were  by  turns  subject 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  die  Parthians,  and  the  Persians.  The 
Tigris  and  the  Euj^rates,  which  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia and  fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  crossed  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, along  all  this  eastern  hne,  as  far  as  the  sandy  deserts,  which, 
farther  to  the  south,  separated  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  from 
the  bills  of  Syria.  This  frontier  of  tlie  empire  had  not  been 
traced  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  the  two  great  monarchies  of 
the  Romans  and  Farthians,  or  of  the  Persians  their  successors,  by 
turns  encroached  on  several  provinces  of  Armenia  or  Mesopotamia. 
The  deserts  of  AraJbia  bounded  Syria  aloiig.an  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred leagues,  and  die  Red  Sea  formed  the  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
dominions. 

On  the  south  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Zahara,  and  on  the  west 
the  Atlantic,  were  at  once  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  the  habitable  world. 

Having  thus  traced  the  frontiers  of  the  .great  empire,  we  may 
bestow  a  moments  attention  to  the  enumeratien  of  the  provinces 
of  which  it  was  composed.  About  the  year  S9^,  Diocletian,  with 
tlie  intention  of  better  providing  for  tne  defence  of  the  empire, 
divided  it  into  four  Praetorial  Prefectures,  to  which  he  appointed 
four  chiefs.  These  prefectures  were,  the  Gauls,  lUyria,  Italy,  and 
the  East  The  Prefect  of  the  Gauls,  who  established  his  residence 
at  Treves,  had  under  his  orders  the  three  Vicars  of  the  Gauls, 
Spain,  and  Britain.  Gaul  was  divided,  according  to  the  ancient 
languages  of  its  inhabitants,  into  Grallia  Narbonensis,  Aquitania, 
Celtica,  Belgica,  and  Germania.  Spain  was  separated  into  three 
provinces,  Lu»tania,  Boetica,  and  Terraconensis.  Finally,  Bri- 
tain included  the  whole  island,  as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Dumbarton 
and  ^inburgh. 

Tlie  Illyrian  Prefecture  consisted  of  that  immense  triangle,  of 
which  the  Danube  was  the  base,  and  the  two  sides  of  which  were 
marked  by  the  Adriatic,  the  iEgean,  and  the  Euxine  Seas.  It 
now  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Austria  and  European  Turkey. 
It  was  anciently  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Rbeeda,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  Dahnada,  Meesia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  Italian  Prefecture  comprised,  besodes  the  province- whence 
had  issued  the  conquerors  of  the  worid,  all  Africa,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  EgTpt  to  the  present  empire  of  Morocco.  The  provinces 
were  namedf  Liibya,  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.  Rome  and 
Milan  were  alternately  die  reridence  of  the  Prefect  of  Italy ;  but 
Carthage  was  the  capital  of  all  the  African  provinces.  That  city 
e([}uaBed  Rome,  both  in  population  and  magnificence ;  and  in  the 
time  €>f  their  prosperity,  the  African  provinces  were  three  times  as 
extensive  as  modern  France. 
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The  Prefecture  of  the  East,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Black 
Sea,  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  the  Desert,  was  the  richest,  the 
most  extensive,  and  most  populous  of  all.  It  contained  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Pheni- 
cia  and  Palestine,  Egypt  with  a  part  of  Colchis,  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Arabia.  The  Prefect  redded  at  Antioch,  but  that 
city  was  not  superior,  either  in  population  or  riches,  to  some  other 
capitals,  and  particularly  Alexandria  in  Egypt 

The  imagination  is  confounded  by  the  enumeration  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and  by  the  comparison  of  their  vast  extent  with 
that  of  the  empires  now  in  existence ;  but  our  astonishment  in- 
creases when  we  reflect  on  the  great  cities  with  which  each  of  the 
provinces  was  adorned.  Cities  such  as  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Carthage,  surpassed  our  largest  capitals  in  population  and  in  riches, 
and  seemed  to  contain  whole  nations  within  their  confines.  The 
single  province  of  the  Gauls  included  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
towns  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cities.  The  ruins  of  some  arc 
still  preserved,  and  they  exceed  in  magnificence  any  thing  that  has 
been  produced  in  modern  times. 

The  sight  of  these^  ruins  inspires  us  with  admiration,  even  in 
provinces  where  they  excite  no  glorious  recollections.  Who  can 
view  the  monuments  of  Nismes,  Aries,  or  Narbonnc,  without  emo- 
tions of  respect  ?  And  yet  they  are  merely  models  of  ait.  No 
historical  recollection  is  attachedf  to  them: — those  noble  edifices 
which  we  so  highly  admire  were  raised  at  the  period  when  Rome 
had  lost,  with  ner  liberty,  her  virtues  and  her  glory.  When  we 
come  to  fix  the  date  of  their  creation,  we  find  it  corresponds  with 
the  reign  of  those  emperors  whose  names  history  has  transmitted 
to  the  execration  of  mankind. 

But  these  monuments,  even  in  the  most  remote  provinces,  even 
in  the  most  obscure  towns,  bear  the  ancient  Roman  impress — the 
impress  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Customs  and  moral  im- 
pressions are  sometimes  preserved  in  the  arts,  even  after  they  are 
effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  artists.  The  Roman  architect,  even 
during  the  latest  periods  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  constantly 
beheld  before  him  the  witnesses  of  past  ages,  whicn  kept  him  in 
the  right  course ;  and  he  felt  that  ne  was  labouring  for  eternity. 
The  Romans  uniformly  impressed  on  their  works  that  character  of 
grandeur  and  durability  which  commands  our  admiration,  and 
claims  the  preference  over  all  that  has  since  been  produced.  The 
force  and  magnificence  of  the  Roman  architecture  in  some  mea- 
sure resembles  that  of  Upper  Egypt ;  though  it  differs  from  the 
latter  in  its  object  The  Egyptians  attended  only  to  their  Deities; 
but  the  Romans,  even  during  their  slavery,  were  never  unmindful 
of  the  people.  Their  monuments  were  calculated  to  administer  to 
the  pleasures  of  all.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  aqueducts  .and 
great  roads  were  constructed  for  the  public  benefit;  but  under  the 
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Smperors,  the  pleasures  of  the  people  were  still  more  a  subject  of 
consideration,  and  circuses  and  theatres  were  built.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  Egyptian  architect  was  occupied  in  the  temples 
solely  with  the  presence  of  his  Deities,  and  the  Roman  artist  with 
the  adoration  of  the  people. 

Amidst  all  its  magnificence,  the  Roman  empire,  the  fall  of 
which  we  shall  shortly  take  into  consideration,  in  the  fourth 
century  degenerated  into  the  most  incurable  weakness.  It  was 
assailed  by  hordes  of  warriors  from  the  North : — from  the  extre- 
mities of  Scandinavia  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  new  nations  arrived, 
and  desolation  marked  their  course.  The  calamities  experiencetl 
by  the  human  race  at  that  period  exceed,  in  extent  and  severity, 
tne  utmost  horrors  and  miseries  of  any  other  age.  We  cannot 
presume  to  calculate  the  millions  of  men  who  perished  before  the 
rail  of  the  Roman  empire  was  effected.  Yet  this  ruin  was  not 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  barbarians.  The  empire  had  long  been 
a  prey  to  internal  wounds.  Various  causes^  doubtless,  contributed 
to  destroy  among  the  subjects  of  the  Caesars,  patriotism,  military 
virtue,  the  opulence  of  the  provinces,  and  the  means  of  resistance ; 
but  we  shall  at  present  particularly  confine  our  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  population,  as  on  that  every  system  of  national  defence 
must  always  depend. 

Patriotism,  tnat  pure  and  exalted  virtue,  which  frequently 
rises  to  the  highest  degree  of  heroism,  and  which  renders  the 
citizen  capable  of  the  most  glorious  sacrifices, — ^patriotism  which 
had  long  constituted  the  glory  and  the  power  of  Rome,  no  longer 
flourished  in  the  empire  ot  tne  universe.  An  edict  of  CaracaTla, 
who  reigned  from  ^\  L  to  217,  had  rendered  common  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  empire,  the  titles  and  duties,  rather  than  the  pre- 
rogatives, of  the  Roman  citizen.  Thus  the  Gaul  and  the  Briton 
styled  themselves  the  countrymen  of  the  Moor  and  the  Syrian ; 
and  the  Greek  was  regarded  as  the  compatriot  of  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Spaniard.  But  in  proportion  as  this  fasces  was  enlarged,  the 
bond  by  which  it  was  united  became  relaxed.  What  glory,  what 
distinction  could  be  attached  to  a  prerogative  which  had  been  ren- 
dered univei*8al  ?  What  recollections  could  be  awakened  by  the 
name  of  country,  when  that  name  was  no  longer  endeai'cd  by  any 
local  image,  by  any  association  of  ideas,  or  participation  in  any  thing 
that  had  shed  a  lustre  over  the  social  body  ? 

Thus  national  recollections  and  sentiments  were  abolished  in  an- 
I     cient  Rome ;  and  their  place  was  but  feebly  supplied  by  the  two 
distinctions  which  might  be  observed  among  tne  inhabitants ; — 
those  of  language  and  of  rank. 

Langua^  is  tlie  powerful  symbol  that  renders  nations  sensible 
of  their  unity :  it  operates  on  all  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  it 
imparts  a  colouring  to  every  sentiment  and  every  thought  When 
it  reveals  to  us  a  countryman  in  a  foreign,  nation,  it  rouses  ia  the 
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heart  every  einotion  of  patriotism.  But,  far  from  being  a  prineipte 
of  union  among  the  ancient  Bomans,  it  tended  to  separate  thenu 
The  mat  dimrence  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  toi^ues  sooit 
created  opposition  in  the  empires  of  the  East  and  West.  These  two 
languages,  which  had  already  shone  so  brilliantly  in  literature, 
were  adopted  by  the  goyernment,  by  the  wealthy  classes,  by  all 
who  had  any  pretension  to  polite  education,  and  by  the  majoritj 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities.  Latin  was  spoken  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  Gauls,  in  Africa,  Italy,  a  part  of  the  Illyrian  prefect 
ture,  and  along  the  Danube.  Greek  was  spoken  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Illyrian  prefecture,  and  throughout  all  the  prefecture 
of  the  East. 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  inhaUtants  of  the  country  places 
(which  were  not  exclusively  cultivated  by  slaves  brought  from 
distant  parts)  preserved  their  provincial  languages.  Thus  the 
Celtic  was  spoken  in  the  Armoricae  and  the  island  of  Britain,  the 
Illyrian  in  the  greater  portion  of  lUyria,  and  the  Syrian,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  Armenian,  in  the  provinces  whence  those  languages 
denve  their  names.  Whei^ver  the  people  were  most  subjugated 
and  oppressed,  they  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  acquire  the 
language  of  their  masters ;  but  the  latter  were,  on  the  contrary, 
obliged  to  make  advances  where  the  people  were  most  ftee. 
There  was  a  continual  locomotion  among  the  inhabitants  of  tlic 
whole  empre,  occasioned  by  the  immense  traffic  in  slaves,  the 
military  service,  and  the  pursuit  of  civil  employments;  and  each 
province  presented  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  die  most 
whimsical  combination  of  various  dialects. 

But  it  is  in  the  state  of  the  people,  in  particular,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  causes  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If 
we  wish  to  know  the  various  ohsses  into  which  they  Were  divided, 
we  shall  find,  1st  senatorial  families,  the  proprietors  of  immense 
territories  and  immense  wealth,  who  had  successively  encroached 
on  the  inheritances  of  the  more  inferior  landed  proprietors ;  9A.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  large  cities,  a  mixture  of  artisans  and  free  men, 
who  subsisted  by  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  who  participated  in  their 
corruption ;  3d.  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  cities,  poor,  despised, 
and  oppressed;  4th.  coloni  and  slaves  in  the  country  places; 
5th.  roboers  in  the  woods,  who,  to  avoid  oppression,  had  aevoted 
themselves  to  plunder. 

The  upper  classes  of  a  nation  may  communicate  wisdcMn  and 
virtue  to  a  government,  if  they  themselves  be  wise  and  virtuous ; 
bu(  they  can  never  give  it  power.  Power  is  always  donved  from 
a  lower  source ;  it  always  proceeds  from  the  great  mass  of  t3m 
people.  Now  in  the  Boman  Empire  this  mass,  so  various  wMi 
respect  to  language,  manners,  ana  reHgion,  so  wild  amidst  civili- 
zation, so  oppressed  and  so  degp^ed,  were  scarcely  perceived  by 
thosd  who  were  maintained  by  its  labour.     The  mass  of  the  peopte 
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IB  binndly  ever  moitioned  by  hUtonana ;  it  iaoguisbed  m  miaerj, 
perished^  and  in  tome  proviiioe^  ali&ost  diaainearedy  without 
■notice;  audit  is  only  by  a  series  of  ocmiparisons  tnat  we  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  its  fate. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  dasa  of  the  peasantrv^  of 
those  who  live  by  the  manual  labour  of  agriculture,  forms  anout 
foor-fifUis  of  the  population  of  every  country,  England  only  exh 
cepted.  We  must  presume  that  in  the  Roman  empure  the  peasan- 
try were  proportionally  still  more  numerous,  since  trade  and  conv 
meroe  were  not  carriea  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  arrived  in 
modem  times.  But,  however  numerous  the  peasantry  mifiht  be^ 
they  were  never  accounted  a  part  of  the  nation;  they  were  looked 
iipon  as  scarody  superior  to  the  domestic  animals  whose  labour 
they  shared.  The  upper  classes  would  have  dreaded  to  hear  them 
pronounce  the  name  of  country,  or  develope  any  moral  quality, 
and  particularly  courage,  as  that  might  have  bten  turned  against 
iimr  oppressors.  The  peasantry  were  all  rigorously  forbid<kn  to 
bear  arms,  and  they  consequently  could  not  contribute  to  the  de» 
iisnce  of  the  country,  or  of^pose  resistance  to  the  advance  of  an 
enemy. 

The  rural  populaljon  of  the  Boman  emjare  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  free  coloni  and  the  daves,  who  differed  much  more  in 
name  than  in  real  privileges.  The  former  cultivated  the  ground 
by  set  tadis,  which  were  ror  the  most  part  payable  in  kind ;  but  as 
a  prodigious  distance  separated  tibem  firom  their  masters,  as  their 
complaints  were  never  heard,  as  the  laws  a&rded  them  no  security, 
their  condition  became  more  and  more  wretched,  and  in  the  excess 
of  their  misery  they  frequently  fled,  abandoned  their  homes  and 
their  families,  and  sought  refuge  on  the  lands  c^  some  other  pro* 
prietor.  The  Imperial  laws  had  established  summary  processes 
oy  which  they  could  be  claimed  and  seized  wherever  they  might 
he  found.     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  free  cultivators. 

The  slaves  likewise  formed  two  classes.  Those  who  were  bom 
en.  the  territories  of  the  master,  and  who  consequently  had  no 
other  home,  no  other  country,  inspired  a  greater  degree  of  confi** 
denoe  than  those  who  had  been  purchased.  The  fonner  lived  in 
huts  under  the  eyes  of  their  commanders ;  but  as  misery  and  ilU 
treatment  continually  diminished  \heir  numbers,  an  active  traffic 
was  earned  on  throusfaout  all  the  Roman  Emmre  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  fresh  suppfies.  The  victories  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
frequenUy  those  oi  savage  tribes  contendinfl  one  with  another,  the 
pumshments  inflicted  by  the  emperors,  or  tneir  lieutenants,  on  the 
towns  or  provinces  which  had  revolted,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  sold,  abundantly  supplied  the  slave-merchants ;  but  at 
the  expense  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  sodety.  The  wretdied 
slaves  constantly  laboured  with  fetters  on  their  feet ;  they  were 
doomed  tp  endure  excessive  fatigue  in  order  to  curb  their  spirit, 
and  they  were  confined  every  night  in  subterraneous  dungeons. 
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.  The  dreadful  niifiery  td  which  so  great  a  pordon  of  the  popula* 
tion  was. reduced,  and  th^  hatred  of  their  oppressors,  muitijditd 
among  the  slaves  insurrections^  plots,  assassinations,  and  poison- 
ings. In  vain  a  cruel  law  condemned  to  death  all  the  slaves  of  a 
master  who  should  be  assassinated ;  revenge  and  despair  served 
only  to  multiply  crimes.  Those  who  had  avenged  their  wrongSt 
-and  those  who,  without  having  resorted  to  violence,  were  neverthe^ 
Jess  the  objects  of  suspicion,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  subsisted  on 
•plunder.  Their  numbers  were  so  con»derable,  that  their  attacks 
frequently  assumed  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  rather  tlian  the 
disorders  of  a  band  of  robbers.  By  their  depredations  they  ag- 
gravated the  misery  of  those  who  had  recently  been  their  ooni- 
panions  in  misfortune;  and  at  length  whole  districts  and.{»o- 
jvinces  were  successively  abandoned  by  the  cultivators. 

The  rich  senator  was  sometimes  able  to  repair  his  losses,  or  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  laws  to  defend  his  property :  but  the  small 
•proprietor,  who  himself  cultivated  his  land,  could  not  so  easily 
surmount  the  injuries  he  mi^ht  sustain,  and  his  life  and  property 
were  daily  endangered.    He  therefore  eagerly  disposed  of  bis  patri- 
mony at  any  price,  whenever  one  of  his  opulent  neighbours  might 
be  disposed  to  purchase  it     Indeed  it  not  unirequendy  happened 
that  he  abandoned  it  without  compensation,  or  was  deprived  of  it 
by  the  weight  of  public  burdens.     Thus  ail  the  mdependciit 
classes,  who  more  than  any  other  were  capable  of  feeling  the  in- 
'spiration  of  patriotism  and  defending  their  country,  soon  totally 
oisappeared.     The  number  of  landed  proprietors  diminished  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  man  of  senatorial  family  miffht  frequendy 
travel  two  leagues  without  meebng  his  equal ;  and  consequently 
some  few,  who  happened  to  be  the  proprietors  of  whole  provinces, 
already  began  to  oe  looked  upon  as  petty  sovereigns. 
>    Amidst  this  universal  desolation,  tnc  existence  of  great  cities  is 
a  phenomenon  which  cannot  easily  be  conceived :  but  this  phe- 
nomenon exists  in  modem  times  in  Barbary,  Turkey,  and  through- 
out all  the  East,  in   short,  wherever  despotism  overwhelms  the 
-individual  detached  from  society,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
evade  its  outrages  except  by  mingling  with  the  crowa.     These 
great  cities  were  themselves  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  arti- 
zans,  subject  to  rigid  laws,  free-men  and  slaves ;  but  they  also  con- 
tained a  greater  number  than  can  be  found  in  any  modern  city,  of 
those  individuals  who  were  content  with  the  mere  necessanet  of 
existence,  and  who  passed  their  lives  in  idleness.     All  this  popula- 
tion was  likewise  prohibited  from  bearing  arms,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  foreign  to  the  country ;  but,  being  collected  together,  it 
drew  forth  some  respect  from  power.     In  all  the  cities  of  the  first 
order,  provisions  were  gratuitously  distributed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  gsmies  and  spectacles  were  gratuitously  performed  in  the  circuses 
4ind  theatres.     The  levity,  the  love  oi*  pleasure,  and  the  regardless- 
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tiess  of  the  future,  which  mvariably  characterize  tile  pc^Milaoe  of 
great  cities,  were  manifested  bj  the  provincial  Romans,  amidRt  the 
latest  calamities  of  the  empire ;  and  Treves,  the  ca[Atal  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  the  Gauls,  was  not  the  only  city  that  was  surprised  and 
pillaged  by  barbarians,  while  the  citizens,  crowned  with  garlands, 
were  engaged  in  applauding  the  games  of  the  circus. 

Such  was  the  interior  of  tne  empire  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century ;  such  was  the  population  which  should  have  re- 
sisted the  universal  invasion  of  savages.  The  latter  frequently  left 
tlie  citizens  only  the  choice  of  dying  armed  or  dying  in  SLuhmisflion ; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  proud  Romans,  the  heirs  of  all  the 
glory  which  had  been  once  acquired  by  the  most  exalted  virtue, 
were  so  degraded  by  the  laws  and  the  state  of  society  in  whieh 
they  lived,  that  when  the  alternative  was  offered  to  them,  they  uni- 
formly preferred  to  die  Uke  cowards. 


ON  THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  HIGHLANDERS  AND  LONDONERS. 

Popular  superstitions  are  always  popular  subjects  with  Loudon 
readers.  As  aa  apology  for  paying  them  so  much  atteutioDy  we 
gravely  expatiate  oo  their  importance  in  throwing  light  on  the  cha- 
racter .of  a  people.  True  enough,  as  applied  to  certain  inquirers  into 
manners  and  customs,  and  dealers  in  national  antiquities.  But  how 
comes  it  that  this  sort  of  reading  is  generally  in  favour  with  those  who 
care  not  a  doit  about  these  matters?  Doubdess  our  love  of  the 
strange  and  the  marvellous  has  some  share  in  creating  this  partiality ; 
and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  it.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  more  subtle,  and  therefore  a  more  mischievous  feeKng. 
A  man  who  flatters  himself  he  is  in  no  degree  superstitious,  is  apt  to 
gratify  his  vanity,  in  the  opportunity  of  looking  down  upon  his  fel- 
lows ;  and  the  conscious  man  b  glad  to  imagine  that  others  are  greater 
fools  than  himself.  For  we  always  think  a  cap  and  bells  are  ten  times 
more  ridiculous  on  another*s  head  than  on  our  own,  especially  if  there 
is  a  slight  difference  in  the  fashions.  I  have  heard  a  sailor,  with  a 
child's  caul  suspended  from  his  neck,  laugh  till  '<  his  lungs  began  to 
crow  like  chanticleer*'  at  the  idea  of  a  camphor-bag  as  a  talisman. 
And  who  dares  laugh  at  the  sailor  ?  Not  the  Ix^ndon  public,  surely. 
They  are  in  the  same  predicament.  While  they  halt  upon  crutches, 
they  should  not  make  a  jest  of  bandy  legs.  Yet  they  encourage  every 
kind  of  story  exposing  the.  foibles  of  their  neighbours,  while  they 
keep  their  own  in  a  corner,  as  cordials  for  private  use,  and,  like 
dram-drinkers  in  a  sly  way,  are  worse  than  your  bare-faced  tipplers. 

How  many  works  there  are,  putting  those  on  foreign  countries  out 
of  the  question,  where,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh, 
the  Highlander  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  the  English  divided  into 
counties,  and  again  subdivided  into  districts,  have  claimed  attention 
to  their  several  fire-side  mythologies,  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  London 
patronage.     Among  these  the  Highland  superstitions  stand  pre-emi- 
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neat.    The  fiwoiw  Scotch  novdbt  has  revelled  in  them,  and  to 
purpose.    They  formed  the  pivot  of  Dr.  Johnson's  circumvoliiUoiBS 
among  the  hills.     They  are  the  allspice  of  Penoant*s  mouldy  Antiqui- 
tiesy  preserving  them  still  upon  our  shelves.     Our  Northern  Tours, 
our  Highland  Guides,  nay  the  very  road-books,  have  a  hit  at  (henu 
And  lo !  that  indefatigable  lady,  Mrs.  Grant,  has  given  us  two  volumes 
of  Essays  expressly  upon  them.     Now,  how  comes  it  that  the  wise 
inhabitants  pr  the  capital  presume  to  chuckle  over  these  stories? — 
Would  they  make  us  believe  they  have  none  of  their  own  ? — Do  tbej 
go  on  the  maKim,  that  those  who  laagh  most  are  least  likely  to  b« 
laagbed  at  ? — Impudent  rogues  J    But  I  can  forbear  no  longtr.    Know, 
thfln,  I  have  been  a  spy  among  you,   have  narrowly  watched  you^ 
carefully  noted  dowa  all  your  mental  delinqueacies,  beginning  at  tbe 
largest  streets  and  squares  (not  forgetting  the  gaming-houses — a  rich 
store),  and  gradually  descending  to  your  smidlest  lanes  and  alleys^ 
have  chissed  them  according  to  their  several  demerits,  and  indue  time 
intend  to  throw  them  at  your  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  pleasant  quarto. 
The  booksellers  indeed,  and  they  well  know  their  chapmen,  allege 
that  the  sale  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  country  customers.     I 
heed  them  not — ^publish  I  wilL     la  the  mean  time,  being  somewhat 
impatient  on  this  matter,  I  will  give  them  a  slap,  by  way  of  prologue, 
as  threatened  in  the  heading  of  this  article.     It  seems  a  gooit  subject 
for  the  Magazine.    The  only  objection  is,  there  may  be  **  ofi^nce  in 
if*  to  the  town  readers,     ifowever,  I  promise,  as  a  make-peace,  to 
introduce,  for  their  amusement  and  instruction,  two  or  three  tradi* 
tlonary  tales  from  my  collection  of  Highland  Wonders.     Besides,  the 
oiFence-takers  have  it  in  their  power  to  skip  over  the  objectionable 
passages. 

In  turning  over  the  M9S.  hereafber  to  be  condensed  into  my  intend* 
ed  quarto,  I  find  there  are  innumerable  prooft,  from  the  eaiiiest  to 
tbe  present  times,  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  Londoners  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  supernatural.  Some  of  these  must  not  be  passed  over. 
A  prognostication  of  a  partial  deluge  in  1^4,  which  was  assuredly  to 
wash  the  city  into  the  Thames,  had  the  effect  of  creating-  such  an 
alarming  hydrophobia,  that  triple  rents  were  offered  for  temporavy 
residences  at  flighgat^,  HatDpstead,  and  Harrow-on^the^Hill.  Btat 
this,  yon  will  say,  happened  in  the  days  of  ignorance.  Let  us  then 
take  a  jump  to  1760,  a  more  enligfatenedf  period;  In  that  year  a  mad^ 
cap  Lire-Quardsman  propfaeisied  that  on  the  5th  of  April  an  edrth- 
qnake  would'reduce  both  London  and  Westminster  to  a  heap' of  ruins. 
The  account  f  have  before  me  states,  that  on  the  evening*  of  the-pre^ 
ceding  day,  '<' multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  abandbned*  their  houses^, 
and  retired  into  the  country;  the  roads  were  thronged  with  carriages 
of  persons  of  fashion ;  the  principal  places  within  twenty  miles  of 
London  were  so  crowded,  that  lodgmss  were  procured  at  a  most  ex*- 
trayagatit  price ;  the  less  wealthy  took  reAige  in  boats  on  the  river; 
and  the  fields  adjacent  were  crowdied  with  people."  Bhivo !  And  id 
crown  all,  instead  of  taking  it  quietly,  they  turned'  romid  upon  the 
soldier,  called  him  a  stupid  fellow,  clappecrhim  into- prison^  and' en- 
deavoured to  wreak  their  vengeaoee  by  pelting^  him'  with  sundry  old 
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Ads  of  ParUamenty  toucihittg  wisardism.  Not  long  sUiee  w«  had  a 
grand  comet,  brandishing  its  **  fiery  tresses  in  the  sky,**  frightening 
our  watchful  citizens,  and  setUtig  lean  wits  to  work  out  the  cause  of 
its  hanging  so  immediately  over  London,  and  no  where  else.  The 
9ottth-Sea  Bubble,  and  the  Quart-bottle  Coiydrer,  are  pretty  aaec« 
dotes,  though  not  exactly  to  my  present  purpose.  Not  so  the  Cock- 
lane  Ghost — that  is  a  case  in  point,  and  may  not  be  forgotten.  Thea 
we  had  the  Prophet  Brothers,  Joanna  Souihcott,  and  Parson  Towser; 
but  they  were  errors  of  so  melancholy  a  nature  thaft  I  care  not  to 
dwell  upon  them. 

Yet  all  these,  you  may  tell  me,  are  past,  **  numbered  with  tlie 
things  that  are  gone,''  and  it  is  hoped  we  **  ne'er  shall  look  upon  their 
like  again."  Some  of  them,  however,  are  rather  modern ;  and  with^ 
out  being  OTer-inquiative,  we  may  still  find  strange  matters  in  hand. 
Cowper  says — 

"  Where  finds  philosophy  her  eagl^  eye  V 

and  then  plumply  answers-'^  in  London  !*'  But  I  beg  leave  to  ask, 
in  plain  prose,  if  we  have  not  astrologers  at  Walworth,  and  in  West- 
minster especially,  with  plenty  of  customers  at  five  guineas  for  the 
casting  of  a  nativity  ?  Where,  but  in  London,  are  fortune-tellers  the 
best  rortune-makers  ?  Does  not  a  professor  of  animal  magnetism 
live  in  St.  Martinis-lane,  and  are  not  the  bead-quarters  for  anodvne 
necklaces  in  Long  Acre  ?  Even  metallic  tractors  have  not  lost  their 
powers  of  attraction,  as  a  shop  in  the  Strand  can  testify.  And  as  for 
conjuring  doctors,  who  charm  away  the  tooth>-ache,  warts,  dropsy^ 
jaundice,  and  aH  sorts  of  diseases,  we  have  them  at  every  turn. 

To  enumerate  the  manifold  interpretations  of  dreams  would  be  too 
laborious  a  task.  Happily  it  is  unnecessary,  as  there  are  already  some 
popular  works  written  solely  on  that  subject,  and  printed  in  London; 
to  which  I  gladly  refer  my  readers.  The  superstitions  of  gambling- 
tables  and  lottery-offices  would  likewise  prove  too  voluminous.  Be- 
sides, they  affect  persons  only  at  certain  times,  and  are  not  applicur 
ble  (thank  Heaven  !)  to  all  classes  alike.  It  is  better  to  pass  by  them 
entirely*  and  come  at  once  to  those  little  deviations  from  the  reaspn- 
ing  faculty  common  to  every  body,  and  which  strike  at  the  ''  business 
and  bosoms  of  men"  and  women ;  I  meau  those  signs  and  omens  of 
domestic  life,  wherein  the  character  of  the  Londoner  is  more  particu- 
lariy  displayed.  Yet,  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  a  heavy  charge  against 
them,  for  they  will  be  found  to  be,  like  themselves,  smoke-dried,  very 
mummies,  without  pith  or  meaning,  dull,  unintellectual,  spiritless^ 
bald,  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.**  The  worst  is,  they,  for  the  most 
part,  turn  upon  our  uneasy  thoughts — ^more  upon  our  fears  than  our 
hopes.  Those  of  a  pleasurable  nature^  which  from  time  to  time  are 
imported  from  the  country,  soon  perish  in  our  stifling  atmosphere. 
For  instance,  any  thing  connected  with  love,  such  as  the  ceremony  of 
the  white  of  an  egg  on  All  Hallow  eve,  the  pod  with  nine  peas  over 
the  door,  kissing  under  the  misletoe,  sleeping  with  a  piece  of  bride- 
cake under  the  pillow — these,  I  observe,  are  never  regarded,  unless 
by  some  late  settlers  in  town  with  the  l[)lpom  of  a  purer  air  yet  lin<» 
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geriofr  on  their  cheeks.  Instead  of  cherishing  such  illusions,  which' 
are  something,  they  are  plotting  the  utter  destruction  of  love,  conti' 
anally  cutting  it  with  edged  gifts,  and  snufBng  it  out  in  a  candle  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  •  Then,  again,  the  fear  of  poverty  is  a  darling 
theme.  They  wear  something  new  on  Easter-day,  lest  they  should 
Kve  to  walk  in  rags ;  turn  money  at  the  new  moon,  to  bring  returns  ; 
pay  a  penny  for  an  oyster  on  St.  James*s-day,  that  they  may  never 
be  in  want  of  a  penny  ;  cherish  a  mole  on  the  neck,  as  a  sure  sign  of 
their  not  dying  in  a  workhouse ;.  with  a  thousand  other  conjurations  of 
the  like  import.  If  every  old  saying,  wise  or  unwise,  originally  had 
some  left-handed  alliance  with  reason,  it  will  be  diOicult  to  And  it  out 
in  our  London  ones.  I  grant  it  is  unlucky  to  break  a  looking-glass* 
or  to  tumble  down  stairs ;  but  it  requires  a  quick  apprehension  to. 
discover  why  tumbling  up  stairs  is  emblematic  of  a  wedding.  There 
is  no  study  to  which  I  am  more  alive  than  the  searching  into  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  of  things  of  apparently  no  meaning.  But  here  I  am 
baffled  in  almost  every  attempt.  By  mere  accident,  for  these  myste* 
ries  are  seldom  blazed  abroad,  I  lately  discovered  a  worthy  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  in  the  act  of  carefully  conveying  into  her  new  house 
a  prayer-book,  a  black  cat,  and  a  little  salt.  This  odd  combination 
puzzled  me  exceedingly.  She  knew  no  more  of  it  than  myself,  ex- 
cept, as  she  told  me  with  a  significant  nod,  that  it  might  prevent 
worse  harm  than  any  body  could  answer  for.  I  can  account  for  cer- 
tain strange  freaks  in  rats  and  mice  being  looked  upon  as  fore- 
runners of  death;  because  the  fatal  omens  of  screech-owls,  cocks 
crowing  at  midnight,  ravens,  dogs  howling,  and  cherry-trees  twice 
blossoming  in  the  same  year,  being  essentially  rural,  and  therefore 
impracticable  for  town-folks,  they  very  discreetly  make  up  the  de(i-' 
ciency  from  their  own  live  stock.  Two  transplantations  from  the 
farm-yard  have  been  sadly  distorted.  We  have  no  cows  whose  udders 
may  become  sore»  no  hens  to  pine  away,  yet  we  insist  on  auguring 
with  a  painful  interest  on  the  milk  boiling  over  the  saucepan,  or  the 
burning  of  egg-shells,  asserting  that  the  one  causes  pimples  on  the 
face,  and  that  the  other  gives  the  tooth-ache.  So  greedy  are  we  after 
superstitions,  that,  not  content  with  those  of  our  natural,  or  rather 
unnatural  growth,  we  must  steal  a  few  from  our  **  Country  Cousins^" 
colouring  them,  as  gipsies  serve  children,  to  make  them  pass  for  our 
own.  Nor  can  1  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  noting  down  our 
predilection  for  cutting  our  corns  at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  farmers  of  the  old  school  who  make  choice  of  that  lucky 
half  of  the  month  for  the  cutting  of  their  com. 

Oh !  London — with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  and  the  more  i*everently 
inasmuch  as  I  am  one  of  thy  illegitimate  sons — I  say,  old  mother, 
thou  art  a  very  credulous  hag,  worried  to  death  by  an  eternal  round 
of  wonderful  signs  and  significant  wonders,  a  doting  beldam,  swarm- 
ing in  every  wrinkle  with  impossible  notions,  and  rouged  up  to  the 
eyes  with  "  blushing  honours  thick  upon  thee,"  which,  to  thy  silly 
thinking,  hide  all  thine  imperfections.  There  she  sits  cross-legged 
for  luck !  Her  left  hand  on  a  heap  of  modern  discoveries  and  works 
ou  science,  and  iu  her  right  she  twirls  a  tea-cup,  peering  at  her 
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fortuae  in  the  dregs*     What  a  motley  robe  she  ii^ears.!  She  always 
had  a  taste  for  patch -work.     When   the  mantle  of  philosophy  was 
presented  to  her,  of  course  she  was  proud  of  the  complttueiit,  but 
thought  its  simplicity  unbecoming,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
wear  it  otherwise  than  as  an  under-garmeut.     You  may  catch  a  peep 
at  it  through  those  two  rents,  once  occupied  by  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,  both  torn  away  much  against  her  will^-indeed  she  still 
bas  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  latter,  as  is  observable  in  her  par- 
tiality for  a  horse-shoe  at  the  threshold.     Would  you  believe  it?— 
she  wears  upon  her  bead  a  beautiful,  a  glorious,  an  immortal  crown, 
immortal  as  the  hands  of  the  Muses  who  wove  it ;  yet  the  ungrateful 
harridan,  the  tawdry  fool,  covers  it  over  with  artiiieial  flowers  and 
peacock's  feathers.     Why  so  chary,  thou  tenacious  woman,  of  thy 
wedding  ring?    Not  take  it  for  a  minute  from  your  finger?    "  Alas<! 
no,  not  for  a  moment — a  thousand   misfortunes  might  befall  me  V* 
Her  ladyship  has  an  endless  stock  of  fancies.     She  would  rather  you 
spilt  her  choicest  wines  than  a  grain  of  salt.     To  cross  knives  in  her 
company  will  make  her  cross  for  a  whole  day.     Thirteen  at  dinner 
take  away  her  appetite.     She  never  can  consent  to  begin  a  work,  or 
turn  a  feather-bed,  on  a  Friday  ;  but  to  pass  inadvertently  under  a 
ladder  makes  a  Friday  of  any  day  in  the  week.     Rainy  weather  is 
foretold  to  a  certainty  by  her  left  brow  itching,  or  by  her  cat  sneez- 
ing and  washing  her  face  ;  and  the  auspices  of  St.  Switbin*s  day  have 
never  been  known  to  fail.     If  she  has  any  thing  stolen  from  her,  the 
ceremony  of  a  key  in  a  Bible  will  find  out  the  thief.     Though  she 
cannot  abide  a  squinting  woman;  yet  she  has  been  frequently  conr 
victed  of  exchanging  an  agreeable  ogle  with  male  obliquity,  for  he 
bodeth  good,  more  particularly  if  met  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  or 
opposite  a  church.     She  recommends  every  body  troubled  with  a  wen 
to  bribe  Jack  Ketch  for  the  touch  of  a  dead  felon's  hand.     In  her 
great  love  for  little  children,  she  bites  off  their  nails  lest  they  should 
become  pickpockets.     Should  one  of  the  dear  little  creatures  cut  an 
eye-tooth  first,  she  comforts  herself  for  the  misfortune,  in  promising 
to  take  special  care,  whenever  it  is  shed,  to  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and 
throw  it  in  the  fire.     Few  things  give  her  pleasure  ;  among  them  may 
be  reckoned  getting  accidentally  out  of  bed  left  leg  first,  putting 
clothes  on  wrong  side  outwards,  finding  a  bit  of  iron,  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  strange  black  dog.     Since  the  last  rise  in  the  rate  of  post- 
age, she  does  not  much  care  for  seeing  a  letter  in  the  candle.     She 
sits  in  the  chimney-corner,  mourns  over  a  quarrelling  coal,  watches'  a 
stranger  on  the  bar  of  the  grate,  and  stoops,  lower  than  her  age  can 
warrant,  to  pick  up  a  popgun  cinder ; — speak  quickly,  for  avarice  and 
tbe  dread  of  death  are  upon  thee — is  it  a  purse  or  a  coffin  ?    "  Good 
lack! — a  coffin  V* — and  the  bell  rings  without  a  hand  ;  a  double  shadow 
of  herself  glides  about  the  wall ;    her  death-watch  ticks,  and  her 
windmg-sheet  is  in  the  taper ! 

To  be  angry  with  a  people*s  superstitions  is,  generally  speakings 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  humanity.  But  here  they  are  in  so  bad  a  taste, 
I  insist  upon  being  bpleoetic.  And  yet  we  talk  of  the  Highlanders 
with  derision.     Come,  let  us  turn  round,  and  have  a  look  at  them. 
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The  Highlaidleri !  iriioae  iaiagiiiatioiis  tre  more  cafMible  of  forain^ 
4he  DHUclmwry  of  an  epic,  than  th«  boastful  Melropolitaiii  are  of 
fflfnishiofi;  the  aubyect  of  aa  epigram,  unless  indeed  it  be  without  a 
point*  There  is  a  romamse,  a  graceful  keeping,  a  poetic  feeling,  in 
the  legends  of  these  monntaineers,  which  it  u  in  vain  to  grope  for  in 
the  kennek  of  a  city.  Their  snperstitions  are  not  wrapped  op  in  riiH- 
«ttlons  proverbs,  like  **  a  poor  cat  in  an  adage,"  but  serve  to  adovn 
-their  stories  of  love  and  war,  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
bc^s  of  their  youth.  They  dwell  upon  their  minds,  th^  cheer  tbcfar 
long  winter-eiwningB.  Those  of  tragic  bearing  end  with  some  putitiii- 
■MBton  perfidy  or  cruelty  ;  and  the  comic  ones,  dressed  in  fairy  gairb, 
nie  seldom  without  a  text  for  the  hearer's  benefit.  It  is  saying  OMidi 
in  their  praise,  and  1  am  aware  of  the  boldness  of  the  assertion,  bilt 
dare  pronounce  their  fairy  tales  superior  to  those  of  the  immovtnl 
Mother  Bunch.  1  wish  no  one  had  ever  meddled  with  that  glorious 
one  of  the  Dnnvegan  flag,  for  which  the  adventurer  travelled  to  nii 
out-of-the-way  place  beycmd  the  sun ;  it  would  have  been  such  an 
honour  to  be  the  first  to  put  it  upon  record.  Then  there  is  that  de- 
lightful anecdote  of  a  young  maiden's  visit  to  the  fairies*  wake  in  tfae 
middle  of  a  mountain  ;  but  that  has  been  told  three  or  four  times. 
However,  I  have  several  others  at  my  elbow,  mid  think  I  eaimot  do 
better  than  pitch  upon  one  (never  yet  printed  to  my  knowledge)  With 
a  good  matrimonii^  moral,  as  it  may  be  of  essential  service  in  our 
profligate  town.  I  obtained  it  from  a  guide,  a  true  Gael)  ais  he  4ed 
me  across  the  braes  of  Loch  Carron ;  and,  as  his  English  was  eome- 
what  confined  and  abstruse,  I  had  better  take  the  liberty  of  telling  it 
after  my  own  fashion  than  after  his,  which,  what  with  hesitations, 
farterruptions,  wcnmlocutions,  and  huntings  after  words,  lasted  ibr 
two  *'  lang  Scots  miles"  and  a  bittock.  His  joyous  countenance,  as 
he  related  it,  and  the  sorrowful  assurances,  at  every  pause,  of  hiA 
inability  to  do  it  justice  in  my  language,  convince  me  that  I  shall  give 
it  to  the  reader  sadly  curtailed  of  its  native  ornaments. 

A  fairy,  whose  nsxne  sounded  like  Trilby,  regardless  of  his  aefiat 
reputation,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  fisherman,  who 
Kved  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Marie.  This  Trilby  was  a  little  fellow. 
From  the  traditionary  accounts  of  his  stature,  he  would  have  stretch- 
ed himself  at  Ml  lengUi  in  one  of  the  shoes  of  O'Bryan  the  Irish 
giant.  Yet  bis  vanity  assured  him  of  success,  though  the  fair  one 
was  a  spanking  jade,  and  the  tallest,  on  the  female  side,  of  the 
whole  dan  of  Mac  Kensies.  It  is  o^fcen  remarked  how  apt  tfae  two 
extremes  of  short  and  tall  are  to  fall  in  love.  Were  it  not  for  this 
eroasins  of  the  breed,  whieh  puts  us  on  a  kind  of  equality,  and  allovrs 
us  to  look  at  each  otiier  fM  m  the  face,  it  is  conjectured  that, 
in  process  of  time,  one  half  of  the  world  would  vralk  under  the  oilier 
hall's  legs.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  lover  but  an  interview,  and  to 
obtain  that  was  the  difliculty.  An  intimate -acquaintance  of  his,  a  great 
sportsman  after  oockchafera  and  dragon-flies,  had  learnt  from  his 
•Id  aunt  it  was  necessary  that  Trilby  should  be  presented  by  the 
husband  himself,  or  no  impression  wbatever  could  be  made.  This 
news  was  perple^iing.    How  was  it  to  be  contrived  1  For  the  husband 
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bad  a  sort  of  MMpicion  of  the  baaioessy  kiMw  Trilby  by  d%ht,  and  bad 
even  threatened  to  cat  him  up  in  a  mess  of  porridge.  It  was  true  this 
punishment  was  denounced  during  a  scarcity  of  flesh-meat;  but 
though  be  were  not  eaten>  still  there  was  a  risk  of  being  carved  into 
less  bits  than  himself^  and  that  wouki  not  be  comfortable.  After 
pondering  on  this  dilemma  for  a  long  time,  he  at  ktst  hit  upon 
an  uncommonly  cunning  scheme :  he  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  ran 
down  ^  salmon  s  throat,  jast  as  it  was  entering  the  net.  It  ha|>pened 
to  be  the  only  one  the  fisherman  caught  at  this  hanl ;  and,  as  a 
supper  was  wanted,  he  took  it  home  and  presented  it  to  his  wii^» 
desiring  her  to  drees  a  portion  of  it  by  the  time  he  returned,  and  then 
left  the  cottage.  The  woman,  an  obedient  housewife,  immediately 
set  to  work.  Her  first  act  was  to  rip  open  the  salmon's  belly,  when 
out  stepped  little  Trilby.  She  did  not  faint,  for  she  had  not  been 
bred  up  at  a  boarding-school ;  but  she  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  stood 
aghast,  with  the  knife  in  her  hand,  while  the  inamorato  knelt  upon 
the  table,  and  began  an  oration  in  very  choice  Gaelic.  Whether  it 
was  owing  to  enchantment  or  not,  remains  undecided  ;  certain  it  is, 
and  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  she  soon  took  a  flMicy  to  him.  She, 
however,  confessed  herself  much  shocked  at  his  diminutive  appearance, 
and  on  that  account  declined  his  invitation  to  elope.  To  (>foviate  this 
difficulty.  Trilby  proposed,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  himself 
aix  feet  high,  to  reduce  her  to  his  own  pigmy  stature.  Unfortunately 
she  consented.  In  an  instant  the  reduction  was  accomplished,  and 
lo !  the  fisherman's  wife  walked  about  her  room,  frightened  at  her 
cat, — it  looked  like  a  tiger !  Being  now  about  to  quit  her  home  for 
ever,  a  thousand  feeling^  rushed  upon  her  mind.  None  are  so  strong 
as  a  parent's  ;  and  while  her  minikin  hand  was  pulling  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  door,  and  as  she  saw  it  open  to  her  will,  she  looked  at 
her  lover,  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  requested  permission  to 
Hdce  a  la«t  farewell  of  her  infant.  He  nodded  acquiescence,  and  she 
ran  to  the  cradle,  where  she  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  face  by 
standing  on  tip-toe.  This  was  not  enough.  She  must,  she  would 
have  a  kiss ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  managed  to  dimb  into  the  cradle. 
All  children  are  mightily  fond  of  dolls ;  and  the  little  creature,  mis- 
taking its  mother  for  one,  began  to  squeeze,  and  toss,  and  knock 
her  about  most  unmercifully.  **  Oh,  Trilby !  Trilby !"  she  cried, 
^  my  child  is  feny  torment,  and  it  is  yon  that  have  made  him  so !"  Her 
screams  brought  in  the  neighbours,  and  soon  after  came  the  husband, 
searching  every  where  for  Trilby ;  but,  luckily  for  him,  he  escaped. 
The  good  man  pardoned  his  wife,  as  she  had  already  been  severely 
punished ;  but»  as  he  held  her  in  his  hands,  (for  she  would  have  been 
lost  in  his  arms)  he  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  at  such  a  miniature 
likeness.  By  the  advice  of  a  leanied  conjurer,  she  was  taken  to  the 
famous  spring  in  the  island  of  St.  Marie,  which  is  situated  about  half 
way  up  the  I^ch,  where  she 'bathed,  and  returned  to  the  cottage  in 
her  former  dimensions.  It  was  thought  politic  to  represent  her  affec- 
tion for  Trilby  as  a  species  of  madness ;  and  therefore  from  that  titne 
the  water  has  been  supposed  to  cure  insanity. 
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Though  the  aorthero  fairies  are  ustially  of  the  beneficent  order, 
some  of  them  are  koowo  to  have  committed  very  untoward  actions. 
This  mischief-maker  Triiby  is  not  the  only  instance.  Various  auecr 
dotes  are  told,  even  of  a  bitter  animosity  among  them  ;  but  I  am  loth 
to  give  them  credit.  Certain  it  is^  that  the  wounding  of  cattle  with 
elf -shots  (one  of  which  was  shewn  to  me)  is  a  sad  proof  of  a  spite* 
ful  disposition.  Still  it  is  advantageous  to  bestow  on  them  this  mixed 
character,  as  it  partly  supersedes  the  necessity  of  introducing  goblins 
and  witches,  both  which  (out  of  Sliakspeare)  are  the  greatest  pests 
of  society.  They  tend  to  make  the  mind  gloomy ;  and  we  have 
enough  for  that  purpose  among  our  realities.  So  they  seem  to  think 
in  the  Highlands,  where  the  people  are  naturally  cheerful,  and  where 
the  best  rural  sacrifice  of  Beltein,  a  May-day  jollity,  and  the  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  their  Druidical  Apollo,  Gruagach,  or  the  fair- 
haired,  are  yet  retained,  not  indeed  in  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  but  as 
occasions  of  merriment :  —  while  our  London  May-day  sports  are 
fallen  into  utter  disrepute,  even  with  chimney-sweepers.  It  is  long 
"  since  the  tall  May-pole  overlook*d  the  Strand.'* 

The .  Highlanders  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  second-sight,  for 
which  tliey  appear  to  have  a  patent,  as  no  one  ventures  to  practise  it 
except  themselves.  But  was  not  ApoUonius  Thyaneus  one  of  the 
gifted,  when  he,  while  teaching  in  his  school  at  Epbesus,  beheld  Do- 
mitian  slain  in  his  palace  at  Rome?  And  moreover,  might  not  he  be 
the  inventor  ?  This  is  a  delicate  question.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  heathen  philosopher  had  visited  the  court  of  Fingal  in  his  travels, 
aivi  there  learnt  the  mysterious  art ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
ue  and  Fingal  were  contemporaries.  However  that  may  be>  second- 
sight  is  a  creditable  and  a  somewhat  credible  thing,  or  Dr.  Johnson 
would  not  have  returned  from  his  tour  declaring  himself  **  willing  to 
believe.*'  So  many  well-attested  accounts  have  already  puzzled  the 
world,  that  I  shall  add  but  one  more  to  the  number.  A  gentleman, 
they  tell  me,  was  waited  on  at  sunset  by  the  vision  of  a  man  without  a 
head.  It  walked  up  to  the  parlour-fire,  warmed  its  hands,  and  walked 
out  again.  Not  being  able  to  discover,  from  the  trunk  and  limbs, 
which  of  his  friends  it  could  be  whose  decapitation  was  threatened^ 
he  remained  in  the  most  awful  anxiety.  For  several  evenings  the 
figure  repeated  its  appearance,  till  the  gentleman,  by  closer  scrutiny, 
perceived  a  mark  behiud  the  knee,  (for  the  vision  wore  a  kilt)  which 
proved  it  to  be  no  other  than  himself !  In  ordinary  cases  so  horrible 
a  discovery  would  have  settled  the  business  at  once,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  claymore.  But  he  was  resolute,  scorned  to  be  frightened 
to  death,  and  held  up  his  head  boldly,  tiU  it  was  struck  off  by  a  party 
of  Mac  Gregors,  in  revenge  for  his  having  betrayed  seven  of  their 
clansmen  to  the  rage  of  the  Colquhouns. 

Ah !  I  have  written  thus  far  without  a  word  about  ghosts.  Hath 
not  the  reader  suspected  an  unwillingness  on  ray  part  to  reckon  them 
among  superstitions  1  The  truth  is,  I  have  a  lurking  propensity  that 
way,  and  see  no  impropriety  in  Mrs.  Veal's  calling  upon  her  intimate  ac- 

Suaintance  after  her  death.     She  comes  with  a  double  knock  at  the 
oor  like  a  gentlewoman,  asks  after  the  family,  tells  her  errand,  and 
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bids  them  good  moroing.  I  like  the  account  aUuoftt  as  well  as  DeFoe 
who  wrote  it.     There  is  io  my  mind  only  ooe  objection.     She  isdBpif 
j  -en  cap  in  the  fashion  of  the  day ;.  and  thongh  I  gladly  assent  to  the 

I  spiritual  existence  of  a  Mrs.  Veal,  I  am  confounded  at  the  idea  of  a 

ghost  of  a  silk  gown»  or  of  a  laced  cap,  or  the  twin  ones  of  a  pair  of 
I  kid  gloves.    This  is  a  fault  in  yearly  all  such  kind  of  tales.    Not'tfaat 

I  would  have  Mrs.  Veal,  or  any  other  lady,  or  even  any  gentleman^ 
make  an  indecorous  apparition,  pleading  the  ilnipossibility  of  pro- 
Guring  spectral  attire, — far  be  it  from  me,  I  wish  for  no  such  sights* 
An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  raise  a  few  ghosts  in  the  Tpwer^ 
but  they  did  not  thrive.  The  fact  is,  London  is  too  confined  ;  tiiey 
want  space,  and,  like  the  soul  of  King  John,  call  out  for  "  elbow- 
room."  Besides,  thev  are  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  to  more  thaa 
one  at  a  time ;  and  how  can  that  be  done  in  a  crowd  ?  Yet,  for  aQ 
this,  the  Londoners  have  great  faith  in  them,  and  are  fond  of  swallow- 
ing them  whole,  as  they  come  up  fresh  from  the  country.  They  hav^ 
been  known  to  feed  with  such  avidity  on  these  **  airy  nothings,"  that 
they  have  consumed  the  winter  produce  of  three  or  four  counties  at  a 
single  meal.  It  is  to  be  hopedHhey  will  feel  grateful  for  the  dish  of 
ittsubstantials  I  am  about  to  serve  up,  being  as  highly  seasoned  as  if  it 
had  been  cooked  purposely  for  their  palates.  Ghost-stories  aije 
nearly  all  connected  with  robbery  or  murder, — ^mere  Old-Bailey  sab-* 
jects.  Now  this  originates  in  love,  and,  what  is  still  better,  it  gives  a 
sentiment  to  the  passion,  without  which  a  love-tale  is  nothing  but 
peppered  water-gruel.  Then  again  it  touches  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  congenial  souls,  as  taught  by  Plato, — no  mean  reconi- 
mendation.  As  for  its  authenticity,  if  the  reader  will  not  take  my 
word,  he  may  go  to  Lochaber.  So  much  it  pleases  me,  that  if  I  hav^ 
not  yet  succeeded 'in  proving  the  inferiority  of  London  superstitions, 
(albeit,  as  I  have  shewn  to  their  shame,  they  have  a  more  numerous 
collection)  I  am  content  to  rest  my  argument  in  favour  of  the  High-» 
landers,  solely  upon  the  merits  of  this  same  ghost-story. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  farmer  lived  in  Glen  Speann,  whose  name 
was  Mac  Donald.     It  is  shameful  I  should  forget,  not  only  his  Chris- 
tian name,  but  likewise  the  name  of  the  farm,  for  every  particular. 
was  delivered  to  me  with  scrupulous  accuracy.     He  had  a  wife,  three, 
daughters,  and  three  sons.    This  I  perfectly  recollect;  for  there  was, 
a  dispute  between  the  old  lady  and  her  «on,  while  relating  it  to  me,, 
whether  there  were  not  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  or  four  daugjh- 
ters  and  three  sons,  or  three  of  each,  and  (I  am  happy  to  say)  the. 
last  was  finally  agreed  on  by  both  parties.    I  love  correctness.    What^ 
signifies  telling  a  story  in  the  rough  ?    It  is  like  giving  the  index  of  a 
book  instead  of  the  text.    The  youngest  of  the  family  was  a  boy  ;  he 
was  the  only  one  who  had  not  been  suckled  at  home,  and,  perhaps  on 
that  account,  was  not  so  great  a  favourite  as  the  rest.     Such  dainties 
as  farmers  can,  now  and  then,  give  to  their  children,  were  never  be- 
stowed on  this  poor  boy.     He  was  just  turned  of  ten  years  when  the 
supernatural  events  took  place  in  the  cottage ;  for,  as  the  old  lady 
observed,  he  was  born  at  l4Lmmas,  and  they  beffan  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust    I  ana  not  sure  but  she  said  the  afier'haff'  of  August,  and  not 
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the  excf ;  which  makes  a  little  difference.    This  boy  theOi — for  it   is 
chiefly  of  and  concerniDg  him, — was  all  at  once  fJELvourejd  beyond  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  by  his  parents,  but  by  some  invisible  agent. 
When  his  porridge  was  set  before  him,  a  lump  of  butter  vanished  from 
the  family  dish,  and  popped  into  his  basin.     If  oat-cake  was  given 
him,  a  piece  of  cheese  jumped  out  of  the  cupboard  to  keep  it  com- 
pany.    The  worst  slices  of  the  meat  were  distributed  to  him  in  vain  ; 
they  were  instantly  exchanged,  and  nobody  knew  how,  for  the  tid-bits 
of  the  joint.     Had  he  barley  scones,  they  were  immediately  powdered 
with  sugar.     When  they  gave  him  water,  it  was  turned  into  milk  be- 
fore it  reached  his  lips.     Did  father  or  mother  attempt  to  chastise 
him,  they  suffered  for  their  temerity :  the  pot-lid  would  fly  off,  and 
the  meat  ran  away  up  the  lum — (Anglic^  the  chimney) ;  the  chum 
failed  in  its  oflice ;  the  sheep  fell  into  fits  ;  the  cows  lucked  over  the 
milk-pails;  and  the  roof  of  the  cottage  was  sure  to  want  repair  on 
the  following  day.     The  farmer,  wearied  and  tormented,  rei^olved  on 
quitting  this  haunted  habitation,  and  went  to  another  at  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  but  his  removal  was  ineffectual,  for  the  same  pranks  constant- 
ly, attended  him«     A  schoolmaster  of  Baidnach,  hearing  of  these 
strange  matters,  came  to  assure  himself  whether  they  were  true  or 
false.     However,  he  was  soon  glad  to  run  out  of  the  cottage.     Every 
thing  he  presumed  to  touch  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head.     He  was  twice 
knocked  down  before  he  made  three  inquiries.     "  This  was  very  odd, 
very  odd,  indeed — was  it  not.  Sir  V —  so  said  my  informant.    The 
farmer  again  removed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Glen,  above  Keppoch ; 
the  very  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me.   .  Still  he  could  get  no  i^est.    The 
worst  was,  that  owing  to  so  many  persons  coming  to  witness  these 
incomprehensible  doings,  he  was  well  nigh  eaten  out  of  house  and 
home.    This  state  of  things  continued,  from  first  to  last,  for  seven  long 
years.     The  boy,  being  then  seventeen,  got  up  one  morning  with  a 
dream  in  his  head  about  America.     This  dream  was  repeated  till, 
morning  after  morning,  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  his  con- 
founded talk  about  America.     In  a  short  while  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  go,  to  America;  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  father*s  intreaties  to  the 
contrary,  to  America  he  went.  The  night  he  quitted  his  home — it  was 
in  the  month  of  November — as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  seated 
together  by  the  'fire,  they  heard  a  voice,  as  from  some  person  between 
them,  say,  **  What  will  you  give  me  V*    They  looked,  but  saw  nothing 
but  Uiemselves.    ''  What  is  it  you  would  have  T  exclaimed  the  far- 
mer.   And  then  the  voice  eagerly  answered,  *^  One  of  your  children  !** 
*'  Ah  !'*  cried  the  father,  **  whoever  thou  art,  I  will  not  give  thee  one 
of  them."    ''  There  I  there!'*  the  mother  screamed  out,  ''  there  is  a 
hen — we  will  give  that  hen  —  take  it,  and    go    away."    The  voice 
then  laughed — laughed  prodigiously — and  told  them  that  he  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  their  consent,  as,  in  fact,  he  could  take  what  he 
chose.     **  But  come  thou,  Mac  Donald,"  it  continued,  "  come  to  the 
outside  of  the  door,  and  there  thou  shalt  see  as  well  as  hear  me  !* 
The  man  was  for  some  time  afraid  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  his 
wife  besought  him  to  go,  as  obedience  might  put  an  end  to  their  trou- 
bles, and  he  managed  to  pluck  up  courage.    '*  Away  with  your  dirk !" 
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'  cried  the  voice, — and  he  threw  it  down  immediately,     *'  Throw  the 

^  gullie*'  (alias  knife)  "  from  your  pocket  !*'  cried  the  voice, — and  he  d^.d 

*  »o.     **  There  is  a  pin  in  your  kiit,"  4;ried  the  voice  :  "  I  cannot  be 

'  seen  by  any  one  with  a  pointed  weapon !'' — and  he  obeyed  in  this  parti- 

^  cular  as  well  as  in  the  rest.  Mac  Donald  went  forth.  There  was  a  high 

f  wind,  and  the  sky  was  heavily  clouded,  but  light  enough  to  distinguish 

I  objects,  for  it  was  at  the  time  of  a  full  moon.     He  first  looked  straight 

I  forward,  and  then  turning  sharp  round  to  the  right,  beheld  two  figures, 

P  not  quite  resting  their  feet  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the 

f  laws  of  gravitation.     They  were  hand  in  hand.     One  was  tba  ghost 

I  of  a  man  whose  name  was  Campbell,  and  the  other  the  ghost  of  his 

I  daughter,   a  little  girl^  who  died  on  the  very  day  the  supernatural 

<  events  began  in  the  cottage ; — as  for  Campbell,  he  died,  as  I  am  as- 

sured, some  three  months  before  her.  The  male  apparition  asked 
the  farmer  why  he  had  not  sent  his  boy  away  before,  seeing  that  all 
his  troubles  were  occasioned  by  him.  "  It  was  this  my  daughter," 
pursued  he,  *'  who  constantly  waited  on  him,  served  him  with  th« 
best,  chastised  you  for  your  cruelty,  and,  at  last,  whispered  to  him 
those  dreams  of  America,  while  her  spirit  embraced  him  as  he  slept. 
For  know — her  soul  was  originally  formed  to  be  wedded  to  his ;  and 
we  learnt  that  he  might  chance  to  marry  here,  and  be  wretched,  not 
meetiiig  with  his  fellow-soul.  To  come  to  my  daughter,  he  must  die 
young  and  innocent ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  go  to  a  foreign  land.  Expect,  ere  long,  to  hear  he  has  quitted 
the  living!'*  And  such,  indeed,  happened.  News  came  from  America 
that,  on  the  first  night  of  the  boy*s  landing  there,  he  died  in  bis  sleep. 

S. 


WRITTEN    IN    A    SMALL    VOLtTME,    THE    GIFT    OF    A 

DECEASED     FRIEND. 

Herald  of  Love— dear  pledge  of  tenderness ! 

Aflection's  first,  and  therefore  dearest  token  — 
Remembrancer  of  one  my  life  did  bless — 

Remembrancer  of  vows  through  years  unbroken ! 
Dear  little  book,  scorn  not  this  tear — how  vain ! 
Which  on  thy  milk-white  maigin  leaves  a  stain. 

Unhallow'd  hdhd  shall  never  on  thee  rest. 

Cold  careless  eye  shall  ne'er  thy  pages  see ; 
Prized  through  past  years,  still  cherish'd  in  my  breast. 
While  my  life  lasts  thou  *]t  my  companion  be. 
Yet  canst  thou  now,  to  me,  no  pleasure  give. 
The  voice  is  hush'd  that  bade  thy  beauties  live. 


L. 
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SOCIAL    CONVERSE. 


*^jIh9  Madame!^  said  a  French  lady  of  rank,  lamentuig  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  Champfort,  ^^fai  perdu  en  lui  man 
meilleur  causenr^-^^^  I  have  lost  m  him  ray  oest  talker.  ^ — She 
spoke  feelingly.  Of  the  many  voids  daily  occasioned  by  the  frsulty 
of  life,  that  which  is  experienced  by  the  ear  is  the  deepest  felt. 
Hearing  is  a  domestic  sense,  on  which  the  objects  of  home  and 
friendship  are  strongly  and  unconsciously  impressed.  Sight  is  a 
more  fickle,  independent  faculty,  that  can  soon  replace  a  lost  object, 
or  forget  its  image  in  the  wide  scope  of  variety.  But  the  ear  is 
more  constant,  and  laments  the  absence  of  those  sounds  which  had 
been  familiar  to  it,  with  a  freshness  of  sorrow  that  is  always  young. 
It  is  most  open  to  association,  and  communicates  with  the  heart 
so  subtly  and  instantaneously,  that  it  deserves  more  to  be  called  a 
^fieUng  than  a  sense. 

Hence  the  loss  of  a  man  of  conversation  leaves  the  greatest 
chasm  in  society-— the  more  so,  as  the  easy  and  impeiceptiDle  way 
in  which  he  bestows  pleasure  prevents  his  merit  from  being  fuUy 
appreciated  till  it  is  missed.  On  looking  over  the  sweet  sad 
histories  of  regrets  for  departed  friendship,  we  generally  find  that 
those  have  been  very  consolable  who  were  held  together  by  passion 
and  the  needs  of  mutual  excitement ;  while  the  overpowering  and 
irremediable  sensation  of  grief  has  visited  those  who  were  connected 
by  the  mere  habits  of  life  and  daily  intercourse,  more  than  by  any 
tenderer  tie.  The  former  can  seek  elsewhere  for  their  accustomed 
pleasures ;  but  what  can  replace  the  loved  peculiarities  of  the  old 
friend^  or  counterfeit  that  husk  voice,  which  an  acquaintance  of 
half  a  century  has  converted  into  muac  ? 

I  am  hence  inclined  to  ima^ne  that  there  is  more  of  what  may 
be  called  Ariendship  among  the  French  than  with  us.  They  are 
more  linked  together  by  the  sounds  of  each  other^s  voices,  and  at 
once  the  merriest  and  most  melancholy  of  people,  (if  we  believe 
tlieir  best  authors*)  they  lean  for  happiness  on  the  aspects  and 
words  of  their  fellows,  and  enjoying  more  than  we  the  pleasures  of 
society,  are  more  alive  to  their  loss.  This,  though  it  be  mere 
speculation,  is  borne  out  by  the  memoires  of  both  countries.  We 
have  no  such  ^^  dauces  et  pures'^  connexions  to  boast  of,  as  those 
between  La  Fayette  ana  La  Rochefoucault,— *with  a  thousand 
others.     Their  anecdotes  and  gleanings  from  private  life,  however 


*  "That  charming  word  melancholy  has  been  abused  enough  to  make  it  long 
since  ridiculous,  if  any  other  word  could  hare  been  found  to  express  that  disposi- 
tion or  habit  of  mind,  to  which  the  French  are  perhaps  more  inclined  than  any 
other  people.  This  observation  by  no  means  compromises  or  contradicts  the  other 
no  less  true  one,  concerning  the  gaiety  of  their  character/*— rroiu/.  ^om  VHermiU 
de  la  Ckaiusie  D*Antin. 
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ihey  abound  in  vice,  are  full  of  the  amiability  of  friendship*,  and 
tempt  one  to  cry  out, 

"  Let  me  live  in  the  land  where  such  things  have  been  said, 
Let  me  fly  from  the  land  *where  such  deeds  have  been  done." 

There  have  been  more  rules  promulgated  and  essays  written  on 
the  subject  of  conversation  than,  I  believe,  on  any  other ;  yet  it 
seems  to  be  the  least  of  all  understood.  It  wo'ild  be  easy  to  fill 
this  whole  Number  with  maxims  and  regulations  oanceming  it, 
even  if  we  confined  our  quotations  to  the  modem  preceptors  of 
politeness,  commencing  with  II  Corieffiano  of  Castiglione,  and  ter» 
minating  with  my  Lord  Chesterfield!  But  they  are*  all,  fcH*  the 
most  part,  like  the  philosopher  in  Rasselas,  who  first  told  him  to 
follow  nature,  and,  in  his  explication  of  nature,  went  into  the 
deepest  intricacies  of  art  Conversation,  like  all  other  habits,  is  a 
discipline,  not  a  study ;  and  would  be  generally  understood  if  there 
were  proper  schools  to  practise  as  well  as  learn  it  in.  But  a  school 
must  have  laws,  and  this  does  not  please  the  young  radicals  of 
manners,  who  say,  that  where  there  is  not  perfect  liberty  and 
equality,  there  is  nothing, — above  all,  no  conversation. 

For  my  individual  part,  I  hate  republican  manners,  as  an  attempt 
to  estabhsh  what  cannot  be*— a  perfect  equality  among  mankind. 
In  spite  of  law  and  generalizing  appellations,  one  man  will  out-top 
anotner,  and  assume  the  tone  of  elevaticm  natural  to  his  success^ 
If  ihis  be  acknowledged  and  recoffnized,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
course,  an  insignificant  and  unthougnt-of  distinction ;  but  when  it 
appears  of  itself,  unsanctioned  by  custom  and  authority,  (and  it 
must  appear,)  the  proud  feelings  of  others  are  awakened  and  fretted, 
which,  m  the  open  and  natural  ordination  of  rank,  could  not  have 
repined  at  the  general  course  of  things.  Thus  by  avoiding  the 
simple  ine^uaUty  of  dress  and  ceremony,  the  insolent  one  of  bearing 
and  behaviour  becomes  necessarily  more  strongly  marked ;  and  in 
seeking  to  destroy  all  envy  on  the  one  hand,  and  pride  on  the 
other,  the  bitterest  seeds  of  both  are  aown,  which  start  up  the 
stronger,  the  deeper  they  are  buried. 

As  there  are  no  two  sets  of  features  exactly  alike,  so  there  are  no 
tw(  minds  equal ;  if  they  meet  and  become  intimate,  one  must  put 

*  "Every  one  must  have  experienced,  on  penuiog  the  commencement  of  that  de- 
lightftil  book  '<  Marmontel's  Memoirs/'  an  incredulity  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  simple  and  united  state  of  society  as  is  there  depicted.  The  incredulity  occasioned 
by  other  accounts  as  well  as  this,  has  often  been  corrected  by  experience. 

'*  In  reading  Madame  Roland's  curious  and  interesting  <<  Memoires,"  I  was 
forcibly  struck  by  the  vivid  and  delightful  picture  drawn  of  the  innocent  recreations 
which  were  taken  by  her  little  family  in  the  woods  of  Vincennes  and  the  groves  of 
St.  Cloud,  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  and  I  thought  them  descriptive  of  manners 
too  purely  primitive  to  belongs  at  the  present  day,  to  such  a  city  as  Paris.  These 
pictures,  however,  I  saw  a  hundred  tiroes  repeated,  not  only  in  the  pubUc  gardena 
of  the  metropolis,  but  in  all  the  environs  of  the  capital." — **  France,"  by  L§d^ 
Morgat, 
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a  yoke  upon  the  other ;— 4his  may  not  take  place  in  an  evening,  but 
in  the  end  it  is  inevitable.     No  thorough  intimacy,  on  this  accounCy 
can  take  place  between  men  of  iBrst^rate  ^nius :  each  must  have  a 
sphere  and  orbit  to  himself,  and  of  this  it  is  likely  that  they  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge — an  apprehension  of  coming  together.     All 
this  must  be  but  conjecture  on  my  part ;  but  since  the  truth  of 
the  inequality  of  genius,  and  the  necessity  of  one's  over-shadowing 
the  other,  struck  me,  I  have  always  found  it  corroborated  by  ex- 
ample.    In  intellect,  as  in  every  thing  else,  there  are  gradations  of 
rauK,  not  only  acquired  by  nature,  but  from  peculiar  pursuit, 
assiduity,  and  experience.     The  tact  by  which  this  is  immediately 
apprehended,  is  the  true  key  to  conversation,  as  well  as  to  more 
general  politeness — to  act  with  real  deference,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  independence,  in  one  situation,  and  to  assume  the  lead, 
when  necessary,  without  shocking  the  self-loves  of  the  company, 
in  anodier.     All  this  is  included  in  tliat  most  useful  part  of  learn- 
ing ^^connoUre  bien  ses  gens"^ — to  know  your  man!    This  superior 
good  sense,  to  use  a  vulgar  comparison,  is  like  the  constable^s  little 
truncheon  of  power,  which,  insignificant  in  appearance,  all  people 
are  compelled  to  reverence  and  obey. 

The  acute  Herinit  of  the  ChausSe  lyjntin  well  understood  this, 
when,  accounting  for  the  diminished  agreeability  of  society,  he 
assigns  as  the  reason,  ^'  c'est  que  les  vieiUes  femmes  nous  ffian* 
quenf — we  have  no  old  ladies.  "  That  which  in  every  country," 
continues  he,  **  composes  good  society — women  young  and  fasdna- 
ting— youths  polished  and  spirituel- — ^men  distinguished  by  thor 
name,  rank,  or  talents — all  these  are  to  be  had  to-day  as  easily  as 
of  old.  But  the  bond  of  custom  that  connects  these  different  ele- 
ments, the  link  that  holds  them  united,  the  inviable  spring  that 
sets  them  in  motion — ^in  a  word,  amiable  matrons,  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  even  at  Paris.  I  could  nevertheless  cite  an  example  or 
two ;  but  as  few  ladies,  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  privilege  of 
being  no  more,  would  think  themselves  flattered  by  the  epithet 
vieiile,  I  must  recur  to  the  days  of  Madame  de  Lambert,  de  Ten- 
cih,  and  du  DeflSant." 

We  might  echo  the  want  *'  que  les  vieilles  fenimes  nous  man- 
quenf* — these  amiable  rallying  points  are  not  often  enough  met 
with  amongst  us,  at  least  not  in  their  proper  stations,  at  the  head  of 
society.  That  union  of  years  with  the  tender  sex  is  not  ap- 
preciated as  it  should  be  ;  for  time  does  not  act  on  the  male  and 
female  heart  alike— continually  busied  in  erasing  and  confounding 
the  impressions  on  one,  it  but  softens  and  hallows  the  feelings  of 
the  other.     Women 

**  Never  all  grow  old ;" 


and  there  is  that  even  al)out  their  gray  hairs  which  youth,  in  "  the 
very  whirlwind  of  its  passion,""  may  appeal  to  with  confidence. 
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The  chords  of  feeling  vibrate  in  them  to  the  last,  and  they  thus 
possess  a  clue  to  all  the  little  motives  and  errings  of  the  ^^  ^ddy 
young,^  which,  to  the  sterner  parent  or  friend,  seem  inexphcable 
obstinacy.  Few  will  repent  ox  following  the  maxim,  ^^  irl  ypal^ 
Bappet/'-T'trust  an  old  woman.  Y. 


TRANSLATION. r-SONNET    BY    ALFIERI  *, 

Said  to  have  been  never  before  published. 

The  Gauls  teach  Liberty ! — ^let  Britain  first 

Teach  slavery,  Spain  humbleness — the  Swiss 

Be  teachers  nrst  of  craven  cowardice. 
And  barren  Thrace  in  efflorescence  burst. — 
O  !  sooner  shall  the  Laplander  be  versed 

In  dulcet  accents,  and  harsh  notes  dismiss ; 
And  Thais  be  by  virtuous  Dames  rehearsed 

As  a  chaste  pattern  of  domestic  bliss. — 
The  Gauls  teach  Liberty !  to  us  the  free. 
Ardent,  and  lofcy  minds  of  Italy, 

From  whom  tne  nations  all  their  knowledge  learn ! 

Slaves  we  may  be,  but  slaves  untamed  and  stern. 
While  ye,  as  ye  have  always  been,  shall  be 

The  supple  slaves  of  every  power  in  turn.  H. 


SONETTO — D*    ALFIERI. 

Di  Libert^  maestri  i  Galli  1— insegni 

Pria  servaggio  il  Britanno,  insegni  pria 

UmUitade  1  Ispano,  e  codardla 
V  Elvcto,  c  r  Trace  a  porrc  in  fior'  i  regni.— 
Pria  dall'  irto  Lappon  acenti  pregni 

Sortaoo  di  soave  melodia, 

£  Taide  esempio  alle  donzelle  sia 
Di  verecondi  atti  pudicl  e  degni.— 
Di  Libert^  maestri  i  Oalll !  a  nui 

Liberc,  ardite,  Italiane  menti,^ 
D'ogni  altra  cosa  ioBegnatori  altroi ! 

Send  noi  siamo,  ma  servi  ognor  freraenti> 
Non  qua!  foste,  e  quoli  or  siete  vtii, 

Servi  al  poter  qualunqne  ei  sia  plaudenti. 
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LKlTfiRS    FROM    SPAIN. 
BY    DON    L^UCADIO    DOBLADO. 
LETTER    Ylll. 

SeviUe, 1801. 

Mt  residence  in  this  town,  after  visiting  Olbera,  was  short  and 
unpleasant.  The  yellow-fever,  which  had,  some  months  before,  ap- 
peared at  Cadiz,  began  to  shew  itself  in  our  large  suburb  of  Triana, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadalquivir.  As  no  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  communication  with  Cadiz,  it  is  supposed  that  the  infection 
was  brought  by  some  of  the  numerous  seafaring  people  that  inhabit 
the  vicinity  of  the  river.  The  progress  of  the  malaay  was  slow  at 
first,  and  confined  to  one  side  of  the  street  where  it  began.  Meetings 
of  all  the  physicians  were  convened  by  the  chief  magistrates,  who, 
though  extremely  arbitraiy  in  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  are,  in 
Spain,  very  timid  and  dilatory  on  any  extraordinary  emergency. 
Unconscious  of  the  impending  danger,  the  people  flocked  to  these 
meetings  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  our  doctors,  who  are 
notoriously  quarrelsome  and  abusive  when  pitted  against  each  other. 
A  few  of  the  more  enlightened  among  them  ventured  to  declare  their 
conviction  that  the  fever  was  infectious  ;  but  their  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  clamour  of  a  large  majority  who  wished  to  indulge  the  stupid 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  disease,  in  the  mean  time,  crossed 
the  nver ;  and  following  the  direction  of  the  street  where  it  originally 
appeared  at  Triana — now  quite  overrun  by  the  infection — began  its 
ravages  within  the  ancient  walls  of  our  town.  It  was  already  high 
time  to  take  alarm,  and  symptoms  of  it  were  shewn  by  the  chief  au- 
thorities. Their  measures,  however,  cannot  fail  to  strike  you  as 
perfectly  original.  No  separation  of  the  infected  from  the  healthy 
part  of  the  town:  no  arrangement  for  confioinff  and  relieving  the  sick 
poor.  The  governor  who,  by  such  means,  had  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  fever  would  have  been  called  to  account  for  the 
severity  of  his  measures ;  and  his  success  against  the  infection,  turned 
into  a  demonstration  that  it  never  existed.  Anxious,  therefore,  to 
avoid  every  questionable  step  in  circumstances  of  such  magnitude^ 
the  civil  authorities  wisely  resolved  to  make  an  application  to  the 
archbishop  and  chapter  for  the  solemn  prayers  called  Rogaiivas, 
which  are  used  in  times  of  public  affliction.  This  request  was  granted 
without  dela^ir.  The  JRogativa  was  performed  at  the  cathedral  for 
nine  consecutive  days,  after  sunset. 

The  gloom  of  that  magnificent  temple,  scarcely  broken  by  the 
light  of  the  six  candles  on  the  high  altar,  which  are  of  yellow  wax  on 
all  occasions  of  grief,  and  the  glimmering  of  the  lamps  along  the 
ailes,  combined  with  the  deep  and  plaintive  tones  of  forty  singers 
chanting  the  penitential  psalms,  impressed  the  throng  of  supplicants 
with  the  strongest  feelings  which  superstition  can  raise  upon  fear  and 
distress. 

When  the  people  observed  the  infection  making  a  rapid  progress  in 
many  parte  of  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  due  performance  of  the 
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usual  prayers^  tliey  began  to  cast  aboat  for  a  more  effectual  metliod 
of  obtaining  supernatural  assistance.  Tt  was  early  suggested  by 
many  of  the  dderiy  inhabitants^  that  a  fragment  of  the  true  crois,  or 
Liffnum  Crucu,  one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  possessed  by  the 
cathedral  of  Seville,  should  be  eihibited  from  the  lofty  tower  called 
Giralda ;  for  they  still  remembered  when,  at  the  view  of  that  miracu- 
kMis  splinteri  myriads  of  locusts  which  Unreaiened  destruction  to  the 
neighbouring  fields  rose  like  a  thick  cloud,  and  conveyed  themselves 
away,  probably  to  some  infidel  country.  The  X^mnit  Cruds,  it  was 
firmly  believed,  would,  in  like  manner,  purify  the  atmosphere,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  infection.  Others,  however,  without  meaning  any 
disparagement  to  the  holy  relic,  had  turned  their  eyes  to  a  large 
wooden  crucifix,  formerly  m  great  repute,  and  now  shamefully  neg^ 
lected,  on  one  of  the  minor  altars  of  the  Austin  Friars  without  the 
gates  of  the  town.  The  effectual  aid  given  by  that  crucifix  in  the 
plague  of  1661  was  upon  record.  This  wonderful  image  had,  it 
seems,  finally  stopped  the  infection,  just  when  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Seville  had  been  swept  away ;  thus  evidently  saving  the.other 
half  from  the  same  fate.  On  this  ground,  and  by  a  most  natural 
analogy,  the  hope  was  very  general,  that  a  timely  exhibition  of  the 
crucifix  through  the  streets  would  give  instant  relief  to  the  town. 

Both  these  schemes  were  so  sound  and  rational,  that  the  chief  an* 
thorities,  unwilling  to  shew  an  undue  partiality  to  either,  wisely  de« 
termined  to  combine  them  into  one  great  ingtratian,  A  day  was,  ac- 
cordingly, fixed  for  a  solemn  procession  to  conduct  the  crucifix  from 
the  convent  to  the  cathedral,  and  to  ascend  the  tower  for  the  purpose 
of  bk$Mmg  the  four  cardinal  winds  with  the  lAgmum  Cmeit.  On  that 
day,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  attended  by  the  civil  governor,  the 
judges,  the  mquisitors,  and  the  town  corporation,  repaired  to  the 
convent  of  Saint  Augustin,  and,  having  placed  the  crucifix  upon  a 
moveable  stage  covered  with  a  magnificent  canopy,  walked  before  it 
with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  while  the  singers,  in  a  mournful 
strain,  repeated  the  names  of  the  saints  contained  in  the  Catholic 
litany,  innumerable  voices  joining,  after  every  invocation,    in  the 


accustomed  response — Ormpronobii.  Arrived  at  th«  cathedral,  the 
image  was  exposed  to  public  adoration  within  the  presbyteiy,  or 
space  reserved  for  the  midbtering  clergy,  near  the  high  altar.  After 
^is  the  dean,  attended  by  the  chapter,  the  inferior  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  the  singers,  moved  in  solemn  procession  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  tower,  and,  in  Uie  same  order,  ascended  the  five  and 
twenty  inclined  planes,  which  afford  a  broad  and  commodious  access 
to  the  open  belfry  of  that  magnificent  structure.  The  worship  paid 
to  any  fragment  of  the  true  cross  is  next  in  degree  to  that  which  is 
due  to  the  consecrated  host.  On  the  view  of  the  priest  in  his  robes 
at  one  of  the  four  central  arches  of  the  majestic  steeple,  the  mul- 
titude who  had  crowded  to  the  neighboarhood  of  the  cathedral  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  fell  upon  their  knees,  their  eyes  streaming  with 
tears:  tears,  indeed,  which  this  unusual  sight  would  have  drawn 
from  the  weak  and  superstitious  on  any  other  occasion,  but  which, 
in  the  present  Miction,  the  stoutest  heart  could  hardly  repress.    An 
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accidental  circamstanee  heightened  the  impressiveness  of  the  seene* 
The  day,  one  of  the  hottest  of  an  Andalusian  summer,  had  been  over- 
cast with  electric  clouds.  The  priest  had  scarcely  begun  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  golden  vase  which  contained  the  Lig^ 
num  Crudf,  when  one  of  the  tremendous  thunder-storms  so  awful  in 
southern  climates,  burst  upon  ihe  trembling  multitude.  A  few  con- 
sidered this  phenomenon  as  a  proof  that  the  public  prayers  were 
heard,  and  looked  upon  the  lightning  as  the  instrument  which  was  to 
disperse  tiie  cause  of  the  infection.  But  the  gpreatest  number  read  in 
the  frowns  of  the  sky  the  unappeased  anger  of  heaven,  which  doomed 
them  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  that  was  already  at  their  lips.  Alas  ! 
they  were  not  deceived.  That  doom  had  been  sealed  when  Provi- 
dence allowed  ignorance  and  superstition  to  fix  their  dwelling  among 
us ;  and  the  evils  which  my  countrymen  feared  from  a  preternatural 
interposition  of  the  avenging  powers  above,  were  ready  to  arise  as  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  means  they  had  employed  to  avert  them. 
The  immense  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  town  had,  probably, 
condensed  into  a  focus  the  scattered  seeds  of  the  infection.  The 
heat,  the  fatigue,  the  anxiety  of  a  whole  day  spent  in  this  striking, 
though  absuid,  religious  ceremony,  had  the  most  visible  and  fatal 
effect  on  the  public  health.  Eight  and  forty  hours  after  the  proces- 
sion, the  complaint  had  left  but  few  houses  unvisited.  The  deaths  in- 
creased in  a  ten-fold  proportion,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks 
the  daily  number  was  from  two  to  three  hundred. 

Providence  spared  me  and  my  best  friend  by  the  most  unforeseen 
combination  of  circumstances.  Though  suffering  under  an  obstinate 
ague,  Leandro — so  he  is  called  at  our  private  club — ^had  determined 
not  to  quit  his  college,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed  for  that 
year.  His  family,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for  some  time  resided  at 
Alcala  de  Guadaira;  a  village  beautifully  situated  within  twelve  miles 
of  Seville.  Alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  town,  and  unwilling  to  leave 
my  friend  to  perish,  either  by  the  infection,  or  the  neglect  to  which 
the  general  consternation  exposed  an  invalid,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  his  family,  and  attended  him  thither.  This  was  but  a  few  days 
before  the  religjpus  ceremony,  which  I  have  described  from  the  narra- 
tive of  eye-witnesses.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  returned  to  Seville ; 
but  the  danger  was  now  so  imminent,  that  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  encounter  it  without  necessity.  Thus  a  visit  which  I  meant  for  a 
week,  was  inevitably  prolonged  to  six  months. 

For  you,  however,  who  love  detail  in  the  description  of  thishitherto 
little  known  country,  my  time  was  not  spent  in  vain.  Yet  I  must  be- 
gin by  a  fact  which  will  be  of  more  interest  to  my  old  friend  Doctor 
— than  yourself. 

Alcala  de  Guadaira  is  a  town  containing  a  population  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  standing  on  a  high  hilly  spot  to  the  north- 
east of  Seville.  The  greatest  part  of  the  bread  consumed  in  this  city 
comes  daily  from  Alcala,  where  the  abundant  and  placid  stream  of 
the  Guadaira  invites  to  the  construction  of  water-mills.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  being  bakers,  and  having  no  market  but  Seville,  were  under 
the  necessity  of  repairing  thither  during  the  infection.  It  is  not  with  us 
as  in  England,  where  every  tradesman  practically  knows  the  advantages 
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of  the  division  of  labour,  and  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  cionve- 
nience  in  the  sale  of  his  articles.  The  bakers,  the  butchers,  the 
gardeners,  and  the  farmers,  are  here  obliged  to  sell  in  separate 
markets,  where  they  generally  spend  the  whole  day  waiting  for  cus- 
tomers. Owing  to  this  regulation  of  the  police,  about  one  hundred 
men,  and  double  that  number  of  mules,  leave  Alcala  evei^  day  with 
the  dawn,  and  stand  till  the  evening  in  two  rows,  inclosed  with  iron 
railings,  at  the  Plaza  del  Pan.  The  constant  communication  with 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  so  long  an  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  an  infected  place,  might  have  been  supposed  powerful 
enough  to  communicate  the  disease.  We,  certainly,  were  in  daily 
apprehension  of  its  appearance  at  Alcala.  So  little,  however,  can 
we  calculate  the  effects  of  unknown  causes,  that  of  the  people  that 
thus  braved  the  contagion,  only  one,  who  passed  a  night  in  Seville, 
caught  the  disease  and  died.  All  the  others,  no  less  than  the  rest  of 
the  village,  continued  to  enjoy  the  usual  degree  of  health,  whicfi*, 
probably  owing  to  its  airy  situation,  is  excellent  at  all  times. 

The  daily  accounts  we  received  frpm  our  city,  independent  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  believed  ourselves  exposed,  were  such  as  would 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  most  selfish  and  unfeeling.  Superstition,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  prospect  had  not  been  sufficiently  dark  and  dismal,  was 
busy  among  us,  increasing  the  terrors  which  weighed  down  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Two  brothers,  both  clergymen,  wealthy,  proud,  con- 
ceited of  the  jargon  they  mistook  for  learning,  and  ambitious  of  power 
under  the  cloak  of  zeal,  had,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  fever, 
retreated  to  Alcala,  where  they  kept  a  country-house.  Two  more 
odious  specimens  of  the  pampered,  thorough-bred,  full-grown 
Spanish  bigot,  never  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  eldest, 
a  dignitary  of  the  church,  was  a  selfish  devotee,  whose  decided  taste 
for  good  living,  and  mortal  aversion  to  discomfort,  had  made  him  cal- 
culate with  great  nicety  how,  by  an  economy  of  pleasure  in  this 
world,  he  might  secure  a  reasonable  share  of  it  in  the  next.  But 
whatever  degree  of  self-denial  was  necessary  to  keep  him  from  gross 
misconduct,  he  amply  repaid  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  control 
over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  others. 

From  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  parish  priesls,  and  the  shade 
into  which  they  are  thrown  by  the  upper  clergy,  the  power^f  the  firet 
is  so  limited,  Uiat  the  most  bigoted  and  violent  among  them  can  give 
but  little  trouble  to  the  laity.  The  true  priest  of  old  times  is  only  to 
be  found  among  those  ecclesiastics,  who  to  a  dignified  office  join  that 
degree  of  fanaticism  which  makes  men  conceive  themselves  commis- 
sioned by  heaven  to  weed  the  world  of  evil,  and  tear  up  by  the  roots 
whatever  offends  their  privileged  and  infallible  eyes.  Thus  it  was, 
for  instance,  that  the  holy  personage  at  Alcala,  claimed  and  exercised 
a  right  to  exclude  from  church  such  females  as,  by  a  showy  dress,  were 
apt  to  disturb  the  abstracted  yet  susceptible  minds  of  the  clergy. 
The  lady  of  a  judge  was,  within  my  recollection,  turned  by  this  proud 
bigot  out  of  the  cathedral  jof  Seville,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
assembled  for  the  ceremotaies  of  the  Passion-week.  The  husband, 
whose  displeasure  would  have  brought  ruin  on  a  more  humble  indi- 
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viduali  was  obliged  to  devour  this  insult  in  sikoce.  It  should  be  ob«> 
served,  by  the  way,  that  as  the  walking*dres6  of  the  Spanish  females 
absolutely  precludes  ioMnodesty,  the  conduct  of  this  religious  madmaa 
admits  no  excuse  or  palliation.  Yet  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  singu- 
lar instance,  that,  what  sumptuary  laws  would  never  be  able  to 
accomplish,  the  rude  and  insolent  zeal  of  a  few  priests  has  fully  ob- 
tained in  every  part  of  Spain.  Our  females,  especially  those  of  the 
better  classes,  never  venture  to  church  in  any  dress  but  such  as  habit 
has  made  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  zealots. 

Whatever  be  the  feelings  that  produce  it,  there  is«  in  Spain,  a  sort 
of  standing  inrusade  against  the  fair  sex,  which  our  priests,  except 
such  as  have  been  secretly  gained  over  to  the  enemy,  carry  on  inces- 
santly, though  not  with  the  same  vigour,  at  all  times.  The  main  sub* 
ject  of  contention  is  a  right  claimed  by  the  clergy  to  regulate  the 
dress  of  the  ladies,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  such  arts  of  charming  as 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  church.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a 
new  fashion  the  '*  drum  ecclesiastic*'  never  fails  to  sound  the  war- 
note.  Innumerable  are  the  sermons  I  heard  in  my  younger  days 
against  silk  shoes — for  the  Spanish  females  have  the  extravagance  to 
use  them  out  of  doors — tlie  wearing  of  which,  especially  embroidered 
with  silk  or  gold,  was  declared  by  the  soundest  divines  to  be  a  mori€U  • 
nn.  Patience,  however,  and  that  watchful  perseverance  with  which 
nature  has  armed  the  weaker  sex  against  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger, 
have  gradually  obtained  a  toleration  for  silk  shoes,  while  taste  has 
extenuated  the  sin  by  banishing  the  embroidery.  Yet  the  Demon  of 
Millinery  had  lately  set  up  another  stumbling-block,  by  slily  sug- 
gesting to  the  ladies  that  their  petticoats  were  monstrous  long,  and 
ooncealed  those  fairy  feet  and  ankles  which  are  the  pride  of  Anda- 
lusia. This  evil  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  its  progress  was  gra* 
dual  and  imperceptible.  The  petticoats  shrunk  at  first  by  barley- 
corns ;  half  an  inch  was  then  pared  off  by  some  bolder  sempstress, 
till  at  length  the  ground,  the  former  place  of  safety  for  consecrated 
eyes,  was  found  thick  set  with  snares.  In  vain  have  the  most 
powerful  preachers  thundered  against  this  abomination :  nor  did  it 
avail  that  some  of  our  bishops,  deeming  the  occasion  worthy  of  their 
interference,  grasped  the  long-neglected  pen  to  enter  a  moet  solemn 
protest  against  the  profaneneu  of  the  female  dress.  But  the  case 
seemed  hopeless.  A  point  gained  upon  petticoats  was  sure  to  be  lost 
on  top- knots;  and  when  the  pious  were  triumphing  on  the  final  sub- 
jection of  projecting  stays,  a  pin  threw  them  into  utter  oonfosion  by 
altering  its  position  on  the  orthodox  neck-kerchief. 

Often  had  some  great  calamity  been  foretold  from  the  pulpit  as  the 
punishment  of  the  incorrigible  perverseness  of  our  females ;  and,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  fever,  there  was  but  little  doubt  among 
the  chosen  few  as  to  its  real  cause.  Many  a  stitch  was  undone  at 
Seville,  and  many  a  flounce  torn  off  by  the  same  pretty  hand  that, 
but  a  few  days  belbre,  had  distributed  its  filings  with  a  conscious 
feeling  of  its  future  airiness  and  light  fiutterings.  The  pin  which,  in 
Spain,  forces  the  cambric  kerchief  to  do,  both  morning  and  evening, 
the  transient  morning  duty  of  your  rufiis  and  spencers— that  mysteri- 
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oas  pin  which  vibrates  daily  at  the  toilette  uoder  the  contendiof  in** 
flaenee  of  vanity  and  delicacy — ^the  pin,  in  short,  which,  on  our- 
females,  acts  as  the  infallible  barometer  of  devotion,  had  risen  to  the 
higrhest  point  of  dryneu^  without,  alas !  checkmg  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

Our  two  divines,  fearful  of  being  swept  away  with  the  guilty,  were, 
at  this  time,  perfectly  outrageous  in  their  seal  to  bring  the  bakers' 
wives  at  Alcala  to  a  due  sense  of  the  evil  influence  of  their  glaring, 
bushy  top-knots  and  short  petticoats.  Having,  therefore,  with  little 
ceremony  to  the  vicar,  taken  possession  of  the  parish  church,  they 
began  a  course  of  preaching  for  nine  days,  known  by  the  name  of 
Nwena,  a  definite  number  which,  with  many  other  superstitions,  has 
been  applied  to  religious  rites  among  the  Catholics  since  the  times  of 
Roman  paganism. 

Most  of  the  Spanish  villages  possess  some  miraculous  image — ge- 
nerally of  the  Virgin  Mary — which  is  thepaliadium  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  tutelar  deities  are  of  a  very  rude  and  ancient  workmanship,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  their  heathen  prototypes.     The 
''Great  Diana"  of  the  Alcalaians  w  a  small,  ugly,  wooden  figure, 
nearly  black  with  age  and  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  which  bums  inces- 
santly before  it,  dressed  up  in  a  tunic  and  mantle  of  silver  or  gold' 
tissue,  and  bearing  a  silver  crown.     It  is  distinguished  from  the  innu- 
merable host  of  wooden  virgins  by  the  title  of  Vir^en  delAguila — ^the 
Virgin  of  the  Eagle,  and  is   worshiped  on  a  high,  romantic  spot,- 
where  stood  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Moors,  of  which  large  ruins  are 
still  visible.     A  church  was  erected,  probably  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Andalusia,  on  the  area  of  the  citaidel.    A  spring-well  of  the  most 
delicious  water  is  seen  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  natives  resort  for  relief  in  all  sorts  of  distempers.     The  entreme 
purity  of  both  air  and  water,  on  that  elevated  spot,  may  indeed  greatly 
contribute  to  the  recovery  of  invalids,  for  which  the  Virgin  gets  all  the 
credit. 

The  Nonena,  which  was  to  avert  the  infection  from  the  village, 
would  have  been  inefficient  without  the  presence  of  the  Eagle  pa- 
troness, to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  image  was,  accordingly, 
brought  down  to  the  parish  church  in  a  solemn  procession.  The 
eldest  JIfunoKayy-— for  such  priests  as  preach,  not  foi;  a  dnplay  of 
eloquence,  but  the  conversion  of  sinners,  assume  that  title  among  us — 
having  a  shrill,  disagreeable  voice,  and  being  apt,  when  he  addressed 
the  people,  to  work  himself  into  a  feverish  excitement  approaching 
to  madness,  generally  devolved  that  duty  on  his  brother,  while  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  confessional.  The  brother  was,  indeed,  east 
in  the  true  mould  of  a  popular  preacher,  such  as  can  make  a  power-^ 
ful  impression  on  the  lower  classes  of  Spain.  His  make  was  strong, 
his  countenance  almost  handsome,  his  voice  more  loud  than  pleasing. 
He  had,  in  fact,  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Andalusian  Majo :  jet 
black  passionate  eyes,  a  shining  bluish  beard  darkening  his  cheeks 
from  within  an  inch  of  his  long  eye-lashes,  and  a  swaggering  gait 
which,  in  the  expressive  idiom  of  the  country,  gives  such  as  move 
with  it  the  name  of  Perdonofridas — Life-sparers — as  if  other  people 
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owed  their  lives  to  the  mercy,  or  contempt  of  Uiese  heroes*    The 
effects  of  his  preaching  were   just  what  people   expect    on    simi-. 
lar  occasions.     A   Missionary  feels  baffled  and.  disappointed  yfhen 
he  is  not  interrupted  by  groans^  and  some  part  of  the  female  audience 
will  not  go  into  hysterics.    If  he  has  a  grain  of  spirit  about  him,  such 
a  perverse  indifference  nettles^  him  into  a  furious  passion,  and  he 
turns  the  insensibility  of  his  hearers  into  a  visible  proof  of  their  repro- 
bate state.     Thus  it  often  happens,  that  the  people  measuring  their 
spiritual  danger  by  the  original    dulness  or  incomprehensibility  of 
the  sermon,  the  final  triumph  of  the  missionary  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  absurdity.     To  make  these  wild  discourses  more  impressive, 
as  well  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  labouring  classes,  they  are 
commonly  delivered  after  sunset.     Our  orator,  it  is  true,  omitted  the 
exhibition  of  a  soul  in  hell-flames,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  regu- 
larly made  from  the  pulpit  in  a  transparent  picture ;  but  he  worked 
up  the  feelings  of  the  audience  by  contrivances  less  disgusting  and 
shocking  to  common  sense.     Among  others  he  fixed  a  day  for  collect- 
-ijig  all  the  children  of  the  town  under  seven  years  of  age,  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin.     The  parents,  as  well  as  all  others  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  moral  respopsibility,  were  declared  to  be  unworthy 
of  addressing  themselves  in  supplication,  and  therefore  excluded  from 
the  centre  of  the  church,  which  was  reserved  for  the  throng  of  inno- 
cent suppliants.     But  I  shall  probably  find  a  fitter  place  to  enter  at 
length  on  the  tricks  of  our  popular  preachers. 

When  the  first  period  of  nine  days  had  been  spent  in  this  mockery 
of  common  sense  and  religion,  the  fertile  minds  of  pur  missionaries 
were  not  at  a  loss  to  find  a  second  course  of  the  same  pious  mum- 
mery, and  so  on  till  the  infection  had  ceased  at  Seville.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  village  from  the  fever  which,  more  or  less,  had  existed 
for  three  or  four  months  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  you  will  easily 
believe  was  attributed  by  the  preachers  to  their  own  exertions.  The 
only  good  effect,  however,  which  I  observed  in  consequence  of  their 
sermons,  was  the  increased  attendance  of  the  male  part  of  the  popu- 
lation at  the  Rosario  de  Madrugada — the  Dawn  Rosary— one  of  the 
few  useful  and  pleasing  customs  which  religion  has  introduced  in 
Spain. 

It  is  an  established  practice  in  our  country-towns  to  awake  the 
labouring  population  before  the  break  of  day,  that  they  may  be  early 
in  readiness  to  begin  their  work,  especially  in  the  corn-fields,  which 
are  often  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  labourers* 
dwellings.  Nothing  but  religion,  however,  could  give  a  permanency 
to  this  practice.  Consequently  a  rosary ^  or  procession,  to  sing  praises 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  before  the  dawn,  has  been  established  among  us 
from  time  immemorial.  A  man  with  a  good  voice,  active,  sober,  and 
fond  of  early  rising,  is  either  paid,  or  volunteers  his  ser\'ice8,  to  per- 
ambulate the  streets  an  hour  before  day-break,  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  such  as  wish  to  attend  the  procession,  and  inviting  all  to 
quit  their  beds  and  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  God.  This 
invitation  is  made  in  short  couplets,  set  to  a  very  simple  melody, 
and  accompanied  by  the  pretty  and  varied  tinkling  of  a  hand- bell, 
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bealiog  time  to  the  tune.  The  effect  of  the  bell  and  voioe,  especi* 
ally  after  a  long  winter-night,  baa  always  been  very  pleasing  to  me. 
Nor  is  the  fuller  chorus  of  the  subsequent  procession  less  so.  The 
chant,  by  being  somewhat  monotonous,  barmonizes  with  the  still- 
ness of  the  hour ;  and  without  chasing  away  the  soft  slumbers '  of 
the  morning,  relieves  the  mind  from  the  ideas  of  solitude  and  si- 
lence, and  whispers  life  and  activity  returning  with  the  approaching 
day. 

The  fever  having  stopped  its  ravages  about  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
nearly  disappeared  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  my  friend  and  my- 
self prepared  to  return  home.  I  shall  never  forget  our  melancholy  ar- 
rival in  this  town  on  the  last  evening  of  December.  Besides  the  still 
existing  danger  of  infection  to  those  who  had  been  absent,  there  was 
a  visible  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  town,  no  less  than  in  the  looks 
and  manner  of  the  inhabitants,  which  could  not  but  strike  the  most 
thoughtless  on  the  first  approach  to  that  recent  scene  of  woe  and 
misery. .  An  unusual  stillness  reigned  in  every  street ;  and  the  few 
pale  faces  which  moved  in  them,  conjured  up  in  the  mind  a  vivid  re« 
presentation  of  the  late  distress.  The  heart  seemed  to  recoil  from 
the  meeting  of  old  acquaintances,  and  the  signs  of  mourning  were 
every  where  ready  to  check  the  first  risings  of  joy  at  the  approach  of 
friends  that  had  been  spared. 

The  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  we  went,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
public  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  But  the  thousands  who  made 
it  their  resort  before  the  late  calamity  had  now  absolutely  deserted  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  walk  was  the  burying-ground,  which,  during  the 
great  mortality,  had  been  appointed  for  that  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
prevalent  custom  of  burying  in  vaults  within  the  churches  kept  the 
town  unprovided  with  an  appropriate  place  for  interment  outside  the 
walls ;  and  a  portion  of  waste  land,  or  common,  now  contained  the 
remains  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  who  in  .their  holiday  rambles 
had,  not  long  before,  been  sporting  unconsciously  over  their  graves. 
As  we  approached  the  large  mounds,  which,  with  the  lofty  cross 
erected  on  the  turf,  were  yet  the  only  marks  which  distinguished  the 
consecrated  from  the  common  ground,  we  saw  one  of  the  Rasarios, 
or  processions  ic  honour  of  the  Virgin,  slowly  advancing  along  the 
avenue  of  the  public  walk.  Many  who  formerly  frequented  that  place 
for  recreation  had,  under  the  impression  of  grief  and  superstitious 
terror,  renounced  every  species  of  amusement,  and  marshalling  them- 
selves in  two  files,  preceded  by  a  cross,  and  closed  by  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin  on  a  standard,  repaired  every  Sunday  to  the  principal 
place  of  burial,  where  they  said  prayers  for  the  dead.  Four  or  five 
of  these  processions,  consisting  either  of  males  or  females,  passed 
towards  the  cemetery  as  we  were  returning.  The  melancholy  tone  in 
which  they  incessantly  sang  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
introducing  the  last  after  every  t^n  successive  repetitions  of  the  first 
— as  they  glided  along  a  former  scene  of  life  and  animation — and  the 
studied  plainness  of  the  dresses,  contrasted  with  the  gay  apparel 
which  the  same  persons  used  to  display  on  that  very  spot,  left  us  no 
wish  to  continue  our  walk.     Among  the  ladies,  whose  penitent  dress 
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was  most  strikiog,  we  obseived  many  who,  aot  satisfied  with  mere 
plainness  of  attire»  had,  probably  under  a  private  vow,  clothed  them* 
selves  in  a  stuff  peculiar  to  some  of  the  religious  orders.  The  grey 
mixture  used  by  the  Franciscans  was  most  prevalent.  Such  vows  are 
indeed  very  common  in  cases  of  danger  from  illness ;  but  the  number 
and  class  of  the  females  whom  we  found  submitting  to  this  species 
of  penance,  shewed  the  extent  and  pressure  of  past  affliction. 

So  transient,  however,  are  the  impressions  of  superstitious  fear 
when  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  its  object,  that  a  few  months 
have  sufficed  nearly  to  obliterate  the  signs  of  the  past  terror.  The 
term  of  the  vows  having  expired  with  most,  our  females  have  reco- 
vered their  wonted  spirits,  and  pnt  aside  the  dull  weeds  of  their  holy 
patrons.  Many,  it  is  probable,  have  obtained  from  their  confessors 
«  commutation  of  the  rash  engagement,  by  means  of  a  few  pence 
paid  towaids  the  expenses  of  any  war  that  may  arise  between  his 
Catholic  Majesty  and  Turks  or  infidels — a  Crusade  in  petto,  for  which 
government  collects  a  vast  yearly  sum,  in  exchange  for  various  ghostly 
privileges  and  indulgences,  which  the  King  bays  from  the  Pope  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  he  retails  them  to  his  lovinff  subjects. 

One  loss  alone  vrill,  I  fear,  be  permanent,  or  of  long  duration  to 
the  gay  part  of  this  town.  The  theatrical  representations^  which,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic  fever,  were  stopped,  more  by 
the  clamour  of  the  preachers  than  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, will  not  be  resumed  for  years.  The  opinion  formerly  enter^ 
tained  by  a  comparatlveW  small  number,  that  the  opening  of  the  thea- 
tre at  Seville  had  never  miled  to  draw  the  vengeance  of  heaven  some- 
times on  its  chief  supporters,  sometimes  on  the  whole  town,  has  been 
wonderfully  spread  under  the  influence  of  the  last  visitation ;  and  go- 
vernment itself,  arbitrary  and  despotic  as  it  is  among  us,  would  have 
to  pause  before  any  attempt  to  involve  this  most  religious  city  in  the 
unpardonable  guilt  of  allowing  a  company  of  comedians  within  its 
walls.  L.  D. 


TO    LELIA. 

From  the  rude  summit  of  an  Alpine  height, 

I  view'd  the  bosom  of  the  vale  below, 
Clad  in  its  wintry  robe  of  stainless  white, 

A  viigin  vest  of  deep  and  dazzling  snow. 
And  o'er  its  surface  shone  mom's  cnmsOn  rays. 

Shedding  soft  rose-tints  on  its  purity. 
Like  beautjr's  fair  cheek  blushing  in  man's  gaze. 

Seeming  as  lovely,  that  I  thought  on  ;thee. 
But  when  a  wild-roe,  bounding  in  its  lightness, 

Essay'd  with  silvery  feet  to  traverse  o'er 
The  smooth  expanse,  not  deeming  such  calm  brightness 

Could  e'er  deceive, — ^yet  sunk  to  rise  no  more — 
A  quench'd  sigh  chili'd  my  heart,  for,  Lelia !   then 
I  tum'd  from  tne  false  snow,  and  thought  on  (hee  again  ! 

C.  L. 
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^  MILK    AND    IIONBY,    OR    THfi    LAND    OF    PROMISE. 

'  In  a  Scries  of  Letters  from  America. 

I 

I  LETTER    I. 

t 

Sir  Balaam  Baarow  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Oawsov. 

i  contents. 

i  The  Wasp,  Captain  Waters — Yankee  Porter  at  New  York — Reasons  for  qnitdng 

I  England— Deblinc  and'  Fall  of  the  Mammonian  Empire  at  Lloyd's-— Gradation 

,  from  private  Carriage  to  public  Stage  **  irksome  "-^Calamity  at  KenningtoD-^ 

'  Heme  Hill  and  Madame  Storace — Diogeiies  in  his  Tub — l!lrade  against  Assessed 

Taxes,  Tithes,  and  Parsons— Fox  without  a  Tail. 

I 

I  Dear  Sir,  the  American  Brig,  Captain  Waters, 

I  Having  landed  me  safe  with  my  son  and  two  daughters 

I  On  the  Pier  at  New  York  ;  and  a  porter,  half  drunk. 

Having  trotted  off  *'  slick  right  away'*  with  my  trunk. 
In  trowsers,  black  cravat,  and  yellow  straw  hat  awry. 
To  one  Mrs.  Bradish*s,  fronting  the  Battery  j 
(I  paid  half  a  dollar,  for  which  the  gaunt  Yankee 
RetumM  me  the  devil  the  ghost  of  a  Thankye) ; 
I  I  dip  a  bad  pen  in  an  inkstand  of  pewter. 

To  con  o'er  the  past,  and  descant  oh  the  future. 

You  know — who  does  not  ?  what  commercial  voids 
The  Peace  has  produced  in  the  squadron  at  Lloyd's ; 
Time  was,  when  my  own  coach  (with  biscuits  the  boot  io) 
Conveyed  me,  at  three,  from  the  'Change-^ate  to  Tooting, 
And  when  Tooting  clock  had  toU'd  half-after  ten, 
Convey*d  me,  next  momine,  to  London  again. 
Where  brokers  pronouncecTme,  in  special  committee. 
The  most  well-to-do  sort  of  man  in  the  City. 

Well !  finding  trade  shy,  and  the  taxes  encroach, 
I  sold  off  my  horses  and  laid  down  my  coach  : 
My  girls,  for  their  parts,  preferred  walking  -,  and  Dick 
Could  never  ride  backward  without  beingsick. 
So  I  now,  with  a  visage  as  sour  as  JudgeTage's, 
Took  a  small  house  at  Clapham,  and  rode  in  the  stages. 

Descending  "a  grade,"]  ascended  to  ride 
As  one  of  the  six  who  were  licensed  in&ide ; 
And  met  the  mishaps  that  occur,  in  wet  weather 
When  a  jury  of  legs  are  impannell'd  together. 
I  wanted  to  let  down  the  glass,  but  a  youth 
On  the  opposite  side  had  a  pain  in  his  tooth ; 
I  wanted  to  pull  up  the  glass,  bat  was  chid 
By  a  widow,  whose  brat  would  be  sick  if  I  did  : 
I  wanted  to  sleep,  but  a  girl  in  a  shawl 
Kept  asking  how  far  we  were  off  from  Vauxhall ; 
And,  nine  times  in  ten,  some  tremendous  fat  woman* 
Who  wanted  to  get  out  at  Kennington  Common, 
With  a  kick,  on  alighting,  that  set  the  coach  rocking. 
Left  the  mud  of  her  clog  on  my  white  cotton  stocking! 
"  Why,  Sir,''  even  you  must  admit  that  a  Nation 
That  tolerates  this  must  expect  emigration. 
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*'  But  why" — in  your  last  you  interrogate — '*  roam 

Abroad,  when  you  might  sport  the  savase  at  home  ? 

i( Nature  attract  you,  you  're  mighty  unlucky 

Indeed  not  to  find  her  on  this  side  Kentucky. 

I  'm  apt  to  suspect  that  the  dame  lurks  beneath 

The  brushwood  of  Finchley,  and  Wimbledon  Heath, 

And  proffers,  unfetter'd  by  Custom4ioiiie  laws. 

Abundance  of  hips  and  whole  hedges  of  haws. 

Nay,  more"— -thus  you  aigue— "  my  wcnrthy  friend  Barrow; 

You  need  not  go  even  so  far  off  as  Harrow : 

At  Duhrich  I  Ml  point  out  a  glen,  wild  and  patchy. 

Not  a  mile  from  the  rounsion  of  Madame  Storace, 

Where  Nature,  not  shackled  by  Townsend  or  Sayers, 

Has  scoopM  out,  to  shelter  the  '  Slick  right  away-ers,' 

A  snug  hollow  tree,  where  a  ^triot  may  lodge  in  his 

Glory,  nor  envy  the  Tub  of  Diogenes !" 

All  this,  Jeny  Dawson,  's  undoubtedly  true. 
But  with  the  main  question  has  nothing  to  do. 

In  all  the  cross-grains  of  us  mortals  below, 
'TIS  not  what  ourselves,  but  what  other  folks  know. 
What  a  kicking  would  many  a  hectoring  elf 
Bear  with,  could  he  but  keep  the  fact  to  himself! 
To  be  jilted  is  nothing,  mere  pastime  and  revel. 
But  then  to  be  known  to  be  jilted 's  the  devil. 
Kind  husbands  oft  wink  dXjaux-pas  of  co-sleepers ; 
But,  if  the  town  knows  it,  they  can^t  close  their  peepers : 
And  traders  are  loth  "  their  a£iirs"  to  disclose 
To  the  pity  of  friends  and  the  malice  of  foes. 

Impress'd  with  these  truths,  my  two  daughters,  my  son. 
And  myself,  soon  determined  to  cut  and  to  run ; 
Resolved  to  invest  all  our  spare  love  and  money 
In  the  land  that  is  flowing  with  milk  and  with  honey. 
*'  Why,  Sir !"  Job  himself  could  not  parry  the  worry 
I  constantly  felt  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
At  the  bare  word  **  assessment"  rov  diaphragm  writhes, 
I  faint  at  the  vile  monosyllable  *'  tithes  /* 
I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  gibbets  and  axes, 
'  But  I  can't  bear  the  plural  of  tax,  namely,  taxes. 
Some  folks  hate  a  spider,  bnt  I  hate  a  parson. 
As  much  as  an  Albion  Director  hates  arson  1 

Then  hey !  for  the  West,— how  I  grudge  every  hour  I 
Expend,  ere  I  cross  Mississipi,  Missouri, 
With  woods  where  the  view  of  an  Englishman  rare  is, 
And  squat  myself  down  in  the  Illinois  Prairies. 
If  I  hit,  well  and  good ;  if  I  miss,  well  and  good  too ; 
I  '11  sink  what  it  does,  and  proclaim  what  it  should  do. 
I  'II  change  the  brown  Waoash  to  yellow  Pactolus ; 
If  I  tumble,  like  Wildgoose,  I  '11  not  tumble  solus. 
My  taken-in  friends  may  reproach  me— who  cares  ? 
The  trap  that  diminished  my  uil  shall  dock  theirs. 

B.  B. 
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LETTER     11. 

Miss  Sabrika  Barrow  to  Miss  Fannt  Fade. 

contents. 

Opening  allusion — ^neas  and  the  Sibyl — ^Gradations-— from  a  Beauty  to  a  Blue — 
Joys  of  Eighteen — Bond-street— llie  Operar— Tooting  Assembly-— Q"*^"ll®* — 
Sister  Lydia  coming  ont — Sister  Sabrina  going  in— Ap  and  Peri-helion — ^Waltzes 
— ^Terpsichore  sella  off  her  stnd — ^La  Foulle — Pilpay  and  iBsop-^Dogs,  Cats, 
and  Birds — ^Eyangelical  Blues— Anti-parturient — Eyans's  Sects — Floating  Ark— 
Hebrews  at  Hackney — Belzoni— Women  in  Egyptian  Hall  and  London  Tayem— 
And  why — ^To  strangle  two  Serpents — Abelard  and  Eloisa — Sabrina's  Reasons 
for  going  to  America. 

Nat,  Fanny,  you  wrong  me :  1  am  not  "  quite  frantic,-' 
Kyen  though  I  haye  yentured  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
The  thing,  nnexplain'd,  may  excite  your  surprise. 
But  when  you  consider  the  wherefores  and  wnys, 
(This  Letter  shall  paint  them)  I  hope  to  awaken 
Your  hearty  applause  at  the  step  I  have  taken. 

My  age,  my  dear  Friend,  I  may  say,  enlre  nous. 
Is  not  what  the  public  suppose— thirty-two  ; 
For,  if  they  the  baptismal  &ct  would  divine. 
Let  them  strike  out  the  **  Two,"  and  interpolate  "  Nine." 

We  Blues  love  a  classic  allusion,  so  I  seize 
The  Sibyl's,  who  walkM  with  the  Son  of  Anchise**, 
And  scatter  my  leaves,  per  the  Lynx,  Captain  Wade, 
To  paint  all  my  woes  to  my  dear  Fanny  Fade. 

At  lively  eighteen,  when  the  men  praised  my  hair. 
And  Papa  lived  at  Tooting  and  Finsbury-square, 
Too  proud  of  my  title,  Saortna  the  Pretty, 
I  tum'd  up  my  nose  at  a  match  in  the  City ; 
Drove  shopping  to  Bond-street,  where  few  people  knew  me — 
Saw  beaux,  three  by  three,  raise  their  glasses  to  view  me ; 
Went  oft'  to  the  Opera — sat  in  the  pit — 
Took  mighty  good  care  not  to  speak  to  a  Cit : 
And  hoped,  when  my  suitors  began  to  importune. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  to  marry  a  fortune ; 
Yet. spring  foUow'd  winter,  and  still  fail'd  to  bring 
The  tning  that  I  wanted — a  Man  with  a  Ring. 

Descending  a  peg,  with  a  mercantile  beau 
At  Tooting  Assembly  1  sported  a  toe  : 
Had  still  many  partners,  each  fortunate  man, 
Mark'd,  one  after  one,  on  my  white  spangled  fan. 
Wherever  they  came  from,  I  aim'd  to  entrap  *em. 
As  far  down  as  Mitcham,  as  far  up  as  Clapham  : 
In  private  rehearsals,  I  practised  my  heels 
To  open  the  very  first  set  of  Quadrilles  : 
Set  right,  by  mere  pushing,  each  blundering  fool ; 
And  knowing  that  Lydia  would  soon  come  from  school. 
It  struck  me,  while  eyeing  the  mole  on  my  chin. 
That  her  coming  out  might  be  my  going  in  ; 
For  Shakspeare  has  open'd  that  truth  to  mankind. 
If  two  men  ride  one  norse,  one  must  ride  behind. 
I  therefore  redoubled  my  ogles  and  freaks. 
Drew  a  hare's  foot  of  rouge  o'er  the  bones  of  my  checks, 
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WhizzM  round  in  a  waltz,  with  a  neck  red  as  copper. 
And  whispcr'd,  **  I  hope  that  it  is  not  improper.*' 
Yet  still,  as  old  Time  kept  es^panding  .his  wing. 
He  never  brought  forward  the  Man  with  the  King. 

Past  thirty-^turn'd  oat  of  Terpsichore's  stud, 
"  Lamed,  8|>aviiin'd,  and  wind^gall'd,  yet  still  with  some  bloody 
Now  aod  then  overhearii^  the  men  cry — "  Poor  Sabby,'' 
And  the  girls — '*  Eisht  and  thirty — ^I  know  it;— Old  Tabby,** 
Condemn'd,  while  the  whirl  of  La  Poullc  made  me  giddy. 
To  pin  up  die  train  of  the  tittering  Lyddy, 
And  set  her  a-eoing  on  tihat  vtry  floor 
That  often  had  echo*d  my  footsteps  before, 
I  gave  o'er  the  chace ;  let  the  fount  of  Love  freeze  up ; 
And  woo'd  the  dumb  heroes  of  Pilpay  and  ^sop : — 
Kept  a  pug  in  a  collar,  a  dormouse,  a  kitten, 
A  squirrel,  a  Poodle  more  biting  than  bitten, 
A  i)arrot  who  swung  in  eternal  see-saw. 

Two  murmuring  doves,  and  a  screaming  Macaw  :— *  ' 

In  blue  book-societies  loiter'd  to  chat  t    ■ 

With  the  Reverend  this  and  the  Reverend  that:  i 

Join'd  the  tribe  who,  forbidden  by  hard-hearted  men 
To  dandle  an  innocent— dandle  a  pen. 
Pert  Poets  with  mouths  by  the  Quarterly  curb  hurt. 
Lank  wives  who  have  never  call'd  in  Doctor  Herbert : 
Prim  maids,  like  myself,  with  an  eye  that  detects 
All  the  thin  subdivisions  in  Evans's  Secsts, 
And  knows  to  a  hair  every  cross  in  the  bited. 
From  the  Jumpers  in  Wues  to  the  kmatic  Swede. 
Then  came  the  thick  shoes,  on  two  feet  void  of  .graaet : 
Decided  objection  to  all  pnhUc  places : 
Yet  running,  by  hundreds,  to  Belzoni's  caverp. 
The  Mansion-house  Hall,  and  the  New  London  iVrem  : 
The  Bible  in  Sanscrit,  for  Copts  and  Lascars  : 
Arks  floating  off  Wappin^  for  soul-fonnder'd  tars  : 
With  all  the  devices  that  keep  in  subjection 
Out  sex's  twoeoemies — ^Time  and  B^ection.  '  v  i 

Yet  still  even  these  were  unable  to  bring  , 

Id  desideratum    the  Man  with  the  Ring.  ' 

Thus  she  whom  the  poet  of  Twickenham  painta,*  .  ,i^ 

Bade  Paraclete's  echoes  repeat  her  complaints,  , '  '^ 

Lay  wrapt,  in  her  cell,  in  ecstatical  heavings. 
And  gave  to  Saint  Peter  Saint  Abelard's  leavings. 

Thus  tied  to  the  stake  in  Sir  Balaam's  dull  domus,  ^ 

As  cold  and  austere  as  my  namesake  in  Comus,  ' ' 

Condemn'd,  when  my  sister  should  wed,  to  rehearse, 
HereaAer,  for  Lydia,  the  part  of  the  nunc. 
Performing  what  many  a  sister  has  done. 
The  work  of  three  maids  for  the  wases  of  one. 
Sore  sick  of  the  world,  from  the  Old  I  withdreWj 
And  eladly  set  sail  with  Papa  for  the  New  j 
Of  which  more-hereafter.— Dear  Fanny,  adieu  1 

S.  B. 
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It  may  do,**  said  a  publisher  at  the  west  end  to  a  young  Scrib- 
lerus,  who  had  submitted  to  him  his  MS.  for  perusal,  '<  proTided 
the  beginning  were  a  little  more  gparkling :  bat  many  ladies  calling  at 
my  shop,  take  up  a  publication,  and  if,  after  turning  over  a  page  or 
two,  they  do  not  meet  any  striking  passage,  throw  it  down,  and  the 

work  is  forgotten.** — After  hearing  this  monition  from  Mr. I 

have  been  always  careful  to  give  a  sparkling  commencement  to  my 
productions,  generally  introducing  them  with  a  Jiourish  of  irumpetg. 
In  these  emulous  times,  when  the  press  is  teeming  with  novelties 
almost  every  hoar,  a  writer's  greatest  difficulty  is  in  finding  persons 
with  leisure  to  read  his  productions :  when  this  point  is  gained,  like  an 
audience  from  men  in  office,  the  chief  obstacle  in  literature  is  sur- 
mounted ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  assisting  beginners  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  profession  that  I  propose  submitting  to  them  a  few 
hints  on  the  most  successful  mode  of  commencing  their  works,  so  as 
to  attract  public  attention.  I  am  well  aware  what  an  ungrateful  task 
I  undertake,  for  no  class  is  more  averse  from  receiviag  instruction  ; 
but  when  I  inform  them  that  I  have  become  rich  and  prosperous, 
chiefly  from  a  dextrous  management  of  the  first  six  or  seven  lines  of 
my  performances,  they  will,  I  suspect,  listen  with  more  lively  interest 
to  the  results  of  my  experience. 

Between  men  and  books  there  is  this  in  common,  that  an  affectioii 
for  them  may  growowt  of  mere  length  of  intercourse  :  thus  one  often 
feels  a  reluctance  in  parting  with  a  voluminous  author,  and  probably 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  length  of  his  work,  and  the  time  we  had 
been  yoked  together.  On  this  principle  I  apprehend  is  partly  found- 
ed our  admiration  of  the  old  writers ;  whom  we  love  not  so  much  for 
the  beauties  of  their  style,  the  scenes  of  tenderness  and  passion  and 
nature  they  exhibit,  as  their  prolixity.  This  may  appear  a  little 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  our  attachments,  boUi 
personal  and  literary,  have  no  better  foundation,  and  derive  all  their 
mterest  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed.  A  man 
shut  in  a  dungeon,  with  no  other  resource  than  the  reveries  of  Jacob 
Behmen,  or  Baker's  Chronicle,  for  example,  might  be  brought  to  en- 
tertain very  extravagant  opinions  of  their  merits,  and  ascribe  to  them 
excellencies  which  were  solely  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  situation. 
He  would  naturally  value  them  in  proportion  as  they  had  relieved  the 
tsedium  of  confinement :  the  numberless  associations  with  which  the 
repeated  perusal  of  them  had  been  accompanied,  would  convert  every 
page  into  a  volume,  to  which  he  could  never  revert  without  reviving 
all  the  recollections  of  his  solitude.  To  him  they  would  be  a  library 
of  thought  and  feeling,  with  which  his  inieilectual  existence  would  be 
associated ;  but  It  is  obvious  that  the  charm  would  not  be  in  the 
works,  but  in  his  mind.  He  might,  however,  easily  mistake  the  cause 
of  his  admiration,  and  ascribe  the  interest  he  felt  to  fancied  beauties  in 
the  style  and  thought  of  the  writers,  while  the  real  source  of  the  en- 
chantment would  be  in  his  situation,  and  the  feelings  and  ideas  with 
which  they  had  accidentally  become  connected. 
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A  good  deal  of  philosophical  criticism  depends  oa  this  prtooiple, 
but  I  only  advert  to  it  to  shew  how  even  dull  books  may  beceiiie  in- 
teresting merely  from  reading; — ^and  hence  arises  the  importaBee«of 
oar  subject,  and  the  deep  interest  authors  have  in  eonimencisg  tiMeir 
works,  so  as  to  procure  them  a  perusal.  To  this  end  nothtog  will 
more  effectoally  contribute  thaa  a  dashing,  spirited,  ov  what  Mr«  -^ — 
calls  a  tparkUng  commencement.  If  you  begin  with  a  preftmbir, 
patience  is  exhausted,  suspicion  excited — 4t  does  not  answer  the 
qnestion, — ^who  or  what  are  you  ?  But  if  yon  start  with  an  anecdote, 
or  exclamation,  or  quotation,  the  ice  is  brokea,  attention  arrestody 
the  peculiarities  of  your  style  and  character  manifrsted,  and  yow  are 
at  once  bodied  forth  to  the  imagination  as  ail  tndtviduai  with  whom  we 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  begin  conversation. 

Though  you  cannot  in  writing,  as  in  speaking,  hold  the  reader  by 
the  button-hole,  you  may  assault  his  understanding  by  a  literary  covp 
4t  main.  That  your  enterprise  may  succeed,  be  careful  that  the  first 
sentences  are  of  such  a  rare  and  uncommon  kind  that  tl^y  cannot 
by  any  possibility  have  entered  any  one*s  mind  but  your  own.  If 
you  are  itnticipated,  you  will  be  assuredly  thrown  aside  at  the  first 

?;Iance  as  common-place ;  but  if  you  astonish  with  some  novelty, 
hotigh  foreign  to  the  subject,  you  will  be  considered  a  man  of 
l^ttius,  and  your  performance  perused  though  it  be  ever  so  dulL 
To  illustrate  this  precept  more  particularly,  suppose  you  wish  to  p«t 
IbrtK  a  sermon  or  ethical  discourse.  It  is  evident  that  naoy  persons 
vHll  venture  on  such  topics  with  the  same  feelings  of  chill  and  horrof 
with  which  they  would  traverse  a  Gothic  ruin  at  midnight ;  but  sup- 
pose you  lead  them  on  with  a  line  from  Butler,  or  observation  from 
Monlhiigne,  or  an  humorous  sally  from  Fal&rtaff,  they  will  foUow  you 
to  the  end,  were  it  A-om  mere  curiosityi  to  see  how  fiiib|ects,  »o  oddly 
begun,  will  terminate.  If  you  wish  to  introdnce  a*  metaphysical  or 
ststronomical  disquisition,  let  your  beginning  be,  *'  As  the  clown  «aid 
fo  the  philosopher  viewing  the  heavens  thvough  a  telescope."  If  an 
lissay  on  the  belles  lettres :  «  Pope  beaniifuUy  exprosaes  it^"  or  "  There 
isatl  obsjcrvation  in  that  voluminous  writer  Lope  de  Vegai**  is-  very 
Appropriate.  Should  your  theme  be  a  piece  of  ha  moor :  ,**  Newton 
when  walking  in  his  garden,"  or  '*  Ba^ovi  profoundly  remarks*''  or 
**  The  sagacious  Hume  observes,"  or  ^*  Theve  is  an  eloquent  passage  in 
Jeremy  Taylor^'^-^r  ^'  an  ingenious  remark  in  Barrow"-t*^ne  all  excel- 
lent, and  sanctioned  by  high  authority.  I  have  already  remarked  <m 
the  b^uty  of  an  exclamation  i  there  is  no  better  facing  to  an  article, 
especially  a  review  of  twenty  volumes  of  divinity :  thus,  **•  Twenty 
volumes  \  says  the  reader.** — ^Such  a  fillip  I  have  known  carry  one 
briskly  through  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  very  elaborate  criticism.  In- 
deed the  whole  secret  consists  in  exciting  surprise,  so  as  to  arrest  the 
attention :  conceal,  therefore,  your  beginning  as  carefully  as  a  dra- 
matist conceals  the  denouement  of  his  plot.  Mind,  however,  it  is 
not  surprise  alone,  but  an  agreeable  surprife,  which  is  essential ;  if  you 
drop  on  your  reader  with  something  extremely  taa^  dpropoi,  of  course 
the  effect  will  be  the  reverse.  In  all  respects,  consider^  the  commence- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  first  impression,  and  consequently  prepare  it 
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Mrith  the  taue  care  aadqircuiiuipection  thft(  yQ«  prepare  to  m^et  your 
mistress  lor  the  fifst  time.  In  this  case  the  public  is  the  ol^ect  of 
your  sait ;  and,  io  the4>puiioa  of  an  old  adsiirer,  she  is  far  more  capri- 
oioaa  in  her  attachments  than  any  idol  to  whom  you  can  p^  your 
addresses* 

As  this  branch  of  authprship  is  the  most  periiou9,  so  it  14  the  most 
difficttit.  When  a  writer  sits  down  ta  his  task,  after  revolvlpg  bis 
ideas,  he  generally  discovers  several  ways  by  which  he  may  enter  on 
bin  sobject.  He  is  like  a  person  at  the  crossing  of  different  roads 
leading  to  the  same  place,  each  route  possessing  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  deveiopement  of  his  thoughts.  The  more  he  meditate^,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  outlets  he  discovers,  till  at  length  he  is 
bewildered  by  the  diversity.  Thus  he  is  exposed  to  two  evils,  one  of  me^ 
ditatsag  too  mueh,  and  the  other  of  meditating  too  little ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to. determine  ti^'gjpeater.  In  the  former  case,  his  ideas  multiply. 
to  auch  an  (extent,  he  sees  his  undertaking  in  so  many  differeut  ligji^t^^ 
tiMiihe  in  perpiexediin  which  point  of  view  it  will  appear  \o  n^qat  ,fid- 
tantagtt^  in  the  latter  be  is  in  danger  of  commencing.. at  the  wroi^g 
end^  of  pursaiog  his  subject  a  considerable  way,  and  then  discovering 
th»t  tbe  path  he  has  taken  excludes  many  be^utie.^  which  ai^otb^; 
foutn  will  embraee.  No  useful  advice  can  be  giveo,  to  him  00  th^  part 
of  his  functions.  He  must  be  left  to  his  own  judgu^ent  and  discretions 
^ju^litiea  as  easily  attained  by  fsutXk  and  prayer  as  written  instructional^ 
Lest,  however,  I  be  deemed  quite  impotent  on  thi^  pactof  the  subjj^ct^ 
I  shall  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  he  ought  not  to  tUiok  toq  much,  no;: 
top  little,  b«it  just  enough !  .       .,    » 

.  Readers  are  not  aware  of  the  toil  we  undergo  in  their  service ;  pf 
the  masses  of  thought  and  feeling  wasted  in  providing  a  few  p^fs 
for  their  amusement:  how  many  bright  ideas,  touching  sientiment^i 
Mid  brilliant  images,  «jre  rtfjected  by  the  fastidiousness  of  tjb^  author  I 
When  I  see  a  neat  essay,  the  quintessence  probably  of  volume  1(4 
thought,  I  cannot  help  comparing  the  writer  to  the  sculptor,  whocutf 
a  small  statue  from  >  an  huge,  block  of  marble;. or  hii|  labours  may  be 
likened  to  those  of  the  assayist,  when  the  ,pure  metal  bears  ou\y  ,^ 
small  proportion  to  the  ore  from  which  it  is  extj^ted.  He  is  the  i|^- 
tellectnal  amokiae,  the  mental  laboratory  of  society,  wbosie  otBc^ 
aaves  the  mass  of  mankind  the  trouble  of  thinking*  He  takes  up  jthe 
different  questions  which  agitate  the  world  in  the  gross  state,  dearn 
tkem  of  impurities,  disperses  the  shadows  by  which  they  are  obscu^r 
ed,  and  conducts  the  reader  in  a  clear  and  direct  path  to  the  few 
ultimate  truths  into  which  all  disputes  are  resolvable. 

There  are  those,  no  doubt»  wha  act  differently, — writers  who 
darken  instead  of  enlightening  the  path  of  knowledge,— ^who,  in- 
stead of  clearing  the  avenues  of  truths  choke  them  up  with  the 
ittbbish  of  their  own  thoughts ;  but  these  are  bunglers  in  the  profes- 
sion, made  by  **  Nature's  journeymen.."  There  are  others  too,  a 
species  of  literary  gossips,  full  of  conceit  and  affectation,  who  use 
iheir  pens  with  as  little  ceremony  as  their  tongues, — scribes,  who  no 
sooner  sit  down  than  they  begin  to  blot  their  paper — tbe  first  thought 
occurring  is  recorded — no  previous  reconnoissance  of  their  subject — 
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they  are  never  a  step  in  advance,  and  the  unfortunate  reader,  after 
being  dragged  a  long  and  weary  way  through  every  turning  and  wind- 
iiig  of  their  thoughts,  finds  at  length  he  is  pursuing  an  i^U  fettUus, 
Or  perhaps  in  the  end  obtains  some  faint  glimpse  of  what  he  ought  to 
have  seen  clearly  at  the  beginning.  Such  talking- writers  serve  up 
the  froth  with  the  liquor ;  when  we  want  only  the  prime  meat,  Ihey 
give  us  the  whole  carcase.  Were  I  their  employer,  I  should  deduct 
them  for  waste  and  offal. 

The  process  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  truth,  in  morals  and  ci4- 
ticism,  is  the  same  as  in  the  exact  sciences.  In  both,  the  investiga- 
tion proceeds  from  truths  that  are  obvious  and  admitted,  to  others 
more  remote,  till,  by  a  kind  of  mental  ladder,  we  reach  the  ultimate 
proposition  to  be  demonstrated.  Neither  is  there  any  difference  m 
the  certainty  of  the  results;  a  question  of  taste  or  feeling  bein^  iia 
susceptible  of  demonstration  as  a  mathematical  theorem.  Tb^ 
former,  indeed,  appears  less  certain,  because  the  elements  on  ivhieh 
it  depends  are  less  palpable  to  the  understanding.  In  the  denmiK* 
stration  of  a  problem  in  geometry,  for  example,  our  footing  is  8«re» 
and  we  see  the  ground  on  which  we  rest ;  the  language  employed  is 
precise,  and  has  always  some  real  prototype.  But  in  questions  in  tb« 
abstract  sciences,  so  many  quantities  enter  into  the  solution,  s^roe 
Evanescent,  others  which  language  only  vaguely  expresses,  that  the 
writer  is  not  always  sure  he  understands  himself,  much  less  is  he  capa- 
ble of  communicating  his  ideas  to  others  ;  the  subtlety  of  his  subject 
escapes  through  the  imperfection  of  his  instruments.  But  though 
they  thus  differ,  it  is  not  in  their  certainty,  but  our  means  of  investi- 

i;ation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foundation  of  moral  distinc- 
ions  and  of  our  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  depends  as  much  on  the 
immutable  relations  of  nature  as  the  properties  of  a  triangle ;  and  (he 
only  reason  why  mankind  are  not  so  unanimous  in  one  case  as  the 
Other,  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  our  isoBsequeni 
inability  to  communicate  our  ideas  with  equal  precision. 

But  these  are  too  grave  matters  for  us,  and,  besides,  it  is  time  to 
jKoncIude.  Some,  indeed,  may  think  we  are  here  giving  a  pmclical 
illustration  of  our  own  precepts,  and  shewing  how,  by  commencioK 
with  a  sparkling  anecdote,  the  reader  may  be  drawn  into  a  dull  mets* 
physical  disquisition.  Others  may  think,  under  the  pretext  of  giving 
hints  to  young  authors,  we  have  really  been  exposing  the  tricks  of  old 
ones.  The  latter  opinion,  however,  we  disclaim  ;  for  though  we  know 
that  every  calling  has  its  artifices  for  catching  the  unwary,  we  have 
too  much  of  the  esprit  de  corps  to  expose  those  of  our  own. 

W. 


(  698  ) 

Oli    AKAD'd. 

<*  Work  with  all  the  caae  and  speed  you  can,  without  breaking  your  liead^,  and 
be  not  so  industrious  in  starting  scruples.'*  Dryden. 

Heads  !  a  truly  momentous  name  for  the  **  front^  of  an  article 
in  the  New  Monthly  \  Oh^  thou  ambiguous  word,  in  which  so 
many  ideas  are  comprehended !  thou  on  which  die  greatest  phi- 
losophers have  philosophized,  from  whom  all  the  philosophy  has 
proceeded,  and  m  whom  all  the  philosophy  is  concentrated.  Oh, 
thou  box  of  knowledge  !  thou  emporium  of  reason  !  thou  bazaar 
of  understanding !  -thou  magazine  of  intellectuality  I  thou  con- 
glomeration of  heterogeneous  concoctions !  how  much  is  compre- 
hended in  thy  trifling  four  letters !  Thou  art  as  deceitful  as  every 
thiBg  else,  because  thou  sometimes  art  large  and  fair-proportioned, 
and  truly. thou  art  worth  nothing;  and  again,  thou  art  small,  and 
truly  thou  art  great  in  value.  How  multifarious  are  tliy  shapes  1 
bow  wonderful  are  thy  organizations  f  — and  how  many  more  miracu- 
lous  things  could  be  said  about  thee  !  But  as  I  hopie  my  paper 
wiil  iu:ypear  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  here  must  I  pause,  oc 
I  undoubtedly  ^all  be  pronounced  to  have  thee  piM>uliarhr  thick. 

Truly  these  reflections  have  been  called  to  my  mind  by  kidy 
hearing  of  nothing  but  thee ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  1 
wishedfrom  my  heart  that  men  had  been  bom  without  the6,  for 
which  wickedness  I  afterwards  was  much  grieved ;  nevertheless  I 
have  some  reason  for  that  wish,  inconsiderate  as  it  was. 

It  was  only  last  Friday  when,  stretched  upon  a  delightful  sofa 
after  dinner,  having  placed  the  footstool  also  upon  it,  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  take  a  siesta ;  and  wh^n  I  had  flattered  myself  I 
had  just  lost  my  recollection,  the  door  was  hastily  flung  open,  and 
in  rushed  a  friend,  (but  who  was  any  thing  but  one  at  that  ixyo^ 
ment^)  and  Sonmus,  who  had  only  paid  me  a  visit  on  vatf  most 
Odrnest  entreaty^  hastily  snatched  up  hk  hat,  and  walked  off  with"; 
cMt  even  bidding  me  good-bye.     I. certainly  did  not  view.Mir« 

R with  ebmplacency,  nor  i^a»  it  regained  by  his  v€|(afef0|i$ 

address.  ^*  Ah,  ha  T  roared  he  with  tlie'  voiee  of  a  fishetmaili 
**  C — ^,  I  have  it !  I  have  it !  $ts  plain  ds  that  Alexander  had  il 
nose;  it's  certain !  (applying  his  hand  to  the  bdck  of  his  head^ 
tod  pushing  ofi^his  hat) — ^feel  it  yourself.  Didn'^t  I,  on  our  joutl 
ney  to  Wales,  walk  off  from  the  ^  Cat  and  Tinderbox^  without 
paying  a  farthing,  because  the  landlord  would  dharge  for  those 
pickles  P  Didn't  I  send  back  six  pairs  of  h^ssians^  and  kick  the 
man  down  stairs  with  the  last,  because  the  bootmaker  did  not  give 
me  sufiicient  rbom  for  my  excruciating  com?  Didn\  I  ^ 
^^  For  God^s  sake,^  said  I,  amazingly  out  of  humour,  ^'tell  me 
what  yoli  are  talking  about,  R— — .""  "  Talkitag  about  ?^  cried 
he,  **  baven^t  I  been  almost  sure  these  two  days,  and  an'^t  I  sui^ 
now  ?  I ^"     "  What  the  devil  is  it  ?"  roared  I,  hdlf  rising  up, 
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and  kicking  the  footstool  fcom  the  sofa.    However^  iwthing  oould 
disturb  his  goodJiumour^     " Wliali  is  it?''  he  said;  "why  I'm 

convinced  I  have  the  organ  of  finnness.     Dr. ^"     "  The  vhat  ?^ 

«<  Only  feel  yourself;  just  put  your  band  there  to  the  back  of 

my  head,  and  there-— do  you  feel  that  bump  P — no,  not  that  one^ 
that  was  given  to  me  by  the  watchman  that  night,  you  know— 
another  proof  of  my  firmness,  by  the  by;  no  it's  tms  <me— that 
Sir — ^that's  the  organ  of  firmness,  as  much  developed  in  me  as  in 
any  man.     You  may  smile,  but  I  have  it.     I  could  rive  you  a 
thousand  proofs ;  witness,  when  a  child,  my  constant  adherence  to 
green  apples  and  gooseberries,  and  my  never  tasting  meat,  merely 
because  my  nursery-maid  told  me  it  was  good  for  me— all  firm- 
ness, Sir.     Then  again,  didn't  I   at  scMci  get  beat  till  I  was 
blind,  and  get  flogged  till  I  was  flayed,  before  I'dieam  mv  Csesar  ? 
Didn't  I  faU  in  love  with  Miss  T         ,  and  break  off  the  match 
because  she  let  Simperton  hand  her  to  her  carriage  instead  of  me  P 
and  have  I  ever  seen  her  more  ?     Didn't  I  the  other  night  get 
pummeUed  by  piekpodcets,  because,  after  they  'd  taken  all  the  rest, 
I  wouldnH  give  them  the  remainin^^  shilling  which  I  held  in  aciy 
hand  ?     Draba't  I  the  other  day ^— bum  !-»-and  Isn't  this  fimmeas  ? 
isn't  this  Alexandrian  ?     Isn't*- "     "  Really,"  said  I,  now  com- 
pletely up,  and  getting  into  good-humour,  *^  you  have  the  organ  of 
msanity  very  strongly  developed.     Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  seem 
to  have  turned  your  briun  I"     **  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  vou  've  no  firm- 
ness, depend  upon  it     But  good  night;  I'm  a^aid  I've  inter- 
rupted your  nap."     So  saying,  he  took  his  hat,  and  was  off  like  an 
arrow. 

My  sleep  was  intemipted-^I  must  pass  my  time  in  some  other 
way.  I  determined  on  a  visit  to  a  youns  physician,  who  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  new  theory  of  physiognomy.  I  knocked 
at  his  door — ^he  was  at  home.  I  would  not  trouble  the  servant  to 
announce  me.  I  opened  the  parbur-door,  but  the  occupant  of  the 
room  was  too  busy  to  hear  it.  He  was  looking  earnestly  into  the 
chimney-glass,  with  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  his  finger  and 
thumb  on  his  temples.  Just  as  I  entered,  he  soliloquized  thus: 
"  It  won't  do !  No,  I  have  it  not  Dr.  Spurzheim—"  He 
turned  round— he  saw  me-^he  looked  rather  foolish.  ^^  Pray, 
Doctor,"  said  I,  **  what  were  you  doin|^ .?"  "  Doii^  ?  why—" 
-~he  stopped.  **  What !"  said  I,  castmg  my  eye  on  a  book  with 
the  engravii^  of  the  heads  of  Sterne  and  Shakspeare,  ^*  still  at 
physiognomy  ?"  ^^  Yes,"  said  he ;  **  and  if  you  must  know,  I  was 
trying  to  develope  my  organ  of  imagtnation  a  little  more  than  it  is. 
It  is  not"  (with  a  sigh)  ^^  sufficiently  large;  but  I  am  still  young 
nly  twenty-three  last  December.  I  must  have  it;  only  wit- 
j  my  puns.     I  '11  give  you  a  few  of  them.     The  oth^  day— 


ness 


I  assured  him,  I  had  heard  and  admired  them.     "  Ah  1"  said  he, 
evidently  pleased,  "  you,  C ,  you  know  what  a  good  pun  is; 
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poflkively  I  hav*n*t  lie^n  you, — ^You  must  diAe  wiih  ihe. '  You 
havVt  tasted  my  Muscadelle,  I  think.  Zooks,  your  friendship  is 
extraordinarily  developed,  upon  ihy  s6ul,  too;  and  the  6rgan  of 
amativeness  is  confoundedly  large.  '  I  see  you^re  a  sAd  dog. 
What  a  cerebellum  r  (I  suppose  this  was  intended  for  a  comply 
ment.)  *'  But,  my  dear  fellow,'*  said  he,  **  did  you  ever  see  my 
wrinkles  of  thought  r  (making  his  eyebrows  meet,  and  putting  on 
the  most  formidwle  frown  I  ever  saw.)  **  There,  do  you  see  those  ? 
Feel  that !  there,  those  going  up  to  the  forehead — ^they  say  that 
Byron  has  been  screwing  up  his  forehead  these  five  years,  but 
canH  get  them.  No,  they  don\  belong  to  every  one,  Sir. — ^Very 
strong  in  me !  are  they  not  .^^— I  could  bear  it  no  lon^r.  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  departed,  in  spite  of  his  beggmg  me  to  let 
him  examine  my  cranium,  and  declaring,  as  I  ran  to  the  door, 
that  ^^  I  ^d  as  mudi  veneration  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.^ 

I  hastened  home ;  I  had  to  take  my  tea  with  a  family.  I  dressed 
myself,  and  proceeded  to  the  house.  Most  of  my  readers  will 
know  what  sort  of  party  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  I  was  asked  to. 
take  d  quiet  cup  of  tea.  *^  Quiet, '^  in  that  way,  is  generally  syn-^ 
drimous  with  ^*  duU.^'  Two  or  three  fathers  and  mothers  hmg 
their  "  young  folks,"  drink  tea,  and  depart :  they  are  things  that, 
unluckily^  must  happen  in.  the  best-ordered  family.  It  was  too 
early  in  the  season  to  dance  (for  these  parties  are  as  formal  as 
others)^  and  the  only  resource  was  singing  '  Canadian  boat^songs,' 
and 

**  The  pleasing  whisper  of  a  lady's  tongue." 

The  party  consisted  of  five  old  gentlemen,  who  were  entii%ly 
taken  up  m  discussing  the  politics  of  the  day ;  as  many  old  ladies, 
who  were  entirely  taken  up  in  discussing — any  body'^s  Dusiness  but 
their  own ;  four  young  men^  who  were  entirely  taken  up  in  talking 
about  themselves ;  and  five  young  ladies  (their  pardon  for  mendon- 
ing  them  last)^  who  were  entirely  taken  up  in  thmking  about  them- 
selves. 

"  Come  now,  my  masters,  is  there  no^  a  score  ?" 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  placed  next  to  one  df  the  latter.  She 
was  what  is  called  a  sensible  young  lady,  i.  e.  she  now  and  then 
read  something  else  than  **  the  last  new  novel.^  I  found  it  so  to  my 
cost.  We  were  unintroduced ;  and,  according  to  English  custcnn, 
remained  nlent  But  on  a  sudden  she  turned  round  to  me  with 
a  **  Pray,  Sir,  don't  you  think  my  philo-progenitiveness  very 
strong  ?**  "  Your  what.  Madam  !*  said  I,  with  ramer  a  rueful  face. 
**  I  suppose  you  read  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ?^  rejoined  she.  *^  I 
have  looked  over  it** — "  Well,  then,  I  think  I  Ve  philo-progeni- 
tiveness very  strong.  I  always  have  had  a  love  for  children.  I  'm 
sure  I  shall  make  a  tender  mother  !^  This  was  accompanied  by  a 
glance  of  the  tenderest  nature.    A  new  way,  thought  I,  of  get* 
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ting  a  hosbaiAd :  physidgnomy  may  be  useful  yet     ^  A  ball  t 

8et  in  motiob  would  go  on  for  ever,  if  it  were  not  for  the  frictionr," 
says  Archimedes :  a  ^oung  lady^s  tongue  once  set  in  motion,  wUl 
go  dh  fbr  ever  in  spite  ra  the  friction ;  and  it  was  so.    ^*  Sare, 

r»^  Ve  a  disciple,^  die  stud,  *^  of  the  new  doctrine.     I  ^m  suve-^^ 
begged  her  pardon,  I  was  not  a  disciple.     She  continued,  ^  You 
^H  be  one,  I^m  sure,  when  you  hear  me.     I  liave  discovered  that 
ihy  maid  has  covetiveness  most  horridly  developed.     The  poor 
girl  has  the  most  vehement  derare  to  steal !     Indeed*,  she  says,  that 
m  spite  of  all  her  endeavours,  she  has  stolen  a  great  many  things 
already."     "Has  she  robbed  you,  ma^amP"said   I.     "Oh  yes. 
Sir,"  was  the  rejjy.     "  Will  she  be  transported  or  hung,  ma^atn  ?** 
aeked  I.     "  Neither,  Sir.     She  has  the  organ  of  covetiveness,  and 
ateal  she  mustr-nshe  was  bom  to  steal.     The  arbitrary  laws  may 
punish  her,  but  it  is  not  her  fault."     "  Then,*^  said  I,  "  we  ought 
Id  be  Uamed  for  no  crimes?"    "  Undoubtedly  not^  Sir,  oar  cra- 
tMms  are  in  fault ;  thanks  to  physiognomy  and  Dr.  Spurzlieini.'^ 
•^***  A  delightful  doctrine,  ma^am,^  said  I  ;•— and  kickily,  one  tif 
Me  fit^  young  ladies  took  upon  herself  to  murder  "  A«lil  Bobin 
Ch4ty."     I  pleaded  businesB,  and  hastened  home,  exdaimmg  widi 
Wbrtiet,'**  These  heads  arc  of  a  milted  order;"  and  I  wi^ed  I 
i^{\\A.  cGnfclude  his  sentence,  by  saying,  that  I  only  "  proposed 
|uch  as  were?  bf  a  natural  order."  A.  A. 

fortune's  fickleness. 

When  kindling  ruby  in  the  goblet  glances, 

Beneifcth  the  flash  of  jovons  eyes. 
And  the  heart  madly  in  tne  bosom  dances 

To  music  of  mirth's  revelries ; — 
When  wit  like  lightning  shoots,  and  peals  of  laughter 

Round  us  with  Joyous  thunders  roll,— 
Still,  still  a  fear  of  sorrows  to  come  aher 

Will  steal  within  and  sting  the  soul. 

By  trembling  silence  when  the  nymph  confesses 

A  mutual  joy  at  love's  first  kiss ; — 
When  with  her  blushing  timidness  she  blesses 

Our  arms,  and  steeps  the  soul  in  bliss  ;-^ 
When  cherubs  form  around  their  angel  mother 

A  halo  of  domestic  joy, 
A  dread  still  lurks  that  somfe  dark  change  may  smother 

LoTc's  light,  and  all  our  hopes  destroy. 

Wheil  the  rapt  miser  gloats  upan  his  treasure. 

Feasting  his  eyes  and  heart  with  gold  ; 
When  on  the  hero's  ear  that  throbs  with  pleasure. 

The  shouts  of  victory  are  roU'd  j — 
When  imtriots  dare  a  tyrant's  frown  undaunted. 

Arid  nations,  freed,  their  saviours  bless, 
Thfe  mistir,  hero,  patriot^  still  are  hauilted 

With  thoughts  of  Forttme's  fickleness.  H 
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July  2. — Reached  Abbeville  at  night,  passing  over  moats,  forti- 
ficationsj  and  drawbridges,  into  towns  of  a  most  desolate  and  ante* 
diluvian  aspect,  stagnant  as  the  ditches  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  through  whose  streets  the  lazy  stream  of  life  hardly  move^ 
with  sulBcient  activity  to  keep  the  grass  from  resuming  possession  of 
the  soil.  Some  of  the  villages  through  which  we  passed,  consisting 
jof  mud-bqilt  cottages,  ^with  holes  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of 
light,  presented  a  miserable  and  disheartening  aspect,  sufficiently  in 
keeping,  however,  with  the  half-starved  lank  sheep  and  gaunt  long- 
legged  pigs,  whom  we  occasionally  encountered  on  the  road.  The 
preponderance  of  weeds,  and  the  general  slovenly  state  of  their  agri- 
culture— the  late  hours  at  which  the  husbandmen  were  labouring  in 
the  fields — the  number  of  women  and  children  whom  we  saw  leading 
their  cows  by  a  string  to  pick  up  the  scanty  pittance  of  grass  that 
skirted  the  road,  all  tended,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  impress  convic- 
tions of  a  sterile  country  and  suffering  population,  of  which,  however, 
a  little  inquiry  and  reflection  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy.  In 
point  of  agricultural  proficiency  France  is  indeed  indisputably  behind 
England ;  but  as  its  excellence  in  the  latter  country  is  fouud  to  be 
compatible  with  universal  distress,  so  may  its  inferiority  in  France 
co-exist  with  a  great  difi^usion  of  rural  comfort  and  competency.  As 
to  the  sheep  and  pigs  they  were  the  breed  of  the  coMutry,  not  very 
comely  indeed  to  the  eye,  but  when  we  came  to  taste  them  they  up- 
set Lavater*s  theory  at  once,  and  convinced  us  by  their  good  qualities 
how  wrong  we  should  have  been  to  judge  them  from  their  Ipoks. 
Those  husbandmen,  whom  we  had  pitied  for  working  in  the  fields  ^p 
unseasonably  late,  were  mostly  small  proprietors,  who  preferred  ^he 
cool  of  th^  evening  to  the  heat  of  the  day  for  cultivating  their  lands  ; 
and  we  found  that  in  France  ,about  one-third  of  the  population  was 
directly  interested  in  the  soil,  while  in  England  the  same  class  scarcely 
constitutes  one-seventh  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vagabond  cows  were 
the  property  of  cottagers,  whose  children  were  providing  a  comfort- 
able dinner  for  themselves  by  supplying  one  to  their  horned  com- 
panions ;  and  if  it  has  been  truly  said  of  a  country,  not  very  remote 
from  England,  that  "  man  is  the  only  plant  that  dwindles  there,"  the 
reverse  would  appear  to  be  applicable  to  this  part  oi  France,  where, 
amid  many  marks  of  meagre  vegetation  and  external  penury,  the 
population  were  robust,  well  clothed  even  to  superfluity,  and  univer- 
sally cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  beggar-girls  and  boys  that  waltzed 
up  the  hills,  by  the  side  of  our  carriage,  to  the  music  of  their  owii 
songs,  seemed  by  their  sleek  looks  and  laughing  eyes  to  be  conscious 
that  they  were  only  making  an  experiment  upon  our  credulity ;  though 
they  were  capable  of  assuming  the  true  mendicant  whine  and  studied 
woe-begone  face,  if  they  failed  of  success  in  their  more  lively  appeals; 
and  cold  and  forbidding  as  the  weather  was  at  this  period,  we  more 
than  once  saw  the  villagers  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  dancing  on 
the  damp  ground  with  an  air  of  perfect  enjoyment  and  hilarity. 
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At  various  atages  of  oar  journey  we  were  peatered  witli 
from  eommissionaina,  as  they  are  termed,  solicitin)^  a  prefercace  f€»r 
different  inns  on  the  road,  and  enforcing  their  respective  recounocm- 
dations  with  all  the  eloquence  they  could  muster.  One  thrust  a 
printed  card  into  our  hands,  %vhich  kindly  reminded  us  that  Abbeville 
was  Sterne's  favourite  town  :  another  claimed  the  same  distinction  for 
Montreuil,  adding,  with  a  gracious  and  self-satisfied  look,  that  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  his  Sentimental  Journey  ;  but  when  we 
ventured  in  consequence  to  address  him  in  English,  he  explained  to  us 
that  he  had  read  it  in  a  French  translation.  A  mounted  supplicant  of 
this  sort  followed  us  for  two  stages,  and  we  only  escaped  him  at  last 
by  knocking  up  his  horse.  The  sight  of  an  English  carriage  enteriofj^ 
a  town  drew  half  a  dozen  fresh  solicitauts,  tossiug  their  cards  in  at 
the  window,  and  we  wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  vehe* 
ment  competition,  till  we  had  paid  one  or  two  of  the  bills,  when  we 
discovered  that  the  charges  for  the  most  trifling  refreshment  made  it 
well  worth  their  while  to  employ  a  commissionaire. 

July  3. — Left  Abbeville,  after  being  detained  two  hours  for  horBea^ 
owing  to  our  having  omitted  to  order  them  the  night  before.  TIob 
is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  posting  being  a  royfd  monopoly ;  and  its  mise- 
rable and  defective  appointment  is  another,  for  individual  competi* 
tion  would  soon  explode  all  the  antiquated  and  cumbersome  apparaUas 
now  used,  resembling  the  appendages  of  a  Caffrarian  waggon,  and 
substitute  something  less  unworthy  "the  great  nation.*'  Some ^ 
the  stages  have  already  been  a  little  approximated  to  the  Engliali 
style,  which  they  are  slill  immeasurably  behind,  and  nothing  can  IM 
conceived  more  unwieldy  and  barbarous  ^an  the  vehicles  by  which 
the  mail  is  conveyed.  The  clumsiness  of  the  whole  contrivancej 
added  to  the  jack-boots  and  fantastical  dress  of  die  postilions,  and 
the  wild  shaggy  look  of  the  horses  employed,  present  a  tout-etuem' 
hh  so  singularly  grotesque,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  the  parties 
to  be  in  earnest,  or  that  the  inscription  "  Celeril^res,*' and"  Car- 
riage for  the  expedition  of  the  royal  mails,"  can  be  any  thing  but  a 
burlesque,  got  up  as  a  hoax  upon  travellers.  The  wonder  is,  that 
with  such  means  and  machines  they  should  make  the  progress  they 
do.  In  posting  we  averaged  about  five  and  a  half  English  miles  an 
hour,  including  stoppages,  which  were  by  no  means  short  when  we 
changed  horses,  the  postilions  moving  with  a  most  provoking  ddibe* 
ration,  and  frequently  delaying  to  chat  together  before  they  started. 
It  was  obvious  that  time  was  no  longer  estimated  by  any  class  as  it  is 
among  their  commercial  neighbours.  It  is  stated  in  £spriella*s  let* 
ters,  that  a  pastry-cook  in  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London 
obtained  an  additional  sale,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  leaving  a 
window  open  to  the  street,  which  instandy  ceased  when  it  was  shut; 
so  many  people  in  Umt  busy  metropolis  would  toss  down  a  passing 
penny,  who  would  not  spare  themselves  a  minute  for  entering  the 
shop.     No  difference  would  ever  be  perceived  in  Paris. 

July  4. — Arrived  at  Beauvais,  whose  houses,  still  more  grotesque 
and  antiquated  than  any  we  had  yet  encountered,  seemed  only  waiting 
for  a  decent  excuse  to  fall  down  and  die  of  old  age.     No  new  ones 
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iippeared  to  b€  building  in  any  direction ;  and  we  more  than  once  con- 
tnisted  this  stagnation  with  the  perpetual  enlargement  and  alteration 
of  London,  bnt  we  must  not  too  hastily  receive  this  activity  as  an  in* 
dication  of  prosperity  or  increasing  population.  From  the  siigbtness 
of  its  construction  an  English  house  soon  becomes  superannuated, 
and  must  ef  necessity  be  rebuilt:  a  French  one  will  outlast  half 
a  dozen  generations  of  the  flimsy  edifices  that  spring  up  around 
our  suburbs  like  mushrooms,  and  shake  all  over  with  apprehen- 
sion if  a  heavy  carriage  drives  briskly  past  them.  There  is  reason, 
too,  to  believe  that  our  capital,  which  a  French  writer  pronounces 
to  be  no  longer  a  city,  but  a  province  covered  with  houses,  is 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  country  towns:  its  dispropor- 
tionate size  is  a  derangement  of  the  system — a  disease  analogous 
to  hydrocephalus  in  the  human  frame,  where  the  swelling  of  the  head 
only  indicates  the  disordered  and  weakened  state  of  the  whole  body. 
When  Rome  contained  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  she  already  be- 
gan  to  totter  with  her  own  overgrown  weight ;  and  when  Athens  at- 
tained the  summit  of  renown  in  arts  and  arms,  she  did  not  enrol 
above  thirty  thousand  free  citizens.  Desolation  seemed  to  sit  brood- 
ing over  the  few  chateaus  we  passed,  which  had  a  most  forlorn  and 
disconsolate  aspect,  presenting  here  and  there  their  plantations  of  un« 
derwood  and  young  consumptive4ooking  trees,  instead  of  the. noble 
avenues  and  hoary  oaks  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in  Eng- 
land ;  while  wild  meagre  grass  running  up  to  the  very  walls  was  snb- 
stitnted  for  green  velvet  lawns ;  and  the  ponderous  outside  wooden 
blinds,  always  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  always  shut,  imparted  to 
the  whole  an  uninhabited  air.  Some  little  improvement  in  the  scenery 
became  perceptible  as  we  approached  Paris,  but  the  general  charac- 
teristics remained  unchanged ;  and  as  we  passed  through  tracks  of 
corn,  and  along  deserted  roads,  almost  up  to  the  barriers  of  the  capi- 
tal, we  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  innumerable  svlvan  cottages  and 
tasteful  villas  generated  by  the  wealth  of  London,  which,  like  a 
mighty  and  exhaustiess  fountain  not  only  enriches  the  immediate  spot 
where  it  springs  up,  but  scattering  its  refreshing  dews  on  every  side, 
fertilizes  and  beautifies  the  country  for  miles  round.  In  approaching 
Paris  we  saw  nothing  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  villa ; — we  stepped 
at  once,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  silent  lonely  fields  into  a  noisy  and 
bustling  capital ;  and  if  the  aspect  of  Calais,  and  of  the  provinces 
through  which  we  had  hitherto  passed,  appeared  to  have  carried  us 
back  two  or  three  centuries,  we  seemed,  upon  our  entrance  into  Paris, 
to  have  jumped  forvMird  at  least  as  much.  The  rattling  wheels  of 
equipages,  cabriolets,  and  haekney'^ooaches — the  cries  of  numerous 
hawkers  and  pedlars — the  denser  population— the  rows  of  shops  with 
their  handsome  signs  and  fantastical  decorations,  soon  convinced  us 
that  we  were  traversmg  a  great  and  busy  city ;  and  as  we  passed  un- 
der the  noble  gate  of  St.  Denis,  to  the  spacious  Boulevards,  flanked 
with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  crossed  the  Place  Vendome  with  its 
bronze  column  to  our  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  beholding  on 
every  side  lofty  edifices  of  fine  design,  and  stately  streets  of  stone, 
we  felt-as  instant  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  gay  and  magnificent  capi- 
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.  ^L.    Xtds  YtffM  be  conceded  ufiderany.circMinstaQce^,  but  the  im- 
.pcesstoo  is  rendered  more  vivid  by  contrast,  abd  tUe  loid^iiar^  leap 
pf  time  to  wbicb  I  have  all^ided  arisen  from .  comparing  the  ^tique, 
Gothic,  battlemented,  projecting  wooden  and  brick  edifices  to  whjpfa 
the.  traveller  has  been  accustomed,  with  the  modern,  eleg;ai^t»  loft^, 
.  classical  mansions  of  stone  which  he  encounters  at  every  turn  xn  Fam« 
A  walk  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  delight,ed  ^s  wi^h  the  vari- 
ety of  grandeur  which  was  accessible  within  the  immediate  yicinity 
01  our  hotel.    As  a  piece  of  modern  architecture,  the  Louvre  is  jjustiy 
rated  high,  and  the  fa9ade  which  looks  up  the  river,  with  it«  open 
gallery  and  beautiful  colonnade,  is  truly  admirable,  though  it  has 
been  objected  that  the  almost  Doric  plainness  of  the  lower  hardly  ac- 
cords with  the  rich  Corinthian  of  the  upper  part.     In  the  Place  Ca- 
jTOusel  stands  the  arch  built  by  Napoleon,  formerly  surmounted  by  the 
celebrated  Venetian  horses ;  but  it  is  every  way  unworthy  the  majestic 
o^ec)ts  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  eyes  were 
ioftended  with  the  sombre  effect  produced  by  the  closed  shutters  or 
^  blinds  of  the  building ;  but  they  were  not  much  recreated  by  the  few 
that  were  left  open,  for  the  coarse  quality,  and  dirty  colour  of  d&e 
^,glass.»as  well  as  the  clumsy  construction  of  the  frames,  seemed  totally 
inconsistent  with  EngHsh  notions  of  a  palace.     In  this  species  of 
£nish  the  French  buildings  are  universally  defective,   and  a  tbird-iate 
ti!ade8man  in  the  Borough  Road  would  be  utterly  ashamed  of  the  wn- 
.  4ows  with  which  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons  have  contented  tbeji»- 
selyes.    So  much  do  our  notions  of  luxuiy  depend  upon  habit  and  as- 
sociation.    For  the  present  we  had  not  leisure  to  feast  our  eyes  with 
tile  treasures  of  art  deposited  in  the  halls  and  salooi^s  of  theLouvfe, 
but  passed  through  the  spacious  but  antiquated  Thuileries,  on  the 
centre  of  whose  lofty  roof  the  white  flag  was  flouting  the  sky,  into 
I  the  front  wardens,  with  their  numerous  marble  statues,  formal  par- 
.  terres  of  flowers,  circular  fountains  and  stone  basops  for  gold  and 
silver  fish  and  swans,  clipped  avenues,  rectilinear  plantations  of  ches- 
nut  and  lime,  and  regularly  distributed  boxes  of  or9.nge,  pomegranate, 
oleander,  and  rose  laurel  trees,  all  trained  by  tonsure  into  a  circular 
form.     This  I  found  less  offensive  to  the  eye  than  I  had  anticipated, 
and  though  I  would  never  defend  verdant  sculpture,  and  the  introdac- 
ition  of  peacocks,  pyramids,  and  griffins  of  evergreen,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that,  with  certain  limitations,  the  French  style  may  be 
.very  appropriate  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  such  a  palace  as  this. 
Statues  and  architectural  decorations  evince  that  we  are  still  withia 
.the  verge  of  the  court ; — it  would  be  too  sudden  a  transition  to  emerge 
all  at. once  from  the  most  elaborate  triumphs  qf  ^rt  to  the  blankqess 
of  unassisjted  Nature.     The  hand  of  man  should  still  be  rendered  per- 
ceptible, until,  as  we  recede  froni  the  ^cene  of  its  exertion,  we  re- 
lapse gradually  into  the  unadorned  scenery  of  the  country.     As  far  as 
wias  practicable,  this  has  been  realized  at  the  Thuileries.     A. succes- 
sion of  noble  gateways,  entrances,  and  terraces,  surmounted  by  bold 
statues  and  marble  horses  that  appear  to  be  leaping  into  the  air,  con- 
duct you  through  the  beautiful  Place  Louis  Quinze,  affording  a  tine 
view  of  the  Palace  of  the  Deputies  and  other  handsome  buildings. 
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votU  you  find  yourself  on  the  broad,  far-extending,  and  well-planted 
causeway,  which'  leads  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  avenue  of  Neuilly, 
and  the  triumphal  arch  which  crowns  the  hill  and  closes  the  view. 
This  b  assuredly  a  noble  assemblage  of  objects,  to  which  the  clear- 
Be9«  of  the  sky,  and  freshness  of  the  vegetation,  gave  fuU  effect ; 
and  as  I  had  been  reading  Ariosto  in  the  morning,  I  could  almost 
imagine  that  I  beheld  a  realization  of  some  of  his  descriptions. 

Retracing  our  step^,  we  crossed  over  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  another 
vast  piece  of  architecture,  forming  an  oblong  square,  whose  enclosure, 
of  about  six  acres,  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  and  formal  rows  of 
trees,  with  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  centre ;  while  the  whole  of  its  lower 
arcade  is  divided  into  innumerable  shops,  and  its  upper  stories,  as 
well  as  subterranean  abodes,  devoted  to  all  imaginable  purposes  of 
business,  amusement,  and  profligacy.     As  J  recalleil  the  fate  of  its 
first  owner,  recollections  of  the  various  scenes  which  bad  been  enact- 
ed on  the  spot  where  I  was  standing  crowded  into  my  mind  ;  but  we 
had  no  time  to  indulge  them,  even  if  the  succession  of  new  objects 
would  have  permitted   reflection,  for  we  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
brazen  column  in  the  Place  Vendorae.     In  its  effect,  when  contem- 
I  plated  at  a  little  distance,  I  was  much  disappointed.     Its  proportions 
;u:e  not  majestic  ;  the  reliefs,  with  which  it  is  encrusted,  roughen  its 
.outline,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  huge  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the 
,  eagles  at  the  bottom  are  sparrows  ;  the  gallery  at  the  top  is  a  mise* 
,raple  tin-looking  affair,  and  the  summit,  which  is  conical,  but  should 
.certainly  have  been  flat,  forms  a  very  unsatisfactory  finish,  not  im« 

Erpv^  by  the  dirty  white  flag  that  crowns  it.  Napoleon's  statue, 
fteen  feet  high,  was  doubtless  a  handsomer  termination ;  but  nothing 
could  ever  have  enabled  it  to  bear  a  comparison  with  our  Monument, 
the  most  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  in  London,  though  nearly  in- 
visible from  its  unfortunate  position.  Columns  on  this  large  scale 
must  always  have  a  heavy  effect  if  they  be  not  fluted,  and  the  dingy 
colour  of  that  in  the  Place  Vendome  aggravates  this  tendency.  I  am 
aware  that  in  that  case  the  elaborate  basso-relievo  must  have  been 
sacrificed,  (which,  however,  is  already  unintelligible  except  in  the 
circles  immediately  above  the  base ;)  and  that  the  example  of  Trajan's 

,  column  may  be  pleaded ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  taste  and  opinion, 
not  of  precedent.  On  approaching  it,  the  defects  become  less  ob- 
vious and  the  merits  more  so ;  for,  independently  of  the  value  of  the 
material  and  the  historical  associations  which  it  awakens,  the  work- 
manship on  the  plinth,  and  as  far  up  the  shaft  as  it  can  be  distinctly 
followed,  is  exquisitely  delicate  and  spirited,  though  we  may  doubt 
the  good  taste  of  the  hussar-boots  and  jackets  which  have  been  so 
liberally  introduced  upon  the  former.  I  was  assured,  that,  in  order 
to  prove  its  stability  at  the  time  of 'its  completion,  a  rope  was  carried 
from  its  summit  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  that  twelve  stout  horses 

.  could  not  displace  a  fragment  of  the  consolidated  mass.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  attach  a  profound  interest  to  this  monument,  when  we 
reflect,  that  from  its  durability  it  will  probably  carry  down  to  the 
remotest  ages  the  name  and  exploits  of  the  extraordinary  man  by 
whom  it  was  erected,  and  prove,  when  we  and  many  generations  to 
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succeed  us  shall  have  perished  and  become  forgotten,  the  same  source 
of  inquiry  and  admiration  to  races  yet  nabom»  that  Trajan's  pillar 
now  is  to  us.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  forffet  the  terrific  scenes  in  whteh  the 
materials  we  behold  were  once  such  fatal  actors,  in  the  form  of  can- 
non  ;  but,  as  the  representations  of  the  victories  in  which  they  were 
taken,  are  seen  winding  spirally  up  the  thickly-embossed  shaft  before 
us,  we  can  almost  fancy  that  we  hear  the  roar  of  their  brazen  mouths, 
vomiting  out  fire  and  thunder ;  while  through  the  dust  and  smoke  we 
discover  waving  banners  and  gleaming  swords,  and  catch  the  neighing 
of  steeds,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  aad  the  deafening  shouts  of 
victory.     Such  are  the  associations  this  trophy  appears  to  awaken  io 
the  minds  of  the  French,  and  they  are  prond  of  it,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  blind  votaries  of  the  false  glory  which  it  illustrates.     The 
most  common  engraving  exhibited  on  the  Boulevards  and  the  differeDt 
walls  of  Paris,  is  a  representation  of  this  pillar,  with  the  inscription — 
**  Ah !  who  is  not  proud  of  being  a  Frenchman,  when  he  beholds 
this  column?** — while  a  youth  is  delineated  in   an  heroic  attitude 
swearing  to  conquer  or  die  at  its  foot.      With  a  self-satisfied  incon- 
sistency peculiar  to  this  country,  one  of  the  warriors  is  holding  the 
white  fiag  at  the  base,  and  the  same  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
iiitility  of  all  their  conquests  is  seen  waving  at  top. — A  ramble  on 
the  Boulevards  afforded  us  the  same  subject  of  delight  with  which 
we  had  been  struck  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries, — fresh  and  ver- 
dant vegetation,  as  well  as  beautiful  flowers,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,   forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to   the  dingy  leaves  and  sickly 
aspect  of  the  London  gardens  :  and  wherever  we  could  get  a  view  of 
any  extent,  sharp  and  distinctly-defined  masses  of  stone-buildings 
stood  out  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  with  a  lucid  effect  never  to  be 
observed  in  our  smoky  metropolis.     Having  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
short   morning's  walk    a    richer  assemblage   of  palaces,  gardens,; 
statues,  magnificent  hotels,   noble  streets  of  stone,  and  extensivcr 
avenues  of  trees,  than  we  could  have  viewed  in  the  whole  circuit  sf 
London,  we  returned  to  our  hotel  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  what  we  had  witnessed,  and  anticipating  not  less  delight 
from  the  vast  portion  of  the  city  which  yet  remained  unexplored.       't 


SONG. 

LovB,  like  the  butterfly,  takes  wing. 

He  courts  the  rose  but  to  forsake ; 
Ah !   then  beware  his  treacherous  sting. 

Which  leaves  the  fester'd  heart  to  break  I 

But  friendship  has  the  ivy's  truth. 
And  closer  twines  when  tempests  lour : 

It  takes  its  root  in  early  youth. 
And  blossoms  in  life's  latest  hour. 

R  H. 
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TliA.NKS    FOB    A    PLACE  ^ 

An  old  Borough-reeve  served  a  politic  Duke, 

And  proved,  by  so  doing,  a  wise  man  ; 
For  the  politic  Duke  opportunity  took 

To  make  his  friend's  son  an  exciseman. 

Dick,  led  by  his  father,  the  Nobleman  saw. 

And  certainly  well  to  behave  meant ; 
With  many  a  bow  he  put  out  his  fore  paw. 

And  scraped  hia  hind  leg  on  the  pavements 

**  I  'm  eome.  Sir,  to  thank  you>  but  feel  here  a  burr ; 

At  epeakiDg  I  be  but  a  fresh  un  :*' 
The  Borough-reeve  whisper*d — "Boy,  don't  «all  hiBi  Siz, 

Your  Grace  is  the  proper  expression." 

**  When  fevther.  Sir,  told  me  1 M  gotten  the  place, 

I  skipt  IiKe  a  colt  in  a  paddock  3" — 
"  Sir,  aKain  ?"  cried  the  &ther, — "  You  fool !  say  Your  Grace — 

Say  Your  Grace— you  *rc  as  deaf  as  a  haddock !" 

Thns  tutor'd,  the  son  of  the  old  Borough-reeve 

Cried  out,  with  a  pious  endeavour, — 
*'  For  what  we  are  going  this  day  to  receive. 

The  Lord  make  us  thankful  for  ever  I" 


ON    AFFECTATION    IN    PORTRAITURE. 

• 

There  is  no  one  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  which  there  is  so  much 
of  barefaced  affectation  and  bad  taste  as  in  portraiture.  Whether 
this  arises  from  the  vulgar  inclinations  and  perverted  tastes  of  tho 
painted,  or  from  the  want  of  capacity  and  invention  of  the  painter^ 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire.  That  these  errors  are  thick  as 
the  leaves  in  spring,  no  one  can  doubt  who  glances  his  eye  round 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition-room,  or  an  amateur^s  gallery — through 
the  portfolios  of  our  illustrators,  or  at  tlie  windows  of  Colnashi  or 
Molteno. 

There  are  several  eras,  or  rather  schools,  in  tlie  affectation  al- 
luded to.  The  first  is  the  Lely,  or  wig-and-armour  affectation. 
Hogarth  has  ridiculed  this  humorously  enough  in  his  *^  Marriage 
a  la  Mode,*^  where  you  may  perceive  the  portrait  of  an  officer  of 
rank  in  a  flowing  wij^  and  armour,  grasping  in  his  lad^-like  hand 
the  lightning  of  Jupiter :  it  looks  for  an  uie  world  like  an  em- 
bodied imagination  of  the 

"  Brave  Dalhousie,  that  great  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar." 

There  b  a  portrait  extant  of  Ck>tton,  which  makes  Hogarth^s  exag- 
geratkMl  httraiy  a  caricature,  a  roan  cdebrated  only  for  teing  an  ang- 
kr  of  Isaac  W  alton^s  school,  and  a  writer  of  piscatory  eclogues  (or,  as 
a  punning  friend  calls  them,  mai»i4ugs)j  -dressed  most  impr^nably 
in  armour,  and  inundated  with  a  heavy  fall  of  wig,  or,  as  the  same 

2x2 
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friend  observes,  wearing  his  fine  horse-hair  fishing-lines  about  iii 
head  and  shoulders^  to  the  great  terror  of  alt  young  jacks  iBi  tke 
vmtet  who  hope  to  become  pikes.  The  second  is  the  luy,  or  cherry- 
and-parrot  affectation.  The  third,  the  Beyndids,  or  lamb-and^ 
shiapnerdeas  affectation.  The  fourth,  the  Jenras,  or  wig,  or  nigfat^- 
cap  and  bed-room  afl^tation.  Some  portrwts  in  this  style  are 
indisputably  vulgar,  ill-looking,  and  almost  disgusting.  No  man 
appears  like  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  nor  does  a  man  look  much  like  a 

Cet  or  a  philosopher  in  his  oightHshirL     Franklin  himself  must 
ve  looked  like  an  ostler  tx>  the  night^-mare,  in  his  white  shirt  and 
nepubliean  i^  ni^t<ap;  or  a  surly  landlord,  disturbed  by  his 
first-floor  lodger  rm^ng  to  get  in.     We  remai^ked  that  these  pup* 
traits  were  almost  disgusting ;  there  is  one  that  is  so :  it  is  that  of 
Phillips,  the  cideiMselebraten      His  filthy  cap  is  falling  flashily 
OB  one  side  of  an  entirely  bald  head;  he  has  too  a  Iow»  collarleaB» 
skia^fitdng  jerkin,  opening  the  bare  breast  ,to  the  eye ;  and   if, 
reader,  thou  knowest  him  from  his  butcher,  why  then  his  **  ^ptes^ 
did  MBing^  was  a  Brummagem  baUad4ial4>^unv.    Even  the 
fine^asted  Addison  oould  not  Keep  himself  out  of  the  hands  of 
ihiB  affectation.    There  is  a  portrait  of  him  by  Jervas ;  the  counte* 
sance  looks  modest,  and  unambitious  of  emect ;  but  look  at  the 
fiXteroals :  the  wig  is  wbite,  flowing,  and  profuse,  and  has  a  more 
daring  length  of  curk  tban  ruiaeii  Absalom.     You  would  sur* 
mise,  if  yaa  look  no  farther,  that  he  has  just  slipped  .away  fitxta 
^ueen  Anne's  dull  drawing-room  to  unloose  his  briHiant  mind  ; 
ibut  you  see  that  he  has  only  unloosed  his  waistcoat  with  deeves, 
and  altofletber  it  is  a  very  hau-drest  and  half-disagreeaUie  portrsk. 
The  fifm  is  the  Knellei*,  or  wry-wigged  afl^ectation ;  for  wnich  see 
the  heads  and  perukes  of  Swifl,  Sterne,  Gay,  and  Pope  with  his 
finger  thrust  under  one.     The  sixth  is  the  Romney,  or  white^cap 
aKctation;  for  which  see  Thomson,  who  looks  as  glum  and  surly 
aa  Mr.  Giblet  in  fly-blowing  weather ;  Cowper,  who  seems  as  if  he 
had  just  got  out  of  bed  to  avoid  his  physician ;  Dil worth,  the 
iawfulneas  of  whose  .boy-compelling  brow,  that  looks  big  and  burly 
with  the  threatening  terrors  of  whole  brooms  of  birch,  is  softened 
«off  into  something  like  a.  safe  consciousness  that  he  is  nothiag 
higher  than  human,  or  else  men  and  gods  might  tremble  as 
much  s^  ^^ a{^le«munching^  boys;   and  Farrance,  whose  white 
wonder   (on   a  cook's  head)  assures  us  of  cleanly  {)atties  and 
savoury,  aiid  might  almost  have  qmeted  tlie  cook-shaving  appre- 
hensions of  his  late  Majesty.     The  seventh  is  the  modem,  or 
the  most  superlative  affectation;  but  this  we  shall  leave  untoudied 
for  some  future  paper ;  and. as  the  Academy  is  now  likely  to  be- 
.come  a  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  portraits  only,  we  shall  not 
.want  matter  for  remark. 

There  are  several  other  affectations^  but  not.  of  any  uarticular 
school:  there  is  one,  however,  which  must  not  be  forgotten, 
namely,  that  of  painters,  in  their  personal  portraits,  not  seeming 
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^hat  they  are.  This  is  the  very  Mount  Ossa  of  aflectatioti.  What 
should  we  have  thought  if  the  glorious  images  of  the  ima^nary' 
and  the  real  great  of  old  had  come  down  in  equivocal  acdons  and 
appearances— Hercules  resting  on  a  tumfiike^te  instead  of  atf 
his  dab ;  Homer  stringing  a  kite  instead  of  a  lyre ;  Demosthenes 
ducking  and  drakins;  the  pebbles  he  cured  his  impediment  with, 
instead  of  standing  nke  a  god,  with  outstretched  arms,  command, 
ing  the  waves  to  silence ;  Apollo  jarring  a  pestle  and  mortar,  iiH 
st^id  of  reininff^n  the  glorious  strengtn  of  his  pawing  steeds ; 
Scipio  dusting  his  sandals,  like  a  Bond-street  beau,  with  the  walk- 
ing-stick he  was  named  after,  instead  of  shewing  an  arm  that  was 
the  stay  and  young  streiu?th  of  his  father's  cid  age  ?  It  is  too  silly 
to  be  thought  seriously  of ;  and  an  insenious  friend  of  ours,  think- 
ing as  we  do,  and  holding  it  in  the  luce  humorous  contempt,  has 
ridiculed  it  very  pleasantly :  he  is  modest  enough  (a  rare  virtue 
among  artists)  to  think  that  he  has  a  fine  hand  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  drawing  a  cork,  and  has  made  a  sketch  of  himself, 
where  he  is  very  sedentarily  seated  before  his  easel,  widi  a 
botde  of  champagne  between  his  knees,  screwinffin  a  corkscrew, 
and  screwing  up  nk  mouth,  with  a  most  intense  Took  of  blended 
expectation  and  perseverance.  You  can  see  in  it  that  he  has 
either  a  noble  thirst  for  glory,  or  for  champagne ;  and  that  nothing 
short  of  the  attainment  of  his  ambition  will  satisfy  his  soul.  In 
the  back-ground,  on  the  right,  Gerard  Dow  is  touching  his  vM 
de  gamba  with  great  complacency,  and  without  even  a  latent 
suspicion,  or  the  slightest  betraying,  of  his  real  profession ; — and  on 
the  left,  Rubens  is  seen  carrying  home  his  own  venison,  with  a 
most  portei^like  perplexity  of  personal  doubt  as  to  his  own  iden- 
tity, leaving  you  to  decide  whether  he  looks  most  like  a  porter  or 
a  painter  ;  and  seems  to  be  going  off  before  you  can  give  your  opi- 
nion, sucking  either  his  own  thumb  or  the  toe  of  the  dead  deer  oy 
the  way.  This  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  satirizing  absurdity,  and  abso^ 
lately  tells  better  than  the-  critic's  thong,  or  the  connoisseurs 
table-talk. 

*  But  you  ask,  what  is  afiectation  in  portraiture  ?  Whatever  is 
forced,  uneasy,  out  of  nature  in  action  or  expression,  or  foreign  to 
the  picture,  is  affectation.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  it,  though 
not  so  extravagant  a  one  as  many  which  we  have  met  with.  Look 
at  diis  portrait  of  Hamlet  Winstanley,  an  engraver,  **  who  learned 
to  draw  under  the  Enellers,  being  designed  tor  a  painter,**  a  very 
bad  design  not  well  executed,  for  what  designs  might  not  have 
-tortured  the  eye  of  taste  from  a  man  who  couki  at  the  outset  write 
himself  down  an  ass  P  Such  a  man  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to 
illustrate  an  Old  Bailey  execution,  for  his  vanity  would  make  him 
play  the  principal  figure  in  it.  You  can  see  in  his  face  and  body 
that  he  cares  not  for  his  art ;  the  only  art  that  is  in  his  mind  is  that 
of  diewing  himself  off  to  the  most  connoii^seur-killing  advantage. 
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H9  i^  at  his  easel ;  his  pallet  is  duly  disf^yed,  and  theca  ia  all  the 
usual  cant^attitude  which  no  artist  in  that  act  falls  into;  coooe 
quentlv  it  is  an  affectation*  But  we  will  pass  this ;  mid  now  Jkc 
us  Ipok  at  this  rich  lengthy  scarf  that  passes  oTer  the  left  axsa, 
and  falls  gracefully  in  folds  from  the  woulder.  What  liaa  an 
Englishman  in  his  mominff'^wn  and  velvet  cap  to  do  vuh  * 
scarf?  He  might  as  well  nave  had  his  clothes-bae  slung  tbcaneu 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  sij  agreeable  an  object.;  but  it  i^ 
quite  as  necessary  to  the  man  and  the  picture.  What  would  be 
tkought  of  a  man's  grandmother,  if,  upon  beii^  introdaoed 
to  her  for  the  first  time,  she  were  found  in  a  studied  attitude  aUr- 
ring  a  premeditated  pudding  (the  thing  she  had  most  reputatioii 
for  designing),  and,  the  more  to  strike  with  admiiation  of  ber 
taste  or  of  her  extravagance,  having  her  shoulders  ar^yed  io  « 
bearskin,  whose  inmate  had  been  tauffht  to  dance  by  her  fatbfw  ? 
Why  it  would  be  thought  that  she  lo&ed  very  fierce  and  foobsh ; 
and  this  scarf-wearing  voung  gentleman  painter  is  equally  falco- 
tiMs^ted,  fantastical,  and  foppish. 

.  Three  or  four  seasons  back  tliere  was  a  large  picture  exliibitad 
in  the  Academy,  in  which  affectation  was  pourtrayed  to  tjbe  li£a. 
A  middle-aged,  ugly-looking,  be-spectaclea  gentleman,  W4^  m&^ 
seated  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  fore^ound  of  a  finest  withr « 
block  sky  in  the  distance,  and  every  indication  of  an  approadiiog 
coachless  shower,  playing  his  bass-viol  widi  a  Toipmy-and-Harry- 
don't-careishness  of.  manner,  that  was  very  distressing  to  aue  who 
l^ad  r^ad  the  pathetic  narration  of  the  shirt-rending  eonsequeooas 
connect^  with  such  a  spirit  of  sangfroid.  The  first  sensation  we 
ffslt  on  seeing  this  gentleman  was  one  of  humanity,  the  seoood  f^ 
politeness ;  and  we  were  very  unconsciously  about  to  offer  him  the 
Ipan  of  our  best  water-proof  hat,  tUl  an  elbowing  gentleman  jogjged 
us  out  of  the  illusion,  by  asking  us  who  Mr.  Tomkips  was,  the 
multiplied  portrait  of  whom  appeared  in  all  comers  of  the  graat 
jToom,  with  a  most  Protean  vanety  of  visage,  and  perplexity  of 
person. 

9iit  you  ask^  what  is  bad  taste  in  portraiture?  Any  ex- 
f^ession,  irrelevant  object,  exaggeration  m  dress,  or  harsh  and 
violent  ^tion  which  is  not  affectation  and  yet  is  npt  natural,  that  is 
displcafiiiiig  to  the  eye,  or  that  di^^grei^s  with  sensible  notions  ef 
:pr4>p)riety>  or  that  mars  the  ha^ony  andgr^^nd  tone,  of  the  de^gi^ 
IS  bad  taste.  There  is  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  (affectation  wd  bad 
taste), which  our  artists  have  to  steer  between;  apd  though  ih^fe 
is  sea^oQm  enough  in  the  middle  current  for  even  the  grett  Ije- 
viathans  of  the  art  to  work  their  way  safely  througli,  yist  th^y  9ft 
.usually  to  be  found  floundering  on  Uie  one  or  the  other. 

To  say  truly,  this  is  the  age  of  affectation.  AnumwUlUpt 
write  an  apology  to  his  tailor,  unless  you  allow  liim  to  sit  in  ^be 
.attitude  of  tlie  latest  portrut  of  Lord  Byron;  or  sing  a  naDiy 
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English  6ong -without  mincing  it  Tilscahly  ;  or  wear  his  shirt-ooliar, 
unless  it  hangs  by  his  cheeks  like  a  white  greyhound  s  ears ;  or 
Gomb  his  hair,  unless  it  be  with  the  Milton  diyisiaii  runnbg  up 
the  middle ;  or  bow  to  a  bailiff  on  Sunday,  or  th^  paAsb-b^le 
out  of  churdb,  unless  it  be  in  itnitation  of  a  hi^  personage  ;  dr 
eat  a  bunch  of  currants  without  contrastiilff  them  for  an  hour  with 
the  whiteness  of  his  fingers,  and  the  redness  of  his  ruby  ring;  or 
blow  his  flute  or  his  nre,  but  with  an  air ;  or  be  (fisappointed  of 
his  dean  linen,  without  venting  his  spleen  in  satine.  In  good 
truth,  the  wholesome  manliness  of  England  is  gone  or  going;  its 
hmr  of  strength  (like  Sampson^s)  is  shorn ;  it  has  lolled  so  long  in 
the  lap  of  pleasure  (its  mistress  DalSah)  that  the  Philistines  luiye 
at  last  Dound  it  hand  and  foot ;  not  that  such  restrictions  are  ne« 
cessaiy,  for  it  has  no  strength  left  but  what  shews  itself  in  burly 
wc»ds  and  no^meaniiig  bluster.  The  age  is  in  its  dotage.  Imbe- 
cility of  body,  effeminacy  of  manners,  affectation,  and  great-girU 
i^ness,  are  perceivable  in  all  its  limbs  and  motions.  Itis  a  star  Ji- 
ed-coUared,  man-stayed,  French-dancing,  ItiiHan-squalling,  si^ht- 
seang,  splendour-loving,  over-excited,  and  sated  age.  Atid  it  is 
with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  who  are  intense  in  their  love  of 
pleasure;  they  at  last  grow  over-exquisite,  effeminate,  acnd  eareless 
of  every  thing  that  is  not  momentary  and  pleasuraUe.  But  to 
rtturn. 

To  do  our  modem  portrait-pliinters  justice,  they  have  hot  the 
fine  originals  to  paint  from  which  their  more  fortdriate  precorsbrs 
had ;  and  thb  they  are  either  conscious  of,  and  make  up  by  affec- 
tation idiat  is  deficient  in  nature  i  or  the  originals  themselves  make 
up  for  them,  by  assuming  what  is  not  their^  and  running  out 
into  all  sorts  of  extravagances  of  body  and  feafture,  making  a  youth 
of  age,  and  passing  flattery  for  the  sterling  truth.  When  we 
look  at  the  nne  unadulterated  Saxon  faces  of  Gower,  Lyd^ate, 
Ocdeve,  Chaucer,  and  their  contemporaries ;  at  the  more  mix(^,  or 
half  Saxon,  half  native,  heads  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ;  or  at  the 
decidedly  English  ones  of  the  Cromwell  period,  (the  Sydneys, 
Miltons,  Hampdens,  Fairfaxes,  and  Vanes,)  our  modem  heads 
are  left  far  in  the  shade.  The  untawdry  splendour  or  plain  ele- 
gance of  their  costume,  the  unstudied  expressiveness  of  their  high- 
minded  faces,  and  their  native  ease,  grace,  and  manly  unaffected- 
ness  of  attitude  and  appearance,  look  our  living  faces  clean  out  of 
countenance.  The  first  shew  hke  men  of  intellect  and  greatness 
caught  unconsciously  and  by  chance  glancing  out  of  their  open 
windows;  and  the  latter,  like  beauxy  literary  a^d  finical,  bare- 
facedly gloating  on  themselves  in  their  looking-glasses. 

To  say,  however,  that  there  are  no  modem  fine  heads,  would  be 
like  denying  that  the  heavens  have  no  superior  stars  sprinkled 
about  them ;  but  how  few  there  are  of  them  !  These  we  should  be 
thought  invidious  by  enumerating ;  but  we  still'think  that  the  pre- 
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sent  age  does  not  abound  in  fine  subjects  for  portraiture.  If  we 
look  rack  to  Shakspeare^s  time,  or  the  nearer  day  of  Milton^  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  a  decided  superiority  in  the  appearance  cS 
the  portrsdts  of  that  tima  They  were  such  as  we  shau  not  find  in 
the  ride  on  Sundays ;  nor  at  the  let«e  at  St  Jameses ;  tior  on  one 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrenc^^s  canvasses.  Female  beauty  we  have  in 
as  great . perfection  as  ever;  but  manly,  inteQectual^  and  expres- 
sive faces,  in  the  male  sex,  are  rare.  There  is  a  gfvat  absurdity  in 
introducing  any  thing  which  is  defective,  or  thait  ^ves  pain,  in  a 
portrait  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Efr.  Johnson  on  this 
subject  Reynolds,  in  his  celebrated  portrait,  bad  painted  him 
closely  applyn:^  his  eyes  to  a  book,  as  was  his  manner  in  readii^ ; 
but  tne  surly  Doctor  remonstrated  ag£unst  having  bos  peraov^l  o^ 
feots  exposed  in  so  evident  a  manner:  to  soothe  hia^  it  was  told 
thait  Sir  Joshua,  in  a  portrait  of  himself,  had  intyoduoed  the  ^9s^ 
trumpet^  whidi  he  was  from  another  infirmity  'in  fthe  haUt  tf 
ii£ng;  but'thiswould'Botisatosfy  theftetbed 'Colossasrtcrf'  leaniin^? 
^'Hlsmight,  if  ibe  liked  it,  be  called  Deaf  II«yb6Ms,  bat nb one 
should  oJl  him  BUtiMng  Sam:*'    The  Doctor  wad  in  the  right. 

We  have  thus  laid  down  some  prineiples  of  taste,  and  have 
shewn  what  is  affected  in  portraiture :  these  may  be  of  a  flimsy 
structure,  but  they  are  our  own ;  for  we  confess,  without  racking, 
that  we  have  never  read  Mr«  Alison  on  Taste,  nor  do  we  intend  it 
till  we  have  done  with  taste :  we  have  preferred  to  fabricate  a  new 
code  (we  should  prefer  to  say  coat  J  of  our  own,  though  of  coarse 
and  rude  materials,  to  using  that  gentleman^s  at  second-hand. 
And  now  we  cannot  take  leave  better  than  by  remarking,  in  the 
tnanner  of  Lord  Chesterfield,— 4hat  it  is  mom  eaner  to  pick  a 
hble  in  a  man^s  coat  than  to  sew  a  button  on  it 
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Lnt  yonder  |srQV0.  of  myrtle '$Uiei;ii|g» 

1  S4iv  a  dam9el  and  #  child,  , 

Joy  on  his  frolic  brow  was  playing. 

Her  cheeks  were  pi\e,  her  looks  were  wild'^ 
Oft  as  he  ctxlT*d  the  dt\ry  flowers. 

His  olayAft  gsi^bo]»  tthe^rtnd, 
"i    '• Attdwiieroira  to'distintbowen,  *'  '*    • 

.Ub  »(cfB  CQBtfoll'jdi'hfs  rwMd'riqgB  okid. 

Tlmei^aBtf^'aWiy  on^airy  piaibdy 

When  la  I'  I  mei  tbcn^mph  adbne,  <.<  ! 


,i 


.  I    '.I 

■it 


The  child  h«d  0ed  hei  bai9h  dpfDinWPy 
And  hopeless  sqe  was  )eft  tg  mojin .:       .    .    , . 

To  learn  the  damsel's  name  I  strove. 
And  his  who  shunnM  her  prying  eye. 

The  trainrchihl  i  foond  was  Love, 
The  weeping  moaraer  Jbalovsy. 

M. 
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**  Now  Hotpiulity,  to  cheer  th«  gloom.. 
Of  winter,  Invita^on  semis  abroad  : 
Tlie  r«nd  housewife  layi  the  aiiimal  block 
•  Of  Chriatmacf  on  the  hearth ;  aiid  bids  a  Maze 
Of  tenfold  brightness  glad  its  sable  spot ; 
Then  sprucely  decks  &e  windows  with  firesh  sprigs 
Of  ev«r^-greena>  triumpihaiiC  o'er  the  Btorms 

Of  fadiag  timei  while  ever  social  mirth  * 

And  riyal  kindness  load  the  smoking  board ; 
And  boisterous  sport  and  heaTy  dance  resound** — The  Y^ar, 

'  Amidst  the  wintry  desolation  of  the  present  naontb,  the  reiiieoi' 
brance  of  a  season  once  anticipated  in  joyous  hope  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  recurs  to  the  lovers  of  **  Auld  lang  sync" — to  those  who 
rtmeislbti  with  what  pleasure  they  once  welcomed  its  chill  atihd- 
^h«r«  and  snow  storms  with  the  vivid  rapture  of  youth.  Even  in  thi^ 
huge  city, ' the  ttietuory  of  its  festivities  »  not  yet  wholly  extinguished.* 
But  in  the  remote  pavts  of  the  island  it  is  sttli  hailed  as  the  period  of 
eiijoyinent->*4t  is  still  mariced  by  genial  appearances ;  and  round  the 
social  hearth  on  Christmas^eve,  the  less  artificial  inhabitants  of  the 
country  will  be  found  as  Burns  describes  them :  ,; . 

The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat,  '  .■  h 

More  braw  than  when  they  're  fine ;  ..,.,.. 

Theic  faces  blythe,  fu' sweeUy  kythe,        ,     ,  ,  ..   - 

earts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  km : 

llie  lads  sac  trig,  vri'  wooer-babs,  * ' ' '     • ''  ^ " » ' 

Weel  knitted  on  their  garten^  "  .<'j 

Some  unoo  bhite^  an'  soiajd  wi'  gsbs>  .  .  i    ,  .  ^ 

Gar  lasses  b^rts  gang  startin,  f... 

Whiles  fast  at  night.  .     ,    r      r 

-  Christmaa  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  foundedon  th«  9atttmalia^  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  disAinguisbad  a  century  or  two  ago  by  its  ^i^sti^ 
val  of  fools.'*  The  mummeries  practised  at  that  season  were  performed 
io  disguises  made  with  the  skins  of  animals ;  and  the  lower  orders, 
who  could  not  afford  masques  and  dresses,  daubed  their  faces  with 
soot,  the  sexes  changing  clothes.  The  Saturnalia  were  celebrated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Such  a  resembliance,  and  the  obvious  policy  of 
transmuting  the  heathen  festivities  into  rejoicings  of  some  kind,  after 
the  introduction  of  Christiatiity,  that  the  people  inight  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  customary  pleasures,  gives  a  plausible  ground  for  sup* 
posing  that  the  early  Christians  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  establish  Vifke  in  hono«r.of  the  birth  of  their  founder.  But  this 
can  only  be  conjecture,  like  a  thovsimd  other  opinions  we  read  of  the 
same  nature,  and  most  for  lever  remain  9».  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, indeed,  might  gratify  eufiosity,  but  could  be  of 'no  utility  to  the 
interests  of  mankind.  Is  is  a  more  pleasing 'occupation  to  dwell  od 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  at  later  periods  among  ourselves,  to  go 
over  ground  that  is  intertssting  from  its  proximity  to  our  own,  and  to 
realize  the  agreeable  feeling  always  excited  in  the  human  bosom  at 

*  See  New  Mon.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  l65,oa  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  Chriatmas. 
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the  contemplation  of  every  thing,  however  insignificanty  which   la 
tinged  with  the  grey  melancholy  of  age. 

In  London,  as  in  all  great  cities,  particularly  in  those  which  are  com- 
nercial,  where  strangers  continually  arrive,  and  new  customs  are  daily 
introduced,  observances  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  formerly  kept  at 
Christmas  must  soon  be  lost.     That  season  is  accordingly  marked 
here  by  few  of  the  pleasantries  and  simple  enjoyments  with  which  it 
is  even  now  characterized  in  the  country.    The  merchant  and  shop- 
keeper are  absorbed  in  traffic  and  the  closing  up  of  their  accounts  ; 
and  but  a  sliort  space  is  devoted  to  that  drunkenness  and  gluttony 
among  the  lower  orders,  which  are  the  besetting  sins  of  the  tinoie. 
The  genuine  cockney,  however,  though  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
considers  it  a  moral  duty  to  spend  his  creditors  guinea  for  a  fat 
turkey  on  Christmas-day ;  which,  with  a  plenary  potation  of  some 
kind  of  liquor,  a  minute  fraction  within   the  quantity  necessary  to 
produce  ebriety,  among  the  more  sober  citizens,  and  a  fraction  beyond 
It,  among  those  less  concerned  as  to  outward  deportment,  completes 
the  annual  memorial  of  the  time.      The  canaille  may  be  seen,  as 
usual  when  rgoierng,  in  all  the  sty-grovelling  stupidity  of  the  most 
inexcusable  sensuality,  reeling  from  lamp-post  to  lamp-post.    .The 
gin-shops  overflow  with  ragg^ed    visitants  and  the  bloated  porter- 
drinkers,  saturating  themselves  with  doses  6f  coculus  indicus,  and  di- 
vtfB    adulterating  narcotics  which  muddle  the  brain   and  clog'  the 
ciyeulation,    fill  every  pot-house.      Intoxicated  draymen,  dustmen, 
and  batchers'  attendants,  hie  to  the  suburbs  to  fight  their  dogs ; 
and,  finally,  to  fight  among  themselves.     St.  Giles's  vomits  forth 
its  mass  of  vice  and  contamination,  ihihgled  whh  the  filth  and  vo- 
ciferations of  drunken  Irish  barfow-women  and  wretches  squalid 
and  hectic  from  dram-drinking. 

Such  is  a  London  Christmas-keeping. — Among  viands  once  cotn- 
mon  there  at  this  season  plum-puddings  and  mince-pies  are  still  found, 
and  most  probably  will  long  remain,  on  the  score  of  their  intrhi- 
84C  value  to  gastronomists.  Pantomimic  representations  are  prof- 
fcfed  at  that  time  in  theatrical  entertainments,  to  attract  inch  little 
ckfklren  and  their  parents  as  can  afibrd  to  laugh  at  them  but  once 
i^year.  In  London,  no  yule-log  now  blazes  in  the  contracted  chim- 
neys as  in  days  of  yore  on  its  once  ample  hearths,  no  yule-songs  are 
sang,  and  the  wassail-bowl,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  is 
quite  forgotten.  The  hearty,  but  natural  and  simple  merriment  of 
the  rustic,  has  no  parallel  in  such  over-grown  congregations  of  men ; 
And  the  festive  activity  of  the  Christmas  baU-dance,  where 

Jcfst  and  youth fai  jollity, 

§utps  aira  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
009  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

<Hic4  abounded,  has  taken  its  flight,  and  left  nothing  half  so  hean- 

oheering  behind.     Thus  mortal  customs  perbh  like  those  who  were 

oNervera  ef  them,  but  only  with  a  little  le^s  rapklity. 

'    Bat  tht  eekbffitton  of  Christmas  in  London  was  formerly  marked 

with 


> poaip  aad  feast,  and  revelry, 

with  masque  and  antique  pageantry. 
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The  Lord  of  Misrule,  a  personage  whose  orifio  i»  lost  mi  ibe  m- 
scurity  of  years,  superintended  the  sports  in  every  nobknao's  md 
gentlema9'8  bouse.  Each  parish  had  also  a  ruler  of  sports  witb- the 
same  title.  The  lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Sheriffs  were.not  be- 
hind-hand in  these  ^cularities>  and,  besides  a  fool,  they  badoaehia 
sovereign  of  mummeries  on  their  establishments*  His  ceign  began  on 
All- hallows  eve.  Even  royal  authority  afterwards  sanetiooed  the  use 
of  those  officers,  whose  post  always  continued  until  the  eve  of  the 
Purification.  Durini^  the  entire  period  of  bis  sway.  Stow  says^  tiieve 
vyere  **  fine  and  subtle  disguisings^  masks,  and  mummeries.*' 

King  Edward  the  Sixth  appointed  one  Geoi^  Ferrers  to  hold  the 
office.  This  man  was  a  "  poet,  lawyer,  and  historian,"  and  was  Ibe 
first  styled  '*  Lord  of  the  Pastimes.'*  Even  the  grave  lawyers  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  dofiied  their  sober  habits  at  Christmas ;  they,  too^  had  a 
King  of  Christmas-day  with  his  attendants,  who  presided  ia  thek 
hall ;  and  so  earnest  were  they  in  these  matters,  that  on  CbilderiMMr 
day  they  elected, another  officer,  who  presided  with  atlendanta  in  • 
similar  manner,  and  was  styled  "  King  of  the  Cockneys.*'*  The  gen*- 
tlemen  of  the  sown  thus  kept  a  carnival  in  the  very  court  of.gfavity 
Itself.  How  edifying  would  it  now  be  for  the  augmented  number  ef 
students  in  the  profession,  to  witness  the  bewigged  judges  and 
benchers  relaxing  from  that  stiff  solemnity  of  physiognovty,  whieKfi» 
often  passes,  current  in  the  profession  for  wisdom ;  to  see  shetpf 
tails  and  periwigs  filling  the  atmosphere  of  the  legal  arena  withiskiHiieffn 
of  perfumed  dust — dissipating  the  labours  of  Danby  and  0thev  0m\r 
^ent  wig-architects,  bY  the  shaking  of  their  curls  at  the  mummenien 
of  the  Zany  and  his  followers  decked  with  fools  caps  and  bellsr  and 
the  keeper  of  the  king*s  cpnscience  himself  **  holdii^  both  bis  sidta*' 
at  the  sight  of  Robin  Goodfellow  an<l  the  bear's^in  man»  foimoiil|y 
called  a  Wodehouse,  for;getting  even  chancery  suits  andfees,>foramo« 
ment,  in  the  indulgence  of  unrestrainable  laughter. 

The  Middle  Temple  lawyers,  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  *'  leniiKd 
brethren**  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  elected  a  Prince  of  Christmas  so  late  an 
the  year  1635.  This  personage  dined  with  them  in  their  hall,.haiaag 
ei^ht  attendants,  fie  was  seated  under  a  cloth  of  state^  and  aetvied 
with  great  attention.  To  complete!  the  climax  of  foolery, :  thbiZaagr 
was  afterwards  introduced  at  co.urt,  and  actually  knighted  at  Whiter 
hall,  and  was  most  probably  not  tb#  first  of  his  character  wbiura!* 
ceived  that  honour,  as  the  present  generation  cam  testify  he  wan  not 
the  last. 

But,  as  later  periods  have  also  sbewn»  the  lawyers,  were  fisrou^ 
done  by  the  clergy  in  matters  appertaining  to  feasting  and  revelry. 
The  former  soon  relapsed  into  their  wonted  habits,  the  departure 
from  which  had  been  but  momentary ;  for  very  few  chancellors  be« 
sides  Sir  Thomas  Mor^  would  have  admitted,  even  in  ancient  days» 
that  they  were  good  throwers  at  cocks,  though  even  Sir  Thomas 
does  not  say  be  practised  it  after  he  came  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship. 
The  clergy,  however,  seem   to  have  had  no  scruples,  and  to  have 
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8har€d  lafgeKy  ia  ChristinaB  sports  and  revels  of  all  sorts.  £veo  at 
the  uaivefsiUes  they  elected  a  Ktn^  of  the  Bean  mi'Cbri8tiiitt«v,d*y.* 
In  cathedral  churches  there  was  an  Archbishop  or  Biabop  of  Pooltf 
elected,  and  to  Catholic  times  a  Pope  of  Fools.  The  office  of  **  Kie^ 
of  Fools"  (Rex  StuUor«im)  was  abolished  in  1891,  perhaps  atfocnng* 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  kingship.  These  nrammets  atteaded 
diviae  service  in  pantomimicai  dreases,  and  were  followed  by  crowds 
of  the  laity  in  masks  of  different  forms.  Abroad  some  asaumed  'the 
habit  of  females,  «and  displayed  the  most  wanton  gestnrea*t  One 
ceremony  consisted  in  shaving  a  **  Precentor  of  Fools^  before  liie 
church-door,  in  presence  of  the  populace,  who  were  amused  by  ar 
vulgar  sermon.  In  England  a  Boy-Bbhop  was  regularly  elected  in  tbe' 
churches  at  Christmas,  who  mimicked  tbe  service  and  office  of  bishop ; 
and  the  clergy  even  enjoined  the  ohildren  of  St.  Paul's  school  to  at- 
tend at  the  cathedral,  and  give  the  boy-bishop  a  peony  each ! 

This  mockery  was  abolished  at  the  Reforroatioa,  in  the  thhtr^ 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.|;  and  though  revived  by  Mary,  it  ceaaed  eii-< 
tirely  at  her  death. 

The  exercise  of  quintain  §  was  anciently  much  practised  in  London 
at  Christmas :  a  quintain  was  set  up  at  that  season  in  Comhill  oea^ 
LeadenhalL  Plays  were  also  exhibited  at  court ;  but  they  only  coa* 
Slated  of  paotomime  and  buffoonery  antil  the  reign  of  EdwaNl  IIL 
The  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of 
getting  up  Christmas  plays  from  Scripture  subjects ;  and  in  that  reign 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  crown  by  the  scholars  of  Saint  PauFs, 
complaining  that  secular  actors  infringed  on  this  right.  Cards  were 
forbidden  to  apprentices  io  London  except  at  Christmas  ;  and  at  that 
season  the  servant-girls  and  others  danced  every  evening  before  their 
masters'  doors.  Honest  Stow  laments  the  decay  of  the  manner  of 
keeping  festivities  in  his  time,  which  seems  to  have  become  unwarhke 
and  effeminate.  "  Ob,"  says  he,  "  what  a  wonderful  change  is  this ! 
Our  wrestling  at  arms  is  turned  into  wallowing  in  ladies*  laps ;  our 
courage  to  cowardice,  our  running  into  royot ;  our  bowes  into  bowles; 
and  our  darts  into  dishes." 

The  English,  according  to  Polydore  Virgil,  *'  celebrated  the  ibast 
of  Christmas  with  playes,  masques,  and  magnificent  spectaclev*^ 
together  with  games  and  dancing,  not  conunon  with  other  natkma^* 
Camden  says,  ^' that  few  men  plaied  at  cards  in  England  but  lit 


•  Bonrnc'8  Antiq.  Vulg.  c  17.  f  PUlip  de  Bloi»,  1444. 

X  «  Whereas  heretofore  dyven  and  many  superstitious  and  chyldish  obserraocca 
have  been  used,  and  yet  to  this  day  are  observed  and  kept  in  many  and  sundry 
places  of  this  reidm,  upon  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Catherine's,  St.  Clements,  and  Holy 
Innocents,  and  sucUiek  holy  daies  i  children  be  strangelie  decked  and  apparaylcd 
to  counteifeit  priests,  bishops,  and  women,  and  so  leddc  with  songs  and  dances 
from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people  and  gathering  of  money,  and  boyea  da 
singe  masse  and  preache  in  the  pulpits,  with  such  other  unfittinge  and  inconvenient 
naages,  which  tend  rather  to  derysyon  than  enie  true  glorie  to  God  or  honor  of  his 
sayntes." 

$  The  quintain  was  «  species  of  jousting  at  a  figure  of  a  man,  or  at  a  ring,  una 
for  practice  in  arms. 
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ChriitiBAs."     Bat  it  is  to  the  country,  at  present,  that  we  must  look 
^or  what  remains  of  the  customs  practised  by  our  ancestors  at  that 
season.  These  relics  of  okl  and  ridiculous  observances,  deprived  of  atl 
their  objeetionable  parU  by  the  improving  spirit  of  successive  years, 
are  hallowed  in  our  memories,  and  always  recall  the  vernal  season  of 
life  and  its  regretted  pleasures.     In  the  north  they  have  yet  their 
"  fool's  plough,"  and  in  Cornwall  their  goose-dancers.  The  latter  still 
exhibit  aa  old  hunchbacked  man  called  the  **  King  of  Christmas,"  and 
sometimes  the  **  Father :"  like  customs  may  be  traced  in  other  coun- 
ties.    The  yule-log  still  biases  in  the  chimney  of  the  rustic  at  Christ- 
mas-eve, under  the  different  appellations  of  Oliristmas  stock,  log, 
block,  .&€•     The  wassail^bowl  was  regularly  carried  from  door. to 
door  in  Cornwall  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ;  .and  even  now  a  measure  of 
flip,  ale,  porter  and  sugar,  or  some  beverage,  is  handed  round  while 
the  yale-iog  is  barning,  or  stock,  as  denominated  in  the  western  coun- 
ties.    The  wassail^^bowl  is  of  Saxon  orif^in,  and  meiits  notice  on  an 
historical  account.     Vortigern,  prince  of  the  Silures,  fell  in  love  with 
Rowena,  the  niece  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  warrior.     She  presented  the 
Frince  with  a  bowl  of  spiced  wine,  saying  in  Saton,  '*  Waes  Heal 
Hlaford  Cjfniug;'  whioh  signified  '« Be  of  health.  Lord  King.'*   Vorti- 
^m  married  her,  and  thns  his  kingdom  fell  to  the  Saxons.    Robert  of 
Gloucester  notices  this  incident :— - 

'*  Kuteshtre  and  sitte  hire  adoiine,  and  elad  drinlt  hire  heil. 
And  that  was  in  this  land  the  Verst  'Was  hail/ 
As  in  language  of  Saxoyue  that  we  mieht  evere  iwite, 
And  80  well  he  paieth  tne  fole^bout,  that  he  is  not  Yet  I'oigikte.'* 

Waes-heil  thus  becamfc  the  name  of  the  drinking-cup  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  those  cups  were  afterwards  constantly  used  at  public  en- 
tertainments. 

In  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  the  metrbpolis,  the  singing  of 
Christmas- carols  yet  ushers  in  the  mornings.  After  breakfast  the 
busy  housewife  prepares  her  plnni*puddtngs,  mince-pies,  and  confec- 
tionary, which  she  decorates  with  the  emblems  of  the  time : — a  scratch 
In  the  dough  in  the  shape  of  a  hay-rack,  denoting  the  manger  of  the 
iafant  Saviour,  is  one  of  those  emblems' most  commonly  in  use.  The 
yooDgiBr  part  of  the  household  hunt  the  garden  for  evergreens  to' 
decorate  the  interior  of  the  apartments ;  and  the  woods  are  sought  to 
bring  home  the  miseltoe,  which  is  to  be  suspended  in  the  room  where 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening  are  to  take  place,  and  beneath  which  the 
"  sighing  lips,"  as  Moore  calls  them,  of  many  a  lovely  girl  still 
continue  to  be  pressed,  despite  of  that  coy  resistance  and  those 
blushes  that  so  much  heighten  the  charms  of  beauty.  They  also  paint 
candles  of  different  colours  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  a  custom 
perhaps  borrowed  from  ancient  Romish  practice ;  though  some  imagine 
that  lighting  up  houses  formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Teutonic 
god  Thor,  being  one  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  Juul-tide,  or 
the  feast  of  Thor,  from  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  Christian 
feast  of  Christmas.  Thus  if  some  part  of  our  Christmas  ceremonies  was 
derived  from  the  Saturnalia,  another  was  evidently  of  northern  origin. 
The  miseltoe  was  a  plant  held  sacred  by  the  Druids.  The  Christmas- 
carols  also  were,  it  is  probable,  Juul  or  Ule-songs  first  sung  in 
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honour  of  the  heathen  deity ;  and  the  use  of  evergreens  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  same  origin.  In  the  evening  the  Ule-log,  or  Christmas- 
stocky  as  at  present  denominated,  is  placed  on  the  Bre  in  the  prio- 
cipal  apartment  of  the  house.  The  company  seat  themselves  round 
it,  and  the  cheerful  cup  is  yet  handed  about,  which  often  contains 
nothing  more  than  ale  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 

What  remains  to  modern  times  of  Christmas  gambols  then  com- 
mences, and  ancient  Christmas  plays  are  even  stiU  plainly  to  be  traced 
among  them.  Blindman's-bu CT,  hunt  the  slipper,  the  game  of  the 
goose,  snap-dragon,  or  push-pin,  and  dancing,  form  the  amusemeats 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  assemblage,  and  cards  of  the  elder ;  thongti 
among  the  more  substantial  people,  as  they  are  denominated  in  the 
language  of  the  country-folks,  the  simpler  amusements  begin  to  lose  thctr 
value.  But  their  very  simplicity  recalls  the  memory  of  past  times :  they 
have  a  certain  charm  about  them  worth  all  that  is  artificial,  and  they 
would  not  be  bereft  of  attraction  to  minds  of  sensibility,  if  they  were 
wholly  abandoned  to  the  lowly  ;  for  they  have  that  in  them  which  is' 
far  more  endearing  than  the  sordid  heartlessness  of  fashionable  en- 
tertainments, and  the  formality  of  high  life.  Bereft  of  supersti- 
tion, Christmas,  is  thus  a  season  of  innocent  mirth — a  pleasing  inter- 
lude to  lighten  and  beguile  the  horrors  of  our  inclement  winters.  It 
affords  a  period  for  the  exhibition  of  hospitable  greetings,  and 
the  pleasing  interchange  of  good  offices,  of  which,  in  the  country, 
opportunities  are  rare.  How  many  innocent  hearts  rejoice  there 
at  anticipating  the  season  and  its  festivities,  whose  feelings  have 
never  been  chuled  by  the  artificial  and  calculating  civilities  of  metro- 
politan intercourse.  But  the  humbler  ranks  have  been  accused  of 
superstition  because  the  stocking  is  still  thrown,  the  pod  with  nine 
peas  hid  over  the  door,  and  all  the  little  ceremonies  so  admirably 
depicted  by  Bums  in  his  Hallowe'en  still  practised.  These,  however, 
are  now  generally  looked  upon  as  a  diversion,  and  few  have  faith  in 
their  efficacy ;  for  in  our  days  the  poor  have  as  good  common  sense 
as  their  superiors.  These  diversions  come  to  them  but  once  a  year, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  long  continue  to  practise  them. 

"  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 

The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm  than  all  the  gloss  of  art*' 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe,  that  Christ- 
mas is  still  kept  as  a  festival  in  some  parts  of.  America,  together  with 
many  of  the  old  English  usages  which  are  no  more  seen  in  the  mo- 
ther country. 

This  affords  an  illustration  of  what  time  may  one  day  effect  re- 
specting the  language  and  literature  of  Britain,. which  America  b  in 
all  probability  destined  to  preserve  in  full  bloom,  when  our  great- 
ness of  population  and  wealth,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  is  no  more^ 
and  our  rich  fields  and  fertile  meadows  are  again  returned  to  their 

Erimitive  wildness,  covered  with  heath  and  changed  into  a  waste  and 
owling  wilderness.  V. 
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LETTER  V. 


I  HAVE  Aoenchani  for  contemplating  the  faded  glories  of  the  East 
end  o£  this  nuge  metropolis.  At  present,  I  haunt  a  tenement  in 
Savage  Gardens.  The  street,  so  called,  forms  a  commtinication 
between  Crutohed  Friars  and  Tower-hill.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  all  its  extra-mundane  inhabitants ;  and,  presuming  upon  that 
acquaintance,  I  might  descant  upcm  thefamUy  of  the  Woodhouscjs, 
whose  door  is  ornamented  with  a  lodger^s  bell :  one  Mr.  Winter, 
a  Dutch  merchant's  clerk.  I  might  depict  the  Joneses,  a  very 
lia*ge  family :  you  may  count  ten  noses  at  a  time  flattened  a^nst 
as  many  window-panes.  Furthermore,  I  might  ^ve  the  history 
of  the  Macintosh's,  whose  mercantile  head  was  exhibited  eiffht 
months  ago  with  the  appendage  of  a  **  Whereas,"  in  the  Lonaon 
Gazette ;  l)ut  which  family  now  ^^  live  better  than  ever/'  to  the 
grievous  annoyance  of  Miss  Patterson,  their  maiden  neishbour^ 
who  ^^  wonders,  for  her  part,  how  they  do  it."  Nay,  I  mi^t  even 
ddineate  the  tnrth,  parentage,  and  education,  of  the  slim  Mr.  John- 
Moneypenny,  a  clerK  in  the  neighbouring  Mint,  whose  envied  lea* 
ther  pousher,  by  some  occult  acquaintance  with  the  black  art,  turns 
out  ^^  boots  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.*'  But  I  pass  by 
these  comparativdiy  lesser  objects,  to  move  a  greater  woric;  U^ 
shew  the  alarming  spread,  eastward,  of  that  dreadftil  influenza 
called  Fariiion:  in  mort,  to  paint  the  primitive  innocence,  and 
subsequent  fall  from,  Eden  of  the  Dixons  and  the  Culpeppers. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dixon  has  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter :  he 
is  moreover  a  cheesemonger  in  Fenehurch-street,  where  his  part- 
ner 'inhabits  the  upper  part  of  that  tenement,  of  which  the 
lower  floor  is  devoted  to  Cheshire  and  Stilton.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Culpepper  is  a  slopseller  in  Houndsditch:  he  too  has  a  part- 
ner, wno  rendes  over  the  warehouse;  and  he  too  has  a  wifc^ 
a  son,  and  a  daughter.  As  the  Culpeppers  and  the  Dixons 
live  next  door  to  each  other,  in  Savage  Gardens,  and  as  the 
families  are  equal  in  style,  servants,  number,  and  sex,  it  would 
be  ^^  passing  strange,"  did  an  intimai^  not  spring  up.  Civility 
began  by  swapping  newi^pers,  the  Morning  Chromde  for  the 
Mominff  Post  Not  quite  a  jfiiid  pro  quoy  but  neiefabours  should 
beneigmxNirshr.  Civility  the  second  consisted  in  a  loan  from  Mrs. 
Culpepper  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  upon  the  emergency  of  a  larffet  dinner, 
of  Mrs.  Rundeirs  **  Art  of  Cookery** — perhaps  I  should  say  Mr. 
Murray's — but  for  greater  certainty,  this  deponent  craves  leave  to 
refer  to  the  issue  at  law,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  directed  to  be 
tried.  Moreover,  old  Dixon  and  old  Culpepper  were  wont  to  meet 
thrice  a  week  at  the  Nag^s  Head  in  Tower-street,  to  smoke  a  pipe 
and  drink  a  tumbler  of  ^^  half-and-half  warm.*^  Things  could  not 
long  go  on  so.     A  dinner,  or  at  least  tea  and  cards,  must  be  the 
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result.  The  former  was  preferred.  The  feast  was  civen  by  the 
Culpeppers  to  the  Dixons:  peas-soup,  a  surloin  of  beef,  and  an 
appie-pie.  This  was  retorted  by  the  Dixons  on  the  following 
Friday :  a  cod''s  head  and  shoulders,  a  saddle  of  mutton,  and  a 
rice-pudding.  George  Culpepper,  tlie  son,  was  a  sucking  slop- 
seller;  Edward  Dixon,  the  son,  an  incipient  cheesemonger — 
thriving,  industrious  young  men,  both  clad  in  gaiters;  the  cme 
whole-length  drab,  the  other  half4ength  black.  The  girls  oc- 
casionally went,  in  lieu  of  their  mothers,  to  Leadenhall-market. 
In  short,  things  went  on  precisel}r  as  they  should  do. 

The  centre  of  Tower-hiU  is  railed  in,  planted  with  shrubs^  and 
accommodated  with  a  circular  gravel-walk  and  green  benches.  It 
is  called  Trinity-square,  from  the  house  of  that  name  which  ad* 
joins  it  The  eye  of  the  weary  trader  roves  from  this  spot  over 
the  Wliite  Tower,  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  river,  and  the  majestic 
building  denominated  the  Mint  George  and  Clara  Culpepper 
often  walked  arm  in  arm,  on  a  summer  evening,  in  this  verdant  en- 
closure ;  so  did  Edward  and  Sally  Dixon.  In  process  of  time,  the 
arm-in-arm  affair  took  a  different  turn :  Ned  Dixon  supported  Clara 
Culpepper,  and  George  Culpepper  Sally  Dixon.  Miss  Patterson, 
the  Defore-mentioned  maiden,  could  take,  and  of  course  did  take,  an 
oblong  view  of  what  was  passing  from  her  bed-chamber  window. 
It  was,  consequently,  set  down  for  two  matches.  About  this  period, 
the  two  famines  proposed  an  evening'^s  diversion  at  the  Royalty 
(I  beg  its  pardon,  the  East  London)  Theatre.  Old  Culpepper 
agreed  with  old  Dixon  that  John  Palmer  was  the  man,  after  all. 
They  descanted,  between  the  acts,  upon  the  merits  of  that  well- 
legged  veteran  in  "Don  Juan''  and  the  "Deserter,"  and  took 
good  care  to  remember  Mrs.  Gibbs  in  Columbine ;  old  Culpepper 
even  remembered  Mrs.  Bland's  first  appearance  on  those  very 
boards  as  Miss  Romanzini.  The  fact,  indeed,  was,  that  such  first 
appearance  took  place  at  the  Royal  Circus ;  but  no  matter :  he 
had  told  it  till  he  oelieved  it     Pope  says  that 

Man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death. 

**  The  lurking  principle  of  death"  to  all  well-doing,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  first  hankering  after  haut-tofi  that  smote  the  Dixons, 
may  be  traced  to  this  unlucky  visit  to  the  East  London  Theatre, 
An  understrapper  at  this  establishment  disposed  of  two  tickets, 
for  Eean's  benefit  to  Ned  Dixon,  "  considerably  under  prime 
cost."  Benefit  tickets,  wheat,  and  butchers  meat  will  find  their 
level  in  the  market.  Ned  and  George  went  to  see  that  celebrated 
actor  "  play  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,"  in  imitating  the 
inimitable  Crichton.  His  reward  was  a  sprained  ankle ;  but  Ned 
and  George  came  home  with  a  dislocation  of  mind  and  manners 
"  past  all  surgery"  to  cure.  The  west  end  of  the  town  was  hence- 
forth pronounced  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.     The  outward  and 
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visible  man  8cx)Q  bore,  tol^  of,  the  change.  Ned  sported  a  Wel- 
linfft'on  frock  arid  a'  glittenng  brooch  in  nis  bosom.  George  sa\y 
ana  fortli with  mounted  s^  pair  of.  CJossack  trowsers,  of  an  orange 
tawny  hue,  with  an  immoveable,  brass  spur  in  tlie  heel  of  either 
boQt  This  sta^ered  Ncdp  but  in  ^  snort  tim^  he  rallied  and 
bore  down  upc^  nis  opponent  with  a  white  hat  and  a  black  ^Ik 
cravat,  bow-irotited,  and  made  to  tie  on  behind  hke  the  .silken  bi^g 
appurtenant  to  the  pig«tail  of  former  generktions.  GrecMfge  noVr 
^^fell  upon  the  ropes,*'  apparently  ^^much  amazed,^  but  wiEts  soon 
**  up  to  the  scratdi,"  arrayed  in  a  cravat  of  blue  silk,  made  tight 
by  a  galloping  golden  greyhourid  enveloped  in  an  ♦*  upper  ben- 
jamin of  arab  cloth  with  fourteen  capes,  and  vexing  the  boSom 
of  innocent  ;iephyr  with  a  horse- whip  topped  by  a  hare's-foot  handle. 
The  girls  caught  the  contagion:  petticoats,  hithei*to  plain,  were 
hooped  by  innumerable  flounces;  and  bonnets,  hitherto  small,  ex- 

Eanded  into  s wining  machines  of  a  magnitude  far  too  vast  to  al- 
m  of  their  passing  tnrough  tlie  barred  entrance  of  Catherine  Court 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  eit^ier  to  throw  the  monster  over  the 
spikes  that  topped  the  gateway,  or  to  walk  round  through  the 
Minories — a  street,  pit)videntiaUy,  wide  enough  to  admit  tWQ 
bonnets  ahreadt  As  a  matter  of  course.  Trinity  Square  was  Voted 
a  bore.  The  Green  Park,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  was  much  gien^ 
teeler.  Hirs  tdo,  dre  long,  gave  place  to  Hyde  Park  from  three 
tb  five.  Here,  howevei','tne  stomachs  of  the  two  patriarchs  made^a 
stand.  They  had  always  been  used  to  dine  on  Sunday  at  two 
oVlock^  arid  dine  at  two  oVlock  they  still  would.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Hyd^  Park  against  roast-beef  and  Yorkshire-puddihst 
Down  went  Hyde  P^rk,  and  beef  and  pudding  kicked  the  beaml 
The  two  youn^  couples,  arm  in  arm,  as  last  aforesaid,  braved  all 
dangers  in  quest  of  ton,  and  resolutely  dined  upon  oyster-patties 
and  stale  raspberry-pufls,  at  the.  pastry-cook's  in  Piccadilly? 
Whence  at  aoout  naif-past  five,  they  may  be  seen  toiling  home^ 
ward,  humming  '^  la  ci  dar&ni^  pr  '^  Bai,t%  baUi,  O  bel  Maeseito^ 
from  the  anglicu^  score  of  poor  mangled  Mozart. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  baa  iwoentty  ealabtislied.«  cordon  of 
troops,  to  cheek  a  C(mtaaiou8^ .  f(^«r  isi  ks  .ptogvess  fiom  Barcelona 
to  Madrid.  If  King  George  of  England  would  post  his  two 
regitiients  of  life -guards  transver^ly  from  Temple-Biai:*  to  Pdmi- 
vaTs  Inn,  and  thence  to  the  bottom  of  Gray's  Inn-lane,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  drive  back,  eastward,  every  dawning  dandy,  whose 
tender  years  might  render  him  liable  to  catch  fashion  by  a  prema- 
ture exposure  to  the  mid- day  breeze  of  Bond-street,  or  the  night- 
air  of  the  Haymarket,'!'  am  of  ripinion  that  Mr.,  Alderman 
Waithman  would  not  (he  certainly  should  not)  express  any  future 
jealousy  at  the  posting  of  "  king's  troops  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Hatton-sardch.*'  .  ,    .    "  •  .        -^ 


^ 
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This  is  in  some  respects  a  singular  work,  and  in  many  points  an 
interesting  one — ^thoufffa  we  must  add,  that  it  is  indebted  Ibr  the  latter 
quality,  rather  to  the  mtrinsic  attractions  of  the  suhject,  and  to  the  sEeai 
which  has  accumulated  the  mass  of  materiab  (some  quite  originid  ones) 
dial  compose  it,  dian  to  the  style  or  the  intellectual  powers  of  die 
btographer.  The  general  style  is  not  only  languid  and  dmiise,  and  die 
disquisitions,  both  hi  (dirase  and  thought,  whst  are  termed  prosnttf,  but 
in  ofiering  this  voluntary  tribute  to  Rousseau's  memory,  M.  de  IfeUMset 
has  displayed  an  appetite  lor  profitless  drudgery,  such  as  is  rarc^  oon- 
nected  with  a  vigorous  mind,  and  which  oftan  reminded  lis  of  the 
patient  index-makers  of  former  times,  composing  tables  of  reference  fiir 
eadi  emphatic  word  that  occurred  in  die  pages  of  their  &voiirite 
andiors.  Thus,  not  content  with  voluminous  details  of  Rouaseen^ 
writings,  opinions,  and  adventures,  he  presents  us  with  a  labonoes 
analysis  of  his  correspondence  (956  letters)  and  biographical  notieea  cf 
more  than  760  of  his  contemporaries — ^the  two  pordons  occupying  fidl 
one  half  of  the  entire  work.  Besides  diis,  we  have  an  abridgement  ttf 
die  ^'Confessions," — ^''qui,"  says  the  writer,  **n'ont  cans^,  je  TavBue^ 
un  mortd  emborras,''  and  frequent  notes  adjusting  the  datea'  of  leteen 
or  oceuirences — ^npon  the  escactness  of  which  the  biogwyher  ISsya  as 
much  stress  as  if  he  were  engaged  throughout  in  a  madienhttdcal  etfeti* 
ladon.  Yet,  though  tins  ei:treme  precision  be  often  tedious  and  tMBt^ 
necessary,  it  turns  out  occasionally  to  be  very  material  for  the  juatifitBfr- 
tion  of  Rousaeau  against  the  charges  of  his  enemies,  whieh  iadie  ttsn 
dcMgn  of  the  present  puUicadon. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  singularity  of  diis  worki  we  adverted  Uf  Ait 
imcoiiimon  devotion  of  M.  de  Musset  to  the  cause  of  RouseearuV  fimei 
which  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  sacrifice  die  time  and  labovr 
diat  he  seems  to  have  expended  in  collecting  the  materials  of  his  Ae^- 
fence,  and  in  arranging  the  whole  with  the  rigordus  prolixity  w&  have 
noticed.  At  an  early  age,  he  tells  us  in  the  pre&te,  he  was  passbnately 
moved  by  the  writings  of  Jean-Jaques,  and  die  effe^ct  not  dimisiidtin^ 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  became  anxious  to  investigate  die  gtt^vnds 
of  the  many  accusations  a^inst  his  personal  cftraraeter  and  tondwsd 
For  this  purpose  he  made  it  a  point  to  read  evary  thing  that  had'bMn 
inritten  on  tbe  subject  of  Ronsseatt  :'-- 

^  Je  le  fis  avec  Courage.  Rien  n'^ala  ma  stiq>mef,  en  trbuVant  de  li 
aMtavaite  foi  dans  lea  unes-^-un  etprit  fkvtx  au  pr^remi  dant  ks  eutres ;  daii^ 
totttes,  JMtf  ixceptimy  W  langu^  de  k  passion  ou  de  l*eRCflv»4ridc  IHiwiaMii- 
tude  dans  les  fiats  ezpos^^  des  coiyectuifs  gvatuites  $  Ik  de  i'alteratMui  dans 

les  citations,  des  suppositions  sans  fondement,  des  inteipr^tatioos  fi^sses  i  par? 
tout  des  pi€vcntion8."f 

'  "  III  III  II  I  I  ,  II  .    .  .  ■   T 

*  Histoire  de  la  vie,  et  des  ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseaa—compos^  des  docur 
meats  Ruthentiqiies,  et  dont  une  pattie  est  rest^  inconnue  jnsqa'k  ce  Jour ;  d*iiiie 
biograpbie  de  ses  oontemp6raln8,  coasld^r^s  dans  leara  rapports  av«e  eet  boittne 
eeiebre ;  siriyie  des  Lettres  inedites.  pp.  1070.    Paris,  1821. 

t  I  did  this  courngeoiisly.  Nothing  could  equal  my  astoniahni^nt  at  findiag  bad 
lalth  in  some,  a  false  and  prejudiced  spirit  in  odiers,  and  in  all,  wWunU  exc^tiom, 
the  langnag*  of  passion  and  error.  Here,  inaccuracy  in  the  facts  alleged— diere, 
altered  quotations,  unfounded  suppositions,  false  interpretations,  and  citijiwleif. 
pr^udice. 


• 
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•    The  restilt  of  tfa^e  i^eiefttches  i^  contained'  In  the'  present  Yolumes, 
I  md  ptit.fo|r|Jbi9  aa  it  appeHra  lo  u^iWAth  as  nivoK  iaHP^^^^^y  asiflOiild 

I  well  be  .oiDin]>atible  mdi  the  eathnakfim  for  bis  subject,  and  his  aaxiei^ 

I  to  disoover- topics  of  justiQcaUsdiy  which  he  candidly  admits  wore  hifi 

I  ino^atives  to  the  task* 

I  ' .  Ouz  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  biogra|pber  of  Rousseau  it» 

I  detail  thr<»ugh  his^disquisiAioiia  upoa  his  Uterary  and  philosophical  pn^ 

t  tensions.    He>pe^aps»  over-rates  th^m.    Still,  afler  making  every  de** 

diictioa  that  severe  oriticismy  or  even  the  raaJice  of  his  enemiea  and; 
^  rivals  may  exact,  the  decried  and  ridiculed,  and  very  often  ridiiHiloiiif 

I  Jyean-Jaques  will  stand  in  the  first  class  of  the  first  thinkers  and  writey» 

of  his  age.  r 

j  The  eifeots  tha^  Rouaseau  produced,  and  the  extravagances,  bo^  o( 

I  thought  and  conduct,  into  which  he  plunged — that  is,  his  genius  dud 

I  his  inconsistencies  are-^ie  has  always  struck  us*. to  be  traced  to  one  <m» 

^o  obvious  singularities  in  his  condition^  which  have  notl)een  eufficilAie 
}y  observed, upon,  eiAer  by  his  present  histocian)  or  by  any  of  tbevpior 
feeding  writer)f»  whether  friends  or  foes,  who  have  laboured  to  Cis^plain 
ovrti^espoBe  .the  chesaeler  of  this  extraordinary  man*  The  mosikefrikiiig 
of  ^se  peculiarities  was  the  utter  want  of  coincidence  between  Imi 
tteoyetic .  mai^ima  and' his  temperament  and  habits.  His  educetioiiivae 
ivr^eigMlar  ami  vioioust  in  his  uiJEmc^  he  was  turned  adrift  npontlMr 
Wprld*  with.  no'OthfW  guides  than  the  pesMonsof  his  agCi  and  .the  lioen^ 
tipus  examplest'tbatflUfTounded  him.  For  many  years  he  eoniimiedift 
iriigfkbfMid  and  m  fidvenlurer,  eometimee  so  needy  as  to  pass  Ae.n^hl 
without  house  or  food — ^inevitably  contracting  the  vices  of  each -ftuflW 
e^sswe  ti^sde  af  U&  i^mn^  whichhetebonced  to  be  flung,  but  ever,  mi  he 
hee  atated  it  hiiQSOlfy  finding  ooosohnion^  under  the  severest  .prsvatiemii 
i»  the  ideal  anticipaitions  of  a  sensual  imi^^ation.  Before  his  twentieth 
yenTi  he  had  bee^i  aaoce^ively  '^api^rBnti  greffiear,  graveue,  le^uaiti 
^eJljSft  de«  chambfei  aemaariste^  interpcMe  d*uA  archimandrite^  aecrkaii^ 
dn  eadastre^  maltre  demnMnqQeM*'  (i»  p.  41«)  At  that  age- he  loutid)!! 
vestinihplaR^f  but,^as  if  h  were  fau^d  that  his  metals  weiie  »to  .he 
Wifsfiled  by>no  ehange  of  fiurtunc^  Ae  residence  of  hia  pveikeei^eas 
heeame^ie.^cene.wh^re the lastrenmant  ^virtuous restraiati  tba( had 
vomited.  hic^i^^and^ingSi  wsaa  to  be  saerifieed  to  her  eaunnpfe^eUd  4^ 
liberate  invitation.  Such  was  the  oommenoemeBt  and.consummatioi^of 
|lo\i98eau's  moral  education ;  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  4he 
^eault,  he  became,  to  every  practical  purpose,  irretrievably  enervated 
by*the  corrupt  masucirs  and  habits  amidst  winch  his  yonth  was  passedl 
iKit  his  imriiectual  charaeter  was-  not  so  qidckly  decided.  *  The  gro^ift 
of  his  fkculties,  it  appears,  was  unusually  stow ;  up  to  die  age  of  thirty- 
nine  his  talents  were  unknown  to  his  friends,  and  almost  to  himself. 
He  had  previously,  it  is  true,  obscure  intimations  of  his  strength  frpm 
'^sitations  of  ambitious  reverie — the  inquietude  of  genius  was  about 
him ;  but  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  explosion  of  his  mind,  neither 
Rousseau  himself,  nor  any  who  had  known  him,  ever  antiotpated  the 
^career  that  was  before  him.  At  last  he  became  an  author,  being  now 
on  i^e  verge  of  forty..  By  this  time  his  experience  of  life,  in  all  its 
forms,  bad  been  gseat.   He  had  been  aa  acute,  though  a  silent  obserm: 
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of  the  varied  scenes  he  had  witnessed.     He  had,  for  the  la6t  ten  years, 
been  initiated  in   tlic  mysteries  of  Parisian  society,  tlicn  at  its  most 
profligate  period ;  and  his  quick  and  comprehensive  understanding  bad 
seized  the  complicated  system  of  vices,  in  all  their  disastrous  conse- 
quences, with  which  it  teemed.     He  saw  that  system,  and,  with  the 
help  of  his  imagination,  in  all  its  deformity.     But  Rousseau  s  aversion 
to  die  disorders  that  he  afterwards  signalized  himself  in  denouncing, 
had  this  singularity,  that  it  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  an  intellectual  repugnance.     Perhaps  to  assert  that  It 
was  not  a  moral  sentiment,  may  seem  either  a  perversion  of  languagre, 
or  at  best  a  pedantic  distinction ;  but  when  we  remember  the  history 
and  the  habits,  both  previous  and  subsequent,  of  the  man,  it  apjiears 
clearly  to  have  belonged  rather  to  that  class  of  moral  sentiments  which 
result  &om  the  conclusions  of  a  vigorous  understanding  (or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  perhaps,  may  be  called  those  conclusions  themselves)^ 
than  to  the  instinctive  movements  of  an  habitually  virtuous  mind.  Thus 
by  the  time  that  Rousseau's  philosophical  ojHnions  were  formed,  his 
personal  morals  were  gone ;  and  it  was  his  fiate  to  commence  his  public 
career,  inveterately  attached,  by  taste  and  temperament,  to  many  of  the 
licentious  indulgences  against  which  he  vehemently,  and,  we  do  think, 
very  sincerely  inveighed.     This  view,   we  imagine,  will  go  pretty  far 
towards  explaining  several  of  tlie  singularities  in  bis  works  and  his  de- 
meanour.    The  first  question  upon  which  he  employed  his  powers,  was 
the  moral  effects  of  refinement  upon  society.     Struck  by  the  universal 
profligacy  that  surrounded  him  in  a  nation  claiming  to  be. the  most 
refined,  and  very  probably  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  his  own  specula- 
tions, he  composed  his  celebrated  discourse  on  the  arts  and  sciences. 
His  final  conclusions  are  unquestionably  wrong,  but  great  truths  are  dis- 
persed throughout  it ;  and  though  neither  this  nor  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings will  in  themselves  form  a  wise  man,  a  wise  man  who  consults  them 
will  find  abundance  of  matter  to  suggest  the  profoundest  meditations  upon 
things  the  most  important  to  human  happiness.     But,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  general  views,  Rousseau  had  the  merit — and  it  required 
no  ordinary  courage — of  **  speaking  out."     He  levelled  his  opinions  at 
the  corruption  and  frivolities  of  the  age  in  language  of  unprecedented 
boldness.     In  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  capital,  to  which  he  had  emi- 
grated in  search  of  bread>  and  in  defiance  of  philosophers,  academies, 
theatres,  saloons,  and  all  that  Paris  held  most  dear,  this  daring  innova- 
tor ventured  to  question  the  institutions  upon  which  all  their  pretensions 
rested,  and  to  eulogize,  in  terms  that  his  bitterest  enemies  admitted  to 
belong  to  the  highest  order  of  eloquence,  a  systen)  of  moralstand  man- 
ners which  both  he  and  they  were  too  degenerate  to  adopt. 

The  success  of  his  first  work,  and  the  immediate  celebrity  that  it 
brought  him,  proved  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  pass 
off  as  a  clever  treatise,  abounding  with  glowing  passages  and  home- 
truthsi  but,  as  &r  as  the  main  argument  was  concerned,  demanding  no 
serious  refutation,  Jean-Jaques  might  have  gone  on  to  live  like  ordinary 
men.  But  the  cry  was  raised  through  France,  that  a  watchmaker's  son 
from  Geneva  was  meditating  no  less  than  a  subversion  of  that  venerable 
system,  which  kept  up  a  continual  demand  for  courts  and  courtiers ;  for 
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tragedies,  opera-dancers,  fiddlers,  bons-mots,  made-dishes,  academical 
discourses ;  for  the  Pompadours,  du  Deffiinds,  Sophie  Arnoulds,a]idthe 
other  legitimate  unuecessaries  of  life  ;  and  forthwith  the  Tindication  of 
tliose  sacred  superfluities  was  gravely  undertaken  by  nijie  stout  literati  * 
(as  if  each  Muse  had  sent  her  champion),  having  in  their  ranks  the 
anointed  Af  ajesty  of  Poland  to  throw  in  a  stately  syllogism  for  the  en- 
dangered rights  of  his  well-beloved  cousins,  and  his  priest  of  the 
chamber,  the  godly  Pere  Menou,  to  pledge  the  blessings  of  the  church 
upon  his  gracious  logic.  Jean-Jaqties  intrepidly  went  forth  to  meet  the 
embodied  deputies  from  the  fine  arts,  the  King,  and  the  Jesuit — and 
he  beat  them  all.  But  the  victory,  if  not  the  very  contest,  turned  his 
brain.  He  not  only  contracted  an  afiection  for  doctrines  that  pro- 
cured him  so  much  renown,  but  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  (the 
eyes  of  Europe  being  now  upon  him)  it  was  incumbent  on  him, 
as  their  author,  to  demonstrate  by  his  conduct  a  capacity  of  prac- 
tising those  habits  of  simplicity,  independence,  and  self-privation, 
which  he  had  been  fearless  enough  to  extol.  Accordingly  he  assumed 
the  stoic — he  simplified  his  costume,  contracted  his  expenditure,  re- 
tired from  the  saloons,  renounced  civil  speeches,  and  became  a  "  citi- 
zen of  Geneva"  and  a  copier  of  music.  In  all  this  there  may  have 
been  (what  his  rivals  and  enemies  insisted  upon  to  be  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  life)  an  affectation  of  singularity ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  whole  of  his  extraordinary  character,  and  weigh  the  case  made  for 
him  by  his  present  biographer,  and  supported  tliroughout  by  strong 
documentary  evidence,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable mixture  of  sincerity,  and  that  his  motives  were  pretty  much 
what  he  has  explained  them  to  have  been  in  his  Confessions.  How- 
ever, firom  whatever  motive  he  .acted,  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
prosecuting  his  plan ;  and  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  nor  the 
allurements  of  female  admirers,  nor  the  mockeries  of  Baron  D'Hol- 
bach's  corps  of  sneerers,  could  tear  the  irrevocable  Jean-Jaques  from 
his  self-ii^cted  exile.  He  buried  himself  in  the  Hermitage;  yet, 
though  he  had  withdrawn  his  person  from  the  world,  his  heart  and  ima* 
gination  still  lingered  amidst  its  scenes.  To  gfre  up,  on  a  sudden, 
the  habits  and  indulgences  of  forty  years,  proved  a  sacrifice  beyond  his 
strength ;  and  if  left  to  the  re-action  of  his  own  feelings,  or  if  temper«- 
ately  managed  by  his  advisers,  he  would  probably  have  seized  the  first 
plausible  pretext  of  abandoning  his  scheme  of  absurd  and  unnecessary 
self-denial.  But  nothing  could  have  been  more  inconsiderate  than  the 
means  adopted  by  his  friends.  At  one  time  they  implored  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  world,  as  if  human  affairs  could  not  go  on  without  him  ;  at 
another,  they  assailed  him  with  predictions  of  the  precise  day  upon 
which  his  newfangled  stoicism  was  to  die  a  natural  death.  They  tor- 
mented or  flattered  him  by  weekly  reports  of  what  all  Paris  was  saying 
in  wonder  at  his  unnatural  desertion ;  and  (the  indiscreetest  course  of 
all)  they  secretly  carried  on  miserable  consultations  and  intrigues  with 
the  wretched  woman,  to  whom,  in  every  vicissitude  of  his  fortune  and 
humour,  he  seems  to  have  dimg  witli  a  strange  fidelity,  in  order  to  se- 

*  MM.  Gauticr^  Borde,  Le  Roi,  Boiidct^  de  Bonneval,  Formey,  le  P.  Menou^ 
le  roi  Stanislas,  and  Lccat. 
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cure  her  co-operation,  and  (it  is  also  said)  to  make  her  the  instruinent 
of  a  plan  of  domestic  annoyances  that  might  the  sooner  disgust  him 
with  his  retirement*     These  methods  were  little  calculated  to  succeed 
with  such  d  being  as  Rousseau— jproud,  vain»  irritable,  and  suspicious. 
They  only  riveted  him  in  his  absurdities.     He  was  determined  to  Jet 
all  Paris  and  all  Europe  see^  that  ho  possessed  more  force  of  character 
than  was  allowed  him ;  while  the  discovery  that  a  secret  committee  was 
sitting  upon  him  gave  his  sensitive  imagination  the  alarm  ;  and  in  the 
well-meaning,  though  imprudent  importunities  of  his  friends,  or,  at  the 
worst,  in  their  impertinent  interference,  he  caught  the  first  germ  of  a 
notion,  which,  fostered  by  his  jealous  fancies,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  real  calumny  and  persecution,  became  matured  into  the  conviction 
ihat  there  existed  a  dark  and  extended  conspiracy  a^inst  his  fame. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fair  explanation  of  Rousseau's  feelings 
and  situation  et  the  outset  of  his  public  career;   and  such  the  origin  of 
those  contradictions  in  his  character,  in  which  partly  the  shame  of  re- 
tracting, and  partly  the  undue  importance  annexed  to  them  by  others, 
impelled  him  to  persevere.     Thus  he  was  for  ever  at  variance  with 
himself.     Hfs  theories  and  his  habits  never  coalesced.     iHfa  had  b^en 
spoiled  by  the  world,  before  he  comprehended  its  vice!»'  and  undertoo)^ 
to  decry  them.     He  attempted. or  affected  to  renounce  them  Vhnsclff 
but  it  was  too  late.     His  reformation  was  not  only  incom^iletQ,  but  ridi* 
culous.    The  philosophic  citizen  of  Geneva  and  die  effeminate  French- 
man could  never  assimilate.     In  the  one  character,  h&  accommodated 
his  outward  garb  and  manners  to  the  severity  of  his .  theoretic  views  ; 
in  the  other,  he  dispensed  his  senses  and  imagination  from  joining  in 
the  sacrifice.     He  fied  from  the  corruptions  and  frivolities  of  polished 
life,  and  he  took  his  mistress  with  him.     The  same  inconsistency  per- 
vades his  writings.  His  intellect,  having  attained  its  growth,  was  manly 
and  comprehensive,  but  by  this  time  his  fancy  and  morid  taste  wevp 
depraved ;  and  hence  we  find  bold  truths  and  virtuous  lessons  inces- 
santly counteracted  by  sensual  illustrations.   As  a  moral  teiacher,  iUm 
.was  nis  great  intellectual  failing,  that  he  could  never  divest  his  inM- 
gination  of  the  licentious  associations  of  his  youth.     To  them,  with  al) 
bis  speculative  austerities,  he  clung  to  the  last — at  once  a  stok  and  a 
voluptuary ;  in  the  same  breath  licentious  and  sublimci  he  declaims 
against  the  passions   in  Ismguage  that  inflames  them.     In  his  most 
animated  praises  of  virtue,  he  seems  inspired  by  the  intoxications  of 
vice ;  JQst  as  if  a  veteran  tippler  should  sit  down  to  compose  an  exhor- 
tation against  carousing,  with  a  bottle  at  his  elbow  to  stimulate  h^ 
powers. 

These  observations,  if  founded,  will  answer  one  of  the  most  popqjar 
charges  against  tlie  memory  of  Rousseau  ;  that  the  object  of  his  writ* 
isgs,  more  especially  of  his  ^alebvated  eomance,  was  to  eomipt  his 
readers.  We  believe,  as  we  have  stated  on  s  former  oocasion,*  that 
his  object  in  the  "NouvelleHeloise"  was  to  move  his  readers  by  picture 
of  ideal  virtue,  and  by  impassioned  descriptions  of  feelings  and  8itu»- 
tions  analogous  to  those  through  which  he  had  passed  himself;  but  that, 
in  the  progress  o£  the  work,  becoming  involved  in  new  feelings  and 

•  No.  IV.  p.  3967"  ^~'*      ^^ 
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>  situations  idcompatible  with  his  original  design,  h^  6ould  not  refrain 

from  embodying  them  in  it ;  and  feeling  bound  to  justify  what  he  did^ 
?  he  resorted  to  paradoxes,  and  spoiled  the  whole.    Or  perhaps  it  would 

f  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  with  his  paradoxes  and  the  inveterate 

:  habits  of  his  imagination  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  more  matured  and 

f  legitimate  powers  on  the  other,  he  produced  a  questionable  work  of 

F  fascination,  of  which  the  inexperienced  should  beware,  but  from  which  a 

^  discerning  mind  may  collect  many  a  profound  reflection,  and  many  an 

I  eloquent  and  elaborate  analvsis  of  human  passion.    This  last  remark 

f  will  apply,  but  with  several  favourable  qualifications,  to  his  greatest 

f  production — ^the  '*  Emile."  The  unconquerable  predilections  of  the  writer 

f  often  break  out  in  the  indelicacy  of  the  detdls ;  but  both  the  object  and 

[the  tendency  are  unquestionably  moral.  He  exhorted  mothers  not  to 
put  away  their  younff,  and,  with  respect  to  them,  had  the  honour  of 
bringing  nature  into  ulshion ;  and  for  the  first  stages  of  human  life  he 
zealously  pointed  out  a  mode  of  treatment,  which,  though  the  obj^ts 
might  not  ultimately  survive  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it,  would  still  insure 
to  parents  (he  consolation  of  reflecting  that  the  days  of  their  children, 
however  few,  had  been  passed  in  happiness.  These  and  the  other 
writings  of  Rousseau  would  demand  a  more  extendi^  notice,  but  our 
space  does  not  allow  iL  In  spite  of  their  defects,  and  of  the  predict 
tions  in  his  own  day  that  they  could  not  last,  th6y  have  stood  their 
ground.  With  many,  and  these  not  the  least  valuable  depoutaries,  hit 
ihme  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  His  genius  has  annexed  to  abstract  ques« 
tions  a  popular  charm  unknown  before  him ;  while  his  particular  de« 
scriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  romantic  beings 
whom  his  fancy  placed  there,  enter  largely  into  the  associations  that 
daily  attract  the  traveller  to  that  interesting  region* 
'  M.  de  Musset's  work,  taking  up  Rousseau's  story  at  the  period  to 
which  the  Confessions  brought  it  down,  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
authentic  accounts  that  have  yet  appeared  of  his  remaining  years. 
Theiieis  alonxr  and  rather  a  tedious  historv  of  his  quarrel  with  Hume. 
The  writer  takes  part  with  Rousseau,  and  labours  hard  to  prove  that 
he  had  ample  grounds  to  justify  his  suspicions  of  Hume's  sincerity  ;  but 
the  main  fact  on  which  he  rehes  is,  that  Hume,  before  setting  oiit  for 
Englmid  with  Jean-Jaques,  had  supplied  a  passage  to  Horace  Walpole's 
pretended  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  then  imder  composition 
in  the  Parisian  circles,  and  that  Rousseau  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  his  friend  and  protector  having  co-operatea  in  £he 
sneer.^    That  Hume  did  so,  is  admitted  by  himself;  but  with  this  sin- 

I 

— ■    - iw^tJii      n  m        - L  ___  _  __!■ ■       - ■ '    —  ' 

*  The  foUowing  was  Hume's  contributioD  : — **  Si  vous  peraistez  k  vous  creuser 
I'esprit  pour  trourer  de  nouveaux  malheurs,  c;1ioist8Sez<-les.  Je  Sttls  roi.  Je 
ImU  to«s  ea  procttttr  wa  gt6  de  tos  soulmitB.  Je  cessei^  de  toqs  perfidcntcr, 
(piSDd  Foas  cetseces  dA  laettre  TOdre  gloire  ^  T^tre."  [Since  you  persist  in 
searcbing  your  mind,  in  order  to  diacorer  new  misfortunes,  choose  them  for 

Jourself.  I  am  a  king,  and  can  provide  you  with  them  according  to  your  wishes, 
win  cease  to  persecute  you,  when  you  cease  to  pride  yourself  in  being  perse- 
cmted.]  M.  de  Musset  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  celebrated  numimise  plai^ 
Mft^mr  waa  the  joint  production  of  Walpole,  Hutte,  Helvetios,  le  Due  de  Nivev* 
nois,  D'Alembert,  and  Mad^e  du  Deffand.— «  Cette  letire,"  he  adds,  **  qui 
n'est  pas  un  chef-4'cBUvre  pour  £tre  Vet^anl  de  tani  de  gens  d*etfrit*'   , 
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gie  exception  big  conduct,  in  the  first  instance,  wte  in  Che  higiiest  de- 
gree generous  and  considerate.  He  brought  Rousseau  to  Englaiul» 
where  he  supplied  him  with  friends,  had  him  comfortably  settled,  and 
procured  him  a  p^sion  from  the  crown — services  which  might  surely 
have  cancelled  a  single  and  momentary  indiscretion.  But  in  the  pto* 
gress  of  the  qqarrel  the  historian  acted  below  himself — he  lost 
his  temper.  In  his  letters  to  Paris  he  heaped  the  most  abusive  epi* 
thets  upon  his  ex-protege,  and  finally  had  the  extraordinary  weidc- 
aess  to  publish  a  statement  of  his  wrongs,  written  with  so  much 
vehemence,  that  Messieurs  D'Alembert  and  Suard,  who  translated 
it  into  French  and  superintended  the  publication,  found  it  prudent 
to  soften  some  of  the  expressions — an  act  of  friendship  for  which 
Hume,  in  his  cooler  moments,  thanked  them.  In  reading  the  details 
of  this  affair,  we  have  been  particularly  struck  by  one  curious  Htde 
coincidence*  The  great  charge  against  Rousseau  was,  that  his  extra- 
vagant conduct  and  suspicions  originated  in  the  vaguest  rumours  and 
surmises*  Yet  the  grave  and  philosophic  David  Hume  appears  to  have 
been  instigated  on  no  better  grounds  to  the  chief  iminrudenee  he  ever 
committed.  He  took  it  (or  it  was  put)  into  his  head,  that  the  Confes- 
sions (commenced  pending  this  quarrel)  were  expressly  directed  against 
him ;  and  he  determined  to  anticipate  his  calumniator. 

-  **  Le  silence  a  ses  dangers  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  Madame  BoufBers) ;  il  com- 
pose maintenant  un  livre  dans  lequel  il  me  d^ahonorera  par  ses  mensonges 
atrooes.  II  ^crit  ses  m6moires.  Suuposez  qu'ils  soient  public  apr^  sa  mort, 
ma  justification  perdra  beaucoup  ae  son  authenticity."*  And  again,  "  Ce 
qui  m'a  determine  h,  ne  garder  aucune  mesure  avec  cet  homme,  c*esi  la  cer- 
titude qu'il  ^crivait  ses  m^moires,  et  gt^il  m'tf  Jahaii  Jaire  une  heUeJigute,**'f 
Tom.  i.  pp.  129,  144. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Confessions  break  ofFprecisely  at  the  point 
of  time  preceding  the  transaction,  which  it  was  presumed  was  to  have 
been  a  leading  topic.  Instead  of  venting  his  feelings  upon  recent  ocxsur* 
rences,  Jean  Jaques  was  at  that  moment  taking  refuge  from  them  in  the 
remembrance  of  more  pleasurable  scenes — ^in  recalling  the  adventures, 
and  once  more  re-animating  the  buried  hopes  of  his  younger  and  better 
days,  associated  as  thev  were  with  his  boyish  frolics,  his  glorious  ilia- 
sions,  his  rambles  amidst  the  hills  and  lakes  of  his  country,  and  with 
the-  still  glowing  images  of  the  fair  beings  for  whom  his  heart  first 
sighed — in  his  vivid  recollections  of  all  which,  he  has  contrived  to 
throw  so  inexpressible  a  charm  round  his  romantic  story. 

The  most  interesting  documents  connected  with  this  breach  are  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Boufflers,  who,  having  originally  brought  Hume 
and  Rousseau  together,  and  being  now  appealed  to  by  them  both,  found 
herself  called  upon  to  interpose  her  friendly  offices  between  the  angry 
philosophers.     Her  letter  to  Hume,  we  consider  to  be,  in  point  of 


*  Silence  has  its  dangers.  He  is  now  writing  a  book  in  which  he  will  disgrace 
roe  by  his  atrocious  falsehoods.  He  is  composing  his  memoires.  If  they  should 
be  published  after  his  death,  my  justification  will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  lose 
its  authenticity. 

'    t  What  made  rae  resolre  to  keep  no  terms  with  that  man,  was  the  certainty  that 
he  was  writing  his  memoires,  and  was  represtnting  me  in  ajmt  light. 


^ 
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I  ta€t>  exa^pf^er atioii»  and  talent*  one  of  th«  most  perfecdy  characteristic 

^  we  have  ever  met,  of  the  sex,  the  nation,  and  the  era  of  the  writer.* 

It  is  far  too  long  to  insert ;  and  we  are  reminded,  thati  like  M.  de  Mus- 
I  set,  we  may  already  have  dwelt  too  ranch  upon  this  obsolete  con- 

t  trov^ray. 

We  cannot,  however,  suppress  one  remark  in  answer  to  the  insinu- 
.  ation  that  Rousseau  either  had  not  suffered  persecution^  or,  if  he  had, 

I  that  he  had  provoked,  that  he  might  giory  in  it.     This  ^large,  which 

I  is  more  roundly  asserted  by  Gritnm  and  others,  is  utterly  unfounded^ 

I  Jean  Jaques  was  a  real  and  unwilling  victim  of  his  opinions.     Instead 

I  of  iuviting  persecution  for  his  Emile  (the  first  occasion  upon  which  tlie 

I  Vi^ngeance  of  authority  was  levelled  at  him j,  he  had  taken  the  most 

u  scrupulous  precautions  to  avert  it.     The  lady  of  Marshal  Luxembourg 

t  ^         undertook  to  dispose  of  the  manuscript,  but  the  author,  contrary  to  her 
^  earnest  solicitations,  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  printed  in  France. 

It  was  sent  to  Holland.    A  copy  was  soon  afler  transmitted  to  Paris,  to 
[  bo   there  printed  and  published  under  the  eye  of  the   censor.     The 

reasons  for  this  do  not  appear :  all  that  we  can  collect  is,  that  there 
.  was  in  the  whole  affair  a  singular  mixture  of  trick  and  mystery ;  bnt 

there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Rousseau  was  not  a  party  to  it.  ^hen 
informed  of  it  by  M.  de  Malesherbes,  the  magistrate  under  whose  autho- 
rity the  French  edition  was  preparing,  he  instantly  disavowed  and  pro- 
tested against  the  proceeding.  These  facts,  which  had  originally 
I  rested  on  Rousseau's  statement,  ate  verified  by  the  certificate  of  M.  de 

j  Malesherbes  appended  to  the  volumes  before  us ;  yet  in  disregard  of  all 

this,  the  prerogatives'  of  despotism  w^ere  put  in  force  against  Rousseau  : 
I  a  warrant  to  imprison  him  issued.     He  was  roused  from  his  bed  at 

midnight  by  a  timely  warning  of  his  danger,  and  to  escape  a  gaol,  pre- 
cipitately fled  from  France.     He  was  refused  an  aaylum  in  his  own 
.  country,  where  his  book  was  excommunicated  before  a  copy  had  been 

i-eceived.     Wherever  he  went,  the  same  fate  attended  the  work  and  the 
'  author.  *  He  was  successively  hunted  and  pelted  through  Switijerland 

from  one  miserable  canton  to  another,  till,  Frederick  of  Prussia  com- 
passionating him,  he  at  length  found  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  terri- 
tories of  a  tolerant  despot.     All  this  might  seem  a  very  laughable  affair 

*  It  opens  thus : — "  Quelqae  raison  que  vous  me  pnissiest  dire,  pour  ne  m'aroir 
pas  instruite  la  premiere  de  I'^traagc  ^venemcat  qai  occupe  k  cette  heure  V  Angleierre 
et  la  France.**  [Whatever  reason  you  may  allege  for  not  having  informed  mc> 
iirst  of  ail,  of  the  strange  erent  which  at  present  occupies  the  attention  of  England 
and  France.}  But  she  pats  many  points  well  and  strongly.  <*  Vous  aurez  ici 
un  parti  nombrenz  compost  de  tous  ceuz  qui  seront  chann^  dt  vous  voir  agir 
€07nme  un  homme  arc2uMzirc.— Mais  que  pr^tendez-vous  faire  des  nourellcs  informa- 
tions dont  vous  chargez  M.  d'Holbach  ?  vous  n'avez  pas  dcssein  apparemment  dc 
rien  6crire  contrc  ce  malheiireux  homme  qui  soit  Stranger  k  votre  cause.  Vous  n^ 
serez  pus  son  d^lateur>  apris  avoir  €t6  son  protecteur.  De  semblables  cxam€ns  dohtni 
decider  Us  liaisons,  et  non  snityre  les  ruptures" — Tom.  i.  pp.  137 — 8.  {Y.ou  have 
nere  a  numerous  party  consisting  of  those  who  will  be  delighted  to  t^c  yoti  act  like 
I  an  ordinary  man. — What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  new  information  for  -  which 

you  blame  M.  d'Holbach  ?  You  do  not,  apparently,  intend  to  write  any  thing  against 
that  unfortunate  man,  who  is  no  party  in  yonr  dispute.  You  will  not  become  his 
accuser  after  being  his  protector.  Such  invesiigations  should  precede  connexions,  and 
not  follow  ruptures.'] 


^6  Jeoi^Jcijweai  Aotmenu. 

for  tlie  heeidtfM  coteries  of  Paris,  iiiittbowivteli^ 

privileges  of  tbe  human  mindy  must  prmioance  it  to  have  bteen  mi- 

equivocal  persecution. 

Aiter  Rousseau's  retum  from  England,  he  rep^ed  to  the  Cbateaa 
de  Trie,  where  the  Prince  of  Conti  aflforded  him  an  asylum.  Hece  be 
tor  a  while  assumed  the  name  of  Renau,  and  announced  **  that  he  wm^ 
deiwl  to  literature,  and  i^oukl  never  nore  read  upon  anj  aufc^ed  tint 
could  ro^CKcite  iiii  extingundied  ideas."  In  an  interesting  private  letter 
of  die  same  period,  now  first  published,  he  expresses  a  similar  deter-* 
mihation,  and  roeaks  of  his  indiflference  to  ^'cette  &ere  fiim^e  de  gloire 
qui  fidt  pleurer.  Botany,  and  the  composition  of  his  Confessions,  were 
his  only  serious  occupations.  Hia  friend  M.  du  Peyrau  coming  to 
pass  some  time  with  him^ 

**  Jean  Jaques  ie  prie  d'api^rter  des  volans^  voulant  pattager  les  momens 
de  la  joure^  entre  cejeu,  m  promenades,  et  les  Rebecs.**  Tom.  i.  lG2', 


If  e  soon  left  Trie,  the  reason  does  not  appear,  and  successively 
sided  at  Lyons,  Chamberry,  and  Bourgoin  till  1770,  when  he  finally 
returned  to  Paris,  where  the  authorities  connived  at  his  presence,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  publish  nothing  more.  He  continued  io 
Paris  till  1778,  living  in  a  mean  apartment  in  la  Rue  Pldtri^e,  upon 
a  small  annuity  derived  firom  the  profits  of  his  works,  and  his  elirnings 
as  a  music-copier,  and  manfully  rejecting  to  the  last  all  ofiers  of  loans 
OX  presents.  About  the  middle  of  1778,  he  yielded  to  the  importunities 
of  M.  Girardin,  and  went  to  Ermenonville  to  superintend  the  education 
of  hia  son.    His  death  took  place  six  weeks  after. 

The  details  of  the  last  ten  years  of  Rousseauts  life,  collected  ftxMnthe 
accounts  of  several  who  had  come  into  contact  with  him  during  that 
period,  have  struck  us  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  M.  de  Mussel's 

J'ork ;  probably  because  the  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character  intro- 
uced  in  thenthad  more  novelty  to  us  than  those  of  his  earlier  history. 
There  are  oceasional  examples  of  the  ^*old  humour"  breaking. out,  but 
tliese  are  greatly  outweighed  by  the  numerous  testimonies  to  his  sim-> 
plicity,  playfulness,  sensibility,  and  his  singular  moderation  whenever 
the  merits  of  his  rival  came  into  discussion.  One  thing  much  insisted 
on,  and  which  the  reader  of  the  Confessions  would  not  have  expected, 
is  Rousseau's  colloquial  powers.  Oiving  an  account  of  one  of  his  iii<^ 
^erviews  with  Madame  D'Houdetot,  he  says, 

,/'Je  trouvai,  pour  rendre  les  mouvements  de  men  coeur  on  langagir 
vraiment  digne  d'eux.  Ce  ftit  la  premiere  et  Tunique  foia  de  ma  vie,  mau  je 
fus  eublime.^* 

But  here  we  have  the  concurring  evidence  of  many,  that  nothing  could 
surpass  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  his  ordinary  conversation.  The 
following  is  M.  Dussaulx's  account  of  a  dinner-party  made  by  him  fbr 
Rousseau. 

On  sMtait  rasserabl^  de  bonne  heore— Jean  Jaques  ne  se  fit  pas  trop  atten* 
dre.    A  quelques  nuages  pr^,  mon  dieu  !  qu*il  fut  aimable  ce  jour-la,  tant6t 

*  To  express  the  feelinffs  of  my  heart,  I  employed  langmige  truly  worthy  of 
tbem.    For  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  lif<p  I  was  sublime. 


«^o«^'  t«it6i' 8aUifli& • :  lAimtt  'Id  dtncr,  il  mhis  cwMite  -qa^OMAiliici * der 
phM  iupMeiUes  4nA€d«te«  cwuigo^  i)an»  sea  Cfonfco^p a  Plutif urii  dlmlw; 
nous  les  connaissaient  d^jk ;  mais  il  sut  leur  donner  une  phUiogpopai^  ju^ 
velle,  el  plu9  de  mpiiyeoient  ^ncore  qu^  dan$  |oa  liv^,     J'ose  dir^  qu'il  Df  se 


Ibnqn< 

dftbrtbil  cmnne  un  UffteM  inj^^MMux  ^  ^i  lien  ne  i^bte II  fut  fhm^ 

iiwi.dfe  ma  pi^sgnnda  ^orirai&s  3  abstaciiori^Aeidbacacfinicmttpntiimlijb^ 
il  ]«•  oarimrita  toua  a«c«  juttetsr,  jii^cjaioo^  aucuwtavttc  utio  inDarUalkidtiit. 
npus  tiiuf^  xavis*  *'  Montaigne/'  nous  dit-il,  'Voe  premier  philosophe  Fcanr 
^is,  flit  Dotre  maltre  k  tous.  Saps  lui  peu^^tre  nous  n'aunona  jamais  eu  ni 
Bayle  ni  Montesquieu.  Quelhomme/'  ajoutait-it.  **  que  ce  Michel  Montaigne ! 
Outiie  la  naiv«t^,  la  f^lbe,  et  I'^nergte  de  son  style  inimitable,  il  avait  des  vuei 
lonipies.  et  comme  il  Pa  dit,  l'espritprmietatf<Mr/'  QuandJean^JaquesenAitk' 
Y^Juirej  qui  I'avwt  si  indigiieiveBt  outfiig^j  an  lieu  Ze  iforiwiiaatioo,  il  se  phit 
h  rendre  justice  eiiti^e  ^  sa  fecondit^  in^puisabkt  'k  la  diveni|^  de  les  talents. 
Qaant  k  son  caract^re,  il  n'en  dit  que  ces  mots  r^marquables  :  .  "  Je  ne  sac)ie 
point  dlbomme  ^r  la  terre  dont  les  premiers  mouvemens  aient  ^t^  plus'beaux 
que;  Ifis  siem."*^ 

\'  In'tbe  foUowii^g  also,  considering  the  fate  of  the  works  and  the  mac^. 
we  feel  that  there  ia  something  peculiarly  touching.  .* 


(|u*ils  me  pomrsuivent,  Que  ces  gens-! 
6t'de  plabir!  l\  s'en  apnroche,  il  les  frapp^;  et  fes  carcase  I'un  aprb  I'autre. 
Sbn  £mile  fbt  le  pfos  tftiltrait^,  enp^  nttrtmoins.  Qae  de  reiAes,  one  de 
tourmens  il  m'a  cout^  1- «!  poQiQwii?'  pouf  m'exposer  aux  fm^urs  ^^rmmtf 
tu  demes  peraterteurs*    Get  ennal*  opprimd  d^  sa  niiisMiioe^  ne  m^  janlais 

_t.j^_ .        .  _  '..  

*  The  party  assembled  early.  Jeaa-Jaquea  soon  arrived.  With  tiiie  excotipa 
of  a  few  cloudy  moments,  how  amiable  he  appeared  !  Before  dinner  he  telatea 
some  f)f  the  most  hahnleeB  anecdotes  oontained  m  his  Confessions.  They  wer^ 
ailres^y  lOKnuik  to  aenreralof4lia  party ;  hat  ha  fave  Iham  a  new  charaBter,  and  im-^ 
parted  to  them  a  hisher  colour  than  they  preaeat  hi  his  book.  It  may  be  said  tbsib 
h^  did  not  know  himself  when,  be  asserted  that  natnre  had  withheld  from  him  ^e 
talent  of  speaking ;  solitude  had  doubtless  concentrated  that  talent  within  himself.' 
But  in  Mb  moments  of  femiliarity,  and  when  notinng  occurred  to  embarrass  falm,  hb 

buinched  forth  llhe  an  impetaoos  torrsnt  whAeh  iiothiiig  couM  resist* TBfr 

conversation  tnmnd  cm,  onr  most  distinsit^hedwriteBt ;  voAf  indcing  aHovanceifoir 
his  peculiar  opinions*  Rousseau  charscterised  ttiem  aU  with  accomoy ,  ^rsciyioi^i  ^md 
a  degree  of  impartiality  which  charmed  all  present  <*  Montaigne,  said  he,  <<  that 
fint  of  French  philosophers,  has  been  oar  waster  in  everything.  Withont  hiai,  we 
■hoaldy  perhapa»  nesrer  have  had  a  Barla  or.  a  Montei^uiett.  What  a  nun,"  .he  add" 
ed,  *'  was  Michel  Montaigne  !  Besides  the  naiveU,  grace,  and  energy  oliiiafiiiniH 
table  style,  his  views  were  profound,  and  his  mind,"  to  use  his  own  phrase^  <<  vyas 
predisposed  to  take  a  JStst  btmnd.'*  '  Jean-Jaques,  in  alluding  to  Voltaire,  who  had 
s#  vilely  insulted  him,  instead  of  racriikdnsdon,  rendered  ansple  Justice  to  his  }a>^ 
e»hfiuBliblefertai1y  and  diveraity  of  talent.  With  regard  to  his  character*  h«o*dl 
these  remarkable  words  :-^I  know  no  man  in  the  world  whose  first  impulses  of  feeli 
ing  are  better  than  his. 

t  He  wasshewn  mv  hookoaae,  in  which  aU  hie  works  were  aiwangtd  tagethen  -  He 
waa  moved  at  the  sight  of  them.  *'  Ah  I  there  they  are/'  he  pirlSmed,.  «  I  meefe 
them  every  where :  they  seem  to  pursue  me.  What  pain  and  pleasure  these  things 
have  cost  me.  He  advanced,  stmek  them*  and  caressed  them  one  after  another, 
^mt/e.  received  the  greatest  share  of  correction^  though  still  in  a  parental  ,wi^. 
Ho#  much  watchiuhi^ss  and  torment  has  he  not  cost  me !  and  all  for  wh^t?  ,^a 
expose  myself  to  the  fwry  of  envy  and  my  persecutors !    That  child,  opprcs'sed 
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souri.  J'lgoore  quel  dMmui  ii  a  fait  dan$  le  mdnde.  Mon  Hikfise  du  m^*^9 
m'a  fait  passer  de  bons  momeas,  quolque  je  ne  I'aie  pas  non  plus  eugendr^ 
sans  douleur,  et  qu'on  I'ait  insult^e.'^ — ^Tom.  i.  185. 

Rottcseau's  conyersfttional  powers  aire  also  attested  by  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  who  visited  him  in  1770.  The  conversation  at  first  turned  upon 
music  and  botany,  but,  as  soon  as  the  subject  of  his  writings  was  iu- 
troduced, 

.  **  II  qititta  dans  rinstant  sa  musique,  sa  penrenche,  et  ses  lunettes,  eotia  dans 
des  d^taib  sup^rieurs,  peut-6tre,  k  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  ^rit,  et  parcourut  toutes 
les  nuances  de  ses  id^es  avec  une  justesse  qu'il  perdait  quelquefois  dans  la  soli- 
tude, ^  force  de  m^iter  et  d'^crire.  Ses  yeux-^taient  conime  deux  astjnes. 
Son  g^nie  layonnait  dans  ses  regards,  et  m'dectrisait. — Sa  vilaine  femme  oa 
servante  *  nous  interrompait  quelquefois  par  quelques  questions  saugreniies 
qu'elle  faisait  sur  son  linge  ou  sur  sa  soupe,  il  lui  rdpondait  avec  douceur,  et 
aurait  ennobli  un  morgeau  de  fromage  s'il  en  avait  pari^/'f 

'  This  may  be  the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  the  writer  makes  a 
concluding  remark,  which  contains  a  more  unequivocal  testimony  to 
Rousseau's  powers  than  any  direct  encomium. 

**  Je  n'at  jamais  eu  taut  d'esprit  (et  ce  fut,  je  crois,  la  premie  et  la  der- 
ni^re  fois  de  ma  vie)  que  pendant  les  huit  heures  que  je  passai  avec  Jeaa-Jaques 
dans  mes  deux  conversations.'*  J 

And  in  truth,  this  is  one  of  the  principal  charms  and  advantages  of 
an  intercourse  with  men  of  genius,  that  tor  the  moment  they  raise  our 
minds  to  a  level  with  their  own. 

There  is  a  long  extract  from  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  die 
last  years  and  death  of  Rousseau,  by  a  M.  Corancee,  an  amiable  and 
sensible  man,  who  knew  him  intimately,  and,  generally  bearing  with 
bis  infirmities,  continued  his  friend,  and  retained  his  confidence  to  the 
last.     Som^  of  the  details  that  M.  C.  gives  establish  beyond  a  question 
the  insanity  of  his  unfortunate  friend.     Independent  of  the  more  gene* 
rally-known  facts  upon  which  this  malady  has  been  imputed  to  Rous- 
seau, M*  CoranccK  mentions  frequent  physical  attacks,  we  should  ima- 
gine epileptic,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  there  existed  an  organical  de- 
rangement of  the  functions  of  the  brain — the  final  result,  not  improba- 
bly, of  that  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  in  his  youth,  whidi  J.  J. 


from  its  birth,  never  smiled  upon  me.  I  know  not  what  course  it  has  pnrsaed  In 
the  world.^-My  Heloise  has  at  least  afforded  me  some  happv  moments,  though  it 
Was  not  brought  forth  without  pain,  nor  has  it  escaped  insult 

*  Rousseau,  it  would  appear,  was  never  married  to  Th^r^e.  He  nmply  named 
her  his  wife  one  day  in  the  presence  of  two  friends,  and  afterwards  continued  the 
title.    Tom.  1.469. 

t  He  instantly  abandoned  his  music,  'his  periwinkle,  and  his  glass,  and  entered 
into  details,  superior  perhaps  to  any  thing  he  had  written.  He  passed  through  all 
the  shades  of  his  ideas  with  a  degree  of  accnracy  which  he  sometimes  lost  in  soli- 
tude, through  the  labour  of  meditating  axfd  writing.  His  eyes  beamed  like  two 
stars.  His  genius  flashed  in  his  looks,  and  electrified  me.  His  vulgar  wife  or  ser- 
vant several  times  interrupted  us  with  impertinent  questions  concerning  his  Ihien 
or  his  soup,  which  he  answered  with  mildness.  He  would  have  ennobled  a  piece 
of  cheese,  had  he  conversed  about  it. 

J  I  never  felt  my  mind  so  much  inspired  (and  I  believe  it  was  for  the  first  and 
the  last  time  in  my  life)  as  during  the  eight  hours  I  spent  in  my  two  conversations 
with  Jean  Jaqucs. 
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has  described  in  his  Confessions*  During  the  continuance  of  those  at- 
tacks, his  nrind  betrayed  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  naf  ore 
of  the  visitation.  The  same  narrative  shews,  we  think,  with  almost 
equal  clearness,  that  Rousseau  terminated  his  own  life — ^though,  from 
some  motives  of  prudence  or  delicacy,  a  different  story  was  circulated 
by  the  family  in  whose  house  he  expired.  He  was  interred  at  Eime* 
nonville  in  the  Isle  of  Poplars.  The  scene  is  feelingly  touched  upoli 
by  his  friend. 

*'  L*]nhumation  cut  lieu  le  soir  m£me  par  le  plus  beau  cfalr  de  lune^  et  le 
temps  le  plus  calme.  Le  lecteur  peut  se  figurer  quelies  fiirent  mes  sensations 
en  passant  dans  I'ile  avec  le  corps-—  le  lieu,  le  clair  de  lune,  le  calme  de  Pair, 
I'hoinme,  le  rapprochement  des  actes  de  sa  vie,  une  destin^  aussi  extraordi*- 
naire»  le  rdsuluit  qui  nous  attend  tous  ;  mais  sur  quoi  ma  peos^e  s'arr^ta  le  plus 
long-temps  et  avec  le  plus  de  complaisance,  c'est  au'enfin  le  malheureux  Hou»' 
seau  jouissait  d'un  repos,  bien  achet^  ^  la  v^rite,  mais  qu'il  ^tait  impossible 
d'esp^rer  pour  lui  tant  qu'il  aurait  v6cu."*    Tom.  i.  270. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  a  large  fund  of  incidental  anecdote 
relating  to  J.  J's  contemporaries ;  from  which  we  can  offer  only  a  few 
scanty  selections,  and  these  in  a  desultory  form. — To  begin  with  the 
ladies — 

Madame  D*Houdetot, — Who  would  have  thought  that  this  idol  of 
Housseau's  imagination,  and,  in  part,  the  prototype  of  the  divine  Julie, 
was,  not  only  not  what  her  admirer  fanci^  her,  but  absolutely  ugly? 

"  Ce  sera  une  consolation  pour  les  femmes  laides  (says  a  Madame  d'Allard,  la 
a  recent  letter  to,  we  believe,  the  Biographer)  d'apprendre  que  Madame  d'Hou- 
detot,  qui  I'^tait  beaucoup,  a  d&  k  son  esprit  etAurtout  k  son  cbarmant  carac^- 
t^e,  d'etre  si  passionn&nent  et  si  ooostamment  aim^.  JEUe  avait  non^^euld* 
ment  la  vue  basse,  et  les  yeux  rends,  comme  le  dit  Rousseau,  mais  elle  ^tatt 
excessivement  louche,  ce  ^ue  emp^chait  que  son  ame  se  pei^nit  dans  sa  phi^ 
slognomie.  ^on  front  ^tait  tr^  oas,  sou  nez  gros  —  la  petite  v^role  avait 
laiss^  une  teinte  jaune  dans  tous  ses  creux,  et  les  pores  ^taient  marques  de 
brun.  Cela  donna  un  air  sale  It  son  teint,  qui,  je  crois,  ^tait  beau  avant  cette 
maladie."t  Tom.  ii.  141. 

The  readers  of  the  Confessions  will  recollect  the  mention  of  Rous- 
seau's letters  to  this  lady,  and  his  remark  upon  her  assertion  that  she 
had  burnt  them — 


*  The  interment  took  place  that  very  evening,  daring  the  brightest  moon-ligbt 
and  the  calmest  weather.  The  reader  mav  imagine  what  were  my  feeUngs  as  I>pi9*^ 
ceedcd  to  the  isle  with  the  body — the  place,  the  moon-light,  the  serenity  ol  the 
evening,  the  man,  the  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  his  extraordinary 
destiny,  and  the  common  end  which  awaits  us  all ; — but  the  circumstance  on  which 
my  thoughts  dwelt  longest,  and  with  most  satisfaction,  was,  that  at  length  the  ua- 
fortunate  Rousseau  enjoyed  repose,  well  merited  it  is  true,  but  which  it  was  impos- 
sible be  could  have  hoped  for  while  he  lived. 

t  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  ordinary  women,  to  learn  that  Madame  d'Hoadotot, 
who  was  so  extremely  plain,  was  indebted  to  her  talent,  and  particularly  to  b^ 
charming  temper,  for  being  so  passionately  and  so  conatantlv  beloved.  She  wa^ 
not  merely  short-sighted,  but  her  eyes  were  extremely  round  (as  Rouaseau  Mnwelf 
remarks),  and  she  squinted  so  excessively  aa  to  deprive  her  couateaaoce  of  all 
power  of  expression.  Her  forehead  was  very  low,  and  her  nose  laxge.  The  aiiall- 
pox  had  left  in  their  marks  a  yellow  tint,  and  the  pores  of  her  skin  were  biowD. 
This  gave  a  dingy  appearance  to  her  complexion,  which,  I  believe,  had  beeo' beau- 
tiful previous  to  that  disease. 
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iMMMceStes lie laltt|ia.    m^  dlMLf  c)li4uMibMf  (K^c'dfta^ ^Ici^iniF >d{'etf ' 
UuvfAiofH encore  en  ^tw^  «t qti'mi jo«i eHet^eoiaiirvass,  Ott'  coaaiMtmotfmt^ • 

«*«|jf  JH-Wm4s''t      ...  ,.  .  >      ^.     !  .  I   'J  •iiii  ♦ji 

Many  years  after,  a  Miidimie  BroHtaki^'  atMdG^to  flse^rtifiil'^liU^ 
firtft  uiqiuf0di  after .  jtliem  Aom  vMa4«me  id'Hoiidetat^      Slie  nfi&^d, 
"  Aat  atA  had  vaaHy  bnnu  dmn  aU,  om  andy  eganeptod,  ^iviik:b<  dli»< 
had  not  tlie  ooiiirag«  to  desOroy,  t^  ^(?»t^  a  ma^^r-pkct  of  ehquence  tM^' 
petsshn/^^'^l^ym  one  she  had  eommitt^  to  the  custody  of  M.  St'.  Caitl- 
bert,  who»  it  turned  out,  had  either  mialaid  or  lost  it — a  fatality  whicti^ 
M.  de  Mtisaet  deeply  deplore? — and  we  are  Jean^Jaquists  enougU  to, 
synmatliise  in  his  rq^ets.  .      .-   e 

Madame  eCEpina^^r—Thste  is  a  curjcMia  letter  of  this  lady,  and  {Bdu#-.« 
liarly  charapteristi.c  of  the  time.  She  bad  bearjd,  jx,  se^n^,  th#i.^/.J. 
was  treating  a  select  party  of  bis  friends  to  readings,  of  the  Con&sa^aqf*? 
and  becoming  alarmed  for  her  character  (*'  il  y  va  de  ;mon  i-epos/'^s^^ 
her  words)  she  made  a  fprmal  application  to  M.  de  Sart^ine,  ^e  .pQli$A^ 
magistrate,  to  interfere^  and  p^t  jbl  stop  to  tliis  libello^a  f ecitatif)9^o|{(j(| 
is  a  little  remarkable,  that  her  letter  charging  Rousscaw  as  a  yfjliimj^ina 
tor,  indirectly  ^Jefts;  his  versvcity.,  .  .Z^/  ],]  ,.,  'jnuilv 

Si  x^nUui  iaikes  dpiMMwM  )>a*olc  (todiiysDOtillueVje  cmis  fpJjA  laikivdiKfv 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  iiwtaaees  reooiddb  in  Ib^  ^"^idlii^^ 
of  «Qch  nummary. ^pjpeafe  against  tmublesMne autiiom*  iDidaot*) #e 
have  dready  SMn^  was  ammured  fisr  a^  joka;  -Bl  Lmbevt  piOttrtdTv^ 
IfUfis  (kicof^t  against  a  M,  Clement:  i^f  a  roni^  ^knnm  o^ihmt^l9m 
gf  the;  l^easons,  Qi.  29Sy-BXhd  mentioA  ia  made  (ii>  34^7)  fif  wrnxSOAmg. 
l^airquis  (de  Xim^n^s)  who  regularly  appJlied  .|o  H*  .de.  S^MineQ  M 
muscle  all  impertinent  commentators  upon  his  trash.  y'  •  >  •-  ;b 

' D^AUmbert. — M.  Corancez  relates,  that  after  th#. death oC.KovsiPiMi! 
I>'Alpcubert  bit^ly  repro^cbed  hima^  fi>r  his  fenduot.  towir^  .|#af 
i^pd  even  went  so  far  as  to  iked  some  tears.  Upo»  tbis»,  i/L  de  tMiWliOlf 
^ho  questions  the  geometrician's  sinoerity,  mfyem^  us.  j^al -be  ^rUft- j^ 
p^fect;  master  of  mimickry--<"  il  pleumit  ou  yiiyiti  A>  .vcjptilfe"  i  j Asriti<b 
cpnJSrmation  he  introduces  the  XbUowing  story  ;r«^       ....  ,.i  inic  jlJr. 

**  C'est  ^  ce  don  des  larmes  que  La  Harpe  dut  le  succ^s  de  sa  Mitf^i*"^'" 
L*etiquette  voulait  qu'on  e&t  pleur^  ^  ce  drame.  D'Alembert  ne  manqiiait 
jamatl  d^accompagner  La  Harpe,  71  prenait  un  air  s^rieux  et  compos^/qul 
iwMl  d'jfbard  l^iMentton.  An  premier  acte»  ii  faimt  reonaqaer  lev  imtfim 
pnilosophiques  de  Pouviage^  tefuke  piofitantda  kUeni  M^iiaiottUpmit'ilfpif^ 
'^JM^  il  pRursit  tmij^urs  aoK  mkneti  kidMds,  ce  qi^ lumosaH  ai&k  femnfes 


la^nfesMmde  ti^ttendriN^net  comment  auraient-elles  eu  fes  yevoL'ittsL'^l^ 
qttNstt'pWfow>phcfondait  en  larmes?'^    Tom.  h".  10.  .!;..!'' 

■  T     ^    '  '      '  I  '      '   *  H      ■      ■      *■      ■■ '         -  ■»  ■  ■      I  III  t   <  I     1 i<<    '^  ■    "  '  '   »» 

■    .  1  I,    •<  I  "  »       '    1  '  •     '  '  • 

•  Nal  bnters Ulue these ooiddaei be  oommitM to tbt flsmcs!  Iftli^ iMlsndf 
JiOiewsMialdSeJieaTCkn^  whatwoiaUbetiMMi^bteetiMwe<?  if  Aese  letters  ill 
•tm  in  fikUtswe,  ai^^Jkatt  orer  be  seen,  ItwiA  be^wyimbo*  i  bsts^loved.  ^  ^     •< 

t  To  D'Alembert's  power  of  shedding  tears  at  pleason,  La^Hart)^  wintedAlti 
for  the  success  of  his  MilanU,  Etiquette  required  that  the  audience  should  weep 
at  the  representation.  D'Alembert  never  failed  to  accompany  La  Harpe  to  the 
theatre.  He  assumed  a  serious  and  gjflMMWri  "Ti  ^h'^'h  at  first  rivetted  attcndon. 
In  the  first  act,  he  pointed  out  the  pnilosophic  views  of  the  work ;  then,  availing 
hinself  of  his  pantomimic  talents^  he  invariably  wept  at  the  same  passages,  wbtcli 


Among  tbe  anecdptoa  these  is.  »n  amuti^g  aod, weUrtoU  accouoVof  a 
myttificatiou  pcaotbod  by  Sophk  AjtbouM  upon  a  p«nrty  of  her  higb- 
aoqoaiiitaoMSy  who  kiiisled  «ipoti  kW'  inching  her  friend  Jean-Jacfnea 
to  meet  them  at  her  house.     This  was  a  few  years  before  fab  dekdii 
RoussQStty  as  die  aolieip^tedy  n^SvwA  tqeomeu'   >     ^  / 

^''Voici  (eontinnsft  Mj dd  Mii9iei)'eMiraent  elk  s«  tim  d'^flbirte.  Le  talk 
lent  de  lacem^iB  arait  (jiitlqoo  reiMmldMwc  sveo  JeatvJamita*  £lle  ]e  W- 
niaraue,  et  se  r^ut  \  lui  iaire  jouer  lerMe  de  Rottswau*  utw  oobvcmti^ns' 
soDt  Dieutftt  faites — les  voici— ^le  tailleur  doit  prendre  la  perruque  ronde^  l'h%> 
bit  marron  sans  collet,  la  longue  et  grosse  canne,  tout  le  coatume  enfin.  4^- 
Jean-Jaques.  11  aura  soin  de  tenir  la  t^te  un  peu  pench^,  de  ne  pw  dire  un 
Metd  fiM#— on  lui  laisse  la  liberty  de  manner  et  de  boire,  mats  eh  observant  tou- 
joars  le  m^me  silence — il  se  levera  de  table  k  un  signal  eonvetiu  pour  se  retirer, 
et  d^campcra  taoi  rentrer  dans  le  sakm^^il  tern  pay^  laigement/'  * 

After  these  prelimmaries  the  guests  were  invited  to  a  supper-party, 
where  the  pretended  Jean-Jaques  appeared  upon  the  Tight  of  Made- 
moiselle Amould. — The  scene  is  described  at  length. — To  complete  i 
the  illusion,  the  hostess  circulated  the  bottle  briskly.  The  mock- 
philosopher  performed  his  part  to  admiration,  as  long  as  he  continued' 
sober;  but,  in  spite  of  all  Sophie's  precautions,  he  at  last  became  as 
drunk  as  the  rest,  **  il  tint  des  propos  qui,  sans  I'lvresse  des  con-' 
▼iveiy  leur  aucaieat  paru  fort  etranges."— However^  the  trick  was  not 
diaoovcnd  till  afterwarda  revealed  by  the  eimtctTer. 

**  ChacUn  admifa  ie  muet^--et  troave  quM  r&Miadait  parlhitement  ft  Pkl^^ 
c|ii*0Q  s'^tait  fiuie  de  ton  esprit  et  de  aes  talens.''    Tom.  L  188.  ■> 

There  are  also  the  details  of  another  mv9tification»  where  the  re$l 
Jean-Jaques  is  presented  to  Madame  Oenlk,  and  supposed  by  het  0. 
be  Previlk  the  actor,  dressed  up  to  personate  him.  (n.  198.)-^It  is  very 
cleverly  related  by  Madame  Q-  ■  ,  but  we  must  refer  fbr  tiie  partipu- 
lan  to  the  bbok  itself. 

Upon  the  whole,  M.  de  Musset's  work,  though  not  an  adniitt4)le 
apeconen  of  biograjihy,  and  unnecessarily  voluminous,  contains  a  large 
aloek  of  new  matter,  teadMSff  to  ^ucidate  many  passages  in  the  lift  ahrd' 
charaeter  of  his  subject ;  and  as  snefa,  must  be  considered  to  be*  a  valu«t 
able  and  necessary  supplement  to  tbe  published  editions  of  RoustoeauV 

writiiiflB4<  '  3 '' 

/I 


iapoaed  oatbaladtes  the  naocssity  qi  appearUur  mored ;  for  how  boUld  tkey  h^^ 
tkAr  eyes  diy^  wkea  erea  a  pkilosopher  was  nmled  in  tears  ?  t  '>i 

•  Sliegotover  tlie  difficulty  in  the  foUowia^  auMMr.  The  taUor  of  the  tlwulrav 
somewhat  resembled  Jeaa-Jaqnes.  She  had  ramarked  this^  and  datenunedrtol 
make  him  act  the  part  of  Bonaaean*  The  arraagemeatay  ware  fjM«dll|y  m«da»< 
as  foUowa : — The  taUor  to  appear  with  the  round  wig,  the  chesnut-coloured  coat 
without  a  collar,  the  long  thick  cane,  in  short  the  whole  costume  of  Jean-Jaaues. 
He  aaaal  hold  his  head  a  Utile  iaclined»  and  nM  uittr  a  ringU  wwd.  ns  ia  to  Il)e 
attowed  the finedom of eatibg anddruikiii^ atamys pteaenriag  the aaaiasilenee  M 
mnat  rise  from  table  aft  a  g&vea  signal*  retire  withaot  retnrwng  to  the  aaionj^  aaO: 
iaallv  he  shall  be  kaadMmdv  naid. 


.'I 
I.'    ' 


(  632  ) 

TRANSLATION    OF    A    SONNET    BY    MONTI* 

(The  Shade  of  AlDeri  addresses  the  NoxULHiuberltnd.) 

Thou,  British  Oak,  m  laurell'd  pride  elate. 

Who  to  far  shores,  athwart  the  Atlantic  tide. 

The  conquered  Conqueror  of  Kings  dost  guide. 
By  Kings  condemned  to  share  an  exiled  fatcj — 
When  tnou  arriv  'st.  in  angry  accents  state 

That  his  false  Gauls  are  shamed  on  every  side  ;— 
To  him,  the  SOD  of  Italy,  relate 

In  what  unworthy  chains  she  we|>t  and  sigh'd — 
His  the  fit  sentence,  he  the  unfilial  toid. 
Of  one  who  his  unsullied  mother  sold. 

And  basely  to  a  worthless  harlot  gave. — 
She  is  such,  and  he  knows  it;  for,  behold  ! 

Lofty  or  spurn'd,  in  every  change  a  slave, 

Gaul  still  IS  Vice's  se^t,  arid  Virtue's  grave.  — 

H. 

SONNET. 

To  some  the  song  of  love  is  given,  they  raise 

A  thousand  pleasing  phantoms,  M'hich  engross 

The  youth  of  mankmd,  veiling  thus  the  Iosa 
Of  childhood's  glowing  visions,  and  in  lays 

Of  sweetest  melody  do  thcv  impart 

The  gladness  of  their  passion  : — Is  thy  heart 

To  these  delusions  captive?     Hear,  and  know. 

Theirs  is  a  masque  of  bitterness,  and  woe, 
A  pageant  which  requires — but  ne'er  repays 

The  loss  of  truth  and  liberty.    Oh  1  snun, 
W^hilst  in  the  path  uf  life,  this  devious  maze, 

So  shalt  thou  never  mourn  o'er  pleasures  gone. 
Or,  vvith  a  heaving  breast,  lament  at  things  so  vain. 
When  tears,  and  strife,  and  woe,  are  heard  in  Hymen's  train.    C. 


*   L'OMBRA  D'   ALFIERl   CHE  PAULA  AL  NORTH UMBBRLAND.      DA    MONTI. 

Anglico  altlcro  Pin  d*  alloro  ornato, 

Che  8u'  r  onde  d'Atlante  a  estremi  Hdi 

II  vinciior  dc'  re  vinto  alfin  guidi, 
Cuf  hi  esilio  or  vuol  de*  r^i  il  fato : — 
.   GioDto  alia  mcta,  a  lui  con  volto  irnto 

L'onta  palesa  de*  suoi  Galli  infuli, 

E  i  non  mcrtati  ccppi,  e  il  pianto,  c  i  g^idi 
D'ltalia  nan-a,  a  lui  d'ltalia  nato — 
Digli,  che  pena  fc  d'empio  figlio  degna 

La  sua,  pcrch^  vcndcva  con  arte  prava 
La  nobil  macirc  a  mcretrice  ihdegna  : — 
E  ben  fu  tale,  e  il  sallo,  e  tal  la  voggio, 

Or  supcrba  or  viliacca,  c  semprc  schiava, 
Gallia  tomba  a  virtudc,  c  a  vizio  seggio. 
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Abyssinia,  Pearce's  account  of^  251  ^-cha- 
racter of  Pearce,  by  Mr.  Salt,  ib. — of  the 
govetnorsy  252 — extraordinary  activity 
of  the  Arabs,  253 — vexations  endured 
by  Pearce,  254 — Abyssinian  Christiani- 
ty, 255— eflfect  of  their  civil  dissensions 
on  morals,  256 — different  tribes,  their 
habits,  and  religions  lasts  and  holidays, 
257 — character  of  the  people,  427—ha- 
bits  of,  429. 

Acquaintances,  350 — the  horrors  of  in- 
troduction, ib. — misery  of  salutations, 
351— Friendship  and  love,  252.    • 

Address  to  Belzoni's  mummy,  128. 

Affectation  in  portraiture,  603— different 
schools  of,  t^.— painters  depict  them- 
selves any  thing  but  what  they  are,  605 
-r-instances  of  inconsistency,  ib,  606 
— ^bad  taste  in  portraiture  defined,  ib. — 
different  affectations  of  the  age,  607. 

Africa  (Southern) ,  review  of  a  Description 
of,  410 — Cape  Town,  41 1 — want  of  wa- 
ter, 412 — Dutch  system  of  agriculture, 
ib. — the  emigrants'  hope  of  success  at, 
413— Table  Mountain,  414->St.  He- 
lena and  Napoleon,  ib.  415,  416. 

Alfieri,  sonnet  of,  translated,  575. 

American  Epistles,  or  the  land  of  promise, 
.  585. 

>  Indians,  eloquence  of,  60  to  70. 

Anecdotes  of  Spanish  Monks,  35,  36 — 
of  Highlanders,  515— of  Pope,  465. — 
of  Sophie  AmoulU  and  Rousseau,  631 
— of  Dr.  Johnson,  608. 

Ano  Virgineo,  curious  Spanish  manu- 
script, 35. 

Anti-Btues  and  Blues,  or  learned  ladies, 
220. 

Apologue  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  versified,  37. 

Arabic  and  Persian  literature,  468— -Arabic 
verses  to  Bonaparte  on  his  marriage, 
535. 

Auburn,  pilgrimage  to,  and  account  of, 
449. 

Authors  (Young) ,  hints  to,  589 — methods 
of  beginning  a  work,  590. 

B 

fiaif  (Lazave),  an  early  French  dramatist, 

51— the  younger  Baif,  124. 
Beauty,  stanzas  to  a,  416. 
Bibliographical  researches  of  Mr.  Dibdin, 

review  of,  189. 
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Blues  and  Anti-Blues,  remarks  on  their 
amiable  character,  220— fallacy  of 
old  saws  against  learned  ladies,  223 — 
women  in  their  proper  sphere  in  such 
pursuits,  224. 

Bonaparte,  his  death  and  character,  182  to 
189— mode  of  life  at  St.  Helena,  414. 

Books  (Old),  117 — vis  literaria  extracted 
from  BUrton  &  Brown,  1 18— Montaigne 
never  unpillaged,  1  l&~black  letter  au- 
thors, their  superior  merits,  119 — ^Pope's 
obligations  and  transmutations,  ib. — 
proof  in  point,  IIM. 

Botany,  lines  on,  46— remarks  on  364 — 
pleasures  of  in  the  country,  365 — adapt- 
ed paiticularly  for  the  study  of  ladies, 
366-— objections  to  the  Linnean  system 
combated,  ^7r.— heaths,  their  uses,  367 
-—physiology  of  vegetables  a  curious 
and  interesring  branch  of  botany,  ib. — 
the  study  of  botany  illustrates  a  pas- 
sage in  holy  writ,  368. 

Boy-Bishops  preached  formerly  in  the 
churches  at  Christmas,  612. 

Brothers  (The),  a  tale  from  Schiller,  249. 

Bull-fights,  account  of,  340. 


Campbell  (T.), lectures  on  poetry,  1,  225, 
433— a  song  by,  393^song  of  Hybrias 
translated  by,  438. 

Cant,  definition  and  description  of,  299— 
the  epidemic  of  modem  essayism,  301 . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  account  of,  410 — 
want  of  wa(fr,  412— Dutch  agriculture, 
t2F.— -the  emigrants^  413. 

Catholic  (Roman),  parties  amongst  the,  io: 
Ireland,  404. 

Cat-painter,  account  of,  480. 

Census  (The),  humorous  remarks  on, 
370—- consternation  occasioned  by  it  to 
unmarried  persons,  t&.— 'instances,  371, 
372,  373,  374. 

Christmas-keeping,  609 — in  London,  610' 
— institutions  connected  with,  611^ 
lawyers  of  Llhcoln's  Inn,  their  revels, 
ib, — of  the  Inner  Temple,  ib. — revelry 
and  sports  of  the  Church,  612 — carols 
and  their  origin,  t&.— modern  mode  of 
.  keeping  in  the  country,  613, 

Clans  (Peter),  tale  of,  150. 

Clergyman  (Spanish),  on  the  formation  of 
his  character,  28— his  birth  and  parent- 
age, 29,  30-»fiist  taken  to  the  confes- 
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sion,  31— effects  of  it,  32 — fint  becomes 
acquainted  with  books,  33— determines 
to  take  orders,  34 — the  Ano  virg^nco,  35 
— education  and  the  Jesuits,  157 — exer- 
cises of  Saint  Ignatius,  159— >Father 
Vega,  sketch  of  his  character,  \60, 
\6l — instruction,  162— reads  Fejrjoo, 
163-*reprimanded  for  reading  that  au- 
thor, 164 — acoountof  the  Spanish  uni- 
veisities,  286— qualifications  to  be  re- 
ceived at,  287— Campomanes  reforms 
them,  288— absurdities  in  matters  of 
science  and  literature,  289, 290-^trug- 
gles  between  genius  and  constituted  ig- 
notanoe,  290— the  clergyman  studies 
French,  291— reads  forbidden  books, 
292— mental  impressions,  293— is  or- 
dained, 294— peace  of  mind  forsakes 
him,  296 — ^ftnds  a  friend,  and  discloses 
his  feelings,  298 — conclusion  of.  his 
statement,  ib. 

Comedies  of  Thomas  May,  70 — extracts 
from,  71. 

Conception  (The),  an  early  dramatic  mys- 
terj,  51. 

Conversation,  remarks  on,  456*-means 
of  suooeeding  in,  457— social,  572. 

Comeille,  remarks  on,  389.   . 

Coronations,  remarks  on,  and  history  of, 
96, 208 — on  the  preparation  for,  216. 

Cowardice  (Female),  474. 

Cowper,  on  his  poetical  character,  153— 
extract  from,  on  flowers,  177. 

Cries  (London),  philosophy  of  the, 394 — 
character  of,  395— diflferent  sorts  of, 
397. 

Criticism,  on  French  and  English  tragedy, 
47,  121,  385— K>n  the  comedies  of 
Thomas  May,  70— on  De  Musset's  life 
of  Rousseau,  618. 


Dai^,  lines  to  the,  285. 

D'Alembert,  anecdote  of,  630. 

De  La  Taille  rJean),  on  his  plays,  122. 

D'Houdelot  (Mad.),  629. 

Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Researches,  re- 
view of,  189— -4Ae  king's  library  at  I^is 
am)  its  treasures,  190-— ancient  MSS. 
190,.191— visits  Strasburgh,191— Smtt- 
gard,  192-^nlerview  with  the  brethren 
of  CbremsmiMter,  193— his  entertain- 
ment, 194,  l95. 

Don  LeucadioDoblado's  letters  from  Spain, 
25— character  of  Spaniard^,  2<»— of 
Spanish  clergymen,  27  to  35 — anecdotes 
of  monks,  So,  36— on  the  system  of 
Spanish  ecdesiaatical  education,  157  to 
165— on  the  formation  of  the  Spanish 
clerical  character,  286-Hie8cription  of 
Spanish  universities,  286  to  292— bull- 
fights, 340  to  349— sets  out  to  Olben, 
484<->aiiecdotes  of  Spanish  manners,  ib, 
— <'  El  Diablo  Piedicador,"  a  Spanish 


play,  486— the  Las  Animas  and  lottery 
of  purgatory,  488— distinctions  of  so- 
ciety, convents  and  nuns,  at  Osonm, 
490,  491 — roads  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda, 
and  a  Spanish  vicar,  492— modes  of 
life  at  Olliera,  and  chaiaeterof  cIk  in- 
habitanu,  493 — the  plague  at  Seville, 
576— the  popular  prayers  for  aid,  577 — 
parish  priests,  supierstitions  respectisig, 
579 — ^female  dress  attacked  from  the 
pulpit,  580— various  supeistitioiis  to 
avert  infection,  581. 


Eari  Bristol's  farewell,  verses,  277. 

Education,  new  modes  of,  381— proposed 
improvements  in,  384. 

Echo,  sonnet  to,  426. 

Eloquence  of  American  Indians,  speci- 
mens of,  60. 

English  Language,  innovations  in,  308. 

English  Pride,  thoughts  on,  135— pride  of 
purse,  136-~contemptible  distinctions 
in  country  parishes  and  towns,  136 — 
middling  classes  of  London,  137 — ^their 
high  life  below  stairs,  tfr.— city  pride  of 
wodth,  138— ostentation  and  luxury, 
139— civic  dinners,  140. 

English  Tragedy,  criticism  on,  47»  121, 
385. 

Enthusiasm,  observations  on,  265. 

Epigrams  of  Pananti,  422, 497. 


Fashion,  revolution  in,  360  —  Female 
Cowardice,  474. 

Fictions  (Modern),  observations  on,  165. 

Filicaja,  sonnet  from,  313. 

First  Spring,  story  from  the  German,  504. 

Foscolo  (Ugo),  lines  to,  453. 

Fragments  from  the  Wo(>d8,60 — speech  of 
Black  Thunder,  61 — Skenaudo,  the 
Oneida  warrior,  62 — his  eloquent  ha- 
rangue, 63 — defiance  of  a  chieftain  of 
the  Creek  nation,  t^. — the  Virginian 
chief  to  Sir  W.  Berkeley,  64— address  of 
a  Cherokee  chief,  ib. — ^Tecumseh,  the 
prophet  of  war,66— Hauanossa's  speech, 
66f  67— Black  Bufialoe,  68 — pathetic 
address  of  Scauaudo,  68, 69. 

French  Tragedy,  criticism  on,  47,  121, 
385. 


Garden,  Walks  in  a,  41, 173. 

Gamier  (Robert)^  criticism  on  his  dia- 
mas,  124. 

Gernum  popular  and  traditionary  Litera- 
ture, 14J— historical  review  of,  148» 
149— the  Goatherd,  or  binory  of  Peter 
Claus,  150  rcmarka  on,  151,  153— 
hymns  or  songs,  329, 330— traditioiiary 
tales,  3.30— «  Little  Garden  of  Roses," 
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«331 — dwarfe,  expulsion  of,  from  the 
Narcz,  333^Emperor  Frederic,  tale  re- 
specting, 538  -the  mountain  enchant- 
menty  639— «he  Vintner  of  Tilleda,  tb, 
-^ballul  of  the  Biocken,  543. 
Gcraiao  (North)  peasantry,  268 — ^intro- 
dadory  remarks,  269, 270 — tenures  and 
contribtttioiis,  271^oppressive  treat- 
ment of,  272,273,274,  275— ttrength 
and  spirit  of,  examined,  376— debiue- 
ment  of  spirit  in  the  Pomeranian  pea- 
santry, 379— latterly  their  condition 
amended,  380. 

literature  :  Mines  of  the  East, 


533. 

Good  Hope  (Cape  of),  travels  in,  410— 
description  of  Cape  Town,  411 — ac- 
count of  Southern  Africa,  410 — migra- 
tion to,  413. 

Greece,  emancipation  of,  443 — Grecian 
navy,  444 — land  forces,  445 — the  Kapi- 
tanys,  ib, 

Gievin  (Jacques),  French  dramatist,  re- 
marks on  his  plays,  122. 

Grimm's  Ghost,  196~the  artist's  letter- 
boxy  ib, — certain  resolutions  respecting, 
196— case  and  legal  opinion  on,  197 — 
Mrs.  Meadowcrofc's  letter  to  Mr.  O^— , 
198 — Alderman  Dowgate  to— ^ — ,199 
Captain  Horehound  to  Sir  W.  B.  200 — 
Levi  Lazarus  to  Mr.  T.  ib.-nM'm  L. 

Patterson  to  Mr.  J ,  447 — ^new 

subject,  the  Dixons  and  Culpeppers, 
615* 

Gymnastics  of  the  Studious,  463 — riding 
on  horseback,  464— anecdote  of  Pope, 
465— walking,  ib, — gardening,  466,— 
field-sports,  466,  467. 

H 

Happiness,  on  the  pursuit  of  it,  241— let- 
ter on  it,  245. 

Hardy  (Francis),  French  dramatic  wri- 
ter, character  of,  385. 

Hartz  mountains,  talcs  of  the,  146,  329, 
537. 

Hats,  indicate  character  of  the  wearer, 
454 — catalogue  of,  455. 

Heads,  observations  on  the  structure  of, 
593. 

Highland  Anecdotes :  the  Raid  of  Cillc- 
christ,  515 — superstitions  of,  and  Lon- 
doners, 561, 568. 

Hints  to  young  authors,  589. 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bv  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  508 — society,  or  social  science, 
508,  509— science  of  politics,  509,  510 
the  social  sciences  should  be  elucidated, 
511— <lifiference  between  natural  and 
social  science,  512— social  science  still 
in  its  infancy,  513— period  of  time  pro- 
posed to  be  considered,  514^grandeur 
and  weakness  of  the  Roman  fcimpire, 
553 — detailed  views  of  this  subject,  viz. 
political  and  national    divisions,    Ian- 1 


guages,  free  and  slave  population,  origin 
of  great  cities,  554, 555,  556,557,  558, 
559,  560. 

Horace,  Ode  xix,  Bocrii  iii.  translated,  16 
— Ode  xiii.  Book  iii.  55. 

Humboldt's  Travels,  314— description  of 
the  moschettoes  on  the  Oroonoko.  t^. — 
birds  and  animals,  315— cannibalism  of 
the  Indians,  316 — ^roasted  monkeys, 
31^— the  Otomacs,  or  earth-caters,  ib, 

Hume  (DavidJ,  his  quarrel  with  Rous- 
seau, 624. 

Hybrias  the  Cretan's  song,  438. 

I 

Indians,  American,  their  eloquence,  60. 

Ireland,  The  King's  visit  to,  399— Henry 
the  Second's  visit  to,t^.-^romwell,  400 
— William  111.401 — ^its  relative  situation 
to  the  King,  402 — Orange  party  in, 
403 — Catholic  aristocracy,  party  of,  404 
—  Catholic  radicals,  405  — Catholic 
priesthood,  406 — reception  of  the  King, 
408. 

Italy,  Briton's  lament  for,  17— observa- 
tions on,  75,  201. 


Jackson  the  pugilist,  his  fine  make  and 
strength,  528. 

Jesuits  in  Spain,  their  influence  and  cha- 
racter, 157. 

Jodelle,  the  early  French  dramatist,  52— 
his  Cleopatra,  extracts  from,  53. 

Journal  (J.  Kentucky's),  104 — reason  for 
the  name  of  John  Bull,  ib.  105— on 
keeping  May-day,  106 — feelings  on  vi- 
siting the  House  of  Commons,  107 — 
manners  of  fashionable  life,  109  to  112, 
212 — the  levee,  ib. — excursion  to  Rich- 
mond, 213— view  from,  214— <iifierent 
religions,  215— on  the  preparations  for 
the  coronation,  216 — the  coronation 
day,  Windsor,  522 — a  morning  in  New- 
gate, 524— Mrs.  Fry,  ib.  528— visit 
to  the  Fives  Court,  526— slang  of,  527 
visit  to  Bedlam,  528 — Peg  Nicholson, 
Hatfield,  529,  530— receives  letters 
from  America,  and  conclusion,  532. 

Journal  of  a  Tourist,  417 — hasty  condu- 
sions  of,  ib — passage  to  Calais,  419 — 
reflections  on  French  and  English  cha- 
racter, 419,  420— reaches  Abbeville, 
happy  appearance  of  the  peasantry,  597 
— remarks  on  the  French  conve\'anoes, 
598 — arrives  at  Beauvais,  t&.— oesolate 
appearance  of,  599 — enters  hiris  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis,  600 — the  Louvre,  ib. 
— ^Thuilleries,  ib. — Palais  Royal,  601 — 
Column  in  Place  Vendome,  remarks  on, 
ib — French  engraving  respecting,  602. 


Kentucky  (Jonathan),  his  journAl»  No. 
IV.  104— No.  V.  212— No.  VI.  522. 
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King  (The),  in  Ireland,  399--<lif]erent 
kings  visitors  of,  399,  400 — Cromwell, 
400,  401 — feeling  of  the  frish  respect- 
ing Geo.  IV.  402-— the  King's  supposed 
predisposition  for  different  parties  in, 
403 — the  Orange  faction,  t^^^ — the  Ro- 
man Catholic  aristocracy,  404— the  Irish 
Catholio  Radicals,  405~>Catholic  priest- 
hood, 406 — inconsistency  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  408 — how  only  the  King 
could  have  formed  a  correct  notion  of 
the  country,  409. 

Kyffaus  MounUin,  146,  329, 537. 


La  Fayette  (Mad.)  on  the  novels  of,  519 
— memoirs  of,  il\ 

Language  (English),  innovations  in,  308. 

La  Peruse,  remarks  on  his  drama  the 
Mcdca,  121. 

Learning  (deep),  letter  on  the  vanity  of, 
353. 

Lectures  on  Poetry  (Campbell's),  lecture 
HI.  1— IV.  225— part  1,  lecture  V.  433 

Lelia,  sonnets  to,  318,  584. 

Letters  from  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Doblado, 
No.  III.  25— No.  IV.  157— No.  V.  286 
—No.  VI.  340— No.  VII.  484.  No.  VIII. 
576. 

Letters  and  Letter-writers,  on,  142— cha- 
racter of  Mad.  de  Sevign6  as  a  letter-wri- 
ter, 143 — of  Hor.  Waipole,  ib. — of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  144— of  Hume,  145— of 
Richardson,  ib. — of  English  female  let- 
ter-writers, 146 — letter  on  happiness, 
245^-on  the  vanity  of  deep  learning, 
353 — poetical  from  America,  585  — 
to  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  278 — to  the  Editor  of  the 
Old  Hampstead  Magazine,  283 — to  the 
Old  Hampstead  Magazine,  from  A. 
Sanguine,  285. 

Literature,  on  German  popular  and  tradi- 
tional. No.  I.  146— No.  li.  329— No. 
III.  537— Pereian  and  Arabic,  468— 
German,  Mines  of  the  East,  .533. 

"  Little  Garden  of  Roses,"  (The),  331. 

London  Cries,  philosophy  of  the,  394. 

Lottery  (The,)  good  method  of  raising 
money,  498 — advantages  of,  499 — 
losses  in  remedied  by  felo  de  se,  500. 

M 

Macpherson's  Lament,  24. 

Madness,  remarks  on,  1 13. 

Mamaboo,  the  violin  prayer,  282. 

Man,  lines  on,  37. 

May(Thomas),  comedies  of,  70— extracts 

from  The  Heir,  71  —  from  The  Old 

Couple,  72. 
Melancholy,  observations  on,  423. 


Middle  Ages,  Sismondi  on  the  bisiorjr 
of,  508,  553. 

Mind  (Godfrey),  the  cat-pamter,  acooont 
of,  480 — Petrarch's  afibction  for  a  cat, 
481— Madame  Helvetius  and  ber  cat, 
4g2 — Mind,  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
ib, — of  limited  capacity,  ti.— devoted 
to  painting  cats  only,  483— his  attach- 
ment to  bears,  it. — verses  applied  to 
him,  484. 

Modern  Fictions,  remarks  on,  165. 

Modern  Pilgrimages  to  Auburn,  449. 

Monti,  sonnet  of,  to  the  Northumber- 
land, 632. 

More  (SirT.),  a  great  thrower  at  cocks, 
611. 

Morgan  (Lady),  her  work  on  Italy ,^75— 
remarks  on  Turin,  76  —  Milan,  77  — 
Como,80— Pavia,  il\  — Genoa,81— Pia- 
cenza,  82— Bologna,  82— state  of  so- 
ciety, 201  —  religious  ceremonies,  ih. 
—ceremonies  on  Holy-Thnrsday,  202 
—  on  Good-Friday,  204  —  on  Easter- 
Sunday,  206  —  English  language  and 
literature  studied  at  Naples,  207. 

Mountain  King  (The),  from  a  Swedish 
Legend,  319. 

Mummy  (Belzoni's),  lines  to,  128. 

Music  of  Politics,  177 — ^influence of  music 
upon  government,  179  — instruments 
for  legislative  assemblies,  181. 

N 

Napoleon  and  St.  Helena,  414,  415,416 
— ^view  of  his  life  and  character,  182 — 
military  renown  transient,483— his  great 
resolution  and  successes,  184 — Madame 
de  Stacl's  portrait  of  him,  185 — ^Mr. 
Ellis's  interview  with  him,  ib. — ^great- 
ness of  physiognomy,  186— comparison 
between  him  and  Cromwell,  188. 

Newspaf)er  (prospective)  ,speci men  of,  1 29. 

Nice  men,  321— the  nice-tasted  man,  t^. 
— the  ladies'  man,  324. 

Noise,  man  naturally  fond  of  it,  260 — ex- 
emplifications, 261. 

North  German  Peasantry,  jon  the,  268. 

O 

Old  Books,  observations  on,  117. 

Old  Hampstead  Magazine,  article  from, 

279— Letter  to  the  Editor  of,  283. 
Orange  Party  (The),  in  Ireland,  403. 


Palindromes,  remarks  on  and  specimens 

of,  170. 
Pananti,  epigrams  of,  422, 497. 
Paris  (Sunday  in),  description  of,  471 — 

impressions  produced  at  first  entering, 

559.      . 
Park  (Mungo),  dirge  for,  518. 
Pcarce's (Nathaniel),  account  of  Abyssinia, 
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251 -« ill-treated  by  the  Has,  252— 
character  of  the  chiefs,  253 — account 
of  the  various  tribes,  and  their  habits, 
256,  427  to  432. 

Peasantry  (The),  of  North  Germany,  268 
— ^history  of,  269 — situation  of,  273. 

Persian  and  Arabic  Literature,  468. 

Petrarch,  his  affection  for  a  cat,  481. 

Philosophy  of  the  London  Cries,  394 — 
the  glory  of  noorishing  a  city  belongs 
to  their  itinerant  professors,  398. 

Pilgrimages  (Modern),  449 — local  asso- 
ciations relative  .to  birth-place  unfelt 
by  cockneys  ib,  —  Goldsmith,  450 — 
'  description  of  the  present  state  of  Au- 
burn, 457 — Lishoy-hoose,  the  residence 
the  poet's  brother,  ib. — the  hawthorn- 
tree,  t(.— the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,  452. 

Play  (The  New),  38— anxieties  of  the  Au- 
thor, 40. 

Poets  of  Rural  Life,  their  character,  153. 

Poetry,  Campbell's  Lectures  on,  1 — Greek 
Poetry f  il, — earliest  Greek  poetry  not 
to  be  traced,  ib, —  Homer '  alludes  to 
poets  who  preceded  him,  ib. — his  idea 
of  the  poetic  character  high  and  ho- 
nourable,2 — bards  the  inmates  of  Greek 
palaces,  t^. — probable  cause  of  the  ac* 

>  quaintance  of  Homer  with  man- 
ners and  human  nature,  3.  —  bardic 
profession  did  not  commence  with 
Homer,  4  —  poets  recorded  by  Ho- 
mer, tb. — opinions  respecting  Orpheus 
and  his  poetry,  ib.  5,  6  —  no  vestige 
of  philosophical  and  religious  mys- 
ticism in  Homer,  7  —  the  era  of  his 
poetry  not  ascertained,  8— opinions  re- 
garding their  unity,  8,  9 — ^preserved  by 
tradition  for  an  uncertain  period,  10 — 
influence  of  the  Trojan  expedition  on 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  ib.  11— a  de- 
gree of  civilization  shewn  in  Homer's 
writings,  11 — comparison  between  the 
age  of  Trojan  and  Chivalnc  heroism, 
12 — the  interest  attached  to  the  cha- 
racters in  the  Iliad,  13  and  14 — undig- 
nified passages  in,  15 — the  Cyclic  poets, 
225  —  Ulysses  and  the  Odyssey,  ib. 
226,  227— classical  poetry  deficient  in 
depicting  female  refinement,  t^*. — re- 
marks on  the  Odyssey  continued,  228, 
229,  230,  and  231— opinion  of  Alex- 
andrian critics  on  the  termination  of, 
ib. — character  of  Penelope,  t^. — a  sen- 
timent of  Ulysses  worthy  of  better 
deeds,  232 — the  Margites,  account  of, 
233 — Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice,  ilf4 — hymns  attributed  to  Homer, 
ib.  234, 235, 236, 237— whether  Homer 
or  Hesiod  be  the  more  ancient  poet, 
238  —  Hesiod's  free  spirit  seems  to 
prove  him  the  latest,  238,  239  — his 
character,  ib. — ^his  Works  and  Days,  240 
— his  harshness  respecting  women,  ib. — 


earliest  Greek  poets,  Asiatics,  433 — fine 
arts  eariiest  cultivated  in  Asiatic  Greece, 
435^the  climate  and  soil  of  Asiatic 
Greece  favourable  to  their  rise  and  re- 
finement, 436  —  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
ib.  —  counteracting  causes  to  retard 
the  advancement  of  the  mother  coun- 
tiy,  437  —  Crete  the  earliest  civilized 
of  the  Greek  States,  recorded  by 
Homer,  ib.  —  Thales,  ib.  —  Corinth 
never  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  438^— 
Doric  States  of  Greece,  438—  Calli- 
nus,  Archilochus,  and  Sappho,  asso- 
ciated with  new  strains  of  poetry,439 — 
Greek  music  improved  after  the  Home- 
ric age,  ib. — Pindar  and  the  Greek  ode, 
440 — the  crisis  of  lyrical  excellence  in 
Greece,  ib.  — could  hardly  occur  twice 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  ib. — AIc- 
man,  scantiness  of  his  relics,  441 — Iocs 
of  Greek  poetry  to  be  regretted,  442—* 
would  have  thrown  great  light  on  na- 
tional manners,  ib. 

Poetry :. from  the  Dutch  ofTollens,  16. — 
translation  from  Horace,  ib. — on  Italy, 
17 —  Macpherson's  lament,  24  —  lines 
on  Man,  37 — oq  Botany,  46 — transla- 
tion from  Horace,  t^.  55-— on  a  piece  of 
the  Palm  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
59 — verses  on  Reconcilement,  85 —  to 
Belzont's  Mummy,  128 — on  Love,' 224 
—on  Youth  and  Love,  276— tbe  Earl 
Bristol's  Farewell,  277 — to  the  Daisy, 
285— Cant.  302— sonnet  from  Filicaja, 
313— to  Lelia,  318— theMountain  King, 
a  Swedish  legend,  319— Ugolino,327— 
lines  given  with  a  Picture  to  my  Bro- 
ther, 339— The  jRerum  of  Rcnaud,  a 
song,  349 — to  the  Orange-tree  at  Ver- 
sailles, 358 — to  a  Friend  on  her  Birth- 
day, 369 — ^Nurse's  song  from  the  Ger- 
man, 375— song,  by  T.  Campbell,  393 
— sonnet  to  the  Turquoise,  409— -stan- 
zas to  a  Beauty,  416 — song,  421 — son- 
net, 422— epigram  from  Pan anti,  i*. — 
sonne'l  to  Echo,  426 — to  Ugo  Foscolo, 
453 — to  a  Friend  with  a  Seal,  462— 
Carn  on  the  Sea-shore,  467 — Sunday 
in  Paris,  471— on  Lady  W— r,  473  — 
the  Triton  of  the  Minnows,  517 — dirge 
for  Mungo  Park,  518 — sonnet  at  Part- 
ing, .'«32— on  listening  to  vocal  music, 
ib. — ^lines  written  in  the  Country,  550 — 
to  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 551 — written  in  the  Volume  of 
a  Friend,  571— translation  from  Alfieri, 

.  575 — to  Lelia,  584 — American  Epistles, 
585 — Fortune's  fickleness,  596— song, 
602— Thanks  for  a  Place,  603—  song 
from  the  Italian,  608— translation  from 
Monti,  632 — sonnet,  i^. 

Politics,  music  of,  illustrated,  177. 

Political  Economy,  on  the  study  of,  268. 

Portraiture,  affectation  in,  603. 
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Posterity,  277-^etter  from  to  the  Editor, 
278--exuact  from  the  Old  Hampitead 
Magazine,  279 — letter  to  the  Editor  of, 
283 — from  Anthony  Sanguine,  285. 

Pride,  English,  135. 

Pseudo-Gentlemen,   description  of,  303. 

a 

Quintain,  exerdseof,  onoecoromon  in 
London,  612 — set  up  at  Comhill,  t^. 

R 

Racine,  character  of,  391 . 

Reconcilement,  lines  on,  85. 

Revolution  in  Fashion,  360— Attempts  in 
high<-life  to  repel  innovators,  362,  363 
— seven-ehilling  subscription  at  Al- 
mack's,  tft.— the  ascendancy  of  birth 
duly  secured  by  it,  364. 

Richmond,  description  of,  56 — the  park, 
58— excursion  to,  213. 

Roman  Catholics,  parties  amongst,  in  Ire- 
land, 404. 

Roman  Empire,  its  extent,  553— divisions 
of  the  people  into  dasses,  558. 

Rousseau  (J.  Jaques),  Life  of,  by  De  Mus- 
sct,  618  —character  of  the  work,  t^.— 
remarks  on  his  peculiarities,  619  — 
effect  of  his  first  success,  621— object 
of  the  Hdoise  and  Emile,  623— quarrel 
with  HuiQC,  624 — ^his  persecutions,  625 
his  conduct  at  a  dinner-party  ,626— con- 
versational powers,  628. 

Rural  Life,  poets  of,  153 — Cowper,  154-^ 
character  of  his  mind,  155 — the  merits 
of  Cowper  in  purifying  devotional  feel- 
ings, 156. 

S 

Sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum,  lines 
to,  551. 

Schiller,  a  tale  from  the  German  of,  249. 

Sheridan  (Dr.)>  apologue  of,  versified,  37. 

Sismondi  on  the  Middle  Ages,  508— in- 
troductory remarks,  ib. — fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  West,  553— extent 
of  the  whole  empiie,  554— state  of  the 
people,  558>-«xistence  of  great  cities, 
560. 

SnufT-uking,  336. 

Social  Converse,  in  France  and  England, 
572. 

Song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan,  438. 

Sonnet  from  Filicaja,  313<-toLelia,  318 
— to  a  Friend  on  her  Birthday,  369 — to 
theTurqaoise,  409 — on  Female  Beauty, 
422— to  Echo,  426— at  ParUng,  532— 
on  hearing  a  Lady  sing,  t/'.— from  Al- 
fieri,  575 — to  Ldia,  584— translation 
from  Monti,  632— sonnet,  632. 

Spain,  letters  from,  25,  157,  286,  340, 
484,  576. 

Speaking,  tricks  of,  18. 

Specimen  of  a  Prospective  Newspaper, 
129  to  134. 


I 


Spring  (The  first),  a  story,  from  the  Ger- 
man, 504. 

Stanaas  to  a  Beauty,  416— on  « lady,  473. 

Stolberg,  lines  from  the  German  «!,  467. 

Studious,  Gymnastics  of  the, 
oos  kinda  of,  t^^— aiding, 
ing,  465* 

Sunday  in  Paris,  hnnorons  descmtion 
of,  471. 

Superstitions  of  Highlanders  and  Loia- 
doners,  561  —  instances  of,  562, 565, 
566,  568. 

T 

Tilleda,  the  Vintner  of,  539. 

ToUens,  lines  from  the  Dutch  of,  16. 

Tourist,  journal  of  a,  417,  597. 

Town  and  Country,  remarks  on,  i 
nets  of  the  town,  87  to92— ofthei 
try,  93  to  96. 

Tragedy,  French  and  En^ish,  criticism 
on,  No.  I.  47« — by  whom  cootcoMcd, 
tdd— reasons  why  English  tnigedy  re- 
mains unrefined,  48— earlieit  French 
drama,  character  of,  50  itmaiks  on 
early  French  dramatists,  Lazare  Baif,  51 
— Jodelle,  54— No.  II.  121— on  French 
dramatists.  La  Peruse,  ih, — Jacques  Ore- 
vin,  122— Jean  de  U  Paille,  t»<— the 
younger  Baif,  124: — Robert  Gamier,'  it, 
— No.  III.  385— commeneement  of  the 
romantic  school,  385— the  character  of 
Hardy,  386— on  the  Elizabethan  age, 
38&— Comeille,  390— Racine  imperfect- 
ly translated,  391— Voltaire,  ib. 

Travels,  of  PBarce's,251,  427— of  Hum- 
boldc,  314. 

Travdler  (The),  544— at  home,  545— in 
France,  558 — in  Italy,  550. 

Tricks  of  Speaking,  18. 

Triton  of  the  Minnows,  verses,  517. 

Turquoise,  sonnet  to  the,  409. 

U 

Ugolino,  327. 

Universities,  Spanish,  description  of,  286. 


Velodpede,  conjectures  on,  282. 
Versailles,  lines  addressed  to  the  orange 

tree  at,  358. 
Vintner  of  Tilleda,  a  tale,  539. 
Voltaire,  some  remarks  on  his  dramatic 

power,  391. 

W 

Walks  in  a  Garden,  41— ddighn  of,  42— 
Nature's  mode  of  propagating  the  seeds 
of  the  Dandelion,  42---vegetakble  hygro- 
meter of  Mr.  Edgworth,  43 — surprising 
number  of  seeds  from  one  plant,  t^. — 
improvement  of  flowers,  and  of   the 
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I>ihlia»  44->-the  Mcsembryanthetnum, 
and  extraordinary  provision  of  Nature 
for|45'~Sunflowen,  t^.— evaporacion  of 
Aoircrt,  i&^--<nf  neral  substances  secreted 
by  flowerS)  46 — ^Itnes  in  praise  of  Na- 
tore,  47 — remark  of  Burke,  173 — 
changes  of  vegetable  matter,  175 — Ba- 
con's fondness  for  gardening,  t^. — Chi- 
nese skill  in  cultivating  ilowersytfr.^-the 


Date  palm,  i7'. — rise  of  sap  in  plants, 

176 — Bacon's  remark  respecting,  il\ — 

verses  of  Cowper  on,  t//. 
Wassail-bowl,   once  used  in  London  at 

Christmas,  610->its  origin,  613. 
Woods,  fragments  from,  $0, 


Youth  and  tove,  lines  on,  276. 


ERRATA. 

Aige  8,  ncttt  line  T,  for  garde  de  corpsp  read  gurde  du  corp*. 
4,  lime  5,  m  a  fern  copiee  onljf,  for  no  poemst  read  poems. 
8,  Ume  3  >h>fii  hoUomt  in  a/ew  cevpiet  only,  for  flrom,  read  to. 
2M;  <tiw  4p  for  geniiu  of  the  later  Ionic  ichool  of  poetry,  road  geuiut  of  tlie  later 

Aaialic  ichooI  of  Greek  poetry. 
S80,  in  Ike  poetrjf,  Una  2,  far  my  sister,  nod  thy  sister. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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